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Notes Durina A VoyaGs To Honea Kona, on Pulo Condore, the 
Sooloo Sea, Masbate, Timor, §c. 


Ship Emperor off Ascension, Oct. 11th, 1844, laid down in Horsburgh’s charts 
15 miles S.W. of its true position as givenin his and Norie’s Directory, and 
proved by good sights by three good chronometers this morning at 8 a.m. 

Dear Sir.—Excuse the freedom of the term, but in fact, through the 
medium of your most useful work, you have become one of my most 
valuable friends, and I can find no title your publication so justly 
merits, (in matters relating to nautical affairs,) than that of “ Horsburgh 
Junior.” Judging from your extreme good nature in making space for 
communications nautical, some of which, like this of mine, would, I take 
it, bear revision,* I shall without further preface, commence with the 
fact that I left Liverpool in this ship for China, July 5th, 1843: reached 
Anjer in 100 days, and on the 9th November, 1843, when within one 
day's sail of Paulo Sapata, was dismasted, (truth being a libel) I dare 
not say how. With the N.E. monsoon setting in dead against me, I 
had nothing for it but to up stick, Sincapore being the only well-known 
eligible port under my lee, to refit and water. However, the island of 
Pulo Condore being directly in my route, and only a day and a half's 
sail from me, I determined to anchor there if possible, and did so, first in 
the bay at the S.S.E. side of the Pulo Condore Group, as they should 
be called; the only proper entrance for large ships into which bay is 
between the Button and the two small islands on the south-west side of 
the bay, keeping two-thirds over to the Button, where you will carry 
in 8 and 7 fathoms to the only proper anchorage; viz. Batton bearing 
E.S.E., dist. three-quarters of a mile; south extreme of bay S.W.b.W. 

The north entrance into this bay may be clean, and have plenty of 

depth, but I doubt it, for the following reasons :—On various occasions 


* We think it right to state that we have in no way curtailed or altered our cor— 
ent’s useful, and, to ourselves, gratifying communication. And we tender 
him our thanks for it as well as for recollecting our bottles of latitade and longi- 
tude, which shall be duly announced on their safe arrival. -Ep. N.M. 
ENLARGED SERIES.—NO. ].—VOL. FOR 1540. B 
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3 sew the a break well nigh right across it, when the north-east 
suunsvvn tlew fresh as if over a barrier reef; and if a ship, disabled or 
wLerw ise, was runing in at this north entrance before a fresh of wind, 
aod fund the passage foul, sbe could not claw out again on either 
tock, row the trend of the cirean.jacent land; and moreover, when in, 
it we Id be nearly impossible to clear the coral shoals occupying nearly 
the » Lule internal space of the north end, many of them void of water 
ty fli at a jolly-boat, as in a jolly-boat I have proved it. Now, as re- 
spects the entrance into this bay, between the two small islands and the 
avuth-west extreme there is plenty of water, more than you could bring 
up ina clear passage, but far too narrow for a large ship to attempt 
with any propriety. There is a village on the east side of this bay 
(vide Horsburgh’s E. I. Directory, page 324,) off which, for nearly a 
mile, and extending well nigh from the north to the south-west end of 
the lay is a most dangerous and shoal coral reef, finishing outwards at 
nearly right angles, from 3 feet to 30 fathoms, in a boat’s length. 

This reef also destroys all facility of watering, which when got is by 
no means good: the natives are, however civil, although a little pecu- 
lative; but, being half-cast Malay and Chinaman, this last property is 
jn them human “nater.” Now, for the harbour, which I can freely re- 
commend any one to enter without fear, and by doing so avoid the 
wfaseasid bay, which at the best is but a wild roadstead, with bad hold- 
jog ground, 

‘Nhe good properties of this harbour are as follow :—Beautifully clear 
and aweet water, ad libitum, and easy of access; good holding ground 
uf aiff blue mud, 0 fathoms water, and a tolerably clear entrance, and 
jerteotly mnooths; and completely sheltered from the north-east and 
with weet monsoon whenin. The entrance to this harbour is on the 
nell aide, weaterly, of the Pulo Condore Group, having on the star- 
line band of entrance nothing but Little Condore, the westernmost 
Jala, aul on the larbuard hand a group of small islands to the north of 
Great Pulu Condore, and reaching nearly to the barren white rock off 
Din noth cant end. 

Wisnlurgh speaks of a passage between the outermost of these islands 
and the inner oue, As taking it would avail nothing in time, when 
waking fur the harbour, and as I have reason to suppose it not over 
eles, it would be better avoided. Nor should any of these islands off 
the turluard side of entrance be made too free with, as they are all 
phisted by coral reefs. But in entering you may approach your starboard 
wide within two cablea’ length without fear, and then shoot ahead all 

ou cin, if the wind is scant, and down anchor; do not try to beat up, 
fiat furl sails and warp up, abreast the only bay on the westside; when 
sonore than rather above its centre in mid-channel, anchor for a full due, 
and you will be half a mile from your watering place on the east side, 
discoverable only by a small patch of sandy beach. 

The upper part of this harbour is composed of a long level sandy flat 
terminating in the harbour’s south entrance, 40 yards wide only, and 
not passable at low water even with boats, Thin sand is so level, and 
with such an easy inclination outwarda, free from coral, towards the 
north end of the harbour, that any ship having heen foul of a shoal in the 
China Sea, might be warped on this sand at high water, and careen 
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here with safety. Do not moor here unless you have a swivel, for you 
could not keep an open hawse an hour, little catspaws coming off the 
hills on all sides but never very strong. 

After being detained here sixteen days refitting, &c., &c., I tried to 
beat up, both the Middle and Palawan Passage for Hong-Kong, but 
failed, from having a constant run of foul wind and current against 
me. Sol ran through the Balabac Passage, very fairly laid down in 
the charts, (although on far too small a scale) into the Sooloo Sea, and 
stood over for Mindanao, fetching the Cagayan Sooloo Group, placed 
out of all true position, skirting Mindanao, Negros, and Panay, at 
which last island I anchored in Antique bay; Point Nasog bearing 
S.b.W., and the fort N.N.W., distant one mile, but the fort one mile 
and a half or two miles off on the same bearings would be better, as 
foul ground projects cousiderably out from the governor's house just 
within the fort. Eight fathoms water and good clean holding ground 
was found here. But this bay, and all others along the west side of 
these islands, are only fit to enter in the north-east monsoon, when the 
weather and scenery of these fine islands produce the beau ideal of all 
that is beautiful to the mind, or pleasing to the eye. 

I must now, Sir, beg to refer you to your valuable work for 1843, 
page 35, in which is a letter signed James Laird, speaking of the shoals 
near the Buffaloes and Semerara isles; which letter at the time of at- 
tempting to pass these islands, I knew not the existence of, to my very 
great regret, fur all it contains relating to them is bona fide true. How- 
ever, wishing to get into the China sea again, through the strait be- 
tween Mindoro and Calamianes, when abreast the dry sand bank off 
Panay, I stood across for the Buffaloes, but approaching them on the 
south-westerly side, I found shoals (neither spoken of nor laid down by 
Horsburgh,) staring me in the face on all sides, with discoloured water 
under foot ; and much doubting that what I did see might only bea 
beacon for more hidden dangers, I hauled up for Panay again, and 
as ] found myself in a minority of one, at carrying discretion to excess, 
I lay to under Panay that night, and tried it again next day, with no 
better success ; and I hold the south-west side of these islands to contain 
a mass of coral reefs stretching nearly to the Quiniluban islands. — 

Now, with respect to Point Potol, the islands off it, their bearings 
from it, and the trend of the land near it, all which are laid down 
torong in Horsburgh’s chart, as follows:—The chart places an island 
near it, bearing from it south-west, there is none in that position, the 
one I presume meant being due west from it. The chart makes Point 
Potol the westernmost part of the northern extreme of Panay, whereas 
the land trends north-eastward six miles from the western point to 
Point Potol ; off the western point, distant six miles south-west of it fs 
a low sandy island, not placed in the chart; and, in fact the whole 
bearings of this entrance to the Mindoro Sea are very imperfect and 
badly defined, the scale of the chart being far too small to admit of 
the various islands, shoals, &c. claiming their proper individual size, 
or the real space existing between each. Once more I must beg to refer 
you to your most useful work, page 211, signed “ John Hall, jun. 

This gentleman says, at least as well as I can make it out, that, 
finding he could not beat down the Mindoro Sea against the whole 
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strength: of the sotth-west monsoon, sfter beating off the coast of Pansy 
a day or two,—consequently kaving beat throsgh the Mindoro, and 
being then in the Saoloo Sea, he found be was losing groend, &c., &e., 
awd therefore bore ap, to try, if pomible, te get into the Pacifie withoat 
gang round by Celerite Point, which is at the entrance of the Straits 
of St. Bernardino. Now te me, after half an hour's patient overhael 
A Horsburgh’s, aod the latest Spanish Admiralty charts, Celerite Point 
wim ent incentas. Again! must take the liberty of quoting Mr. Hall's 
letter, in which he adds,—‘the first place I ran for was the space be- 
tween the islands of Semerara and Cape Potol, in the island of Panay.” 
Cotmenaently he was running back to the Mindoro Sta, although he 
has contewed his inability to beat down it; bet, (he says,) I found it 
fall of shosis, small islands, &c. &c., withoat an opening. Again, “being 
disappointed there, I stood to the northward, and found an excellent 
passage free from all danger between the islands of Semerara abd somth 
end of Mindoro.” Now Mr. Hall being off the coast of Panay, nearthe 
space he speaks of between the islands of Semerara and Cape Potol, 
and standing on northward, he must, indispotably, have gone through 
the very pawage aforessid without an opening; for a man at Point 
Potol steering north to fetch the south end of Mindoro, bearing W-N. We 
from it, for t Bid goa of getting to the Straits of St. Bernardino, bear= 
ing E.N F, of Point Potol, is, no matter, all I wish to observd om 
this subject further is this;—the passage from the Soeloo into the Mine 
Goro Seu, between Point Potol and the Semeraras, is the only elear ong 
tna if standing along the coast of Panay; that between Seme- 





4 Mindoro, or between Palawan and the Quinilabanse, 'bein 
bad; wide, page 35, Capt. James Laird. ts 
OF @hauid ‘Mr. Hall see these remarks, id est, if you think it werth 
yantd tO shew this up to the naatical world, I trnst he will not be 'of+ 
oe pated) et deving on the Sthof January of this said year, tried to make 
mi, SP Peldete, dad fdiled where he found ali clear, and having made a pasé 
Gane, Where; with him, none existed, both ateering northerly, I feel it 
Wight to state things as they were on the Sth January, 1844. 
merece wm /Id the Spanish Admiralty chart I bought of the captain-of 
mee port at Manila, in May, newest edition, there is a shoal: 
nwo Detween Tablas, derisively eo called, and the south-east end of 
meere, Wit having an existence assigned toit in Horsburgh. Ht may 
mee veered, but by keeping either island tolerably aboard, it would be 
Para, fomyee any risk from it. ee 
 aotoren * Point Potol and the Buffaloes, I proceeded th 
aw. | ’ serine Tablas on my starboard, and Maestre de 
rOoard hand, passing between Isle Verde and La- 
| bay, for the purpose of precuring fresh prog for 
agete”' After some trouble we got soundings in 23 fathoms at 
“We ‘of the Bay, starboard side, with the flying jib-boom end 
the fivhing stakes, this being the onty unchotage in the bay, 
te Wily‘t the northseart monsoon. i 
Seah re teh are procurable tn the Philippines only through -the 
yerare, oe of the province you may be in, I weited on -thia 
ponteman, v the exercise of his best endeavours tm thie ater! 
wer in my bebalf. forthwith sent runners in all directions, te pret 
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cure eight dozen. fowls, two cows, food for fowls, &c., &c, tq which were. 
were added a goat, and three deer, a bag of flour, and one .of bread, 
cum multis aliis, which were not ordered. As sea-captains are gene- 

rally considered fair plunder, both in foreigu and home ports, when I 

saw this gentleman fighting away for dear life to get these things ready, 

and making sundry additions te my order, I was dirty enough. to fee] 

sure I should be considerably used up.in thesettliung therefore; and 

there was a certain tremor about my finger ends, when they sought the. 
depths of my pocket for the small sum therein, fearing it would prove 

all too little for the demand on it. But I cannot convey to you how 

ashamed I felt, when this most kind and noble-minded gentleman quietly 

said, in reply te, my attempt at producing the guid pro quo, “I beg you 
will not pain me by offering any other semuneration thau your friend- 

ship; you are a gentleman, a stranger, and in want of certain supplies, 

I am here, living in affluence, and inoficio. It is my duty, as well as. 
great bappiness to be of use to you, feeling assured, that if you. met me. 
in England similarly situated, you would be equally willing to oblige 

me.” There is a lesson for all British tars of every degree, which they 

would do well to ruminate on, and profit by, instead of calling every. 
man they meet abroad an outlandish “ ” at his own door ; they being 
the very nice person they are speaking of at the time. From here we 
ma‘le an average to Hong-kong, which island, 1 beard previous to leay- 
ing home, was very like the Isle of Wight; if so, it is in the same pro- 
portion that the most ragged of beggars might claim as an affinity to 
a peer in his robes of state: it is sterility stark naked, and why that 
side of the bay should bave been chosen in lieu of the opposite, which 
was equally at our disposal, I cannot understand. The last in the hot 
months being never without a cool breeze of wind, which, coming from 
over the hills above Hong-kong, leaves it unbreathed on; from which 

also every necessary of life has to be boated across the bay to Hong-kong, 

and last, but not least, when a typhoon sets in, every sbip has to get 

across to and from the Hong-kong side as fast as may be, it being then 

the only safe aschorage- 

It is said water was the great desideratum ; judging from circumstan- 
ees, one would be led to suppose, beer. And now, Sir, I am about to 
treat on a subject calling for prompt redress from the home Government 
and Admiralty, Do not be alarmed or indignant, for having been ong 
of those,most uninteresting individuals, a reefer, without friends in office. 
I am a great stickler for the honour of the service, and therefore do I 
speak. Firstly, as. respects Captain Fitzroy’s bill for the abolitiog of 
all merchant captains, who have not, as mates, found time to swallow 
and duly digest Mr. H. Moore, Mrs. Taylor, Messrs. Thompson, Norie, 
ke. seriatim.. ei grandatim, something may, and indeed must be done 
in this-matter ;. but,if gone into, hand over head, because philanthropy 
ehooses. te. xun a-muck, as on the West India Slave Emancipation Act, 
it will produce similar effects, and fully aid steamers in rearing a race 
of men, now fast gaining a majority, who know more law than gospel, 
aad jess, seamanship than either. In this reference to steamers, (as I 
have been master of the late unfortunate President and British Queea,) 
I.ghall weadily, be acquitted of all allusion to commanders or officers, 
fox in mo,instance are a man’s physical powers and mental energies. §0 
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taxed, as in the full exercise of his daties as a steam captain. But the 
men, if they can steer well, and keep a look-out without winking, are 
called on for very little further display of the various duties of their 
ealling. Now I know what you are going to say, viz., ‘hut my dear 
Captain Keane, look at the numberless wrecks, and fearful loss of life 
every winter in the British Channel, look at the immortal deaths of the 
Conqueror and Reliance’; (excuse the bull, I am Irish, and oaly made 
it for the present purpose of exposing the bad taste of wrecking ships 
over again fur everlasting, and showing up the sapposed errors of their 
deceased captains, with, of course, the very best intentions.) De mor~ 
tuis nil nisi bonum is a generous old saying, holding good here, I take 
it, as elsewhere. It is, however, but too true, speaking generally, that 
in seven merchant ships out of ten, neither the use of deep sea or hand 
lead is thought of, until it is let down over the bows, to ascertain how 
much less water there is alongside, than the ship draws; and I am fully 
of opinion that this unpardonable negligence of a most imperative duty, 
is too often the cause of serious loss of life and property. This digres- 
sion however brings me into a straight course again. Firstly, as the 
clergy say, there is no pressing into the service; secondly, a merchant 
ship when ready for sea, must prove at the custom house of her port, 
that she has duly shipped so many officers, able seaman, and apprenti- 
ces, before she can get her clearance; thirdly, as times are really so 
very bad with regard to the shipping interest, it may fairly be pre- 
sumed that owners will not overdo the thing as to number of crew, and 
small blame to them,—for anyhow, at present prices, unless their ships 
are both fully insured and totally Jost, the balance of account is against 
them; fourthly, taking my own ship parexample, I left Liverpool with 
a crew (all told) numbering thirty-six souls, divided as follows :—One 
captain, chief, second, and third mates, boatswain, purser, sail-maker, 
‘carpenter, joiner, steward, cuddy-servant, cook, butcher, sixteen seamen, 
(good, bad, and indifferent), six apprentices, four of whom had never 
been: to sea before. This wasconsidered a very fair allowance of crew 
for a ship close on 700 tons; but as will readily be allowed, not one 
too many of the right sort in bad weather to handle her properly. 

In this crew there was of course one or two rotten sheep ; consequently 
in getting to Hong-Kong, and Jack as inevitably getting drunk, 
seven of them volunteered for Her Majesty’s service; but how {—by 
waiting for the officers to go below, and then running up to the fore-top- 
gallant-mast head, with a dirty pair of trousers, or a still dirtier shirt, 
on view of which, every officer of every man-of-war, is not only allowed, 
but expected to rush into the jolly-boat and shove off, I verily believe 
without orders being asked or received, and pull away might and main 
for this soiled emblem of Jack's patriotism. The manor menare taken 
away without question or reply to any remonstrance on your part, you 
being ordered to pay them their wages, whatever their previous conduct 
may have been. 

I have here to observe, that one of my men having been seduced to 
join the Minden, when drunk, on my making a proper application to 
Admiral Sir Thomas Cochrane, he restored him to me in the most kind 
and handsome manner. This however is but the exception'to the.rnle, 
which is alike derugatory to H.M. service, and perfectly injurious to 
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the Commercial Shipping interest. Now, it may fairly be asked, is 
this either consonant with the respectability of H.M. service? or, bas 
it one iota of anything but the extreme stretch of power to support it; 
and is itto be wondered at, or are merchant captains to be grossly stig- 
matized, right or wrong, as the sole cause of ships being daily wrecked 
in the channel $ 

Taking 7 from 35 leaves 28 souls, of all sorts to arrive at the Landsend 
in the dead of winter, in aship of nearly 700 tons, (which on leaving 
home, 35 souls were considered barely adequate to navigate;) perish 
ing with cold and suffering more or less froin sickness incident on long 
exposure to a tropicalsua. And what isthe inevitable result? Ship- 
wreck, loss of life, stigma to the poor devil of a master, alive or dead, 
and serious expense to Lloyd's, that most superior body of gentlemen, 
who are above compare, the most gulled set of men on earth, and who 
will be so, until they can make a merchant captain understand, that 
when they have fully, and more thau fully, insured both his ship and 
cargo; his duty, or rather, the full and proper discharge of it, is as 
completely their just right, as his owners. 

I full well recollect the gentleman at the head of Lloyds’ at Liver 
pool, coming on board this ship, and requesting my serious attention 
to the fact, that the ship was insured om more moderate terms than 
usual ; partly, as I was led to suppose from what he was kind enough 
to say, in consequence of my being in command of her. And being at 
the moment busy, hand and head, with all the various details of a new 
ship, 1 have some doubts as to whether I paid him due respect. But 
this I can answer for, that up to this day, throughout this most tedious 
and unsatisfactory voyage I have done my daty to the insurers; for this 
ship has been near enough to any quantity of sboals in the China, 
Sooloo, Mindoro, Pacific, and Banda Seas, and their various straits, to 
make her the very corollary of intricate navigation. As a proof of 
which I shall just add, that from the time we left Anjer for Hong- 
Kong, until we arrived on our return to Coupang bay in Timor, a 
space of nearly ten months, we never were able to set a studding-sail bat 
for six hours, and made more than 300 tacks. 

With your leave we will now get to the island of Masbate, proceed- 
ing for the Straits of St. Bernardino from Manila. Being close to the 
mouth of Barreras bay in that islaud, and the wind failing us, and 
current setting us back, and moreover, I being so ill at the time as to 
be hardly able to keep on end, I referred myself to Horsburgh and my 
new Spanish Chart, to ascertain the propriety of anchoring there for 
the day, to reorait my health with a little rest and sleep, two things I 
was by no means intimate with. Finding this bay, on an inspection of 
these two charts, perfectly clear of all shoals, with six fathoms least 
Water, easy of access, ingress and egress, I stood in without fear, having 
a hand in the chains, and a young gentleman aloft forward, on the look 
out. When off the village at the entrance of bay, two natives came on 
board in a canoe, who said that in the upper end of the bay was best an- 
chorage; to that we stood ander topsails, jib, and spanker, and got well 
tp before getting: soundings, with twenty fathoms of line, then four 
fathoms, dowm helm; and on rounding to, we ran on the only soft and 
rotten sandy coral-spit in this most treacherous place. For bad we round- 
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ed-to to port instead of starboard, we should have knocked onr bows in 
Here we lay 24 hours, the tide only fowing once in that period, my 
chief officer diving and swimming round ber bottom, and finding the 
groand all soft. But the next day, on sounding round the bay, where 
36 fathoms were laid down on the chart, we found 16 feet, and where 6 
fathoms were placed, the jolly-boat would not float. In point of fact, 
this bey, in lien of being clean, is a perfect mass of most dangerous coral 
reefs, of the worst description ; 90 bad, indeed, that I had to lie here six 
days, waiting for the south-west wind to run out again, having no room 
to work out, and at last, with great difficulty, we kedged out to the en- 
trance and made sail. No man ought to enter this bay, and as it 
stands invitingly open, in making for the St. Bernardino passage, Lhave 
given this detail to warn the unwary. 

From leaving Manila, May 24th; to our arrival in Coupang Bay, 
July 21st, via St. Bernardino, Pacific, Gillolo, Straits of Manippa, and 
the Bombay passage, we had not 12 hours south-westerly wind, although 
in Manila bay the south-west monsoon had set in three weeks before 
we started, and the usually prevalent winds in the Pacific at this time 
of year are south-west. 

As respects the defined outline of Timor island, it is very difficult to 
distinguish one part from the other as laid down on the chart for your 
guidance ; for instance, Ragged pointat the turn of the land to the south- 
ward, [bis point is not distinguishable from the other promontories, 
around it if tem miles off shore, or even six, from its diminutive size, 
and consequently of no avail as a guide. But to the southward of it, is 
the north point of the bay, to the northward of the only level line of 
coast all.along shore before getting to Coupang bay, and which cannot 
be mistaken, for it shelves down on all sides from its apex, spreading 
out towards the bottom in the shape of a broad-based cone; and its ap- 

being that of loose reddish sand, and no similar spot having 

existence along shore, it is both easily recognized, and cannot be mis- 
taken. The best anchorage in Coupang bay is, with the fort S.S.W. 
4 , and the best water, not at the town, but a little above a mission- 
ary’s whitewashed house, standing alone, alongshore on your larboard 
: Send your boats the first thing in the morning, before the land 
comes down strong, and you have a fair wind back. There is 
mn jon to moor, as advised by Horsburgh. Get into 20 fathoms, down 
ant and very likely, without help, you will not get it out of the 
most tenacious blue clay I ever met with. We broke half the cogs of our 
patent windlass getting ours, which was by no means easy of accomplish- 
ment. There was a French gentleman living here, a Mr. Viscompte, 
ne of the kindest, and really hospitable men I ever met. From him, 

nd the military commandant, I received the greatest kindness. 

' Stock is dear here, and scarce ; water, in fact, is all that is procura- 
fe in any quantity. As 1 see from a perusal of your book, that you 
and feel a strong thirsting after stray bottles, 1 have placed to 
account, with the firm of Messrs, Neptune and Co-, sundry bottles, 
of Jatitude and longitude, which I hope you will duly receive, and 
eredited for. Also I find an outline of Capt. Fitzroy’s bill for 
Deiter organization of the merchant service. Within the last two 
I have put together, in, I fear, a rather crade manner, sundry 
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notes on the samesabjeet. Sheuld you feel any. wich tosee the matter 
therein contained, or to pablish any part of it you may deem worth the 
compliment, yoa are heartily welcome to it, whenever you exprets @ 
wish to have it in your possession. : 
Iam, &c., 
M. M. Keane. 


[We have already written to our Correspondent on the subject, and have no 
doubt that the remarks to which he alludes will prove as important in their way 
as those which he has sent us are to the Navigator.—Ep.] 





Tue Posrrion or Great Barrain as A Marrrime Country, aad the 
Advantages to the Mercantile Marine considered. 
Tv any of our competitors in the race of commercial enterprise con- 
template the outpourings of unavailing regrets in the evidence given 
by shipowners, and shipbuilders, before Select Committees of the House 
of Commons of England, they will very naturally infer, that the 
spirit which once animated a nation of seamen, and hardy adventurers, 
bas departed from its favoured abode, and that despair and ruin have 
usurped its place. Butthese are the moaniogs of a class, who in their 
overstrained longings after sudden and inordinate wealth, have de- 
feated their own ends. They have absorbed the jast privileges of the 
master mariner, who has become a mere labourer in a vineyard, where 
he is never allowed to solace himself with a taste of itsfruit. They 
have reduced the seaman to a state of degradation, only a shade above 
pauperism. He is never affiliated to their service. He is only ahipped 
on the day ofsailing, and discharged on the moment of his return. He 
is housed during the voyage, where in most instances, he can neither 
keep himself dry, nor clean. He loses all self-respect, and consequently 
all respect for his employers, and despises his officers as men, placed 
over him for a short season, to wring all they can from his endurance ; 
and then to turn him again adrift upon the world. There are some 
truly honourable exceptions; but generally this is the position occupied 
by seafaring men of the present day; and the reason assigned by ship- 
owners, and ship-builders is correct in detail, but false in principle. It 
is caused, they say by over-building,—by an excess of shipping. 
Then let us ask, where is the fault? I believe it is easily answered f 
With themselves. Have they not, do they not, even in a season of 
maritime depression hunt everywhere, and beat up for recruits, to join 
them in shares to bnild ships and vessels; under the impression that 
new brooms sweep clean, while the old crazy craft will be thrown 
aside like broken handles. Is not the blacksmith, block-maker, rope- 
maker, sail-maker, painter, plumber, ship-chandler, baker, butcher, 
and a host of others, impressed into shareholders? And should the 
captain or any other unlucky wight, who bas not had a finger in the 
pie, attend the settling day, when all these worthies present their 
claims upon the ship, what is his amazement? Their profits are 
secured on the extravagance of their respective demands, and the joint 
owner without a bill to present, is the martyr, and the scape-goat of 
of the concern, and this system keeps on its way, thrasting aside those 
whose proper business is “ in the great waters,” and who ought to be 
remunerated for a life of toil, personal risk, and privation. Then 
ENLARGED SERIES.—NO. 1.—voL. FOR 1845. . 
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. Comes distros, ang discoutest, wizing upon the mind of the navigator. 


fu dnb skal, Le goud ovuduct, bis exertion aod activity, the success 


A ibe svyage suust depend. If it ts successful, and be returos, where 


jd hie tocvinpeuse! His vessel is dragged up to the docks by steam- 
tugs, be cargo buudled out. OF! uff again she goes, refitting by the 


Way, tugged syain Ww sea, befure be has time even for reflection. 


‘Lhe chars of @ seafaring life once consisted in the respectability 
it Cuukersed, aud on the delights and cousulations of a returo to bome 
fur @ seaswn, however short. AJl this is sacrificed, and yet be bears 
nothing but complaint. The ship does aot pay her owners for the outlay, 
although she mukes six voysges in the year, where four in the olden 
Gime were the average. The seaman is bewildered in his attempts 
tu divine the cause, be works harder than formerly, and fares worse. 
Hurely this drive a-bead system bas something to do with it. Bat who 
bo bo biud the shipowuers with a cord of amity # Who can induce them 
ase budy to cease from that beadstrung opposition which can only be 
satieficd with the ruin of its rival in commercial competitiog !, 
can qunvince them that by driviog their ships out wpon each other 
peU-mg)l to Foreign ports, they knock down the freights, apd rain the 
voyans fur all hands, Will they never be persuaded. that the remedy 
ie with theusselves ? o£ ea ae 

wes ship should have s proper time to overhaul and refit on. her 
rebuen hue proportionate to the length of her voyage. But she is kept 
at it, dill her efficiency ia impaired, and she is lowered in the.estima- 
tion of freighters in a foreign country, and with her the general 
Gharacter of tha mercantile marine of which she is a member. 

Hurgly it is as clear as that two and two make four, that it is our 
owe gveratrained cupidity, and not the competition of Fo elguers 
which presses ao hard uponus. It is to freight we mustiook. Freight 
9 the nusaing mother, but bow can freight improve under the present 
aystom! = fa market opens for a score ships, a hundred are on the 


. way! No segard is paid to fitness for the undertaking; a fleet is 


asciubled, not ta compete fairly with each other for an honourable 
and rewunerating freight, but to carry cargo for mothing rather than 
alluw a sival in the race of ruinous apeculation. Is it not clear that 
where it employed ten ships to complete fifty voyages in a year, and 
mven by means of all the hurcy scurry perform the same, 
Uhat thowe are displaced; aud displaced without any benefit to the 
partied euncerned,—for the rate of freight falls in proportion to the 
number af vesecls thua thrown on their owa resources to go seeking, 
and booming carticrs al any price aud at any loss, - 

Ay socana clear, that no treatica with foreign powers, no navigation 
lawa, can aciost the evile of overstrainal speculation ia ships any 
wore than ia factoricos, Lt must Bud its level Meanwhile Iet us 
take a glance at our natural advantages as a waritine country, 
a eabyesd Mudiounly awaided ia evideace before the aforesaid Committees. 
Wo dear a gical deal alvat furcigaers ving upoa sinkash acd train 
wh, Wack baveds Ka Tyas trae ukey Five very heed avd wesh of oer 
wabvgeuy bef, aad weevily boo cts, sawcge’AY oa beard car mer- 
vai fa a seceed or tbad weypage, as acigriog evea to thelr diet, 
bat we we 4 \< Kaew, the doc nt wf uber cheap PEN id. 38 fir a crew, 
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of ‘ten men in & fnerchantriieri, ‘froin the Balt¥¢ or Novth’Bex; bouwd on 
a voyage across.the Atlantic, and the difference’ of ‘thtir'<wapes' to 

“boot, and allow me to ‘ask onr disconsolate shipowners ff théy’w tid 
like to exchange their difference of expense for the difference: of 
position’; whether they would like to wend their way through. the 

Belts or Sounds, or navigate the Cattegat and North sea before they 

‘ are on a fair start with British vessels from the Thames or Downs, to 
which anchorage our London vessels are towed in most cases af 6 
trifling expense. 1 ask them if the wear and tear of a Rass or Norsk- 
raan before he can be neck and neck with a British vessel on her out- 
ward voyage, is no {tem. ia the expense; or how he would like the 
Thames tp be periodically closed against him with ice several months 

_dn ,the year, while the ports of some more favoured country were 

_ tegming ‘with the husy oats and sails of commerce. Yet these aré the 

_ advantages of our maritime position. Russians, Prussians, Danes, 
Swedes, and even the ships of the Hanstowns, are oftimes beating 

_ about for weeks in the North Sea, while our ships have worked 

_Ahrough the British Channel, arid they are on the broad Atlantic. 

_ How is it’ possible the northern nations can compete with us in the 

‘ southern trades? In their usual intercourse with our borthern ports 

. they may, and they have a just right to their share in a commerce in 

, which they are directly concerned ; but it would be strange, indeed, to 

fancy that the transit of a cargo of cotton from America to Antwerp, 

oo aa Jess St. Petersburg), is as easily achieved as to Liverpool or 
ndon. - 2 ; | -- 

. The position of Great Britain enables her merchants to seize every 

' commercial advantage. She has the first intelligence of every change, 

_ and her ships have the start of every competitor, and she is rapidly 
improving even these advantages by her internal resources. Her: own 

_cargoes at Southampton are within as few hours by railroad from 
London markets as they were days by sea, escaping all the perils ef an 

intricate and dangerous navigation, and consequently lessening the 
risk and rate of insurance. The transit of Indian produce from the 
Mersey to the Humber is only the work of a few hours, and thus 

' England holds out one hand to the Atlantic, and the other to the 
German ‘Ocean. These railroads are neutralizing all the inequalities 
of a producing ard diversified conntry. 

. _ Provisions ate 4s cheap in the wholesale London warehouse, as on 
the quays at Cork; and it is only in the article of animal food, that 
we are & Shade behind many of our competitors. A great change is 
secretly and quietly bee its way upon the very circumstances of 
our geopraphical position. Our ships are availing themselves of those 

_ ports, which present the most easy and. favourable point of ‘departure 

_,aod return, and the manufacturing districts with the country generally, 

"will draw theit yesources from those the nearest depots of foreign trade. 
P This will cheaper provisions to the shipowner in Anglo-American ‘sup- 


4 


i pligs. | Tp was, renyirked to me the other day by an inteHigent foreigner, 
2 papa ing ga erage ‘English nation had monopolized nearty all 
Abe Ipal 8, East and West. All the sugar, coffee, (ea, rice, tobacco, 


' 


,..aad ram, and yet could nat supply the carriers of these thitigs, at as 


cheap a tate as those countries from whom we jhad taken those posses- 
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sions, This wad a Frenchman, and he fully uppredidted out pevgraphie > 


cal position, even in contrast with his own’ couftry, our-redrest - 
neighbour. Take Jine for line in parallelism of coast, and look at ott: 
roadsteads and harbours, then at their low, shallow, and dangerous: 
shore with ils rapid eddying tides, and a lee board, nine months dee! 
of the twelve, very hazardous of approach. See how the land tréndes 
away iuto the deep Bight of the Bay of Biscay. Take Bordeaux, ag atr® 
instance with the opposing current, and its westerly breezes along the 
Spanish shore generally prevalent ; and contrast the position with’ 
British vessels at Bristol, or taking their departure from the Land’s-end i 
of England. Is not the disadvantage still greater from the Gulph ef- 
Lyons, for Toulon and Marseilles; a disadvantage, which restricts thefr : 
commerce iu a great degree to the Mediterranean itself—for a Levan- 
ter must be waited for to push them through the Straits of Gibralter, 
with dispatch and security. Surely England possesses great natarel 
facilities for her mercantile marine. Her vast circular sea line with: her 
sister kingdom Iheland is equal, in available rivers and barbours, and 
safe roadsteads, to the whole coast of Trading Europe besides! What 
then is required for her active and enterprising sons? What but aw 
open field and fair play $ But whousurps the ground? Mammon!!f 
The unrighteous Mammon, of grasping monopoly. Did it never smg- 
gest itself to any member of the investigating committee, to enquire of 
some of the complainants, who gave evidence before them, how it was 
that they bad accumulated the enormous wealth, which they possess, 
by and out of maritime adventures?’ How it comes to pass that they 
are eren pow building such splendid and expensive ships? What it 
ts, that bas raised them, from dependent master mariners to indepen- 
deat sh:powners of a fleet, worth huodreds of thousands of pounds 
Shame oa them, that they are pot more literal to those who are 
has div tread:og in the same path, and deprived of the advantages, 
whch they who wect before them fortunately possesed. Ask one of 
these Lesia:taa ski powers, what premium was exacted of his porents, 
Wien be 3cu: Seeace an aspirant for naval honours; or embarked in 
the muce tro scae departomeat of a Mod, or youngster in the mercantile 
marm? Lite e« mibicg Was thea mguim!! Now, mark the 
eqange | Tice acase ia peict. Aa cE cer epeo balf- par, who hasserved 
bos urtity Serccei ly, basa fasily of Sovs. He wiskes to send ene to 
wa. Was we te moles, kemacd of a shipowoer whose property owes 
iSsecunty won rata ceeerioecee Asa mitshineszais an India 
War, £49 we Tne wosre. £50 the ewoonl revace. £ed) the third 
WIRE ews etwas €IN per Toyare iz alist cn: tses ecees enk 
Bien, sucari migey, utrimesin B22 tate Eis egcales the whole 
Lannnat, We Ter PumEneeh BS a ie tetact oo balf-par. tf sromet bis 
ve od. we ingame be bo lb atl oe were te the hst of 
Buss wove cde pdr acl os oes cp is gesture. Ret se ppese 
Cr oma rina use Senards Wha: Ras the ecvice. a bow ws thus 
Far caw ade ee wh seco Pre fice and roser. eoralia exceue 
ower wisguraet is edeqiae means, tr that of a Collage elecatisn ? 
Weel gs ame ead dé ae ue mae vracs, at test. ach +2 man’s Neth, at 
Taoee guangs ee Nua? 2 WT estes oo) anaskel of rom were 
Cae bus pgm CU” hus Sea Saber caplaczey. save Une sbep 
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owner, captain. of an. East India ship.; Mark the fallacy of this—the. 
owner has ten ships, each carrying eight midshipmed, ‘and foar junior * 
odicers. . Here are a hundred and twenty aspirants for commands upon ' 
the lists of a concern, which has only ten at his disposat, and without ‘ 
the melancholy war chance of the ball, which levels one, elevating’ 
amother,or the more cheering prospect of captains retiring from the ° 
service with competencies. ae Jae 
This is serious in the prospective, subduing to our national pridel— — 
either a.spirited marine or abject servility is depending. It is of a 
ptece with agricultural distress and discontent, brought on by seizing 
ail the small farms,and placing the land at the mercy of large capital- 
ists, Ull the midnight incendiary gives them alarm, and induces many 
of ther to try the allotment system. And there is a species of incen- 
diarism destroying tbe noble character, and demoralizing our mercantile 
marine. .Wherever a ship is moored, there are harpies ready, to take 
a stand by the side of necessitous officers, with temptations of no ordi- 
wary nature; then the illiberal owner is punished by dishonest ave-' 
rages, exorbitant impositions, and deceptive practises of al] kinds—but 
the great evi} still remains, in the right arm of a nation becoming 
gradually paralyzed. A brave and active marine population, men- 
tally and physically weakened, and exhibiting sure symptoms of a de- 
eline verging fast, very fast to premature and inevitable decay. °° 
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as Boston, October’ 28, 1844! 
Duan Sur—A large ship having recently been wrecked on-our coasf, 
pear Cape May, at the entrance of Delaware Bay, by mistaking the 
floating light on the Five Fathow Bank for Cape Henlopen Lights, 
I take leave to call your attention to the fact, and to explain the ap- 
perent reason of this. mistake. Cape Henlopen light is one of the first 
magnitude, and shows a bright fixed light. Three-fourths of a mile 
NS. 5° W. of it stands a Beacon light of small power, but which 
is also.a ficed light. The floating light on the Five Fathom 
Bank shews two co lights. She is moored in 7} fathoms, 153 
miles from Cape May (revolving) light, and bearing E. 20° 30/S. 
frora said light. A vessel approaching Delaware Bay from the northward 
and eastward in bazy weather, and not having obtained a meridian 
altitade for two or three days, might easily make an error of 23 mites 
in hex latitude, which would place her on the parallel of the Five 
Fathom Bapk instead of that of Cape Henlopen, and seeing the two 
fixed lights of the floating light, would readily mistake them for the 
two fixed lights-pn Cape Henlopen, notwithstanding the latter ‘are 
shree-fourths of a mile asunder, and continuing her course on this sup- 
position, she would very shortly bring upon the coast of New Jersey, 
pa was-tbe case with the wreck above mentioned, © | 7 t 
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. The want of a\ correct #yatem of flistination, among, the. lighthouses | 


and floating Jighta on. our coast; , the fact that our Aleating lights are 
removed from their station for repairs at two days’ notice, or break 
adrift, and: no official motice of: the accident published,i has long been 
a subject of complaint amongst uss Again, ‘there ate: lighthouses 
marked on the charts, which have no existence, viz. Cape Florida 
Light, burnt by the Seminales in 1835, and not yet rebuilt. Mos« 
quito inlet on the east coast of Florida, undermined by the:sea is 
1837, and not yet rebuilt. The revolving light at: the south pass 
of the Mississippi tembled down two years ago, and no official notice 
has yet been given of its ruin or re-establishment, though; I believe, 
a temporary light bas been exhibited. There: is a. fixed light at the 
grand pass of Vermrillion Bay, on the coast of Louisiana wmbich I 
believe is not yet:notioed in English charts. 4 
| With reference to Delaware Bay, the only chart we have of it is 
wet known to be very erroneous; bat it will not be long before we 
have published the chart by the Coast Survey, which ‘may: be 
relied upon as correct. In Blunt’s Coast Pilet are the ‘follows 
ing dievctions for the Five Fathom Bank, viz.:—“ Vessels bound 
into the De:aware, coming from: the northward, or having fallen to: the 
worthward of Cape Henlopen, should be careful not to approach. nearer 
than 12 fathoms water, until they have got into the latitude of jhe 
‘taid Cape, to avoid the shoal called the Five Fathom Bank,.. o9 
which a light vessel baving two masts, with a lantern on each is 
moored in 7} fathoms water. Cape May Lighthonse bearing W. 
20° 30’ N. distant fifteen miles and a quarter. The centre 
of the shoalest grouad on which is found twelve feet water bears N. 
28° E. from. the light ship, distant two milesand three quarters. .. It 
-extends N.b.E. 4 E., and S.b.W. ¢ W., three-fourths of a mile, and is 
half a mile in breadth, and very bold an its eastern edge, as there are 
‘twelve fathoms fAaif a mile to the eastward of the shoal water. 
Vessels coming from the northward should sof rou for the light ship 
‘while bearing from it between N. 14° E. and N.:41° E, Three-fourths 
‘of a mile from the light ship, S.E. there are five oe water ai 
Coast Piiot, Pp» 21 l. ‘ , t 
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. Sandy Hook Light House 40° 27 377 — 74° 00’ 43” W. Jesay shore.” 
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Tar HvakicAte iw" tut West oe 8 diraer es 2° leaner vddted 
EMS! Rodney) at Havana Sth October; 'IBAt, 6 be 
A most fearfal hurricane. visited- ¢his harboer, and : its: vicinity,:ow 

the night of Friday, and morning of Saturday, the 4th aod Sth inst. 

During the whole of Friday, the weather was squally,. with: heavy 

showers, wind steady, at\N.E. Fowards sunset the: wind ‘freshened to 

astroog breeze, and at midnight had risen to a heavy gale, and from 
thence till 10 a.m. of Saturday, it blew terrifically. in fact words cans 
not convey any idea; the only comparison which may lead to it, is to 
state tliat the whole harbour presented the appearance of a snow drift ; 
objeets pccasionatlydiecernible at a distance of a couple of cable lengths, 
dnd again obscared, the min falling in a deluge the whole time. From 
10 a.m. the wind gradually drew to the northward, and at i1 had got 
te N.W. end fromthence to West. The moment the wind began to 
very; the fury of the:tempest was over, and at acon had subsided to « 
fresh gale with' slight rain. About this time the greatest. part of the 
barbour was visible, aud what a scene of devastation. From our poop 
could bé counted, 23-vessels, either floating bottom up, or ‘blown 
high and d¥y onthe beach, wreck and cargo floating in all directious, 
ships dismasted, and driving pell-mell. On the following day, I went 
robnd the harbour, and counted eighty-five vessels sunk or blown com- 
ptetely ‘ont of the water; one schooner actually in a field, some yards 
above the beach. I have heard that there are five more on the beach, 
iéar the Punta perfectly wrecked—making a tetal of ninety vessels, 

Varying in size, from sixty to 300 tons. z have also to mention the 

loss of Her Majesty’s Catholic Brig, Cubana, of eighteen guns, whith 

‘went on- shore, on Saturday, about ten miles to windward; having 

orly left this on Friday forenoon, as convoy to the -Ipswioh ‘packet; 

fortunately only one man was lost, the packet retarned with so 
damage. The sheers at the Machina were blown over in the opposite 

‘direction to which they were drooped, smashing in their: fail two 

‘houses from roofs to foundation ; the Semaphore, at the Admisal’s, also 

the large shed on-the wharf near the Captain of the Port’s stairs, shared 

the same fate. An extraordinary circumstance o¢curred, daring the 
height of the tempest ; immediately a-head of this ship , a large wooden 
house of two stories was lifted entirely into the water, and floated ‘per- 
fectly opright, until within a huadred yards, and then fell to atome ; 
it appeared pot to. have been damaged in the least during its flight. 
The country it ig reported, has suffered most fearfully, the fodder for 
the cattle, and Indian corn is swept away, gardens laid bare, and plan- 
tations rased to.the.graond;, the land which on Friday was most Joxu- 
riant, $o-day is bare.and desolate, not a vestige of verdure meets the 
eye. The -barometer, on .Friday, gave indication of a great change ; 
it gradualty fell from 29-85 at 6 p.m. till 8 a.m. on Saturday, when 
it was down at 28° at which it continued until 9h, 30m. a.m. when it 
rose again. 
With the exception of the loss of the jolly boat, dashed to 
pieces, while hanging at the quarter-davits; the damage sustained, 
consists in the loss of part of both hammock nettings and cloths, the 
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DOINGS OF THE HURRICANE. 17 
ay Wovens nycld sate! cd ynadend eradsel tran 
wihdds Tf faanaty 8 tage ol, superstition end ..loése: umannets-cehe 
set should have seized upon. the. physigal’ phenemenomias-a-handW} 
wherewith. to fix his yod for lashing the follies and-vices of: the times. 
But ‘the idea of these awful yisitations being sant £0 punish, or ‘coment 
triditald’* or their ansgresgloys, as expressed in the lines of: odr an- 
erdrid “cbuntey mas, is seriously, entertained, and prevalent (with: move 
ce tobably at the, moment of .ocourrence,) at. the present day, as 
ay be “observed in the accounts of these tempests, given in the West 
dia papers: “There seems to be no reason for considering them asi 
““ scourges,” but rather the contrary, as they are harbingers of health 
and renovation, yotwithstanding the loss of life that attends their 
transits ‘and ihe devastation committed on the lands, which happen to 
lie fn their routes. 
_Qae, of..the last “ daings” of the wind agent, took ‘place on the 
4th day ef AugustJast; and the woefal effect of its violence is thus men- 
tloned., Tbe, towo of Matamoros, in Mexico, was destroyed by a hurri- 
Cane, (probably the. same that wasexperienced on the 8th, furthér north- 
easterly) op tha night of the 4th of August. The storm was more 
tremaqudous in its effects, than those of 1835 and 1837. More than 
twpnthirds of the houses of the city were prostrated, and the remainder 
were mare os less injured. The extent of the loss of life has not been 
accurately ascerlained. A correspondent of El Censor dé Vera Cruz, 
esjimates the whole Joss as above two hundred souls! The direst destruc- 
tion, it appears, took place at the two mouths of the Rio Grande, 
some 30 miles below the city of Matamoros, where scarcely any were 
saved! The greater part of the population were compelled to live 
in shanties, built among the ruins of their houses. Hence it is not 
alone— 


‘© Where the God of day his power proves, 
-Where lightnings flash, and biack scud flies; 
e e @ e a e. 


That, booming along with the Tropic breeze, 
- ** *O'er mount and dale of the green Caribbees ; 
As a scorching flame—it onward moves,” 


but to the very bounds of the western seas that death and devastation 
accompany the hurricane. And, upon the whole, within and border- 
ing on the Tropics, it seems probable that the disasters caused by its 
presence are to a greater amount, both as regards the loss of human 
life, and the destruction of property, experienced on the land above 
those which happen on the ocean; but these also have been heavy, 
several ships in company having foundered, at the same time, with all 
their crews; the instances are many, and many it may be presumed, 
occur whose fate has never transpired. Yet, we have no book guide 
from the profession, for the instruction of the mariner when, for the first 
time he finds himself placed in a situation of the extremest peril, where 
one false step would in all probability doom him to destruction! A, 
tithé,; or fraction of: the value of one or two courses or top-sails, (that 
havé.amoag ‘hund¢eds been lost in these storms), would pay for the 
printing of such a book ; and which, perhaps, ne eventually be the 
means of saving hundreds of valuable lives. The tempests which 
ENLARGED SERIES.—NO. 1.—VOL,, FOR 1849. D 
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. ones and re-echoed from the rocky eminence in: the narrow. 
iords. | od i Si eae os 

From another quarter we have the following account :—On the 13th 
of September, about half-past three in the day, there suddenly arose 
at Constantinople, a whirlwind, which in a moment filled the air with 
dust and light bodies. It erossed the port with the greatest rapidity, 
raising the sea in its passage, and doing considerable damage. . In the 
front of Yali-Kiosque, a boat was overturned, arid a man, three women, 
and a child were lost. Several caicques were capsized at the entrance 
of the Bosphorus, but fortunately the persons in them were picked up; 
among them Hussein Pacha. | : a 4 

An Austrian vessel, the Gloria, was blown over, and the crew only 
saved through the exertions of the Russian . packet, the Kersonese. 
The whirlwind luckily was of short duration, and in a quarter of an 
hour the sea was again calm. -. 3 

A letter from Cette, near Montpelier, gives‘an account of the effects 
of a meteor which passed over that place on the 22d of October last. 
The Government establishment of engineers, a very extensive building, 
was utterly destroyed; even the walls not left standing. The zinc 
roof of the building Was carried into the air, and broken into a 
thousand pieces, which fell in different parts of the town, where’ they 
did a great deal of injury. Several other buildings were also destroyed ; 
and the place is described as resembling a town which has undergone 
the horrors of a siege. At the same time, a storm prevailed in the 
harbour, which wrecked and sunk six or seven large merchant vessels, 
besides a great number of fishing and other boats. The number of 
persons who perished is calculated at about thirty, but the exact nam- 
ber was not known, and many were missing whose fate ‘was still un- 
certain. A great number, besides, are severely wounded from’ the 
falling of houses; and even at the time when the accounts came away, 
the people were afraid of a renewal of disasters, as the storm was not 
yet over. The inundations have been very great. 

A hurricane passed over some of the Caribbee isles; among the rest 
St. Kilts is stated to have suffered. And it appears that the shocks of-an 
earthquake were experienced in British Guiana, Trinidad, Grenada, 
and St. Vincent, on the 29th of August last. 
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TYPHON. 
To the Editor. 
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Tue south-west coast of Africa, is at the present moment, a. subject 
of much interest; we therefore give the details of this distressing ship- 
wreck, in order to impress upon ship-masters, the necessity of extreme 
caution in approaching this. part of the coast, which from the strong 
northerly current always running, is very dangerous. We beg to 
invite further communications on the currents. —- 

The Bristolian ander the command of Captain Cooke, a very in- 
telligent and able navigator, left Bristol, on the 29th of March last, 
and made a quick passage to within a short distance of her destination 
(Ichaboe.) We give extracts from the log:— 
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 Suaday May '8¢thj:1944.—Noon : -freeb breezes..and . thick nay | 
e€ 


~weather, the same-we had experienced, for several days previous ; | 
fog was so dense we were unable to obtain any: sights. We considered 
‘ourselves at thia:time in lat. 28° 00/S. and long. 14° 10’ EB. At 4 
p-m. heard breakers a-head, put the helm down, but the ship missed 
‘stays; tried to wear ber, but in doing so run among the breakera and 
‘atruck. The first sea hove the ship upon the rocks and dashed the quar- 
ter boat to pieces, we at the time supposing it to be an outer reef. At 
4h. 15m. p.m. tremendous seas running, driving the ship among the rocks; 
aaw the main land, but no possibility of escape, until the keel hung 
and her bows swung round upon a rock, the sea now making heavy 
breaches over her fore and aft. We immediately cut away the spars, 
and Jaunched one of them over the bows ; sent one hand down the spar 
-with a repe, but he was immediately washed off, and with great diffi- 
culty obtained the rocks ; he then made fast the rope to a rock, by 
which after considerable difficulty some got on shore ; the remainder 
we hauled on shore in bowline knots through the breakers. In five 
minutes after I landed the sea drove the ship broadside on the rocks, 
swept the decks, and stove in her larboard broadside, she having fallen 
deck out to the sea, washing the long-boat, and a quantity of bread 
and water puncheons,on shore. At 5h. 30m. p.m. dark foggy weather, 
dease and thick: like rain, and extremely cold ; picked up the long- 
boat’s covering, and rigged a tent in the best manner we could, and 
pessed a wretched night on the sand in our wet clothes. 

Monday, 27th.—At daylight found the beach strewed with pieces of 
the wreck for miles; found a puncheon of bread and two puncheons of 
Water, partly damaged. This was indeed a great blessing, otherwise 
we must have perished, surrounded with nothing but sand-hills, the 
weather continuing very thick, not able to dry our clothes, or procure 
any fire; gathered all the clothes we could find along the beach, and 
also a few pieces of beef and pork that were washed ashore. Disco- 
vered several tracks of wild beasts. 

Teesday, 28th.—Weather more moderate ; visited the wreck, it 
being low water, the ship lying nearly dry upon the rocks; found all 
her larboard side and decks completely gone, and most of the things 
washed out of her; found a keg of powder, all wet; dried a little, with 
which we procured a fire and dried our clothes. In the night we saw 
several large animals on the beach. Got the long-boat on the sand to 
endeavour to repair her, she being bilged in several places, and part of 
the keel gone, so that should the sea go down, by the blessing of God, 
we may be enabled to leave this place in her ; if not, our only alterna- 
tive will be to walk to Angra Pequena, or Ichaboe, which we suppose 
to be about one hundred miles distant. 

Wednesday, 2'%h.—This day we visited the wreck, and found a 

rrel of flour and several useful articles for repairing the boat, and a 

pass; put several pieces in the boat’s bottom, and repaired her 

vl. During the night saw several animals along the beach, some 
my large; kept up a fire to keep them away ; found a spaniel dog we 
had on board to be very useful to us at night in keeping watch. 

Thursday, 30:h.—Finished repairing the boat and got her along the 
beach with planks and rollers, for a distance of half a mile, to a spot 
where we hope to be able to get her off as soon as the surf should 
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‘decrease ; got sone small tasks and filed them with water.and rolled 
them ap to the beat, in readiness: to pat Into her. Saved twb “top- 
gallant-studding-sajls from the wreck for boat’s saéls. ‘Througheatche 
night the animals continued to come close to the tent 5 increased: var 
fire to keep them away. ot Ny 

Friday, 31st.—The surf continuing very high, not having decreased 
since we have been here. Made a rudder, masts, and oars for the 
long-boat, and put the bread and water into her, ready for launching 
"when an opportanity shall offer. Still collecting different articles ‘of 
clothing along the beach, not that we shall be able to take ‘any away 
“If we cannot ladmch the boat. Ae 

Saturday, June 1st.—Shifted our tent to the long-boat, and got evety 
thing hecessary into‘ her, ready to embark the first opportunity, the 
weather being much finer to-day than it has been since we have been 
here. 

Sunday, 2nd.—We expect to be able to leave this place to-day ; 
‘the surf appears more moderate than it has been since we have been 
here. At noon a thick fog came on so that we could scarcely see twice 
the boat's length, with a strong breeze from the northward and weet- 
ward, which increased the surf so that it was imposible to launch the 
boat. 7 
Monday 3rd.—Thick foggy weather, with a fresh breeze from 
the N.W.; the surf more moderate. At noon got the boat as near as 
possible to the sea, in readiness to launch her at high water. -At 3 
p-m. the tide rising, made every exertion to launch her, but heavy 
rollers coming suddenly in baffled all our attempts to doso. ‘The firet 
heavy roller striking her, drove her broadside on the beach and filled 
her with water, which deprived us of many useful things, and left as 
in a much worse state than we were before we attempted it, having de- 
stroyed our bread and wetted everything in her, which caused us to 
spend another most wretched night in our wet clothes. Got the boat 
back again on the beach without damage. : 

Tuesday, 4th..—Fresh breeze from the southward, and thick gleomy 
weather. Prepared the boat for another start, putting less water 
and bread in her than before. At 4 p.m. the tide rising, made 
another attempt to launch the boat, but heavy rollers coming in pre- 
vented ‘us from doing so: took out our provisions from the boat, and 
hauled her up the beach, clear of the surf, and rebuilt our tent, having 
found one of the topsails washed on shore. 

Wednesday, 5th.— Passed a most miserable night, being very cold 
and wet. At daylight strong northerly breezes with a tremendous 
surf and dark thick weather. Found it impossible to launch the boat 
this day. Took a long walk into the interior of the country, in the 
direction of the Namerquay village, as laid down in the chart; saw 
several snakes and rats, and the bones of some very large animals, but 
no sign of inhabitants. 

Thursday, 6th.—Dense thick fog, like rain: daylight, northerly 
winds and thick weather, with a very high surf. Found it quite im- 
possible to attempt to get the boat off this day. At 11 a.m. took a 
long walk in a northerly direction towards a high mountain, which 
we ascended : discovered several large caves and the skeletons of large 
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beasts outside ; came along the beach on our-return, and found a barret 
of pork nearly buried in the sand, about three miles from our tent; 
brought as much as we possibly could with us. 

Friday, ‘ith.—At. midnight: fresh northerly winds with a very 
high surf. At daylight: weather still the same. Found it quite im- 
possible to attempt getting the boat off. Noon: weather still the same. 
Hauled the boat higher up the beach clear of the surf, for fear of her 
going to pieces during the night. Found all our water nearly leaked 
out, which places us in a most awful situation, having a tremendous. 
sea in front and wild beasts at our back, and perhaps much wilder 
men near us, so at the present moment we see no possibility of 
escape. 

Saturday, 8th.—Midnight: more clear at one, but very thick. 
round the horizon, with a shift of wind from the southward. The. 
surf still very high, no chance of launching the boat thisday. At 
noon every one went in different directions to try if: he could discover 
any inhabitants, but without effect. 

Sunday, 9th.—Midnipht: thick hazy weather with a heavy dew 
falling like rain, everything perfectly wet about us, scarcely able 
to keep a fire. Daylight: variable winds from the north to south ; 
surf still very high; found it impossible to launch the boat, the sea 
only coming on a level with the outer rocks. a 

Monday, 10th.—Midnight: the surf still the same and thick wet. 

weather. Daylight: the surf more moderate, prepared the boat for. 
another start, but the sea coming in more violent, abandoned it this 
day. We find ourselves getting more miserably situated every day, 
having nothing but bare boards to lie upon at night, and onr provi- 
sions getting very small, thought it prudent to prepare to walk to 
Angra Pequena, and if we should not find any vessel there to walk on 
to Ichaboe, which we anticipate a very difficult task, having nothing 
but quick sands and sand hills to encounter. At 4 p.m. a very high 
surf: the sea coming in suddenly nearly washed us out of our tent; 
Removed further back behind a sand hill. 
- Tuesday, 1\th.—Midnight: wind off the land with an increas- 
ing surf. Daylight: wind still off the land, with a very high surf. 
Find it quite impossible to launch the boat as yet, but we hope to have 
one more chance to do so before we attempt to walk. Noon: fine warm 
weather; the only warm day we have had since we have been here. 

Wednesday, 12th.—Midnight commences with dark hazy weather. 
Daylight: fresh breezes from the south-west, and thick foggy weather, 
with a heavy dew falling. The surf still continuing, find it-impos- 
sible to do anything in respect to Jaunching the boat or putting any- 
thing in her, as the sea is now running in so heavy, washes her about 
from place to place. Took the little water and provisions we had left 
behind a sand hill, to prevent their being washed away; made the 
boat well fast to one of the sand hills, and secured the materials be- 
longing to her. — 

Thursday, 13th—Midnight: fresh winds and thick foggy wea- 
ther, with a heavy dew falling. Daylight: strong south-west wind 
and a high surf; still impossible to launch the boat. Animals 
continually coming and stealirg our provisious during the night; 
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people going in different directions to see what they may discover, but 
have seeu nothing :to our advantage as yet. We continue to find 
ourselves getting more and more miserable, passing very unquiet nights, 
and scarce able to.move our limbs when we awake. 

Friday, l4th.—Midaoight: weather still the same as yesterday; 
pamed another most wretched night, it being very damp and cold. 
Daylight: more fine, the sun shewing out strong refreshed us a little. 
Noon: strong breezes and fine weather, with a very high surf, find it 
quite impossible to attempt the boat this day ; made another excursion 
into the interior and found a large quantity of salt in a valley two or 
three miles from the sea. 

Saturday, 15th.—Midoight: dark gloomy weather and very cold. 
Daylight: fresh breezes from the south-west, with a dark thick 
fog like rain, scarcely able to see the length of the tent, with a very 
high surf running. We see no change for the best, but apparently for 
the worse, neither any chance of launching the boat, the rocks standing 
so far out, and although the surf is so high it scarcely covers the. 
inner ones, so that we have abandoned all hopes of getting the boat off, 
and intend to walk. to-morrow, weather permitting, .as this day 
throughout bas.been so thick and foggy that we could scarcely see any 
distance. Every one preparing to walk; each providing himself with 
a little bread and water, and the little clothes we saved from the wreck, 
Our prospects are very gloomy at present, but we hope, by the blessing 
of the Almighty, to succeed in this our attempt in this arduous task, 
as we know not what we may have to encounter before we meet any 
shipping or friends. | 

Sunday, 16th.—Midnight: strong winds from the south-west. 
Daylight: increasing winds. Ascertained that we are to the south of 
the Namerquay village, about fifteen or twenty miles, and not knowing 
what treatment we.may receive from them, thought it prudent to aban- 
don walking to day. Went several miles along the beach to try if we 
could see anything of them, but without effect. 

Monday, 17th,—Midnight: blowing very hard from the south-west. 
Daylight: still the same weather, with a very high surf. We intend 
to wait a-day or two more to see if we can launch the boat before we 
ventare among those people. 

Tuesday, \18th:—Midnight: fresh south west winds and thick wea- 
ther. Daylight: still the same, with a high surf. No possibility 
of launching the boat this day, .Tovk another long walk in a 
southerly direction, to see if we could find anything to our advantage, 
but without success. Found a deep valley with a quantity of water in 
it ; at first seeing, supposed it to be fresh, but was sadly disappointed 
on tasting it, to find it quite salt. 

Wednesday, 19h.—Midnight: moderate winds and fine weather. 
Day-light: still the same, surf continuing still very high. Find it 
quite impossible to launch the boat, without a rope out a head to 
steady her and keep her head to the surf. Commenced building a 
float out of. some.of the deck planks, &c., in order to carry an anchor 
outside the surf; not being able to procure a small anchor, converted 
the brig’s iron tiller into one, by lashing iron shear poles across for 


flukes and stock. 


18 DOINGS OF THE HURRICANE. 


reach Great Britain are not to be compared in violence (whatever may 
be the cause of the difference) to a tropical hurricane when it flees 


“* Tn the wildest and maddest career— 
° e e e e 


For little of wreck doth it leave undone— 
Whilst it moves along with the Western sun! 
As it harrows the lands and ploughs the seas, 
Wherever its spoiling footsteps bear.” 


Every North Sea cruizer knows what curious inlets the Fiords of 
Norway are; there is something uncommon, if not unique, in their 
appearance ; unlike the inroads which old ocean has delved out of the 
Jand fur himself, in any other part of the world. The immense masses 
of rock, which often rise upwards to a great height from the water, 
would seem, to the imagination, as a barrier which the utmost turbu- 
lence of the winds and waves are unequal to disintegrate in the 
slightest possible degree, and we may believe, and perhaps correctly, 
that the long, and often very lengthened, and narrow vales of sea 
water in calm weather withort a ruffle, and as reflective as a mirror, 
have all been formed by a convulsion of nature, one of those “ heavy 
throws” which in remote ages shook the foundation of the earth, and 
laid up museums of inexhaustible treasures for the researches of the 
practical and speculative geologist of the present era. 

The lofty banks, if they may be so termed, which skirt these sin- 
gular lanes of in-going waters, are clothed with fir trees; and 
fhowning promontories thrust out their sombre points, as if to frustrate 
the prying progress of the adventurer, who dares to invade the silent 
.precincts of the renowned Nipen; their dark shadows resting upon the 
tranquil fluid, and adding to the sufficiently wild and romantic 
scenery which every where within the Fiords meets the eye. 

At certain seasons, however, these tranquil branches of the ocean 
are subject to the “doings” of the hurricane as it hurries away to its 
final goal towards the icy piles of the frozen ocean, as to those of the 
minor whirlwind. Various are the feats on the Fiords of these aéria} 
spirits. It appears that of old the hyperborean bishop (who was con- 
sidered as veracious as his episcopal brother Pontophidan of Greton 
notoriety), Olaus Magnus had spoken of these feats. He relates that, 
shoals of herrings were carried through the air by hurricanes, dried 
by the sun, and distributed, ready cured upon the coasts. Let no man 
after this rail against the terrors of the hurricane. Seriously, there 
may be little or no exaggeration in the good old bishop’s account ; 
recent observations have shown that whirlwinds are common on the 
Fiords, indeed, from their particular formation we should have ex- 
pected such, as also from the radiation of heat, electricity, &c. On 
the Lofoden isles a blast of wind, a few weeks ago, whisked away a 
a herd of swine, and probably let these fall into the sea, for they were 
never heard of again. In Kaafjord, in Alten, Dr. Nielson relates that, 
last winter, as he stood at his window, the wind took up a boat from 
the Fiord, with three men in it, full ten feet in the air; then whirled 
it round and turned it over, so that the men were drowned. 

The effect of a hurricane must be terrific on sucb an iron bound 
coast as that of Norway ; and the roaring of the elements astounding, 
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= aia and re-echoed from the roeky eminence in the narrow. 
iords. 

From another quarter we have the following seconnt :—On ‘the 13th 
of September, about half-past three in the day, there suddenly arose 
at Constantinople, a whirlwind, which in a moment filled the air with 
dust and light bodies. It crossed the port with the greatest rapidity, 
raising the sea in its passage, and doing considerable damage. In the 
front of Yali-Kiosque, a boat was overturned, and a man, three women, 
and a child were lost. Several caicques were capsized at the entrance 
of the Bosphorus, but fortunately the persons in them were picked Op; 
among them Hussein Pacha. 

An Austrian vessel, the Gloria, was blown over, and the crew only 
saved through the exertions of the Russian packet, the Kersonese. 
The whirlwind luckily was of short duration, and in a quarter of an 
hour the sea was again calm. 

A letter from Cette, near Montpelier, gives‘an account of the effects 
of a meteor which passed over that place on the 22d of October ‘last. 
The Government establishment of engineers, a very extensive building, 
was utterly destroyed; even the walls not left standing. The zinc 
roof of the building was carried into the air, and broken into a 
thousand pieces, which fell in different parts of the town, where they 
did a great deal of injury. Several other buildings were also destroyed ; 
and the place is described as resembling a town which has undergone 
the horrors of a siege. At the same time, a storm prevailed in the 
harbour, which wrecked and sunk six or seven large merchant vessels, 
besides a great number of fishing and other boats. The number of 
persons who perished is calculated at about thirty, but the exact num- 
ber was not known, and many were missing whose fate was still un- 
certain. A great number, besides, are severely wounded from - the 
falling of houses; and even at the time when the accounts came away, 
the people were afraid of a renewal of disasters, as the storm was ‘not 
yet over. The inundations have been very great. 

A hurricane passed over some of the Caribbee isles; among the rest 
St. Kitts is stated to have suffered. And it appears that the shocks of.an 
earthquake were experienced in British Guiana, Trinidad, Grenada, 
and St. Vincent, on the 29th of August last. 

TYPHON. 
To the Editor. : 


RAW WRAAANLS 
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Tue south-west coast of Africa, is at the present moment, a subject 
of much interest; we therefore give the details of this distressing ship- 
wreck, in order to impress upon ship-masters, the necessity of extreme 
caution in approaching this part of the coast, which from the strong 
northerly cnrrent always running, is very dangerous. We beg to 
invite further communications on the currents. 

The Bristolian under the command of Captain Cooke, a very in- 
telligent and able navigator, left Bristol, on the 29th of March last, 
and made a quick passage to within a short distance of her destination 
{Ichaboe.) We give extracts from the log:— 
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~ Sunday, May :26th,-1844.— Noon: -freeh breezes.and . thick foggy 
-weather, the same-we had experienced, for several days previous ; the 
feg was 90 dense we were unable to obtain any: sights. We considered 
‘Ourselves at thia-time in lat. 28° 00/S. and long. 14° 10’ E. At 4 
p-m. heard breakers a-head, put the helm down, but the ship missed 
: stays ; tried to wear ber, but in doing so run among the breakera and 
atruck. The first sea hove the ship upon the rocks and dashed the quar- 
ter boat to pieces, we at the time supposing it to be an outer reef. At 
4b. 15m. p.m. tremendous seas running, driving the ship among the rocks; 
aaw the main land, but no possibility of escape, until the keel hung 
and her bows swung round upon a rock, the sea now making heavy 
breaches over her fore and aft. We immediately cut away the spars, 
and launched one of them over the bows; sent one hand down the spar 
with a rope, but he was immediately washed off, and with great diff- 
culty obtained the rocks ; he then made fast the rope to a rock, by 
which after considerable difficulty some got on shore ; the remainder 
we hauled on shore in bowline knots through the breakers. In five 
minutes after I landed the sea drove the ship broadside on the rocks, 
swept the decks, and stove in her larboard broadside, she having fallen 
deck out to thé sea, washing the long-boat, and a quantity of bread 
and water puncheons,on shore. At 5h. 30m. p.m. dark foggy weather, 
dense and thick. like rain, and extremely cold ; picked up the long- 
boat’s covering, and rigged a tent in the best manner we could, and 
passed a wretched night on the sand in our wet clothes. 

Monday, 27the—At daylight found the beach strewed with pieces of 
the wreck for miles; found a puncheon of bread and two puncheons of 
water, partly damaged. This was indeed a great blessing, otherwise 
we must have perished, surrounded with nothing but sand-hills, the 
weather continuing very thick, not able to dry our clothes, or procure 
any fire; gathered all the clothes we could find along the beach, and 
also a few pieces of beef and pork that were washed ashore. Disco- 
vered several tracks of wild beasts. 

Tuesday, 28th.—Weather more moderate ; visited the wreck, it 
being low water, the ship lying nearly dry upon the rocks; found all 
her Jarboard side and decks completely gone, and most of the things 
washed out of her; found a keg of powder, all wet; dried a little, with 
which we procured a fire and dried our clothes. In the night we saw 
several large animals on the beach. Got the long-boat on the sand to 
endeavour to repair her, she being bilged in several places, and part of 
the keel gone, so that should the sea go down, by the blessing of God, 
we may be enabled to leave this place in her; if not, our only alterna- 
tive will be to walk to Angra Pequena, or Ichaboe, which we suppose 
to be about one hundred miles distant. 

Wednesday, 29th.—This day we visited the wreck, and found a 
barrel of flour and several useful articles for repairing the boat, and a 
compass ; put several pieces in the boat’s bottom, and repaired her 
keel. During the night saw several animals along the beach, some 
very large; kept up a fire to keep them away ; found a spaniel dog we 
had on board to be very useful to us at night in keeping watch. 

Thursday, 30th.—Finished repairing the boat and got her along the 
beach with planks and rollers, for a distance of half a mile, to a spot 
where we hope to be able to get her off as soon as the surf should 
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decrease ; got sone small tasks and filed them with water.and rolled 
them up to the boat, in readiness to pat into her. Saved two top- 
gallant-stadding-sajls from the wreck for boat’s saéls. Throughout: the 
night the animals continued to come close to the tent; increased: oar 
fire to keep them away. ony 

Friday, 31st.—The surf continuing very high, not having deoressed 
since we have been here. Made a rudder, masts, and oars for the 
Jong-boat, and put the bread and water into her, ready for launching 
when an opportanity shall offer. Still collecting different articles of 

clothing along the beach, not that we shall be able to take any away 
If we cannot lammeh the boat. os 

Saturday, June 1st.-Shifted our tent to the long-boat, and got every 
thing necessary into her, ready to embark the first opportunity, the 
weather being mack finer to-day than it has been since we have been 
here. 

Sunday, 2nd.—We expect to be able to leave this place to-day; 
the surf appears more moderate than it has been since we have been 
here. At noon a thick fog came on so that we could scarcely see twice 
the boat's length, with a strong breeze from the northward and weet - 
ward, which increased the surf so that it was imposible to launch the 
boat. 

Monday 3rd.—Thick foggy weather, with a fresh breeze from 
the N.W.; the surf more moderate. At noon got the boat as near as 
possible to the sea, in readiness to launch her at high water. At 3 
p-m. the tide rising, made every exertion to launch her, but heavy 
rollers coming suddenly in baffled all ourattempts to do so. ‘The first 
heavy roller striking her, drove her broadside on the beach and filled 
her with water, which deprived us of many useful things, and left os 
in a much worse state than we were before we attempted it, having de- 
stroyed our bread and wetted everything in her, which caused us to 
spend another most wretched night in our wet clothes. Got the boat 
back again on the beach without damage. ? 

Tuesday, 4th.-—Fresh breeze from the southward, and thick gloomy 
weather. Prepared the boat for another start, putting less water 
and bread in her than before. At 4 p.m. the tide rising, made 
another attempt to launch the boat, but heavy rollers coming in pre- 
vented us from doing so: took out our provisions from the boat, and 
hauled her up the beach, clear of the surf, and rebuilt our tent, having 
found one of the topsails washed on shore. 

Wednesday, 5th—Passed a most miserable night, being very cold 
and wet. At daylight strong northerly breezes with a tremendous 
surf and dark thick weather. Found it impossible to launch the boat 
this day. Took a long walk into the interior of the country, in the 
direction of the Namerquay village, as laid down in the chart; saw 
several snakes and rats, and the bones of some very large animals, but 
no sign of inhabitants. 

Thursday, 6th.— Dense thick fog, like rain: daylight, northerly 
winds and thick weather, with a very high surf. Found it quite im- 
possible to altempt to get the boat off this day. At 11 A.M. took a 
long walk in a northerly direction towards a high mountain, which 
we ascended : discovered several large caves and the skeletons of large 
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people going in different directions to see what they may discover, but 
have seen nothing to our advantage as yet. We continue to find 
ourselves getting more and more miserable, passing very unquiet nights, 
and scarce able to move our limbs when we awake. 

Friday, 14th.—Midnight: weather still the same as yesterday ; 
passed another most wretched night, it being very damp and cold. 
Daylight: more fine, the sun shewing out strong refreshed us a little. 
Noon: strong breezes and fine weather, with a very high surf, find it 
quite impossible to attempt the boat this day; made another excursion 
into the interior and found a large quantity of salt in a valley two or 
three miles from the sea. 

Satardzy, 15the—Midoight: dark gloomy weather and very cold. 
Daylight: fresh breezes from the south-west, with a dark thick 
fog like rain, scarcely able to see the length of the tent, with a very 
high surf running. We see no change for the best, but apparently for 
the worse, neither any chance of launching the boat, the rocks standing 
so far out, aod although the surf is so high it scarcely covers the 
inner ones, so that we have abandoned all hopes of getting the boat off, 
and intend to walk to-morrow, weather permitting, as this day 
throughout has been so thick and foggy that we could scarcely see any 
distance. Every one preparing to walk; each providing himself with 
a little bread and water, and the little clothes we saved from the wreck, 
Our prospects are very gloomy at present, but we hope, by the blessing 
of the Almighty, to succeed in this our attempt in this arduous task, 
as we koow not what we may have to encounter before we meet any 
shipping or friends. 

Sunday, 16th.—Midnight: strong winds from the south-west. 
Daylight: increasing winds. Ascertained that we are to the south of 
the Namerquay village, about fifteen or twenty miles, and not koowing 
what treatment we may receive from them, thought it prudent to aban 
don walking to day. Went several miles along the beach to try if we 
could see anything of them, but without effect. 

Monday, \7ih,—Midnight: blowing very hard from the south-west. 
Daylight: still the same weather, with a very high surf. We intend 
to wait a day or two more to see if we can launch the boat before we 
ventare among those people. 

Tuesday, 18th.—Midnight: fresh south west winds and thick wea- 
ther- Daylight: still the same, with a high surf. No possibility 
of lanoching the boat this day, Took another long walk in a 
southerly direction, to see if we could find anything to our advantage, 
ae without success. Found a deep valley with a quantity of water in 

; at first seeing, supposed it to be fresh, but was sadly disappointed 
on. tasting it, to find it quite salt. 

Wednesday, 19th.— Midnight: moderate winds and fine weather. 
Day-light: still the same, surf continuing still very high. Find it 
quite impossible to launch the boat, without a rope out a head to 
steady her and keep her head to the surf. Commenced building a 
float out of. some of the deck planks, &c., in order to carry an anchor 
outside the surf; not being able to procure a small anchor, converted 
the brig’s iron tiller into one, by lashing iron shear poles across for 
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‘of whieh js - peadtally ovbrilawdd with: it or’ 5 feet water on ‘it’ ‘onte a 
year, ov sometimes once in two years. Then isthe time for ftie’ Bsy 
men to casry in flats to the Barcaderos,* for the logwood which ‘the 
had cat and heaped inthe dry season. For as logwood will not swim, it 
les in those heaps, (which are sometimes far inland) until the flood 
mses high enough to bring their flats to it. Although a great part of 
the Bay is sometimes overflowed with water, yet there are large tracts 
of fine land, which are never overflowed, but yield good pasturage for 
cattle, and will produce plenty of American fruits and vegetables. 

I cannot help thinking, but the Bay of Honduras might be of much 
tore Importance to Great Britain, than it ever yet bas been, provided 
in a time of war with Spain, a formal possession by conquest of the 
‘Bay was taken and avowed an English Colony under proper practicable 
Tegulations and restrictions, adapted to the situation and circumstances 
ef the place ; all which might be done with very little noise or trouble, 
and an inconsiderable expense to the governinent. What I think has 
hitherto detrimented our mother country, is the trade formerly carried 
on in the Bay by the Dutch, who were generally freighted from Hol- 
band to Curracoa, when they used to deliver the greatest part of their 
cargo, and then run down to the Bay of Honduras with sundry goods, 
seeh as Holland stripes, checks, calicoes, cambrics, muslins, Osnaburghs, 
sail-cloths, cordage, powder, shot, small arms, cutlasses, and other 
hardware; also brandy, Geneva, arrack, wine, sugar, earthen and 
China ware, &c.; and it was remarkable those Dutch ships were always 
the quickest loaded, and with the best wood. Large quantities going 
to Holland on freights (one half for the other) by which the principal 
Baymeo’s property was lodged in Holland, and the Dutch supplied 
foreign markets with logwood, much cheaper than the merchants in 
England could do; for great part of their remittances were usually in 
goods at a cheaper rate than the English vessels afford them, though 
not cheaper than I imagine they might do—if a means of securing all 
the Jogwood to Great Britain could be effected. 

The best method I can think of would be (provided the Bay was 
settled by the government as before hinted) for a small company of 
merchants to contract for the logwood cut there on certain terms at 
fixed prices; and to send ships with proper goods to purchase part, 
and earry away the other part on freight for those that wanted to 
ship it. A€the same time proper regulations might be made to prevent 
the Dutch trading to the Bay ; for besides the logwood, fustic, and 
other dying woods, there are also great quantities of fine mahogany. 
As for the North American Traders to the Bay, most of the logwood 
they receive, which is very considerable (for their provisions and iron 
ware) is sent to Holland or Hamburgh, for I am informed they use 
bat little themselves, and very little of it goes to England. 

The Mosquito Shore.—Black river for near forty years past has been 
the place mostly inhabited by white people, chiefly occasioned by its 
being the rendezvous of the logwood cutters, when expelled the Bay of 
Honduras by the Spaniards. And as many of them had sufficient reasons 


net to expose themselves in any British dominions, they chose this place 
(x "4 } i a 


a od _Gorruytion of ‘* Embarcaderos®, or places for Embarking. 
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_ Here Iicannat help mentioning the state and condition of the lown 
and fort of Port Omoa, a Spanish. settlement about sixty-eight leagues 
to.tbe westward of Black River. It has a very fine harbour for, ships 
fo, Jay. in with, safety ; was first settled by the Spaniards in the year 
1751,.and.during the last peace between England and Spain,’ a 
Guarda Costa "big of fifteen carriage guns, commanded by Don 
Joseph Antanio de Palmu, has been kept there and several times com- 
milted violent oytrageous depredations on many English yessels, and 
this. impunely. Jn January 1762, the fort was in a ruinous condition, 
it being only first built with sand in boarded coffers, and that faced 
witb half-burot bricks, which are now decayed; therefore they were 
building a new fort with stone, which was then raised about one foot 
aboye ground. In the town were about thirty soldiers besides officers, 
aud the civil inhabitants about twenty whites, and sixty mulattoes and 
free roes, With 200 slaves belonging to the king of Spain, with 
iaalve baa brass cannon twenty-four pounders, some brass field pieces, 
and four or five iron guns of different bores. “, e 

Jt ig greatly apprehended that when the fort of Omoa is properly 
tenable, that brig wil] range the Mosquito Coast, and take eve 
vessel she can meet wilh and conquer, as they will then have a safe 
jand geod leeward port to run to when danger is apprehended. On the 
other band was this port in possession of the English, & very consider- 
‘able and advantageous trade might soon be carried on there, if being 
_@ Barcadero for great part of the Province of Guathemala, &c. ‘I'he 
‘Mosquito Iudians are staunch friends to the English and implacalfle 
enemies to the Spaniards; they are naturally of a lazy disposition, 
;aag will seldom work except when they are very poor; then they wilk 
cut mahogany, build canoes, get tortoiseshell, or be employed mapy 
other useful ways, though the chief service I think they are of, is 
supporting au English footing on the Continent, protecting the small 
trade carried on here (which might be greatly augmented) and keeping 
the neighbouring Spanish settlements in awe, by which means it ‘re- 
mains in the power of the British Court to estab ish Colonies, or perie- 
trate, into a, valuable part of the Spanish American Dominions, when- 
ever, they, may think proper to have it done. Besides the Mosquito 

Jndiaps mentioned in the list of inhabitants, who live near the Sea 
coast, there. are numbers of other tribes, asthe Pawyers, Panamakars, 
Twakas, Myssues, Woolvas, Ramas, and Cukeras, &c. who inhabit the 


. maquataings, vajes, and plains off this Continent, who have no commerce 
, oy Connections with the Spaniards, therefore might with a li(tle trouble be 


in time made,a useful people, if there should be occasion for them. This 
magy.of the inbabitants are sensible of, by the trials they have long 
had of the Panamakaws up Wauks River, the Woolvas and Cakeras 


. at Blewfields, and the Ramas at Point 4 Guarda, &e. ; all which 


bave, pabayed with great, sincerity and industry, and would willingly 
shold a, frien a converse with the English, but that ‘some ill-dispésed 
. lawless people practise as often as opportunity permits the tradé of kid- 
AAPPANE, or catching, or/selling those poor ignorant filand crealutes as 
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the place ; he manufactures a considerable quantity of mahogany and’ | 


‘ 


tortoiseshel), &c., which he exports to Jamaica and the Northern Colonies. 
I must say he has taken great pains in civilizing and taming numbers 
of his neighbouring Indians (the Woolvas and Cukeras) in the manner 
he has done; for on his first going there they were almost wild, having 


very little commerce with any English, less with the Mosquito men, | 


and none with the Spaniards, and I am sorry to say that through the 
instigation of a few ill-disposed people (both Whites and Musteas) 
numbers of these poor Woolvas and Cukera Indians have been lately 
kidnapped by the Mosquito men, and sold as slaves to their instigators, 
who make a considerable profit by disposing of them a second time. 

This treacherous practice, I am informed, was first set on foot by a 
few notorious villains, who wickedly and falsely instilled into the 
heads of the Mosquito men, that this handful of poor wretches was 
going to make war withthem. Although this preposterous scheme (may 
by all reasonable people that know any thing of the natnre and situa- 
tion of the Mosquito men, Wovlvas and Cukeras,) be looked on not 
only as improbable, but also impossible for them to think of such a 
thing, nevertheless the gain the Mosquito men and their instigators 
find by this trade of Indian catching, induces them privately to pursue 
it by all opportunities ; neither is it in the power of the superinten- 
dant to put a stop to it, it being 400 miles from where he resides. 
As for the harbour of Blewfields, it might be easily fortified, and 
there is plenty of stone fit for such p:rpose, and oyster shells sufficient 
for white lime. 

St. John’s Castle on the Lake Nicaragua stands on a rock of an easy 
ascent. In it there are twenty-five guns, eighteen brass, and seven iron 
of eighteen and eight pounders. It is generally garrisoned with about 
100 men, most of them forced there against their wills for misde- 
meanors, and kept there all their lives, or till they are old, and unfit 
for service, The other part are country peasants who go willingly for 
pay: The castle is a square built of stone, with a dry ditch round it 
of about six feet deep, from the bottom of which to the fort wall is 
about 15 or 16 feet. 

Carpenter's River is called by the Spaniards Rio Matina. About 70 
miles up this river lies a Spanish town, called Caratagua, which pro- 
duces large quantities of the best cocoa, or chocolate. To this river’s 
mooth English vessels used to resort and trade with the Spaniards for 
that commodity, also for considerable sums of money, &c. The 
Spanish traders of this place having appointed some English vessels to 
meet them there in 1759, where they promised to be with proper 
effects to trade, accordingly on the 26th of that month, 3 sloops and 3 
perryaugers from Curacoa, Jamaica, and the Mosquito shore ar- 
rived, and on the 28th dealt with the Spaniards to the amount of 
twelve thousand pieces of eight, and had fair promises for a larger 
sum ina few days. On this assurance, the English and Dutch by 
 sfeear of the Spaniards, left their vessels at anchor without the 

ar, and erected tents on the banks of the river, where they carried 
goods, and waited for their dealers to come back, which they did on 
the morning of the 30th about four o'clock with a body of armed men, 
who rushed into their tents, surprised, and murdered about sixty souls, 


i 
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enly. iwowhite men, and » few. Mosquito dndians.ca ping by. jnatping 
tate the siver‘and swimmieg over. it..: Aseeyeral.Mosqwito men) an 
well as English, as Dutch, were killed at that tine,. the; Mosquity 
king sesolved to be revenged on the Spanjards of Cerratague ali a 
proper season. Accordingly in September 1760, Dillsen, Admira}, of Abe 
Mosquitoes, with six perryaogers and 150 men went.to Carpenters 
river, where they surprized and took a Spanish , breast-nork,: with 
four small carriage and six swivel guns, and, seventy. or, eighiy. 
Spaniards, thirty of which they shut up ina thatched honse, anid 
burnt them alive; twenty or thirty more they put.ta death in old 
blood, and eleven they brought away prisoners with nine perryaugers, 
which the Spaniards had taken from the English within the twe last 
ears. , C® | UBersy f 
: Boca Toro is a good harbour for ships. The Islands near it are good, 
lands and high, as it also ison the main. From the mountain. (by 
the natives’ account) the South Sea may be descried on a clear day. 
This place was in possession of the Boca Toro Indians, till. the Mos- 
quito Indians at the instigation of some Jamaica traders in August 
1758, landed about 300 men in the night on an island, where 
they surprised and destroyed numbers of them, and brought away. four 
or five bundred prisoners, whom they sold as slaves, and the plage is 
now uninhabited. . if 
Up Cooo Lay, or Cocle River, about thirty miles, and ‘then’ about 
forty miles more over mountains, lies a Spanish town called Panamalu 
of about thirty while families, and a number of mulattoes and, negroega 
Near the town is a gold mine, which was taken and plundered the lash 
war by a number of Mosquito Indians, and some white people, |" 
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Siz.—The mode of suspending a compass needle, adopted by M 
Dent, and described in the last number of your magazine, is obe tb 
would naturally suggest itself to a chronometer maker! | WI8" 
cacy of adjustment of the weights around the axis, atid “as 
suspension by making both ends of the axis of rotat 
diamonds and in jewelled holes, a powerful magneti 
in this way will necessarily prove a sensitive, and,’ 
serviceable compass. | 
There are, however, objections to this mode of SO 
have probably escaped the observation of My, Dent Mt 
endeavour to explain. A powerful magnétfd ‘net 
way described, with all the accuracy a 
which watch-makers are capable of besgiy 
used as a dipping needle, or a horizontals 
at right angles to the magnetic meri 
needle will point in the direction of 
rotation be raised to a vertical pal 
and the needle points in the din 
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the first case “wi Wave’ 6 dipping peedle ; ia the second & horizontal 
needle, and we obtai these ends merely by changing the position of 
the axis of the needle. © a , 

If the axis of rotation be neither horizontal, nor vertical, but in 
some intermediate position, the compass needle will neither point in the 
direction of the magnetic dip, nor in the direction of the magnetic mert- 
dian!) Try the experiment, and you will find that the compass will 
dip towards the N.W. or N.E. according as you incline the upper 
end of the axis to the left or tothe right, A compass of this kind 
would require all the nice adjustment of plumb line and spirit level, in 
erder fo ensure anything like accuracy of observation, in every part of 
the world. - 

In rough weather at sea, a compass of this kind, mounted in 
gimbals, neither too sensitive nor too stiff in their motion might 
answer pretty well to steer by, in ships devoid of local magnetism; but 
in smovth water and fine weather, there would be no certainty of 
the axis of rotation of the needle being strictly vertical, without having 
a pendulum onder the compass bowl and a spirit level above it. On 
shore, however, the case is different, a needle mounted to a theodulite 
on Mr. Dent’s plan will answer very well. 

With regard to the errors of steering compasses and Azimuth com- 
passes, whether these arise from the improper placing of “ Lubber’s 
Peint,” the®findex, or from the maker's axis, not coinciding with the 
magnetic axis of the needle. All these errors arise from ignorance, 
or bad workmanship! The majority of compasses are made for sale, 
and not for accurate observation and utility ! 

The author of the paper, you have printed, has supposed that his 
compass may also be subject to some error, that the longitudinal axis 
of his compass needle may not exactly coincide with the magnetic 
axis. But the scientific maker is seldom wrong in this respect, he 
knows very well that if both ends of his needle be similar and equal, 
and the mass be of uniform density and quality of metal, the me- 
chanical and magnetic axis will coincide, and he marks the position of 
bis poles accordingly, and he prores their accuracy by trial, and by 
alternately screwing his cap into both sides of the hole in the centre of 
the needle before he fixes the printed card upon the top of the compass 
needle. The contrivance adopted by Mr. Dent, of making a provision 
for ‘‘shipping” the card either way, will have this good use. We may, 
without other means, ascertain if sufficient care has been used in 
mounting the card, and the amount of error, if any ; but there is 
surely no necessity of making what has been called “‘ index errors” in 
compasses, and theo contriving mechanical means to shew by inverting 
the card, that the magnetic axis of the needle, and the north polar 
diameter of the card have not been fixed properly, #.e.in the same 
vertical plane. 

: I am, &c. 

To the Editor. Writiam WALKER, B.N. 
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Rorab Corx Yacut-Cius.—a.p. 1845. 


Scotsanp possesses two Yacht Clubs, the Roran Easters which is not so well 
supported a3 it ought to be; and the Roya, Nortuern, a list of which latter 
appears at page 635 of the Nautical for Oct. IStt. Mr. A. Hamilton, of 29, 
Rutland-square, Edinburgh, is the Honorary Secretary of the Eastern Club ; 
and Mr. J. Allan, of 120, Buchanan-street, Glasgow, the Honorary Secretary 
of the Northern Club, which is the senior of these two Scottish Associations 
by ten or eleven years. ‘The many Yacht Clubs of England are enumeraied in 
page 520 of the August number of the Nautical, and detailed lists of the 
Cowes and Plymouth squadrons, appear atpp. 520, 572 Now, in this our 
January number, we have to set down one of the three existing Yacht Clubs 
of Ireland, viz. that of Cork, which is known to have flourished so long ago as 
1720, an early date; indeed, prior to which we hear of no Yacht Club whatever 
having been formed or attempted in England, Ireland, Wales, or Scotland. 

In 1845, however, we have clubs enough, clubs almost all round the coast, 

and Hull excepted, we know of no spot where a new one is now very particu- 
larly called for; bat Hull and Harwich will eventually settle this matter be- 
tween themselves. R.H.Y.C. will fit the cap of both of them. So let that 
pass for the present. Our duty to-day is to give some account of the Royal 
Cork Yacht Club, which duty we now proceed to perform. 
- It may be first mentioned that in 1832, Mr. ‘Thowas Hewitt, of the Cork 
Club, wrote and distrivuted a little pamphlet, containing a reprint of its ancient 
rules and orders, taking his information from an undoubted original, printed in 
1765, and which clearly shows, that the Cork Harbour Water Club, was in 
existence in 1720, and still increasing in 1760, and we can ourselves remember 
that up to 1828 it retained this its original appellation. In 1825 it was 
thought advisable to remodel the club in some measure, when it accordingly 
assumed the name of the Cork Yacht Club, and in 1830, his Majesty King 
William the ¥Yourth patronized the Society, and it became the Royal Cork 
Yacht Club. 

Before giving the list of the Yachts belonging to the Royal Cork Yacht Club, 
in 1845, we think it may be interesting to subjoin (taken from Mr. Hewitt’s 
pamphilet), the ancient 


Rules and Orders for the Water Club of the Harbour of Cork, a.p. 1765. 


1. Ordered, That the Water Club be held once every Spring-tide, from the 
first Spring-tide in April, to the last in September, inclusive. 

2. That no Admiral do bring more than two dishes of meat for the enter- 
tainment of the Club. 

3. Resolved, That no Admiral presuine to bring more than two dozen of 
wine to his treat; for it has always been deemed a breach of the ancient rules 
and constitutions of the Club, except when my lords the Judges are invited. 

4. No Captain to bring any strangers to the Club, unless they should lie at 
the Captain’s house the night before; this order not to extend to the Admiral, 
who has a right to invite whom he pleases. 

5. Ordered, That the Secretary do prepare an Union Flag with the Royal 
Irish Harp and Crown on a Green Field in the centre. 

6. Ordered, That the Water Club flag be hoisted on club-days early in the 
morning on the Castle of Hawlboline. 

7. Resolved, That six members make a full Club, and that all transactions 
and matters whatsoever, as are agreed unto by such a number, or more, shall 
be binding to the members ot the said Club. 

8. Ordered, That the Secretary have the rules of this Club affixed to some 
proper place in the Club rocim at Hawlboline Island. 

9. Ordered, that no long tail wigs, large sleeves, or ruffles, be worn by any 
member of the Club. 

10. Ordered, That no boat presume to sail a head of the Admiral, or depart 
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the fleet without his orders, but may carry what sail he pleases to keep com- 
ny. 

11. Ordered, That when any of the fleet join the Admiral, if they have not 
guns to salute, they are to give three cheers, which are to be returned by the 
Admiral, and one cheer to be returned by the Captain so saluting. 

12. Resolved, That the Admiral of the day, to be the better distinguished 
do wear at his mast-head a proper small flag. 

13. Resolved, That twenty-five be the whole number of the members that 
this club may consist of. 

14. Resolved, That such members of the Club, or others, as shall talk of sail- 
tng after dinner, be fined a bumper. 

15. Resolved, That the members of this Club do entertain in course of 
seniority, (if in the Kingdom) or appoint another member to take his turn, 
yee nn notice given him by the Secretary, upon pain of exnulsion. [See 

ule 27. 

16. Resolved, That all business of the Club be done before dinner, except 
appointing the time of the next meeting, or presenting, mulcting, and levying 

es. 
~ 17. Resolved, That every member to be admitted into the club, shall pay 
(pro rata) as much as has been paid by any member, towards building and 
upholding the Club-room, and for any other necessaries. 

18. Resolved, That the captains of this club, who have boats, and. shall not 
attend properly for the future, by sending their boats, (unless they can show 
very good cause), shall for every such offence, forfeit one English crown, to- 
wards buying gun-powder for the use of the fleet, which the secretary is hereby 
ordered to levy, and lay out for the said use, 

19. Resolved, That the knight of the island be accountable for all goods and 
materials belonging to the Club-room. 

20. Ordered, That the knight of the island for the time being, do suffer no 
person or persons whatsoever to go into the Club-room, unless brought by a 
member, or by an order of five members at the least, under their hands, on pain 
of being cashiered. 

21. Ordered, That the admiral singly, or any three captains whom he shall 
appoint, do decide all controversies or disputes that may arise at the Club ; and 
any captain that shall refuse to abide by such decision, is to be expelled. 

N.B. This order to extend to the chaplain, or any other inferior officer. 

22. Ordered, That the fleet meet at Spithead, between the hours of nine and 
eleven in the morning, but the Admiral may appoint any hour, not later than 
eleven, as also the place of rendezvous upon extraordinary occasions. 

23. Ordered, that the secretary write notice to the captains not present at 
the last Club, but in the kingdom, of the next meeting, either by post or mes- 
senger; the captain sent unto isto pay. ° 

24. Resolved, For the future, that no person whatsoever be admitted or 
elected a member, but by ballot. 

25. Resolved, That no person be suffered to land on the island on any Club- 
day, unless by leave from the Admiral. 

26. (April 21st, 1757,) Ordered, That for the future unless the company 
exceed the number of fifteen, no man be allowed more than one bottle to his 
share, and a peremptory. 

27. Resolved, That each member (unless out of the kingdom) entertains in 
his turn, or substitutes amember in his room, otherwise the secretary is to 

vide a dinner, the cost of which is to be paid by the member whose turn it 
shall be to attend, on pain of expulsion. 

In addition to the above Rutes anv Orpers, we are enabled here to give the 
Saitinc Orpers. 


Sailing Orders for the Water Club Fleet, a.v. 1720. 


The flect to rendezvous at Spithead on club-days, by the first quarter ebb ; 
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amy bent not being im sight by the time the admiral is a-breast of the castle in 
‘OPkeislend, to forfeit a British half-crown, for gun-powder for the fleet. 
~-When the adintral bctsts bis fore-sail half-up, it is for the fleet to heave a 
peek thetr anchor, and when the is hoisted up and a gun fired, 
he 


: ae to go ahead, or to windward of the admiral, without 
exdered. The vice-admiral to bring up the rear, and to wear the broad 
; aa his wast-head; the captains to follow the admiral, and to take 
eccerding to their seniority, viz.—The eldest captain present to keep on 


the starboard quarter of the admiral, the second to the larboard quarter ; and 
29 em quite threagh the fleet; if any stranger or join company, it is 
expected be or they shell receive orders from the admir 


to speak with any of the fleet, he will 
make the following & 3 if with the vice-admiral he will hoist a white 
the oe. derick, and fire two guns : if with any private cap- 
cain, he will heist 2 pendent at his deriek, and fire as many guns as the captain 
ss destanced from him, and from the same side. When he will have the 
te make sail, he will strike his ensign, and hoist a red flag on the ensign 
each quarter. When the red flag is struck anda 

gum Sued then every captain is to come into his proper station. 
He will strike his ensign and fire a gun, when he goes about, and for wearing 


¢ue ; 

Lan be weuld have the fleet to come to an anchor, he will show double 
Deutch coleurs at the end of his gaff, and fire a gun. 

al a ania ios 5 ‘i og tes tre em the boat is to 
betst his ensign with a cross downwards, and fire a gun if he can. 

’ Ifa capaain wpem an extraordinary occasion, should want to go out of the 
me, and away, he is te show his ensign in his shrouds, and fire a gun; the 
ani : cee will show a white flag in his shrouds, and fire a 

>! nota e ” 
ee im bes ang body.very sick on board kim, and wauts to go to the 
island, he is to make a weft in his ensign to lower his pendant half down, and 
fe agen ; if he gets the admiral’s leave, he will be shown a white flag in the 

if not, a red ee . 

When the admiral will have the whole of the fleet to chase, he will hoist 
Dutoh colours under his flag, and fire a gun from each 5 bopleet if a single 
hoat be will hoist a pendant, and fire as many guns from the side as a boat is 
distanced from him. When he would have the chase given over, be will haw! 

gun. 
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at Greenwich and Deptford. Their admiral, who is elecled annually, . and 
hoists his flag on board his little vessel, leads the van and receives the heupurs 
of the flag. The rest of the fleet fall in their proper stations, and keep in sheir 
line in the same manner as the King’s ships. ‘This fleet is attended with .« 
prodigious number of boats, which with their colours flying, drums beating, 
and frumpets soufding, form one of the most agreeable aad splendid sights.” 
We have now only to add, that the detailed list of the Royal Cork Yacht Club 
for 1845, will appear in a future number of the Naudical, and that Dublin and 
the Shannon will not be forgotten. ; 





Tue ExperimentTaL Bric SQuapRON. 


The following details of the cruise are furnished by a correspondent of the 
Morning Herald :-—~ 

Ocr. 29.—Tried by the wind in light winds under royals. The trial lasted 
enly two hours and a half, at the end of which the Flying Fish beat the Daring 
130 yards. Itis fair to state that this superiority of the Fiying Fish was owing 
to a shift of wind in her favour, as the ing held the advantage till then ; 
yet it was an advantage, as proved by the angles, of 130 yards for the Fiying 
Fish. The Partaloon was third, the Osprey fourth (beaten yf Aa Flying Fish 
1230 yards), the Waterwitch fifth, and the Crusmer sixth. Mutine and 
the Espicgie did not enter the list this day. 

30:h——Tried working to windward in a good fresh breeze, unable to carry 
top-gallant sails. The Dariug went away to windward of all; the weather 
came on thick, and uncertainty attends the exact position, but it was near!i 
as follows :—Daring, Pantaloon, Flying Fish, Osprey, Waterwitch, ; 
Mutine, and Cruizer. No observations were made at the conclusion ; but, in 
two hours and a half, the Daring beat the Pantaloon 1500 yards, Fiyiny Fisk 
2300 yards, Osprey 2500 yards—not measured. 

31st.—Another trial by the wind in a fresh breeze, just able to carry top- 
gallant-sails. The Daring stepped out gallantly in the wind's eye of all. After 
a trial of three hours thé positions of the squadrons were nearly as follows. 
No observations were taken on account of thick weather, but the Firebrand 
noticed the Daring’s advantage :— Daring, Pantaloon, Flying Fisk, Waterwitch, 
Expiegle, Mutine, Osprey, and Cruzier. 

On the 5th of November a trial took place without the Daring, she having 
parted company the previous night. 

Nov. 6th._—Commenced a tnal by the wind under all sail. The Daring 
again stepped out in the wind’s eye, but the wind changing the Commodore 
recalled the vessels, and having assembled they were started before the wind 
which was very light. After a run of four hours and ten minutes the vessels 
came in as follows :—The Flying Fisk, Daring, Pantaloon, Mutine, Espiegle 
Cruizer, Osprey, Waterwitch. 

8th.—Tried in a good strong breeze, working to windward under treble- 
reefed topsails. Daring showed that this was the weather best adapted to 
prove her superiority. At the end of 53 hours Daring had gained dead to 
windward as follows:—On the Waterwitch 2400 yards, Flying Fish, 3300; 
Pantaloon, 3800 ; Espiegle and Osprey, 4000; Mutine, 4900; Cruixer, 8000. 
This was the most decisive trial. The qualities of the Waterwitch (Mr. White's 
first model for a cruiser) varied much on different days. This day it will be 
seen she followed the Daring. The Flying Fish carried away her jib-boom 
im trying to set the sail. J 

There were no trials between the 8th and 18th November. On the 10th 
all the squadron parted company in a gale of wind, excepting Daring, Flying 
Fuh and Waterwitch, nor did they sgain meet until the 17th. The cause as- 
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signed by the Captains of the missing ships was, that the Firetrand 30 tures 
reached chat they were ob.ieed to he-to. 

Isth.—There waaa triai oy the wind, under all sail—lizht winds. At the 
end of ive and a quarter hours’ triai the Mariag had the advantage over the 
Flymg Fish, 759 garda; Expiegle, 900; Waterwitch, 2150; Jlucinte, 200, 
Cruizer, 2400; Osprey, 4600. The Panata/oon did not try, not having joined 
company. 

lucn.—A trial on awind, in a fresh topgallant breeze. The Darig and 
Waterwitch went to witdward of the others in belf an hour. ‘The #webrand 
annuiied the trial and started the brigs afresh, wich the wind on the quarter. 
The Daring again tock the lead, and in fuur cours g:imed on the 4 ymyg Fish 
200 yards; Mutine, 1950; Eapiegle, 2000; Waterwitch, 3200; Hantaloon, 
AGOO; Oaprey, 5450; Cruzer, 6600. 

Zist—A trial with wind abeam, speed between eizht and nine knots, under 
royal, The Darmgagain exhibited great superiority in this weather and 
point of sailing. The trial lasted but two hours, owing to achanze of wind, 
when she gained on Flying Fish, 650 yards; Exspiezie, 150; Mutine, 800 ; 
Waterwitch, 2000; Cruizer, 2200; Osprey, 2500. 

The Pantaloon was not allowed to try, Captain Corry having issued orders 
that no wa'er was to fill the tanks for bailast; the Licutenant commanding 
the Lantaloon reported hia vessel “ unsafe withcut ballast,” when he was per- 
mitted to fill for safety of the vessel, but in consequence was not afterwards 
allowed to try her rate of sailing with the others. 

22d.—Commenced a trial by the wind, in a very light breeze, two or three 
knots speed. The wind fell light and baffling, and the trial ended without 
any observations, leaving the Daring the advantage, even in the lightest 
weather. 

Two other trials took place subsequently, in which we are informed the 
During was again the best, and the £spiegle improved her position ; but no 
particulars have reached us. 

This concludes the accounts of the sailings, which have proved a service of 
the most trying description for the officers and men. The former have been un- 
ceasingly employed after breakfast, (which took place before daylight,) till the 
close of day ended the trials, and it need scarcely be dwelt upon that the accounts 
come to hand, speak of cold and wet jackets and broken spars, and that many of 
the vessels were perfect shower-baths compared with others. In these respects 
the Daring is said to be infinitely more comfortable and accomcdating toher crew, 
from her elevated bows and large forecastle, giving nearly the accomodation of a 
half deck in bad weather, whilst her stability far exceeds the surveyor's vessels; 
with the capacity for stowing two month’s provisions more than any vessel of 
the squadron, at the same time 23 tons less by measurement than the surveyor’s 
Flying Fish, which is unable to take three month’s provisions. 

The following letter from Capt. Matson, of the Darke. has been printed in 
a circular by Mr. White, of Cowes, the constructor of that vessel. 


‘*H.M.S. Daring, Dec. 1, 1844. 

““ My dear Sir.— We havo had only one trial since I closed my last letter: with 
respect to the Daring, it was the same story over again: but I am able to give you 
a much better account of the Waterwitch, who showed her strength, and hung pretty 
close to our lee quarter, 

** On the 28th November tricd sailing by the wind in fresh breezes, most of the 
brigs being under single-reefed main and double-reefed foretop-gails, and occasionally 
top-gallant sails! During had single-reefed fore and main topsails, and for a short 
time maintop-gallant sail ; but as I] had it all my own way, 1 took it in, and kept 
under easy sail, winning the race in a canter. Walerwitch carried a press of sail all 
day, had top-gallant sails set almost all the time, and appeared to stand up admira- 
bly. Osprey carried away ber jib-boom, and Cruizer her maintop gallant yard soon 
alter starting ; and Mudine missed stays in the first: tack, and alterwards carried 
away her jibe-boom, the third since Jeaving port. Pantalocn did nothing. We 
were sling for the most part against a heud sea, and she therefore went bodily to 
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leeward, although they have filled all “her tanks with salt water. At the end of a 
#1x hours and a quarter’s trial we had gained as follows ;—On Walerwilch, 1500 
Yards; Expeegle, 4800 yards ; Flying Fish, 7500 yards; Pantaloun, about five 
Tiles, but ber distance could pot be measured, as she was barely in sight ; Osprey, 
Mufne, and Cruizer, were out of sight, dead to leeward, about vight miles distant. 
Had I carried topgallant sails I might have been another mile to windward ; but as 
the weather was so thick, I did not think that any angles could have been taken, 
Murevver, | wished to show that we could beat them all under less sail. The Water. 
tcaich lost a great deal every time in tacking, she had not men enough to work her 
properly. having 22 men on her sick list, out of her smallcrew. All the brigs have 
Very large sick lists, averaging from 15 to 20, owing to their being so very wet. 
Dunng's sick list bas always been the smallest. I have now only eight, and we 
have very seldom eaceeded ten, mostly boys and marines who suffer from sea sick- 
Dess. 

One of my officers yesterday received a note from a friend on board the Firebrand, 
who says there is but one opinionon board the Firebrand respecting During. Ihave 
Written several letters respecting her capabilities, copies of which I will send you 
with this letter. I think the Espiegle is decidedly rising in the scale, and I think 
that the Muiine would have beaten the Flying Fish yesterday, had she not carried 
away her yib-boom. Inever saw her make so good a start, she is generally the very 
Worst. The commodore gave me an order to supply my spare ji boom to Mutine, 
thinking, I suppose, that Daring is the least likely to carry one away, Iam glad of 
it, for 1 hope to get arother in its place a couple of inches stuuter. 

December 3rd, off the Lizard.— We made a glorious finale yesterday, running into 
the Channel, we tried with the wind a-beam, going 1 Knots, ander all plain sail, 
tXcept royais, At starting, During was No. 6 iu the line, Lut she soon passed them 
all, acd led the field in fine style, gradually increasing her distance every half hour. 
At the end of a four hours trial we had gained as tollows—on Exspiegle 2100 yards, 
Mute, 2540 vards, Flying Fish, 3080 yards, Osprey, 3200 yards, Waterwitch, 4800 
vards, Cruizer, 5605 vards, and Pantaloon, 10,000 yards. You wlll see that although 
the Daring beat them all so much, the other four large brigs were very near together, 
only $00 yards difference between them. The little Waulerwitch did very well, she 
cannot be expected to run with the large brigs, but she showed herself off in com- 
farison tothe Puntaloon. The Wutlerwiich tried to carry a fore-top-mast stud-sail, 
but it did her more harm than good, and she took it in. Puntalvun was sailing on 
her beam ends all the afternoon. I certainly never saw a man-of-war heel over so 
much before, she must have sailed with an inclination of about 30 degreea. She 
does not appear to be any stiffer than before she filled her water tanks. 

At the end of the trial yesterday we were close in shore, about three miles from 
the Wolf Rock, the Commodore then made the signal to part company, and make 
the best of our way back to the rendezvous, off the Lizard. I put the canvas on the 
Danng,and we were at our post by daylight, where we met the Commodore, the 
ocly vessel in sight. The Osprey made her appearance this afternoon, but at sunset 
neither of the others had arrived. 

Dec. 4,—Our trials are now over, and we are-making the best of our way to Ply- 
mouth, with orders to chase the Firebrand to the Eddystone, the wind is light and 
kaffiing, and it depends more on chance than on good sailing who gets there first. 
However, I mean to see what I can do by daylight. Perhaps I may not have time to 
adu ansthing more than to offer my sincere congratulations on your success in giv- 
ing to the service so matchless a brig as the Daring. 

Tam, &c, 
Mr, Joseph While, Ship builder, East Cowes. H. J. Matson, Captain, 





The following circular has recently been issued by the Admiralty :— 

**[t naving been represented to the Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty, that 
the word “port ” is frequently, though not universally, substituted on board Her 
Majesty’s ships for the word ‘ larboard,’ and as the want of a uniform practice in 
this respect may lead to important and serious mistakes, and the distinction be- 
tween ‘starloard* and ‘port’ isso much more marked than that between ‘ star- 
beard’ and ‘jarboard,’ it is their Lordships’ direction that the word § Jarboard’ shall 
no longer be used to signify left on board any of Her Majesty’s ships or vessels. 

By command of their Lordships, 
Sipxiy HERRERT. 
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Now, I think it is not of very great importance, considering what occurred 
subsequently, whether at the time they quitted the vessel (the T'wo Friends) 
the master and crew entertained any rational expectation of being able to 
rescue her from the perilous condition in which she was placed, because it is 
quite clear that the vessel did become entirely and altogether abandoned. 
When the master and crew reached the Havana they were unable, even with 
the assistance of the consignees, to obtain the aid of any person to go to the 
spot on which the ship lay to endeavour to rescue her. ‘They stated that the 
spot was so dangerous that no person could be induced to embark in such an 
enterprise. Now, with regard to the John Blake, her voyage was from Co- 
lombia to Cork or Falmouth for orders. She steered from Cape Antonio, in 
Caba, intending to sail homewards; but on March 6th, she, as it appears, 
when 30 or 40 miles north of Cape Antonio, struck on a reef of rocks, and 
also got off in the first instance, but at 11 o'clock at night struck again. It is 
stated in the protest and affidavit, that after 48 bours’ exertion the crew were 
forced to abandon her; and it appears that the abandonment actually took 
place on the 9th March, at about half-past 12 o’clock in the morning; that 
they left in the long-boat and jolly-boat, and equipped themselves with some 
provisions, sails, a compass, and, as subsequently stated, though [ think it a 
matter of no importance whatever, with two coils of rope, for the purpose of 
saving their lives. They made for the island of Cuba, but whilst advancing 
towards a part in which they hoped to obtain shelter, they met with the Two 
Friends, in the abandoned state to which I have before referred. They state 
that she was lying with her two anchors down. They weighed the anchors, 
threw overboard part of the cargo, and finally they got the vessel to sea; that 
they then pursued a course towards England, because they had_ no information 
as to the destination of the vessel, but from the inscription on the stern they 
had every reason to believe that she belonged to the island of Jersey. Now, 
in so doing, I must say, [ see no reason to doubt that the course pursued by 
these persons was a wise and proper one. 

They state in their protest, in rather figurative terms, the reason of their 
determining to adopt this course, for they say “ they did it for the benefit of 
the ship and cargo, and all persons interested in the same, for the preservation 
of their own lives; and they did so after having, with the deepest deliberation 
and concern, adjudicated which was the best course.’’ Now, there were seve- 
ral motives which induced them to adopt the plan they finally pursued—viz., 
the safety of the vessel and the cargo they had boarded, and the preservation 
of their own lives; and though it is subsequently stated in the Act on Petition, 
and also in the affidavit, that they might have reached the Island of Cuba in 
safetv, yet the court is to recollect the undoubtedly dangerous spot they were 
in with their boats, at a distance of 35 miles, according to their own statement, 
from the port which they wished to reach, and subjecting them to some peril. 
But on the 20th April they reached Dartmouth, having, according to their 
statement, encountered some bad weather. The value of the property is 
1,2372., and, of course, there are some deductions which must be made, on ac- 
count of aclaim which is to be preferred, in consequence of the Proctur of the 
Admiralty, in the first instance, taking possession of the property, and pro- 
curing a valuation thereof. Now, I am of opinion, that this is, beyond all 
doubt or question, a case of derelict ; but, at the same time, it is not one of any 

uliar merit, but quite the contrary. The amount of reward to be allotted 
in a case of derelict is, as is very well known, entirely in the dicretion of the 
court. Ina very early case Lord Stowell said, that formerly it used to be a 
moiety; but that practice has long been departed from, and those who have 
satin this chair have, for a length oftime, determined that they will apportion 
the reward according to the merits of those who claim to be salvors, not ex- 
ceeding a moiety of the proceeds, except, perhaps, in one or two particular 
cases. 


Now, it appears to me that, before determining what proportion of the value 
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constable of Liverpool, had a numerous brigade of his able force on the spot 
and though they were judiciously placed, their principal utility, we are happy 
to say. consisted in heightening the general effect of the procession by their 
presence, for their interference, in an official capacity was, in no instance 
coming within our notice, required. Not the slightest accident or contre- 
temps of any kind occurred, either during the procession or at any other 
stage of the proceedings throughout the day. Indeed no one essential that 
can be imagined was wanting to the completion of the whole affair from first 
to last ; nor did anything arise calculated in any shape to deteriorate from 
the extreme satisfaction that must accompany a retrospect of the important 
Occurrences, from the commencement to the close. 

LayinG tHe Stoxe.—The time named for this important ceremonial in the 
programme was two oclock, and shortly after that hour it accordingly took 
place, with almost every conceivable concomitant that could impart willing 
and impressiveness to such an occurrence. As was the case throughout, the 
arrange:nents here were most admirable, and appeared to give, as they must 
have doue in reality, the completest satisfaction to every one present. Beau- 
titul as the weather had been the whole of the dav, it was even more beautiful 
at this particular moment. On the vast platform were a large number of 
ladies, who afterwards were present at the ball, and most of the gentlemen, 
whose names will be found in the list of dinner guests. The whole body of 
the procession deployed on the ground opposite the stone, and as viewed 
from the river, the sight which this immense host, arranged, as it were, in a 
natural amphitheatre, and with all their showey paraphernalia gathered about 
them, presented, must, we imagine, have been one of the most striking and 
majestic any of the spectators, probably, ever witnessed, and the like of which 
can hardly be hoped to be seen again. 

The trowel (to borrow the words of our contemporary of yesterday) was de- 
signed and made by Mr. Joseph Mayer, of Lord-street, and does him much 
credit, alike for the beautiful classic feeling about it, and the daring innovation 
made on the old angular shape of the usual trowel. ‘The form of it is that of 
the Greck helm or paddle, on the blade or flat part of which is chased in alto- 
relievo, Terra, the Goddess of Earth, and Neptune, God of the Sea, in the 
act of calling into existence Commerce and Navigation; which are striking] 

urtrayed by a lovely undraped female crowned with an antique Proa ; ak 
bes arms folded across her bosom she affectionately holds in her right hand a 
clavus. The god and goddess, arrayed in their appropriate symbols, the tri- 
dent and dolphin, turretted cornet, and cornucopia, with their heads a little 
inclined, are looking approvingly on the beautiful being of their creation. ‘The 
handle is composed ofa dolphin, which from the curved form it assumes gives 
the whole an elegant and unique appearance, worthy the acknowledged taste 
of the designer. Above the figure is engraved, in classic letters, the tollowing 
inscription; “ Presented to Sir Philip de Malpas Grey Egerton, Baronet, M. 
P. on his laying the foundation-stone of the Birkenhead Docks, XXAIIT day 
of October, MDCCCXLIV, in the VII year of the reign of her Majesty 
Queen Victoria.” And on the back of the trowel the names of the Birkenhead 
Dock Commissioners, with those of the engineer and solicitor. The whole is 
surrounded by that beautiful Greek border, emblematic of the waves so often 
seen on the carly Etruscan vases. 

The following is the inscription engraved on the brass plate on the base of 
the stone, and which engraving was executed by Mr. Leatherbarrow of South 
John-street. 

“ The first stone of the Birkenhead Docks was laid on the 23rd day of Oc- 
tober, 1544, in the seventh vear of the Reign of her most gracious Majesty, 
Qucen Victoria the first, by Sir Philip de Grey Egerton, Bart., M.P. for the 
southern division of the county Palatine of Chester. Birkenhead Dock Com- 
missioners:—David Appleton, William Adamson, M. F. Browurigg, Christo- 
pher Rentham, John Deane Case, William Cole, T. A. Dale, Richard Fry, 
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Maughter, and a toide, “we shall now have it on both sides.")' The late Mr. 
Laird, many vears ago, had an accurate survey made of the pool, and I have 
have seen, as I dare say many others have done, a very able plan for convert- 
ing the pool into a series of docks. It will be needless to revert to historical 
data connected with this plan, they are, I believe, pretty well known. It will 
be needless to revert to the obstacles and impediments that stood in the way 
of the realization of these schemes, suffice it to sav, that they have been for- 
tunately removed. The pool has been surveyed by a distinguished engineer, 
«ho has just taken part in these interesting proceedings. He has drawn out 
a plan for converting it into a series of docks, that plan has been embodied in 
an act of parliament, which was presented last session; the bill encountered 
strict, ngorous, and searching investigation in its passage through both houses; 
but so manifest were the advantages held out, so able were its clauses sup- 
ported by the evidence of the most scientific men of the country: above ail, 
so disinterested appeared the motives of those who applied for the measure, 
(hear. hear.)—that it passed triumphantly through this ordeal, and came un- 
scathed and unmutilated through both houses of parliament, and is now the 
law of the land,—(loud cheers.) The works to be executed under this act are 
of a magnitude wholly unparelleled, I believe in works of a similar description. 
Thev will comprise, in the first instance, a small tidal harbour of about fort 
acres, With sufficient water to admit vessels at all times of the tide at hich 
thev can cross the Victoria bar—(hear). Then there will be a harbour of re 
fuge of ten acres, with beaching ground of four or five acres extent, devoted 
to the use of the trading craft of the river. Also a dock applied to the pre- 
sent uses and purposes of the town of Birkenhead. If these were the only 
obiects in view, they would be most valuable and important. But there is 
to be an opening out of the tidal harbour by gates of vast extent, into a float- 
ing pool of 130 acres, throughout the whole of which the water will be of such 
level, that the banks, comprehending nearly 8000 lineal yards, will be appli- 
cable to the purposes of wharfs and yards, landing-places, graving-docks, 
warebouses, and all other accommodation necessary for a great mercantile 
harbour. 

“ Gentlemen, when I contemplate the extent of these works, when F con-: 
sider the important ulterior consequences which may result from this first 
initiatorv measure, above all, when I look at the extent of building which now 
clothes the banks of this pool around me, and compare them with what the 
state of Birkenhead formerly was, I can scarcely believe myself to be in the 
land of realitv. I have been told, that about a century ago, at the time that 
my worthy ancestor occupied the mansion now so worthily occupied by Sir 
Edward Cust, it was proved in a court of law that Birkenhead was not entitled 
to the name of village, town, or even hamlet, as it did not contain three in- 
habited houses. Whether this be true or not, this I know, from the census, 
presented to parliament in 1801, the number of houses only amounted to 16 ; 
that at the next census, in 1811, that number was increased by only one; 
that in }821, that number was increased bv three, only by three; that in the 
next ten years. to 1831, the increase was 400; that in 1841, the number of 
was 1500. and now I am informed they amount to 2,000, (hear) occupving an 
extent of street exceeding thirty miles, (cheers.) This I look upon as a case 
wholiv anparelleled in the annals of this country, and if among the number of 
persons whom I now address, I see a citizen of the United States of America, 
that country so famous for rising rapid towns, I might even challenge him to 
bring anv analogous instance trom her annals (hear, hear). 

“ I sav then, I can scarcely believe the evidence of my senses when I consi- 
der the vast rapidity with which this place has sprung up. It appears more 
as if some mighty magician, with the wave of the wand, had conjured up a 
flourishing community from the bowels of the earth or from the bosom of the 
sea_ in the full panoply of a commercial community, as Minerva sprang full 
armed from the head of Jupiter, (loud cheers.) If then the mind can scarcely 
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PesinsutaR aNp OrrentaL Steam Navication Company.—At the 
annual general meeting of this company held at the office in St. Mary-axe, Sir 
Charles Campbell took the chair. The report was read by the chairman, from 
which it appeared that the extension of the maii service to and from India, as 
well as between Ceylon, Singapore, and Hong Kong, had been determined upon 
by her Majesty's Government. The directors had entered into contracts for 
four new ships of 1,300 tonsa each, and one of 700 tons, to be ready fur sea in 
the course of the ensuing year. The line of communication to Calcutta, Mad- 
ras, and Ceylon will be established in January, and the communication to China 
would be opened as soon as the vessels could Le placed on the line. The Pre- 
cursor had been purchased for 45,000/., and 8,000/., has been expended in her 
improvement. The cost of this vessel was paid for out of the undivided profits. 
The subject of transit through Egypt had occupied the attention of the directors, 
but the matter of transit had now to be taken up by the Egyptian government, in 
which case it was expected that the steain vessels of this company on the Nile 
would be purchased by the Pacha of Egypt. The question of the supply of coals 
for the company’s vessels in India was expected to be satisfactorily met by the 
extensive beds of coal discovered in India, and worked by the sanction of the 
Indian government. At the annual meeting last year, the undivided profits were 
44,815/,, to which were added the profits of the last twelve months, 65,0522, 
making a total profit of 109,897/., which, after the payment of a dividend of 3% 
per cent. fur the half year to April and the same till October, 1844, left a bal- 
ance of undivided profit of 74,020/. After a short discussion, in whieh Dr. 
Bowring, Mr. Carlton, Mr. Cawthorn, the chairman, and others took part, the 
report was adopted, and thanks were voted to the chairman and directors, after 
which the meeting adjourned. 








WRECKING AND Savinc.—We have preserved the following case as a curious 
instance oft he crew of one vessel abandoning her in danger, and bringing home 
another vessel across the Atlantic Ocean, which had been previously abandoned. 
It is alluded to in p. 413 of our last volume. The ¢otal wreck system appears 
to have been interrupted in this case. 


Tue Two Frrenps— 4 Salvage—Derelicl.—In this case the vessel had got. 
on a reef of rocks, about 29 miles from Cuba, and was abandoned by the crew 
The John Blake, another English vessel, had likewise got upon some rocks at 
a short distance, and was likewise abandoned by her crew. The latter in their 
boat, saw the ‘I'wo Friends, and succeeded in getting her off. The value of 
the vessel and cargo was 1,237.—Dr. Haggard and Dr. Elphinstone were 
heard for the salvors, and the Queen’s Advocate and Dr. White for the owners. 

Judgment.—This case is in some respects attended with peculiar circum- 
stances, because the persons who are now seeking to obtain salvage, with re- 
gard to their own ship, experienced a misfortune very nearly similar, in every 
circumstence, to that which had befallen the vessel against which the pro- 
ceedings are instituted. Now, I think it expedient, in the first instance, to 
louk to what did occur to the vessel (the ‘I'wo Friends) herself, antecedent to 
the time when the persons belonging to the John Blake fell in with her. It 
appears that her voyage was from Newport, in Wales, to St. Thomas’s; that 

er destination had been changed, in consequence of finding that there was no 
market for her cargu at St. Thomas’s; and that she then pursued her course 
to the Havana, On the 27th of February, this year, she struck against a rock, 
off which she afterwards floated, but unfortunately struck again on arock in 
the neighbourhood. The crew remained by her till the 20th of February, and 
then left the vessel in two of her boats. Their intention was to goto the 
Havana, for the purpose of obtaining assistance, and accordingly they pro- 
‘ceded in that course, and on tbe 5th of March arrived at the Havana. 
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Now, I think it is not of very great importance, considering what occurred 
subsequently, whether at the time they quitted the vessel (the T'wo Friends) 
the master and crew entertained any rational expectation of being able to 
rescue her from the perilous condition in which she was placed, because it is 

uite clear that the vessel did become entirely and altogether abandoned. 
hen the master and crew reached the Havana they were unable, even with 
the assistance of the consignees, to obtain the aid of any person to go to the 
spot on which the ship lay to endeavour to rescue her. ‘They stated that the 
spot was so dangerous that no person could be induced to embark in such an 
enterprise. Now, with regard to the John Blake, her voyage was from Co- 
lombia to Cork or Falmouth for orders. She steered from Cape Antonio, in 
Cuba, intending to sail homewards; but on March 6th, she, as it appears, 
when 30 or 40 miles north of Cape Antonio, struck on a reef of rocks, and 
also got off in the first instance, but at 11 o'clock at night struck again. It is 
stated in the protest and affidavit, that after 48 hours’ exertion the crew were 
forced to abandon her; and it appears that the abandonment actually took 
place on the 9th March, at about half-past J2 o'clock in the morning; that 
they left in the long-boat and jolly-boat, and equipped themselves with some 
provisions, sails, a compass, and, as subsequently stated, though [ think it a 
matter of no importance whatever, with two coils of rope, for the purpose of 
saving their lives. They made for the island of Cuba, but whilst advancing 
towards a part in which they hoped to obtain shelter, they met with the Two 
Friends, in the abandoned state to which I have before referred. They state 
that she was lying with her two anchors down. They weighed the anchors, 
threw overboard part of the cargo, and finally they got the vessel to sea; that 
they then pursued a course towards England, because they had no information 
as to the destination of the vessel, but trom the inscription on the stern they 
had every reason to believe that she belonged to the island of Jersey. Now, 
in so doing, 1 must say, I see no reason to doubt that the course pursued by 
these persons was a wise and proper one. 

They state in their shoe in rather figurative terms, the reason of their 
determining to adopt this course, for they say ‘‘ they did it for the benefit of 
the ship and cargo, and all persons interested in the same, for the preservation 
of their own lives; and they did so after having, with the deepest deliberation 
and concern, adjudicated which was the best course.’’ Now, there were seve- 
ral motives which induced them to adopt the plan they finally pursued—viz., 
the safety of the vessel and the cargo they had boarded, and the preservation 
of their own lives; and though it is subsequently stated in the Act on Petition, 
and also in the affidavit, that they might have reached the Island of Cuba in 
safety, yet the court is to recollect the undoubtedly dangerous spot they were 
in with their boats, at a distance of 35 miles, according to their own statement, 
from the port which they wished to reach, and subjecting them to some peril. 
But on the 20th April they reached Dartmouth, having, according to their 
statement, encountered some bad weather. The value of the property is 
1,237/., and, of course, there are some deductions which must be made, on ac- 
count of aclaim which is to be preferred, in consequence of the Proctor of the 
Admiralty, in the first instance, taking possession of the property, and pro- 
curing a valuation thereof. Now, I am of opinion, that this is, beyond all 
doubt or question, a case of derelict ; but, at the same time, it is not one of an 

uliar merit, but quite the contrary. The amount of reward to be allotted 
in a case of derelict 1s, as is very well known, entirely in the dicretion of the 
court. Ina very early case Lord Stowell said, that formerly it used to be a 
moiety; but that practice has long been departed from, and those who have 
satin this chair have, for a length oftime, determined that they will apportion 
the reward ee to the merits of those who claim to be salvors, not ex- 
ceeding a moiety of the proceeds, except, perhaps, in one or two particular 
cases. 


Now, it appears to me that, before determining what proportion of the value 
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of this property FE should allot to the salvors, ‘the -fitat ‘question is to determine 
wie are entitled, in the character of salvors, at all; and this of course involves 
the question whether the claim of the owner of the John Blake can be sups 
ported. Now, what are the grounds upon which it is attempted to suppurt the 
claim? Not on the ground of any service rendered by his vessel, the John 
Blake, for she was lust and abandoned before this attempt was made ; but, first, 
upon the ground that assistance was rendered by his boats, the sails, and a 
compass ; and secondly, because two or three apprentices were concerned in 
perfurming the service. Now really I do not, so far as my recollection serves 
me, remember a case founded upon such a slight claim as this. Why, the boats 
were themselves saved by the circumstance of meeting with the ship. What 
would have become of the boats if they had not met with this ship? Either 
they might have becn lost in attempting the passage to Cuba, or have been left 
at Cuba, and have been totally unserviceable or valueless to the owner. It 
should say it was a matter too minute for the two coils of rope, or the compass 
to lay the foundation of a claim for salvage. Upon that ground, then, I have 
no doubt, nor have | any doubt of the invalidity of the claim on account of the 
apprentices. I consider the allotment of salvage service to persons who per- 
form that duty, by their own labour and skill, as a personal reward to which 
they are entitled; and, whether they be apprentices or not, no other person 
has aright to interfere in that property which belongs to ‘hem. I at once, and 
decidedly, pronounce against ie owner of the John Blake participating in any 
a of this salvage ; and this brings me simply to the question, what ought to 

e the amount of the sum allotted. Thinking this was a case, as truly stated by 
the Queen’s Advocate, in which mutual benefit was realised by the salvors, as 
well as services rendered to the property, I think I shall allot an ample amount 
if I decree tu them the sum of 350/., and the costs. 





we 


LAYING THE FOUNDATION STONE OF THE BIRKENHEAD Docks. 


Oct. 23rd, will ever be a red-letter day in the calendar of Birkenhead, a 
memorable epoch in the annals of the commercial enterprise of Great Britain. 
Our readers have for some time past been aware that prodigious preparations 
had been in progress for imparting to the ceremony of laying the foundation 
stene of the new docks the utmost possible splendour and eclat ; and that, to 
this end, nothing which money could achieve, or the personal exertions of 
the chief promoters of the undertaking could afford, was neglected. In fact, 
the excitement which the report of these preparations had created, and the 
incessant publicity given by the local press to every step in advance towards 
thie object, had begat expectations on the part of a large portion of the pub- 
lic, to the realization of which it would have been necessary to have brought 
not mere mortal agency, but the instrumentality of wizards and necromancers, 
for nothing less than a display of somcthing preternatural would, we are 
assured, have prevented many who assembled on the opposite side of the river 
going away greviously disappointed. 

Some estimate approximating to the reality may probably be formed of the 
extent of the procession, when we say that nearly an entire hour was occu- 
pied in its defiling past the spot we were placed in, the Commisioncr’s Rooms, 
at the corner of Hamilton-square ; and this perhaps was as eligible a situa- 
tion as any for seeing the spectacle to advantage. At its earlier stave nothing 
could exceed the regularity that characterised the entire proceedings along 
the route, from the assemblage of the clubs at the Town-hall at ten o'clock, 
until their retirement trom the shore shortly after three. Mr. Miller, the head 
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constable of Liverpool, had a numerous brigade of his able force on the spot 
and though they were judiciously placed, their principal utility, we are happy 
to say, consisted in heightening the general effect of the procession by their 
presence, for their interference, in an official capacity was, in no instance 
coming within our notice, required. Not the slightest accident or contre- 
temps of any kind occurred, either during the procession or at any other 
stage of the proceedings throughout the day. Indeed no one essential that 
can be imagined was wanting to the completion of the whole affair from first 
to last; nor did anything arise calculated in any shape to deteriorate from 
the extreme satisfaction that must accompany a retrospect of the important 
occurrences, from the commencement to the close. 

LarinG THE Stone.—The time named for this important ceremonial in the 
programme was two o'clock, and shortly after that hour it accordingly took 
place, with almost every conceivable concomitant that could impart willing 
and impressiveness to such an occurrence. As was the case throughout, the 
arrangements here were most admirable, and appeared to give, as they must 
have done in reality, the completest satisfaction to every one present. Beau- 
tiful as the weather had been the whole of the day, it was even more beautiful 
at this particular moment. Qn the vast platform were a large number of 
ladies, > afterwards were present at the ball, and most of the gentlemen, 
whose naines will be found in the list of dinner guests. The whole body of 
the procession deployed on the ground opposite the stone, and as viewed 
from the river, the sight which this immense host, arranged, as it were, in a 
natural amphitheatre, and with all their showcy paraphernalia gathered about 
them, presented, must, we imagine, have been one of the most striking and 
majestic any of the spectators, probably, ever witnessed, and the like of which 
can hardly be hoped to be seen again. 

The trowel (to borrow the words of our contemporary of yesterday) was de- 
signed and made by Mr. Joseph Mayer, of Lord-street, and docs him much 
credit, alike for the beautiful classic feeling about it, and the daring innovation 
made on the old angular shape of the usual trowel. ‘Ihe form of it is that of 
the Greck helm or paddle, on the blade or flat part of which is chased in alto- 
relievo, Terra, the Goddess of Earth, and Neptune, God of the Sca, in the 
act of calling into existence Commerce and Navigation ; which are striking] 
page hes by a lovely undraped female crowned with an antique Proa ; with 

er arms folded across her bosom she affectionately holds in her right hand a 
clavus. The god and goddess, arrayed in their appropriate symbols, the tri- 
dent and dolphin, turretted cornet, and cornucopia, with their heads a little 
inclined, are foskine approvingly on the beautiful being of their creation. The 
handle is composed ofa dolphin, which from the curved form it assumes gives 
the whole an elegant and unique appearance, worthy the acknowledged taste 
of the designer. Above the figure is engraved, in classic letters, the tullowing 
inscription : “ Presented to Sir Philip de Malpas Grey Egerton, Baronet, M. 
P. on his laying the foundation-stone of the Birkenhead Docks, XXIII day 
of October, MDCCCXLIV, in the VII year of the reign of her Majesty 
Queen Victoria.” And on the back of the trowel the names of the Birkenhead 
Dock Commissioners, with those of the engineer and solicitor. The whole is 
surrounded by that beautiful Greek border, emblematic of the waves so often 
seen on the carly Etruscan vascs. 

The following is the inscription engraved on the brass plate on the base of 
the stone, and which engraving was executed by Mr. Leatherbarrow of South 
John-street. : 

“ The first stone of the Birkenhead Docks was laid on the 23rd day of Oc- 
tober, 1844, in the seventh year of the Reign of her most gracious Majesty, 
Qucen Victoria the first, by Sir Philip de Grey Egerton, Bart., M.P. for the 
southern division of the county Palatine of Chester. Birkenhead Dock Com- 
missioners:— David Appleton, William Adamson, M. F. Brownrigg, Christo- 
pbher Bentham, John Deane Case, Williain Cole, T. A. Dale, Richard Fry, 
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Thomas Gilbertson, J. H. Greene, William, Homer, J, H.,Hind, John 8. 
J akaon, Witham Jackson, Alexander Kerr, Daniel.MacNicol, Joseph R. Pim, . 
Samuel Stansfield, John Sudlow, C, A. Watson;. Joseph Majlaby, Clerk ; 
James Meadows Rendel, v.z.s. Engineer; John Tomkiuson, Contractor; J. 
B, Leatherbarrow, Sc.” gi 


Sir Philip Egerton mounted the stone, which was the signal for a burst of 
enthusiastic plaudits from the assembled multitude; the band at the same 
time struck up the national air of “ Rule Britannia.” When the cheering had’ 
subsided, Sir Philip spoke as follows :-— 

“ Ladies and Gentlemen.—It has been customary from time immemorial ir 
this country, as I believe also in other parts of the world, to celebrate with 
such pomp and circumstances as the occasion may seem to require, the com- 
mencement of works, either public or private, which from their magnitude or! 
importance are deemed of more than ordinary consequence. It is in compti- 
ance with ancient usuage, and in obedience to the liberal invitation of the 
Commissioners, that we are assembled to witness this magnificent spectacle, 
prepared with no ordinary care, to celebrate the inauguration of the founda- 
tion-stone of the Birkenhead docks. It has been my lot frequently to be pre- 
sent at ceremonials of this description, and I have a vivid and distinct 
recollection of most of the events of the kind which have taken place during 
the last few years. For such occasions are not like the ordinary or passing 
events of the day, making an impression for the moment, and then passing 
into oblivion. ay ey form epochs in our national history, (hear), milestones to 
the high road of time. They are a species of memoria technica, enabling the: 
mind to recall, not only the event itself, but the concurrent and contempora- 
neous events of history. | 

‘*‘ T have a very distinct recollection, I Bay, of most of these ceremonials, 
and I can state most decidedly, and in all sincerity, that I have failed to call 
to mind any which either for its intrinsic worth, or for the important result 
likely to flow from it, can be compared for a moment with the undertakin 
which is this day to be commenced, (hear and cheers.) I am aware that £ 
am making use of terms most comprehensive, that I am submitting myself to 
the charge of allowing prejudice and partiality to bias my judgment ; but I 
trust to show that I ace not made use of terms of exaggeration. I do not 
estimate the value of a work of this description by its superficial areas, or by 
the sum of money that may be expended upon it, but by the amount of advan- 
tage that is likely to accrue from it to mankind at large—(hear, hear and ap- 
plause,) A tiidce over the Thames at London, or over the Menai Straits, is 
a work of great magnitude, and both reflect the highest honour on the dis- 
tinguished engineers employed to construct them. But in their application 
they must be considered as purely local, facilitating the intercommunication 
between the banks of the streams which they span. 

“ Others there are of great magnitude, as the Royal Exchange of London, 
which our gracious Sovereign is about to grace with her presence, and which 
is well worthy our merchant princes, and a lasting ornament to the greatest. 
commercial community in the world (hear.) Still its nature is limited com- 
pared with the results which I anticipate from these works, (hear.) I con- 
sider the advantages which will flow from the erection of these docks will not 
be purely local, will not be only national, but they will be universal, and will 
be felt throughout the length and breadth of the land, will circulate through 
the minutest fibres of the trade and commerce of the country, and be cir- 
cumscribed only by the limits of civilization in the habitable world. 

“ The idea of abbey Wallasey Pool into a series of docks is by no 
means novel or recent. Nature has been lavish in her adaptation of this part 
of Cheshire. Every engineer who has visited the district for years past, has 
been struck with the great capabilities which the locality affords. One of the 

ost distinguished men in British science, Mr. Telford, went so far as to give 

‘3 his opinion that Liverpool had been built on the wrong side of the river—. 
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(laughter, ‘and'a Hide, ‘bel ‘shall tow have it on both sides.”)' “The late Mr. 
Laird, many years ‘ago, ‘Had an accurate survey made of the pool, and T have’ 
have seen, as I dare say many others have done, a very able plan for ‘convert- 
ing the pool into a series of docks. It will be needless to revert to historical! 
data connected with this plan, they are, I believe, pretty well known. It will: 
be needless to revert to the obstacles and impediments that stood in the way 
of the realization of these schemes, suffice it to say, that they have been for- 
tunately removed. The pool has been surveyed by a distinguished engineer, 
who has just taken part in these interesting proccedings. He has drawn out 
a plan for converting it into a series of docks, that plan has been embodied in 
an act of parliament, which was presented last session; the bill encountered 
strict, rigorous, and searching investigation in its passage through both houses; 
but so manifest were the advantages held out, so able were its clauses sup- 
ported by the evidence of the most scientific men of the country; above all, 
so disinterested appeared the motives of those who applied for the measure, 
(hear, hear,)—that it passed triumphantly through this ordeal, and came un- 
scathed and unmutilated through both houses of parliament, and is now the 
law of the land.—(loud cheers.) The works to be executed under this act are 
of @ magnitude wholly unparelleled, I believe in works of a similar description. 
They will comprise, in the first instance, a small tidal harbour of about fort 
acres, with cient water to admit vessels at all times of the tide at whic 
they can cross the Victoria bar—(hear). ‘Then there will be a harbour of ree 
fuge of ten acres, with beaching ground of four or five acres extent, devoted 
to the use of the trading craft of the river. Also a dock applied to the pre- 
sent uses and purposes of the town of Birkenhead. If these were the only 
objects in view, they would be most valuable and important. But there is 
to be an opening out of the tidal harbour by gates of vast extent, into a float- 
ing pool of 130 acres, throughout the whole of which the water will be of such 
level, that the banks, comprehending nearly 8000 lineal yards, will be appli- 
cable to the purposes of wharfs and yards, landing-places, graving-docks, 
warehouses, and all other accommodation necessary for a great mercantile 
harbour. 

** Gentlemen, when I contemplate the extent of these works, when [ con-' 
sider the important ulterior consequences which may result from this first 
initiatory measure, above all, when I look at the extent of building which now 
clothes the banks of this pool around me, and compare them with what the 
state of Birkenhead formerly was, I can scarcely believe myself to be in the 
land of reality. I have been told, that about a century ago, at the time that 
my worthy ancestor occupied the mansion now so worthily occupied by Sir 
Edward Cust, it was proved in a court of law that Birkenhead was not entitled 
to the name of village, town, or even hamlet, as it did not contain three in+ 
habited houses. Whether this be true or not, this I know, from the census, 
presented to parliament in 1801, the number of houses only amounted to 16 : 
that at the next census, in 1811, that number was increased by only one; 
that in }821, that number was increased by three, only by three; that in the 
next ten years, to 1831, the increase was 400; that in 1841, the number of 
was 1500, and now I am informed they amount to 2,000, (hear) occupying an 
extent of street exceeding thirty miles, (cheers.) This I look upon as a case 
wholly unparelleled in the annals of this country, and if among the number of 
persons hon I now address, I see a citizen of the United States of America, 
that country so famous for rising rapid towns, I might even challenge him to 
bring any analogous instance from her annals (hear, hear). 

“ Tsay then, | can scarcely believe the evidence of my senses when I consi- 
der the vast rapidity with which this place has sprung up. It appears more 
as if some mighty magician, with the wave of the wand, had conjured up a 
flourishing community from the bowels of the earth or from the hosom of the 
sea, in the full panoply of a commercial community, as Minerva sprung full 
armed from the head of Jupiter, (loud cheers.) It'then the mind can scarcely 
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contemplate the progress made in this locality, how walk we dare to attempt 
to define the progress of the place? The astronomer is enabled to calculate | 
the velocities, and to measure the orbits, of the heavenly bodies. The engi- 
neer is enabled to make his surveys, and from a knowledge of the laws which 
govern matter, to carry out his designs; but there are certain laws which 
guide them. But who, who, I ask, shall attempt to define the root and ex- 
pansion of human enterprise, for upon that alone must depend the extent 
and prosperity of a commercial community such as this, (hear.) I can fancy, 
I can picture a forest of masts and vessels of all nations crowding these docks. 
I can fancy quays and docks and warchouses clothing these banks as far as 
the eye can reach. I can hear the busy hum of men; I can see the locomo- 
tive engine at the back of the warehouses, prepared to convey by. railroads es 
esse, as well as in posse, the commercial produce those warehouses contain. 

“TIT can look at terraces, and streets, and palaces, and churches, and 
theatres, and market-halls, and town-hall; and lord-mayors and aldermen, 
with bailiffs, and maces, and all the paraphernalia which belongs to municipal 
dignity, (hear, and a laugh.) I can almost shadow to myself a popular mem- 
ber addressing the borough constituency from the city hustings. 

‘‘ But to return from the fertile regions of fancy to the scenes of reality, I 
am persuaded I stand at this moment on the rubicon of Birkenhead's prospe- 
rity, (great cheers) ; that, as the Roman general of old, in his progress towards 
Rome, gained fresh laurels at he advanced, so that Birkenhead will go on. in 
the path of prosperity until she occupies the front rank amongst the commu- 
nities around. Tn the words of one of the Liverpool papers, remarkable for 
their truth, she has the full tide of commercial ae led in her favour; she 
has a cheap market, cheap materials to build with, the sanction of all the 
government authorities ; she has the approbation of all the trading and manu- 
facturing interests of the country. With these advantages to start with, I 
bid her go on and prosper, and from the bottom of my heart I wish her God 
speed.” Sir Philip concluded amid loud and enthusiastic demonstrations of 
applause. 

Mr. William Jackson, immediately after addressing Sir Philip, said, “Sir, 
the picture which you have beautifully drawn of our future prosperity has 
suggested an idea to my mind. We shall shortly have a Town-hall, suitable 
in beauty and extent to the wants of the rising township around, and we wish 
to grace the walls of that Town-hall with your likeness, as you stood upon 
that stone to day, that this day may never be forgotten, and that our sons 
and sons’ sons may know who it was that laid the foundation-stone of the 
Birkenhead docks, (great cheers.) I trust that Lady Egerton will join me in 
the hope that you will consent to the request. [Her ladyship who stood on 
the right of Mr. Jackson, bowed assent.] The artist is here; your conve- 
nience will be suited; and I ask the favour in the name of Birkendead.” 
pps) 

ir Philip, in reply, said, “ I am sure, Mr. Jackson, I feel highly honoured. 
I feel that I have been most unworthy of the prominent situation in which 
your kindness has placed me. I have, however, endeavoured, to fulfil my 
duties to the best of my ability; and I shall be happy to accede to your 
wishes in this case or in any other which you think may tend to the prospe- 
rity of Birkenhead.” ' 

ere the stone was gently let down into the place designed for it, amidst 
vociferous and enthusiastic cheering of the while assemblage, the applause 
breaking forth again and again, and being renewed with increased heartincss 
and intensity for many minutes. The guns and the bells gave out their ac- 
clamations with deafening clangour ; the bands swelled into a continuous note 
of triumph, and mingling with the exultant roar of the joyous multitude, pro- 
claimed in Titanic accents that the momentous event of the day was at last 
consummated. 

The various lodges, clubs, and bodics, of which the procession was com- 
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posed, now retired ‘from the' shore, and, preceded by their bands, betook.- 
themselves to their respective places at which it had been arranged they were. 
to dinc ; at this interesting and agreeable occupation they commenced at four 
o'clock, and prolonged the enjoyment attendant upon it to an hour more or. 
less advanced in the evening, as suited the disposition or inclination of the 
guests.—Gore's Advertiser. 
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Hazwicnu.—The recent easterly gales have crowded this port with ship 
ping. On Saturday, the Trinity steamer, the Vesta, with five of the Elder 
Brethren on board, and having the Newarp light vessel in tow, was compelled 
to take shelter here. On Monday H. M. steamer, Porcupine, Captain 
Bullock, was driven from her surveying-ground, and took refuge in the 
harbour; besides which, about 200 sail of light collicrs, &c., have put in for 
shelter, affording, if proof were wanting, of the value of the port, and of the 
necessity of its being preserved as a harbour of refuge. 

It is, however, with extreme regret that we have to record another wreck, 
with loss of life, on Landguard East Beach—the second in less than six 
weeks. The former, a Danish schooner, laden with corn, in charge of a 
branch pilot of Lowestoft, on a fine moon-light evening, after having passed 
close to the Cork Light vessel at the entrance of the harbour, deliberately 
ran upon the main, and the vessel became a total wreck. The only excuse 
we have heard offered for this (which it seems to be no person's business to inquire 
into) is that the pilot was very old, could not see clearly, and mistook Land- 
guard Fort for Felixtow Cliff! And yet this man is still a licensed branch 
pilot, and as such may take charge of a large and valuable ship to-morrow! 

The latter and more recent case has unhappily been attended with the loss 
of five lives. On Sunday evening, in a snow-storm, the schooner Hero, a 
London and Amsterdam trader, in running for the harbour, struck on the 
Andrews’ shoal, and in a very short space of time was thrown on the beach 
and became a total wreck. At the first alarm, Mr. Saxby, of the revenue 
cruizer Scout, landed with his crew on the beach, and with one of the artil- 
lery-men of Landguard Fort, and the tenant at the Canteen, used their 
utmost efforts, by burning blue lights and throwing up rockets, to endcavour 
to point out to the poor fellows where to land, as the extreme darkness of the 
night made it almost impossible to distinguish any object ; but through the 
roaring of the surf, the agonizing cry of the poor drowning men was icant 
exclaiming “ Is there no life-boat *” Alas! there was none, nor, in the violence 
of the breakers, could any life-boat have been of use. As the vessel was thrown 

by the sea towards the beach, a man and a boy were scen on the bowspnit. 
Mr. Saxby, with a common rocket, succeeded in throwing a small line over 
them, but the poor boy, at the moment of succour, was so benumbcd by the 
cold of a December night, that he let go his hold, and sunk to rise no more. 
The only surviving man contrived to make the rope fast to himself, and was 
hauled on shore. He was immediately taken on board the Scout, where he 
received every assistance, and happily has recovered. Davis, the chief boat- 
map at the Harwich Coast Guard Stat'on, pulled out in his boat, but could 
not venture to approach the wreck, and was nearly lost in the surf. Before 
morning the vessel had entirely broken up, and her cargo of rum was floatin 
about the harbour, and has since been landed at the custoin house. Too adil 
praise cannot be given to Mr. Saxby and the crew of the Scout, to Bugg of the 
Canteen, and to the artillery-man of Landguard Fort, for their humane excr- 
tions to save their fellow-creatures lives on this occasion. 

We would willingly here close this sad tale, but our duty, as public journal- 
ists, compels us to inquire—how is it that there is no establishment of Manby’s 
mortar, or Carte's or Dennett's rockcts on Landguard beach, as there is es 
the coast elsewhere? How could they be better placed than at Landgua 
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Hone obere are artillery-men conversant with the use of them, the coast- 
yield Wee at band tar Help P And why, too, should there not be a life-boat. 
atatinnted) heed, seat toxt of our other ports ? ” 

We touat ask, abso, why it was that the only survivor of the crew was not 
eumnined, nor wax even present, at the coroner's inquest held upon the bodies ? , 
be thin teyal¥ Ihe only chance the public have of discovering the truth in 
came oft alupwreck, in from # searching inquiry instituted by the coroner, and 
thin enor, the only man who could give testimony was absent in London. 

Our last question shall be, how came the vessel in this situation? with a- 
fale wind, sit an oxcellent light at the Cork Ledge, how should a ship not run 
anlely Inte port ? 

It in dittcult to guther the truth from the incoherent statements of the 
auly murviver, but everything forces upon us the conviction that this 
[W-ihted veal haa fillen a victim to the smis-leading lights of Harwich 
harbour, Sines the growing out of Landguard Beach Point (owing chiefly 
to the oxenvating the cement stone, by the Ordnance, from the foot of: 
Hoacan CHIT), it in well known that the two lights in one no longer lead into 
the harbour, but will run a vessel on the beach. The columns of the £ssez 
Standard will Conti that this dangerous state of the harbour has, more than 
two yours alnes, and repeatedly, been represented to the Government by the- 
Adhudialty aurveyor stationed on this coast; the Trinity Board have acknow- 
lodged Ut, by aula printed notice, to warn mariners that the high light 
nit be kept open to the southward of the low light; but what avails this to 
the Heeigner ar the atraagerP Whoa except those immediately connected. 
With a place, rahe Trinity notice 2 ‘Three years have now elapsed. since 
tlvin ol wan pointed out, and even a remedy suggested ; yet no remedy has 
boo apptied, What ean be the reason of such extraordinary apathy? Is it ‘ 
that che lighe dies will net cover the expense of a small dark red light on 
Lavdguant Newel Point, whieh could not exceed £100 a-rearP Our readers 
Will ane) believe ug when we tell them that the act rerenne derived from ° 
ate Parwteli lights excead 2TS000 asvear! ver such is the case by the last 
Varteoentany peturie ty witch we have had access, namely, that for 1841. 

We are th than quuplaining of this revenue: on the contrary, we think 
Ut tuat and right; Wy know (ll well Chat no corpormte body in Engtand is so 
Uboral any setopoua, ar ao eharitadle, as the Corporation ofthe Trinity: but, 
BV ay Gy OE Poor silane whe pase along the Faster Coast af England, the 
Wad Cy qiwatal Choma tine in the workds in common fustice to thase who 
ay erprow Enea Tawa that ew may be qutedy in our heads we do ask for 
tty pala a at GEA by onder ty place a cnatl nad Heat on Lard.cuard 
Raa hh Want aint we aigdae ther it may Ro doae at oree. hetore the long, 
WH. ard day Wate hts Oped the sad fake al the wie k a the Hero.— 
Brant Nite oy 
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and steered for’ Carthagena, from which they were about. nine’ miles dis nt. 
They landed in safety, and were hospitably reveled by the authorities, © There : 
were only three gene Sale board at the time ofthe disaster. The Actzon 
makes the fourth vessel lost since the establishment of the Royal Mail Steam 
Company, being a quarter pf the number of steam ships it hag afloat, Sas ia 


Ve he rock on which the Actxon struck is not the Ne illo, but one out- 
ride of it laid down on the charts as that in which H.M. . Isis, and H.M.P.' 
Spey struck some years ago.—Ep.] 


Tes Great Westeen anv Great Barrain STRAMERS.—A meeting of the 
Great Western steam-ship Company has been held to empower the directors 
to raise additional capital, by the creation of new shares, to defray the expense 
already incurred, and to complete the equipment of the Great Britain for sea. 

he necessary power was granted, and there is every probability that the 
Great Britain will be able to make her first voyage in the spring. The ma- 
chinery ofthe Great Britain was set in motion one day last week, for the 
purpose of trying the screw, which was found to act in every respect to the 
satisfaction of the engineer. 





NavuricaL Novices. 


Dyacctions ror entertxo Rio Granps.—The following new directions for en- 
tering the Rio Grande (Brazil,) will be found useful :—The tower or lighthouse 
is in lat. 33° 8’, long. 52° 10’. When you make the tower, endeavour to get 
it to bear N. five or six miles, then steer direct for it, but be particular to ob- 
serve if a red flag be hoisted on the tower; if so, it signifies that you must ap- 
proach and continue to advance, (as long as the flag is up,) direct fur the tower, 
until you see a boat, which will be at anchor on the bar, in which a pilot will. 
be situated, showing flags, which represent the depth of water on the bar as fol- 
lows :—A blue flag over a red flag, 10 feet; ared flag over a blue flag, 10 feet 
6 inches; a blue pendant over a white flag, 10 feet 10% inches; a white flag 
over a blue pendant, 11 feet 3 inches; a blue pendant over a blue flag, 11 feet. 
7§ inches; a blue flag over a blue pendant, 12 feet; a blue pendant over a red . 
flag, 12 feet 43 inches; a red flag over a blue pendant, 12 feet 9 inches. Steer” 
for the boat, guiding yourselves by a staff with a flag, which is inclined by the 
man in the boat as follows :—If the staff is held upright, it denotes you are 
steering correctly, If the staff be inclined to be port or starboard, you may — 
luff or keep off accordingly. If the flag on the tower is hauled down you must 
not approach. From the tower they also throw out laurel flags, particularly in 
rough weather, to guide vessels keeping off, or luffing, according as the flags are 
shown to N. and S. 

There is good auchorage six miles from the tower, which bears N. six miles 
distance ; but, as a general rule it is best tu avoid anchoring. At night, keep 
in 10 fathoms water, or over, and be very careful tosound frequently when your 
head is to shore. The soundings diminish regularly to five fathums, which is 
close to the breakcrs. On the beach to the S. of the bar, the water decreases 
gradually—but to the northward, it shelves more suddenly. Pilotage inwards 
or outwards over the bar, 2S0 rees per ton. ae to the harbour, 816. Anchor- 
age 50 trees per day per Brazilian ton. Consul's fees, 87.25. Hospital money, 
1518.—Shipping Gazette. 





Usxxown Rocxs.—Mr. Tinnon of the brig Middleton, of Mayport, requests 
us to report that on the 7th of March last, while on his passage from Buenos 
Ayres to Valparaiso (five days out) he discovered rocks in lat. 40° 22'S., long, 
55° 13, as pér chronometer, on which the broken water was seen for a quarter , 
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of a mile, end per comrass north and south ; strip about the same distance from 
them whew dirst discovered by Mr. Tinnun, who was, at the time, taking an 
ouservation uf tue sun. He supposes they must be the Ariel Rocks, although 
there is # cunsideruble ditf-rence in the latitude and longitude. Had hrs atten- 
tion uot beew attracted in their direction during the iierval of his taking the 
lautide, it wa great chance Lut they would have been passed without notice. 


(We give the foreguing ae we fiud it, but have no faith in the report.J 


Rocxat Rocxs.—Mr. Bartlett, of the brig Guide, of Holl, arrived inthe 
river from Montreal, reports, that off the smail island of Heckal. lat 57° 39 N., 
long. 13° 31’ W., there is a cluinp of hidden rocks, about 80 er 90 feet in Jength, 
and 30 feet im breadth; the main rock, on Kockal, bearing from the outer one 
W.b.N. by compass, distance & miles.“ On ihe J5:h April, 1844, eat 4a.m., 
biylied Kyckal, bearing N.W., shin lying N.W.b.W., strong gales from the S. 
W.b.W., clear weather; was desirous tu keep my reach to the N.W. ; aot being 
able to weather Kockal, bore away to round the north end; had my mate aloft, 
wid, myself on deck, to look for breakers; suddenly I found the vessel between 
the outer rock aud the main one at least 8 miles distant; with difficulty I 
cleared, by hauling the ship suddenly on the starboard tack, being not more 
than one sea from the broken water; breaks occasionally. They are bad to 
discern aloft, but their locality may be seen much wore readily off deck, by 
the colour of the water; the morning being clear was able to obtain the bearing 
and distance pretty correctly. 

Rr. Bartietr, Brig Guide. 


(We have copied the foregoing from the Shipping Gazette for the purpose 
of assuring the Muster of’ the Guide that he was entirely in error in supposing 
himself’ at so great a distance trom Rockal. If he will refer to the c of 
the Banks of soundings westward of the British islands, carefully surveyed by 
Capt. Vidal, #.n., he will fud no auch rock, but instead 99 fathoms, and having 
referred ourselves to Capt. Vidal's large original we can safely assure him 
there ja no indication of any such danger aa that to which he alludes. There 
are aunken rocks to the castward of the high one well known above water, 
but they are less than a mile distant from it.] 





Dock Office, Nov. 9, 1844. 
Pore or Livenroot.—Tho Trustees of the Liverpool Docks and Harbour, 
do hereby give notice, that, on the 10th instant, a vessel exhibiting an ordinary 
light was moored a little to the north-weat of the River Wall now constructing 
at the north-end of the Docks, on the following marks and compass bearings, 
via, Bootle Shore Marks N, E., nearly one mile, Roek Lighthouse N. N. W , 

QW. 1g mile, 
By Order of the Committee, 
Ww. Loxp, Marine Surveyor. 


Ca a ee 


— Trinity House, London, November 1st, 1844. 

in Rey Curses Aso Noatu Krore Buoy, Anfrance to the Thames.—Notice 
_ — even, that tu consequence of conwderable changes having taken place 
bers tions ul the Satids ou the eastern aide of the Nob Channel, the fol- 

Pg + ere yas bave been made in the buovage thereof, viz. = 

ee: “a Nupd Buoy bas deen moved one bal ole to the eastward of its former 
emt, Mh yee bes iv 3} ta hous at low water spring tides with the following 
Mere gid Wir thy ted Wed Dara itaigesy Nbé. ie 


Noe Uyen buwet, tu ime with Margate Windmills . SSE. E. 
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Moacktan.and Pan accede ee ae Noe Bs made 
Girdler Buay as 4 SSW 3 sin 
Shivering Sand Buoy iy. ‘ : oo - 8.W. 

East Oase Buoy . W.b.N. aN: 


The North Nob.—A busy striped red and white, has been placed on the 

western part of a knull east of the Oaze Sand, called the North Nob, m 3% 
fathoms, with 

North Down Tower midway between Margate New Church ae hel 


Windmills, bearing ‘ ° E. 3 
Ash Church midway between George’ s Farm House and 
ulversTowers . : ; : . S.3E. 

- Mouse Light Vessel : ; : ‘ . N.W.b.W.4 W. 
East. Oaze Buoy : : ‘ : . West 
Shivering Sand Buoy ; , . , : aout 
Nob Buoy S.E. 3 E.' 


Notice is hereby further given, that the North Knoll Buoy has been taken 
away, and will be discontinued. 2g 
By Order, J. Hernert, Secretary. 


. ~~? 'S Trinity House, London, October 30th, 1844. 

Cuester Ban.—This Corporation having caused a buoy to be placed upon 
the north-east projection of the Sand, called the “ Middle Patch,” near Chester 
Bar, notice thereof is hereby given, and the following particulars made public, 
viz,:— 

The buoy is coloured black and white, in circular stripes, and lies in 2 
fathoms at L.ow water spring tides, with the following marks and Compass 
bearings, that is to say,— 

» Summer House on St. Elmo’s Hil, just opening west of 
atall chimney near Prestatyn, and bearing . SbEF E. 

The most remarkable fall in the land to the westward of 

Rhyl, about a eee s dl ia open west of the hotel 


at that place, and bearing . S.W.2W 
Voel Nant Old Telegraph : . . . SZ E. 
Centre of the Town of hy! : ‘ . S.W. 
Great Orme’s Head : . , - W.b. N.3N. 
North West Patch Buoy . ‘ ‘ W. b. N. 3 N. 
Chester Bar Buoy : ; : N.N.W. 3 W. 
By Order, J. Hesperr, Secretary. 


ee House, London, November 20th, 1844, 
Oxp Cupp Cuannen, off Ramsoate.—The intended alteration of the buoyage 
of the Old Cudd Channel, of which notice was given on the 4th ult., having now 
been carried into effect,—-masters of vessels, pilots, and other persons, are to 
observe, that the Fairway buoy has been taken away, and that buoys are now 
placed on the Dike Spit and Quern Ridge, in the depths of water, and with the 
marks and Compass bearings hereunder stated, viz. :-— 
The Dike buoy (black’ lies in 7 feet at Low water spring tides, on the S.W. 
extreme of that spit, with 
The North Foreland Light House, on with a break in the 
cliff between Duinpton Stairs and Broadstairs . N.N.E. 
Ramagate Chureh, coaching the west end of Wellington 
Crescent . N.W.YN. 
Ramegate Pier Light House on the north side of the first 
house to the westward of the Royal Crescent W.N.W. 
The Quern buoy Sabie, lies in 7 feet at Low water spring tides, in the N.E. 
. edge of thatridge, with 
ENLARGED SERIES.—NO. 1.—vor. FoR 1845. H 
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Rarnsgate Cyst on ‘with AlbionHonse) 4 /. , N:N.W, 3 W. 
Ramsgate Pret Light House in the opeuing between the |” 
: Royal Kettt Baths and the Royal Creadént’ * "°'  N.W. b. W. 
North Foreland Light House j ‘ yt: NONE. northerly, 
Dike Buoy : : ae ‘ ; . N.bBE.ZE. 

. Note.—The width of the Chamnel between these buoys is less:thania- cable's 


length. : eS Seat top roby He tan) ‘ue re © a 
By Order, _,,, -.J-.Heguzat, decretary. 
7 a va 


ona tg PR Pee teat on 


= gir Sse t eaaahe ga: Coats, 4 

. Trinity House, Eondon, Novewber 16th, 1844. 
' Buwr Heap, én the Gull Stream.—N otiee is bere Gren that adomny coloured 
black and white in circular stripes. and marked “ Bunt Head," has been placed 
on an elbow of that Sand which projects into the Gull Stream considerably 
beyond the line of the Fork buoy and Gull Light vessel. 

The said buoy lies in 4 fathoms at Low water spring tides, and with the fol- 
lowing marks and Compass bearings, viz. :— 

Thanet Windmill in fine with Ramegate East Pier Head N. 3 W. 

Waldershare Monument in line with the south end of 


‘ 


new terrace of houses north of Deal ‘ - W.FS. 
Gall Lighe vessel =) ‘ : . N.E.3N. : 
North Foreland Light House. : R . N. by E, 
Middle Brake buoy ; ° ‘ ‘ . N.by W. § W.. 
South Brake buoy : . : . West 
Fork buoy : ; ‘ : ‘ . SS.W. 3 W. 
rd | _ By Order J. Hersert, Secretary. 


Hydrographic Office, November 27th, 1844. 
Lionts on THE Coast oF Constca—The French Government has announced 
‘that the following Lights lave been established on the western side of the 
Island of Corsica :— aa 
"1. A Fixed Light on Revellata Point at the western entrance of the Gulf of 

Calvi, in lat. 43° 35’ 10’ N. and 8° 43’ 50” E. of Greenwich. 
4:The Lighthouse is 28 fect high; the light stands 290 feet above the level of 
the sea; and in clear weather it will be seen at the distance of 18 miles. 
2. An Intermitting Light on the summit of Sanguinario Island, at the 
entrance of the Gulf of Ajaccio, in Iat. 41° 52’ 50” N. and lon. 8° 35’ 50” E 
‘of -Gréen wich. 
This light is varied every four minutes by a strong flash, which is preceded 
and followed by a short interval of darkness; but the light will not quite dis- 
within the distance of 10 miles. The Lighthouse is 52 feet high; and 
: o light stands 321 feet above the level of the sea. It may be seen about 20 
miles. 
,. 8. A Revolving Light on Cape Pertusato at the western entrance of Bonifacio 
Strait, in lat. 41° 22” 10” N. lon. 9° 11’ 20// E. of Greenwich. 

_ This light will revolve once every minute, dirt will not quite disappear within 
the distance of 10 miles. ‘The Lighthouse is 52 high, and the light is 324 feet 
se the level of the sea. In very clear weather it'may:podsibly be seen 27 
miles. : Pe ut RCA FE grey ome 

arene siacttabas ; ; 
ae = Be oe, AEN OB Phe peated yee 
CapTaIN TaYLor’s FLOATING BREAKWATER. |... ... . 
Ca Bea founda Shari Pag Vi, 1044 
“ ° t «, 9 ° 
Stn.—I beg to inform you that my breakwater sections are,m off the 
~t ead of Brighton in 24 feet low water, ,sithig the line pf; bearing for 


to” 


‘yW 
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clearing the Jenny Ground Rocka, havi Shoreham new church with} a 
head, pire, .W.b.N, ;. Kemp Town Siucck on with middle of Bghion per, 


Blachington Wind-mill on with the Turnpike-gate hoyse, bearin 
one mile from the shore. ee | or : oe 
I am, &c , 
Tothe Edahor... Pua. J. N. Taytoz, Capt R»., ca. 


[We thank Capt. Taylor for his communication and cordially wish his plan 
may succeed.’ For odr part although we ea be mistaken, we have never 
entertained a favorable opinion of it; but whether it succeeds or not, Capt. 
Taylor is entitled to the than inks of his country for having made so interest. 
ing, if hot itt portant sexperimenti -We shall be obliged to the Captain if he 
will = (tease tins report to.us the progress and result of it.—Ep. N.M.] 

CA ES» bl eee: 2 etebte LV <* 


At yhameryy SURAT Ye, Lied ae 


a 
’ 
o . \ 





oe ae ec aaa ee eee ee 
| Cork, Dec. 11th, 1844. 
Guano.~-Sir-—Ie the Nawlical-Magazine for this month, I observe that a 
new guano island has been discovered on the west coast of Africa, within afew 
miles of the far-famed island of Ichaboe. I respectfully beg leave to state, 
irs h the sibel of hac useful a rte that I only lett Ichaboe on the 
8th o tember last, with a cargo of guano, and that no new o deposit 

bad then been discovered. i aaa as 

I am, &c. 
James McKinnog, 

Master of the barque Superb, of Liverpool. 
Lo the Editor of the Shipping Gazette. 


[The information was taken from’a plan of the island alluded to just pub- 
lished by Mr. Laurie, and with every appearance of an intention to looseness. In 
the first place the island itself looks very much like one, a plan of which we 
have just received from Sir John Marshall, being the next bay, south of Apgra 
Pequena. And in the next, a vessel seeking it twenty miles north of this plage, 
would be to leeward of the proper place, and ould have a difficult matter to 
get to it, so much 80, that she would lose time; and thence, possibly, the chance 
of a cargo. But the mystery which has attended this from the first, pertakes 
very much of the tricks of electioneering !—Ep. N.M ] , 





The following letter, signed by above fifty of the principal merchants of 
Smyrna, is a gratifying proof of the estimation in which the services of Com- 
mander Graves are held by those gentlemen, in the improvement of the hitherto 

_@angerous navigation of the entrance to their port. We congratulate him on 
the success of his labours, and have much pleasure in placing it on record in our 


pages, . 

Smyrna, Sept. 18th, 1844. 
| Sir. Wep¢he undersigned merchants, cannot allow you to leave this station 
on your return to England, without expressing to you the high sense we enter- 
tain-ef your valuable services in the surveys of the coasts and harbours of this 
country, so ably conducted by you during a number of years ; and without con- 
veying to you our thanks for the ready assistance you have invariably afforded 
to the British interests im this country, on all occasions of your services being 


Amongst her services rendered by you, we beg particularly to mention the 
buoys laid doww ‘by you in\thie'gulf, of tho importance and utility of which, we 
cannot ast stronger évidence than by stating the fact,'that since these buoys 
were iaid déwn, ther?’ bes: not detnvan instance’ of a vexsel having got on shore 
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in this gulf, whilst, previously, it was an event of very frequent occurrence, al- . 
ways causing detention, expense, and, on many occasions, serious loss. 
7ith our best wishés for your happiness and prosperity, and trusting that 
our arduous labours, and meritorious services will be as justly appreciated at 
ome as they are by us, we remain with great respect, 





Yours, &c. 
Zo Commander Thomas Graves, 
H.M.S. Beacon, Smyrna. 
Wrecks or Baitisn Suiprine. mony 


cs crew saved—d drowned.—Continued from last Vol. page 790. 





















VESSELS NAMES. BETONG TO. | MASTER, 








Acteon 11. M. 8t.Co.| Packet 
Autumn 
Brilliant ——_—— 
British settlers (———— — |—_—_—_—___|_____"—_ 
Bytown 5 
Catherine 
Cato 
Ceylon 
Clarence 
Sones 


yrus 

Ellen & Mary 
Fanny Peat 
Fortuna 
Gondolier 


ero 
Highlander 
Jane 


————_ —— |/Skervish R. 
—— /|China Sea 
Amsterdam |Harwich 
near Port Stanley 
E. Swin Dec. 4, cs 
Jewess Pubnica (Point Nov, 25, 
John & Mary for 738 St.Lawrence Nov. 14, 
Leo ——)Belleisle Oct. 19, cs 


Mary Dugdale —————_|St. JagoCuba|S wansea Cuba Oct. 14, cs 









































Pearl ——(Nova Scotia |Salt Key Oct. 18, cs 
Quaine ——/Ichaboe Dunmann B. Nov. 17, cs 
8. Mumgo Newcastle (C. Lagulhas | Sept. 20’cs 
Spray ——l|abandoned (Oct. 1, cs 
Thomas ————— |Hay Sound Nov. 17, cs 
Three Sisters Killyleagh |Whitehaven |foundered  |Nov. 11, cs 

——_—__——— |Skerrys Nov. 27, ¢3 








LicuTHovusrs on THE Goopwin.—(Extract of a letter.) —Mr. Bush has at 
length established in his caisson upwards of 20 feet of the iron shaft, or col- 
umn, on the summit of which, the lighthouse will be placed. It is now above 
high-water mark, and there is nothing to prevent its being finished, and a 
to be illuminated by the first of January next. This shaft penetrates throug 
the various iron chambers of the caisson, and is firmly sustained in its per- 
pendicular position by two iron plumber blocks of great strength. It is also 
further secured by iron stays or braces, which are bolted to the outer part of 
the caisson, and attached to the top, as well as the centre of the column. 
The new light will have an elevation of 33 feet above high water mark, and 
the lighthouse will be approached by a light iron spiral stair, which winds 
round the exterior of the column, and is an octagon of about ten feet in di- 
ameter, surmounted by a plate-glass lantern. The colour of the light is to be 
a pale blue, which will distinguish it from any other in the locality of the 
Goodwin. The caisson, which is 30 fect in diameter, has remained undis- 
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turbed in the same position in which it was sunk, when the untoward acci- 
dent occurred, of the American barque being driven against it, shortly after 
Mr. Bush had partially tixed it, which completely frustrated his original plan 
of making the superstructure of solid masonry. The caisson is, however, to 
be filed up with blocks of stone and concrete ; and the naval authorities of 
Deal have reported to the Admiralty that they expect mainland will be formed, 
the caisson forming a nucleus for accomplishing this most desirable object.— 


[ We take the foregoing from the Naval and Miktary Gazette without vouching 
for its accuracy.— Ep. ] 


ee 


Tae Gvraxo Trapr.—Extract of a letter dated Ichaboe-roads, September 
11 :—“TI am sorry to say that I found everything here in a sad state of con- 
fusion, and the roads full of vessels, to the number of 180 to 200. Sir John 
Marshall, of her Majesty's ship Jsis, arrived here on the 8th, to adjust differ- 
ences. He has had the island re-measured according to the plan sent in to 
him by the ship-masters, and restored something like order; for, until he 
came, no respectable man could land without being pelted and hooted by the 
labourers. ‘The climate is healthy, but very unpleasant and parching when 
the wind is from the coast, and the dews and fogs are very heavy, with some- 
times heavy rain for about four hours. Owing to the heavy surf and str: ng 
southerly winds, we cannot calculate upon more than three boating days per 
week for cargo, so that I anticipate a stay here of at least three months. I 
have ascertained from parties who have landed on Possession Island, that 
guano may be procured there, but it is very bad. That got at Angra Pequena 
is also very bad, so much so that they throw it out when they come here, and 
Joad this. Mercury Island is clear, and that got at the Hollams Bird Island 
is of very good quality, but very bad to be got off, on account of the surf 
running so farout. Ishould not by any means recommend chartering any 
more vessels for Ichaboe : from calculation there is only 112,000 tons of 
guano upon the island, and there is now in the roads 98,COO tons of 
shipping.—Shippiug Gazette. 
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America, 50, Capt. Hon. J. Gordon, 2nd Sept. left Rio for M. Video.— 
Agqmevurt, 72, Capt. Bruce, (flag R. A. Sir T. Cochrane.) Ist Aug. at Hong 
Kong.— Alban, st. v. Lieut. Lowe. 15th Nov. arr. Plymouth, 25th Nov. left for 
Cork.— Amazon, commissioned 15th Nov.— Apollo, Com. M‘Lean. arr. Gibraltar 
lith Nov., 2nd Dec. arr. at Malta, Sth, sailed for Corfu.u—Albatros, 16, Com. 
Yorke, 20th Sept. arr. at S. Leone, —Albion, 90, Capt. Lockyer, left Lisbon for 
England, 16th Dec. arr. at Plymouth—Ajgle, 24, Capt. Rt. Hon. Lord C, E. 
Paget, 26th Nov. arr. at Malta.—/4/c/@on, 26, commissioned at Devonport.— 
Acorn, 16, commissioned at Devonport 18th Dec.— Bittern, 16, Com. E. Peel, 
13th Sept. arr. at Simons bay, remained 20th Oct. ; 

Champion, 18, Com. Clavell, 28th Nov. paid off at Portsmouth.— Caledonia, 
120, Capt. Milne, 24th Nov. arr. at Plymouth from exper. cruize, rehoisted flag 
of Adm. Sir D. Milne 25th, 29th towed into harbour—Cleopatra, 26, 25th 
Sept. Simons bay.— Conway, 26, Capt. Kelly, 5th Sept., Algoa bay from Cape. 
Comet, st. v., Lieut. Prettyman, 30th Nov. arr. at Plymouth, 2nd Dee. arr. 
at Portsmouth.— Cambrian, Com. Chads, 23rd Oct. left Bombay for Ceylon and 
Madras.—Crurzer, Com. Fanshawe, 6th Dec. arr. at Plymouth.— Columbia, 
st. v., Capt. F. W. Owen. 30th Nov. left St. Jobn for Campo Bello.—Comus, 18, 
commissioned at Chatham 18th Dec. 

Dedalus, 20, Capt. P. M‘Qubae, 27th Nov. left Woolwich, 4th Oct. arr. at 
Plymouth, 15th Dec. sailed for Cape and India.—Daring, Com. Matson, 6th 
Dec. arr. at Plymouth—Driver, st.v. Com. Hayes, 16th Sept. arr. at Trin- 
comalee from Bombay, 19th sailed for Singapore. 
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Eurydice, 26, Capt. Elliot, 3rd Nov. left Halifax for Antigua— Espoir, 10 
Com. Morell, 29th opt. on way to St. Helena from Ascension, sapired Span- 
ish vessel Nase, 7th Oct. at Ascension.—Lapiegle, Com. Thompson, 6th Bec : 
arr. Plymouth.— Electra, Com. Darley, 6th Nov. arr. Antigua.—£epoir, Lieut. 
Com. C. Hadaway, 10th Oct. left Ascension for St. Helena, having left Com. 
Morell at Ascension as Commander. 

Flamer. st.v., Lieut. Postle, 17th Nov. left Plymouth for Mediterranean.— 
Flying Fish, Com. Harris, 6th Dec. arz.at Plymouth.—Fivebrand, st.y. Ca 
Corry, Dec. 6tb, arr. Plymouth.— Ferret, 6, Com. Oake, 28th PAS ca & 
schooner with 400 slaves.—Foz, 42, Capt. Sir H. Blackwood, 25th Sept., arr. 
Sprig Bay ; 4th Oct. sailed for Ceylon.— Faniome, 18, commissioned at Chatham 
18th Dec. 

Griflon, 3, Lieut. Jenkins, Nov. 20tb, arr. Sheerncss; 28th paid off. 

Hyacinth, 18, Com. Scott, 19th Oct. arr. Barbados; 23rd at Bermuda— Hor- 
net, 3, Lieut. Seavers, 27th Nov. arr. at Spithead from Bermuda; 29th sailed 
for Chatham; 3rd Dec. arr., 7th paid off—Hyacinth, Aug. 25, at Singapore— 
Hecla, st.v. Com. Duffill, 10, Nov. arr. Malta—Hazerd, 18, Com. Bell, 4th 
reas left Sydney for Auckland, N.Z,—Heroine, 6, Lieut. Foote, 8th Oct. at 
Gallinas., 

Inconstant, 36, Capt. Freemantle, 2nd Nov. arr. Port Royal—JMustrious, fla 
of Adm. Sir C. Adam, arr. 23rd Nov. Bermuda—ZJsis, Capt. Sir John Marah 
arr. 3rd Oct. at Ichaboe. 

Lucifer, st.v., 20th Nov. arr. Cork.—Zily, 16, commissioned at Portsmouth. 

Modeste, 18, Com. Baillie, left Sandwich Islands for the Columbia river. 

Nimrod, 20, Com. Glasse, 22nd Nov. paid off at Plymouth. 

Osprey, Com. Paten, 6th Dec. arr. at Plymouth. 

Pelican, 16, Com. Justive, 3rd Aug. arr. at’ Hong Kong, 3rd sailed for 
England—FPique, 36, Capt. Hon. M. Stopford, 3rd Nov. left Halifax for Bar- 
bados—FPickle, Lieut. Bainbridge, left Jamaica for Honduras 17th Oct.— 
Pantaloon, 16, Com. Wilson, 6th Dec. arr. Plymouth— Pilot, 16, Com. 
‘Jervis, 30th Sept. arr. Calcutta from Moulmien—Persian, 16, commissioned at 
Devonport 19th Dec.—Plomet Freight-ship, Dec. 17, left Deptford for Jumaica. 

Queen, 1st Dec. flag of Vice-Adm. Sir y C. White hoisted, 5th moved into 
harbour, Sheerness. 

Resistance, Com. Patey, 21st Nov. arr. Cork; Dec. 1, sailed for Malta with 
72nd regt.—Rhadamanthus, st.v, 27th Nov. left Dublin with 16th regt.; 6th 
arr. Cork— Rattler, st.v. Com. H. V. Smith, commissioned at Woolwich— 
Raven, cutter, 13th Dec. paid off at Sheerness— Racehorse, 18, commissioned 
at Devonport— Ranger, 6, commissioned at Devonport—Rose, 16, Com. Sturt, 
7th Nov. at Tampico— Rosalind, about 15th June, arr. at Aimeo from Valpa- 
raiso. 

Seylla, 16, Com. tal 27th Oct. left Halifax for Port rig alee vitor 18, 
Com, Rowley, arr. M. Video from Rio, 30th July—Skylark, Lieut. Merris, 16, 
arr. Sheerness; 13th Dec. paid off—3St. Vincent, 120, Capt. Lord Hardwicke, 
26th Nov. arr. Portsmouth from experimental cruize; 28th re-hcisted Admi- 
ral’s flag—Savage, 10, Lieut. Bowker, 16th Nov. at Gibraltar—Scouf, Com. 
Hon. J. R. Drummond, 16th Nov. Gibraltar—Saeppho, 16, Aug. 26th in Mu= 
zainbique Ch—Swuperb, 30, 11th Dec. commissioned at ee by Capt. A. 
L. Corry— Siren, 16, Com. Smith, 12th Dec. arr. Spithead, 11th Sept. left Trin- 
comalee, 19th Oct. Cape, 30th Oct. St Helena, 4th Nov. Ascension—Savage, 
12th Dec. arr. Plpmouth— S$ , 16, Com. Neville, 1st Nov. arr. at Bombay 
-— Samarang, Capt. Sir E. Belcher, 25th Aug. arr. at Sincapore from Borneo— 
Spartar, Capt. Hon. C. Elliot, 2nd Nov. arr. Vera Crus—Siren, 16, Capt. 
Smith, fron Trincomalee, arr. Portamouth-——Sealark, 10, Com. Gooch, 12th Oct. 
at Ascension. 

Thunderbolt, st. v. Com. Broke, 15th Sept. arr. Simons bay— Thunder, sur. v. 

I. Barnett, 24th Oct. arr. Nore, 26th sailed for W. Indics—TZartarus, 
Ite, 3rd Nov. left Cork, 23rd arr. at Plymouth, 17th Dec., sailed fur 


— 


PROMOTIONS AND APPOINTMENTS. 


Cork— Tortoise, 21st Oct. arr, 


Major-Gen. Miller for Tahiti. 
Volcano, st. v., 
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Ascension— Thalia, 46, Capt. Hope, 25th J une 
left Tahiti for Sandwich Islands, to sail from Sandwich 


Islands on 20:h J uly with 


Licut. Miller, 3rd Dec. left Portsmouth for M ilta—Viren 


st. v., Commissioner Gifford, 7th Sept arr. Sincap»re—Vestal, 26, Capt. Talbot, 


19th Sept. left Simons bay for N.S. W. and Hong K 
Wolverine, 16, Com. Morris, Znd Aug, 


ong. 
left Hong Kong, 4th Sept. arr. at Sin- 


capore— Wasp, 16, Com. Usher, 25th Sept. arr. at S. Leone— Waterwitch, Com. 
Birch, 6th Dee. arr. Ply mouth— Winchester, 25th Sept. arr. in Simons bay. 


Ariadne, Capt. Ponsonby, 


Roya. Yacar Sauapron. 
left Gibraltar 7th Dec. for Malta. 


een nnn nnn nnn 


Promotions AND APPOINTMENTS. 
(From the Naval and Military Gazette.) 


PROMOTIONS, 


Rerirep Commanpers—J, M‘Dougall 


and F. J. Leroux, from Retired List of . 


1830, to Retired List of 1816. 
Cartain—C. G. Wellesley, H. Start. 
Commanpens—A. Farquar, J, Clavel, 

R. Jones, W. Robinson, J.T. Caldweil, 

T. J. Cochrane, E. Codd. | 
Ligurenant3—F, Forbes, G. Sprig, 

J. Punn, A. O. Hansard, H. A. Kerr, 

H. D. Blanckle , E. P. Fuge, R. H. Risk 

C. T. Dench, e Martin, R. Patey, W. 

A. Munton, Willes, W.J. A, Heath, R 

W. Coartnay. 


APPOINTMENTS. 


Carrains—A. L. Corry to Superb— 
J. Hope (1842) to Firebrand—G, Mansel 
to Acton. 


Comm anpens—G Hay to _ 
T. S. Thompson (1832) to Comus—H. 
Coryton (1841) to Persian—J. Bingham 
(1841) to Acorn—C. J, Newton (1841) 
to Lily—Sir F. W. Nicholson (1841) to 


Ks hens (1840) to Superd—G. Davis 
to Work. W. Pelly (1814) to Rose— 
H. Smith (1841) to Rattiler—H. C. Otter 
re-appointed to Sparrow. 
Lieurenanrs—R, Maguire (1840) to 
Agincourt—T. H. Downes (1844) to 
Amazm—G. Western (1847) to Firefly 
~—F. Smyth, J. J. Wilkinson, and J. 
Davies to be Mait Agents—H. W. Hire 


. G. Edy 
Caledonia—P .:Shorthand (1842) to com. 
mand Columbia—W. Fellowes, A. West, 
C. Ballen, J W. Fairholme to Su 
H. Eden (1837), W. P. Johnson (1942) 
to Bagle—G, B. Williams (2840) to 


Waterwitch—J. C, Thompson (1841), R. 
Alcock, R. Patey, C. S. Dench, C. D, 
O'Brian, A. Barrow, H. Lioyd, R. W. 
Courtenay, C, Pechell, R. Risk, and W. 
Munton to Culedonia —R, Edwards and 
T.C. Mehenx to Tartarus., 


horse—T. Goss to Acorn—J, W. 
Wilkins to Lily—A. Mackey to Superb, 
SECOND Masrers..—W, P. Braund to 


- Superb—A, L, Halloran, acting master 


of Ranger. 

Mares—F, R. Hawkins, G. O. Willes, 
and W, B. De Blaquier, to Eagle—W.H. 
Phipps to St. Vincent, 

MipsHipmen—H. Claverty to St. Vin- 
cent—J. M’Donald to Amazon—W, J. 
Bridges to Actceeon —T.Saumarezto Racer 

Sorceons—H. Henning to be surgeon 
and medical storekeeper at Malta Hospi- 
tal—E. Caldwell to C lon. 

ISTANT Surceons—J, [. Donnett 
tu Greenwich Hospital—R.C, Russell to 
the Naval Hospital, Stonehouse—J, Co}. 
lings to A gincourt—J. Whitmarsh to be 
dispenser at Greenwich Hospital. 

PAYMASTERS AND P URSBR8S—G, Thorn 
to Superb—J. R. Tate to Raltler—W, H. 


‘CHaprains—Rev, Ww, 
Ceylon, for service at Malta~J. A. Bur. 
Amazon, 


rough to 
Coasr Guarp. 


Removals—Lieut.C. A -Thorndike, rw, 
to Littlehampton—Mr. R.C. i 


36 Briratas, Margegraces, ano Deatus. 


BIRTHS. stone, E<7, of Hanley, St1Yorichire, great 
nevhow of th: late Vistoaat N-isoa, to Ellen 
Dom. 9, at Devonport, the laly of Lieatenant 3 Citerine, y>11zest daazhter of the Late Sir W, 


Atcinaon, a... of a oon. Hoitoa, Capt. B.N. 
Bs. 13, at Merrow, the laly of Capt. Parke, 
ga. ofa danciter. DEATHS. 
Dec. 15, at Soathsen, the laly of PF. Liar iet, Ort. 23, at Johas N.B. J. Callip, Es1., Lieut. 
EBsj., Cant. a.s., ofa daacnter. R.N. az>158. 
Der. 47, at Spike island, Cork, the Ly of 22. tf, at Realinz, Capt. T. Gilbert B.M. 
Lie at.—col. Barton, aw, ofa dairiter H.-P. father of the Bishop of Chich2scer, azed 
Desc. 5, the ialy of Lieut. Biack:nore, ofa 86 years. 
son. Nov. 24, Eliza>a2th, daazhter of Cant. Pril- 
MARRIAGZS. han, R.N. az2i 34. 


Dec. 2, at Boza or, Sir Isaac Wilson, M.D. and 

Der. 3, at Teorse, Norwich, W. Webster, F.B.38.. for many yeirs Pa-ssician to the Rozal 

Jan. B54. t» Bliza> rh, ellest daaghterof Lieat. Naval Hospitals at PlyaoXh ani Haslar, and 

R.B. Mathews, RN, Dom23tie Pavsician to th ake aal Dachess 
Dec. 12, at Birnhan, Norfolk, H. Girdle- of Keat, az24 35 years. 
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METEOROLOGICAL REGISIER. 
Kept at Croom’s Hill, Greeawich, by Mr. W. Rozerson, of the Royal Observatory. 
From the 2\st November to the 20th December, 1844. 
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Novemagn, 1844. —Moan height of the Baromcter—29°782inches ; Mean temperatare 
= 43:3 degrees; depth of rain fallen 4°70 inches. 


TO OUR FRIENDS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


The important communication of the Hansour Masrgr at Mannas, has daly 
reached us, and shall appear in our next- 

We thank our old and esteemed correspondent for the extracts concerning the 
Potynasta, and shall locate them with the above. The roceedings on the Fore 
Mibance, also Mr. Warson’s communication shall shortly appear. The plan of 

Uraanna, having been badly engraved, is postponed until next number. 
Wo havo the satisfaction of informing our readers that we are promised some 
Sarections prom THE ANcitent Historica, Recorps orp THE BRITISH Navy,’’to 
inieated by John Barrow, Esq., Keeper of the Records of the Admiralty, 
‘or Life of Sir Francis Drake, &c. 
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SHips BURNT AT SEA, AND IN Harpour, and Remedial Suggestions 
= on the first symptoms of danger by fire. 


Madras, September 21st, 1844. 

Mr. Editor.—The lamentable and destructive results of fire on board 
ship within the last ten or twelve years, and the recent providential escape 
of the Larkins, in the roadstead of Madras, induce me to call attention to 
so serious and important a subject, and to suggest a plain and feasible 
method of discovering the very first indication of fire, whereby, under 
the blessing of Divine Providence, the dread crisis may be avoided or 
overcome. 

For the purpose of illustrating questions of such vast importance, 
bearing as they do on the welfare and preservation of the Merchant Ser- 
vice, I have in the subjoined statement exhibited a list of ships and ves- 
sels burnt at sea and in harbour, within the last twelve years ; this state- 
ment is drawn up from well authenticated reports which I have occasion- 
ally noted down, but I am afraid a more rigid scrutiny into the record of 
Naval events would swell the catalozue ; and when we take into consi- 
deration the number of missing ships which must have perished with all 
their crews, we may reasonably conclude that some on that melancholy 
list were burnt. 1 have also enumerated a few remarkable escapes after 
the outbreak of fire, but no narrative can better exemplify the successful 
issue of manly fortitude and skill, and resolution in a case of extreme 
perl, than the following very extraordinary case, which is attested by 
Mr. Clarke, a constable attached to the Police Office at this presidency, 
whose services on board the Larkins when that vessel was on fire, and 
upon other occasions under my superintendence, have proved that he is 
a thorough seaman, zealous in the discharge of every duty, and a man 
that can always be depended upon. 

Clarke was a youngster on board the Perseverance some fifteen years 
ago, when that ship about 300 tons, and then under the command of Capt. 
Thompson, had taken in at New York a cargo of cotton for the Liver- 
pool market. Two days after she left port and during a fresh gale from 
the westward, smoke was observed issuing through every crevice around 
the hatchways, and from the ship’s sides within. Increasing heat became 
likewise presently apparent, and it was too soon manifest to all on board 
that the cotton had extensively ignited. At this awful crisis the firmness 
and foresight of Captain Thompson did not desert him. Mindful of his 
vast responsibilities, and conscious of the magnitude and imminency of 
the dangers which beset his vessel and her crew, he at once prepared to 
encounter them by a resolute employment of the only means available. 
Perceiving that to regain New York or make any other American port, 
in the teeth of such a gale as then drove him from the New World, would 
be impossible if attempted, he promptly battened down the hatches, with 

ins over all, put pumps and buckets in requisition for the purpose 
of flooding the upper deck, (which operation was continued throughout 
the entire voyage,) and made all sail across the Atlantic. The younger 
portion of his crew did all in their power to prevail upon him to take off 
the hatches, and commence casting overboard the cargo. Captain Thomp- 
son however firmly resisted their proposal, assuring them of the fatal eon- 
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sequences which must flow from his acquiescence init. Still, as the. 
Perseverance advanced on her perilous voyage, the slow internal fire 
gathered strength ; the decks and sides of the vessel grew intensely hot, 
and at length the pitch became molten, and her seains opened. To con- 
ceive what must have been the feelings of those on board during this ter- 
rifie period would be difficult —to describe them, impossible. Most pro- 
videntially, however the western gale meanwhile continued, and after a 
quick run, but one into which far more than the anxieties and apprehen- 
sions of a life time had, as it were been condensed, the noble fortitude of 
the stout hearted commander was recompensed, and the apparently devo- 
ted vessel reached her destined port. On entering the Mersey, Cs otain 
Thompson ran the Perseverance immediately on shore, and breaking bulk, 
discovered how great had been the danger incurred, how marvellous the 
escape vouchsafed to himself, and to his fellow-voyagers. Beams, tim- 
bers, ceiling, nay, the very masts themselves, were almost completely 
charred through by the long continued and wide spreading action of the 
fire. The main-mast in particular, from the partners to the kelson, had 
suffered so severely, that it could not, unless by a miracle, have held out save 
for a very little time longer. In short, the entire hull of the vessel was 
seen to be so seriously injured, that her immediate condemnation became 
unavoidable. 

The Perseverance on this occasion had been fully laden to her upper 
deck, and the burning mass within her, during a chief portion of the voy- 
age, must, therefore, have occupied a space frightful to contemplate. Re- 
viewing this circumstance, the absolute necessity under which she lay to 
cross the wide Atlantic, the perilous efforts of many on board to divert 
her commander from his wise plan of smothering the flames by close 
hatches, and the more than half-consumed state in which she reached 
Liverpool, we cannot but esteem the preservation of her crew, as among 
the most remarkable of those beneficent dispensations of Providence, which 
illuminate the dark page of human history. A change of wind in mid 
passage, or still more the happening of a calm, would have brought the 
most terrible of all fates upon Captain Thompson and his associates. 

The loss of the cotton laden ships, Earl of Eldon, and the James Pat- 
tison, presents the most eventful cases for consideration ; those vessels 
were staunch and strong, well found, ably commanded, and skilfully con- 
ducted. The Eldon sailed from Bombay on the 24th August, 1834, 
and on the 27th of September it was discovered that her cargo, under 
hatches, had ignited, and although prompt measures were resorted to, 
every effort failed, and in ten or twelve hours slie was in flames, when all 
on board escaped in the ship’s boats, and after a perilous voyage of more 
than 1,200 miles, they reached the island of Rodriguez. The James Pat- 
tison left Bombay on the 27th of June, 18-40, and on the 29th of Septem- 
ber, at 1 p.m., off the Western Islands, smoke was seen issuing up the 
fore hatchway, and it was found that the cargo was on fire. Every ex- 
ertion, and every well devised means were in immediate operation, when 
by the mercy of Providence, and just at that critical moment when her 
worthy commander and his crew were about to commit themselves to 
further peril in leaky boats, a sail was discovered, and at that very time 
the flames had reached her rigging and masts. In that awful condition 

+ James Pattison in a blaze, bore up towards the welcome stranger, and 
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about twenty-four hours after the fire was discovered, all her crew were 
taken on board the Norval, from St. John, and safely landed at Lisbon.* 

Thus it appears that the Earl of Eldon was thirty-five days from port, 
and the James Pattison ninety-four days out, when the fire was observed ; 
and Mr. Editor, the burning of those ships at sea, so long after their de- 
parture from port, has always been attributed to the spontaneous ignition 
of their respective cargoes. There can be no doubt that the dangerous 
work of combustion is slow and smouldering in its process; and there 
seems no reason to doubt that the cause, or seeds of the igniting power, 
went on board each of these ships; and, in all probability, some portion of 
the cotton, in any one or more bales, was wet when under the screws at 
Bombay ; and I am inclined to think that combustion is retarded or ac- 
celerated by the more lateral or central position of the wet cotton within 
the bale, which may be termed fire damp. 

It is generally known that cotton, hemp, or flax, wool, hay, coal, sulphur, 
and lime, have respectively a tendency to spontaneous ignition, and lin- 
seed and safflower, and even copper ore and charcoal, have been known 
to attain such heat as to render it probable if either of these articles 
were stowed in contact with those of a more combustible kind, that fire 
would ensue ; in fact, all past experience proclaims the absolute necessity 
of vigilance and extreme caution, both in the stowage of cargo and the 
prevention of fire. The list, annexed hereto, also specifies ships burnt by 
one of the most glaring instances of neglect that can well be imagined ; 
viz.: drawing off and broaching spirits down below, and with a light ; 
at times, wilful disobedience of orders, theft, and drunkenness Face | 
prompted this fatal practice, and I regret to say, at other times, so dan- 
gerous a habit has been tolerated by officers in command, but it cannot 
be too severely censured and condemned. 

The rapid succession of disasters in Bombay harbour, and the burning 
of ships laden at, and from that port, (Vansittart, Cornwallis, Adelaide, 
Eleanor, Belvidere, and Thomas Glanville, ) is even at this day, as regards 
its origin, involved in mysterious doubt and uncertainty. A reward of 
5,000 rupees, as related to those vessels, and in the case of the Belvidere 
a further tempting offer of 10,000 rupees for the discovery of any person 
implicated in the destruction of that ship, together with the most rigo- 
rous search and enquiry, have led to no disclosure that seems to be re- 
hed upon; and verily believing, as I myself do, that these ships were 
burnt by the hands of some vile and dastardly gang of incendiaries, it does 
seem strange that every one of so infamous a party should so long have 
eluded detection. Suspicion has strongly borne against the Lascar crew 
of those vessels ; but, so long as no proof has been elicited, it is impossi- 
ble to decide a question of such paramount importance. It may, in my 
opinion, be quite as probable that a horde of nefarious imposters and 
wholesale robbers (the celebrated Bunder gang to wit,) were the chief 
conspirators, who plotted and carried into execution the destruction of 
those ships, if they were really consigned to the flames through the 
agency of premeditated incendiarism. 

Having ventured on a few observations respecting the Bombay ships, 


* Captain Cromarty of the Equestrian, now in these Roads, commanded the James 
Pattison, 
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has been worked out, and by the burning of their ship they would have 
lost their chests and clothes which are worth the other half; surely it 
may be asked what object could they have in view by the accomplishment 
of so infamous a purpose as that which they are suspected of ? 

Beyond those fatal explosions on board cotton laden ships, there are 
several on record which have been destructive to ships and steam vessels, 
occasioned without doubt by the spontaneous ignition of coal, hemp, wool, 
hay, and lime. I will briefly advert to the loss of the Madagascar steamer, 
and the more recent disaster which befel the Palestine. When the Mada- 
gascar was discovered to be on fire, (off the south coast of China,) it ap- 
pears, by the able narrative drawn up by her commander, that there was 
every reason to believe that coal of a pyritous kind had ignited, and al- 
though the most prompt and energetic measures were enforced, she burnt 
with such rapidity that the commander, his officers and crew, were com- 
pelled to seek aalety in her boats, in tempestuous weather, and a high sea, 
when the perils of another element left but little hope of success: three 
boats out of four in which the officers and crew left her, were lost, and 
fifty-seven souls perished ; the survivors were carried into captivity, and 
after much, and long suffering they were released. 

The Palestine,* coal-laden was pursuing her voyage to Aden, and when 
on the 4th of February, 1844, in lat. 26°S., long. 58° E., the issue of 
smoke, and other certain signs indicated that the coal was on fire. Every 
precaution had been taken, and the use of iron, thrusting rods for the 
purpose of testing the state of the cargo had been attended to, and from 
the moment the fatal discovery was announced, her commander set about 
the trying and arduous work of procuring safety by every skilful means ; 
but all human efforts were in vain, the flames burst forth, and the ship was 
abandoned. The chief officer and thirteen men in the cutter, reached the 
the isle of France, and after a Jong and anxious suspense regarding the 
fate of the worthy captain, and his shipmates in the launch, (with twenty- 
one men,) we were at length gratified by learning, through the medium 
of the English papers, that they had been picked up by the brig Solway, 
and landed in health and safety at the Cape of Good Hope. 

One word more about ships which have been destroyed under that sad 
and culpable practice of drawing off spirits below, and with a light; and 
if commanders, officers, and seamen, would only revert to the melancholy, 
and heart-rending fate of the Hibernia, emigrant-ship, which was owing 
to that disgraceful practice, they would imbibe a lesson which ought not 
to be learnt in vain. The Hibernia, having on board 232 men, women, 
and children, was burnt at sea, and after much misery in open boats, only 
G3 persons were saved, 169 having perished. 

And now Mr. Editor, having recounted many a tale of woe, I will, 
with more heartfelt satisfaction, explain my plan and suggestions, whereby 
the timely warning of threatening and approaching danger by fire, may 
induce corresponding means of overcoming that fearful crisis which has 
consigned so many valuable ships, lives, and so much property to utter 
ruin. 

The grand desideratum, (when spontaneous combustion is insidiously 
working its way to a spreading contlagration,) is the foreknowledge of 

* An account of the destruction of this vessel appeared in our volume of last year, 
p. 348.—Eb. 
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Royal George : it was then her seventh voyage, and she betrayed weak - 
ness throughout, and was leaky. We were bound to China with a very 
_ valuable cargo of woollens, therefore to obviate the ill effects of leakage 

through the water-way seams, and in her wings, my friend Captain 
Timins allowed me to adopt a plan which at that time suggested itself, 
viz, by keeping a space along the wings and in the run abaft the bales, 
whereby a person could walk along and around the wings at any time 
during the voyage. I had the bales stowed in a perpendicular line from 
the ground tier, and with planks and cleats, and stout shores. My plan 
succeeded, and a cargo which would otherwise have been seriously 
damaged was delivered in excellent order. When so much risk attends 
the stowage of coal in bulk, I cannot conceive why every precaution should 
not be used, and with three wells or trenches, or gangways, and with 
tubes through the centre of the coal heaps, safety may follow, where the 
lability of danger would otherwise be apprehended.* 

But when ships are on fire, through the broaching of spirits, I cannot 
devise any method of safety. One or two vessels, like the Brooke off 
Calcutta, have escaped, and her safety was considered miraculous ; whilst 
the melancholy record of disastrous consequences impelled under the in- 
fluence of folly, neglect, and ignorance, presents a frighful contrast. 
Salutary rules and regulations, well known to all experienced seamen, 
have been set at nought, and ships, lives and property have, under such 
discraceful conduct, been utterly destroyed and sacrificed. 

The only objection which can be offered to the use of the air and safety 
tubes, on the plan which I have suggested, is the loss of a certain quantity 
of stowage. Their bulk will prove that they cannot displace much cargo,f 
but much or little, that question sinks into insignificance when past expe- 
rience so forcibly tells the consequences which have resulted from inatten- 
tion to anything like a system of care, vigilance and caution. 

And now, Mr. Editor, I beg leave to disclaim the entire merit of the 
plan I have devised ; if any merit therein is due, as a method something 
lke mine was suggested by the Editor of the Calcutta journal “ The 
Englishman,” about two years ago, and which came to my notice whilst 
overhauling old papers, scraps, &c. a few days since. The scheme re- 
ferred to was explained in an editorial article having reference to the dis- 
asters at Bombay, but it was intended to apply to coal laden vessels, and 
the author recommended that several sheet iron tubes should be set into 
the mass of coal, either vertically, horizontally, or diagonally, and that 
the coal should be so stowed that the mouths of those tubes should be 
always accessible ; and he advised a daily attention and register by ther- 
mometer of the result of heat, as indicated by the tubes. And, here 
allow me to observe, Mr. Editor, should these united suggestions induce 
a better scheme, and one that can be put into practical operation with 
every class of vessels, and every description of cargo, the great and im- 
portant object which the Editor of the Englishman, and every friend of 

* Coal ships especially on a long voyage, can always afford space, as a full cargo 
woald load them too deep. 


+ The test or air tubes may be converted into hold stanchions, and under the hold 
beam stout shoulders may be wrought sufficiently strong to sustain any weight, and 
it cannot be doubted that wrought iron cylinders can obtain any strength, by this plan 
the only reasonable objection to the use of tubes will be obviated, as they would occa- 
py mach less space than stanchions made of timber. 
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© Sures. Carao. REMARKS. 
& 
—— a. oF ee oe 
*¢ (E'eanor Cotton Burnt off Aleppee. 
“ Belvidere «6 Burnt off Singapore. 
“ (Thomas Grenville, Cotton Burnt in Bombay Harbour. 
1543 Diana Oil Set on fire and blown up at St. 
Helena. 
“i Vartar Combustibles Burnt at Southampton. 
1344 Meg of Meldon Hempand Saltpetre |Burnt in dock at Liverpool. 


! 
‘* ;Palestine ! Cual Burnt at Sea. 


! 


N.B.---H. C. Ship Earl Camden 1,200 Tons, Cotton laden, was burnt 
in Bombay Harbour 1810. 





List of vessels which were on fire and saved by prompt and decided 


measures. 




















: SHIPs, Carao, REMARKS, 
om 
—! 
1833 London Coal and Sundries /Spontaneously ignited, saved. 
* Roxburgh Castle Sundries with Coals ae - ss 
1535 Victory Straits’ Produce with “ é “ 
Cotton 
1Si2 Brooke Saltpetre Drawing off spirits, saved. 
** Hope, Lightvessel a On fire and saved. 
1843 Oriental Steamer Passengers Drawing off spirits, saved. 
IM; Larkios Cotton On fire anc saved, 


| 


In the years 1833 and 1834, it appears by the evidence taken before 

the Select Committee on Shipwrecks that twelve ships and vessels not 
enumerated in the foregoing list were burnt at Sea and in Harbour, and 
in one year subsequent to that date 4 vessels laden with lime were burnt 
by spontaneous ignition. 
N.B.—An instance of presence of mind and promptitude in some respects 
parallel to that which was displayed on board the merchant ship Perse- 
verance, occurred on board H.M. ship Hindostan off Barcelona in 1804. 
She was laden with Naval stores forthe Mediterranean fleet, and caught 
fre in the hold ; every effort was made to extinguish the flames, and 
finding them hopeless, her gallant commander ordered the hatches to be 
caulked down, and made sail for the bay of Rosas, where the Hindostan 
was ran on shore, she was entirely burnt, and out of her crew amounting 
to 210 men, 205 were saved, 5 were lost, and H.M.S. Juno was sent to 
receive on board the survivors. ans 





FWhile on the subject of fire at sea, we may fadd the following more 
mdern instance from the Times of the 17th of January. ] 

Spontaneous combustion of Guano.—The steam packet Waterwitch, 

ENLARGED SERIERS.—NO. 2.—VOL. FOR 1845. K 
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state of the Israelites when there was no king, “and every man did that 
which was ri¢ht in his own eyes.” 

1.—Nukualofa, which is the residence of Tubou. The other principal 
chiefs who live at this place are Uhila, Ulakai, Fielakelia, and the head 
chief’s brother, named Abacaham. ‘There are many other inferior chiefs 
and gentlemen,* or, as they are called, Matabules. The villages belong- 
ing to this place are Faga, Hofva, Tofva, and Kolona. Besides these 
there are several other villages at a short distance, but as they belong to 
the other chiefs, and have not turned to our religion, we are not allowed 
to instruct their benighted inhabitants; but when the other chiefs become 
enhghtened, then our field of labour in this district will be enlarged. 

2. Hihifo.—This continues to be a populous district, and is under the 
government of Ata. It appears that this chief, supported by others, has 
not embraced Christianity, but his sons have, with many others belong- 
ing to the district, and have suffered much in consequence of it. 

3. Bea.—This is a strongly fortified village, governed by the chief 
named Taufa, otherwise Fae. This district is about the centre of Tonga, 
and Fae is one of the most powerful chiefs. His residence is not more 
than four miles from Nukualofa. Some of his children and people have 
embraced the truth, and as he would not allow them to attend to this new 
relixion in his district, they are living under Tubou at this place, (Nuku- 
alofa.) The places belonging to the Bea, are Muofaya, Fulaha, Nanuai, 
Nukuhilulu, Fetoa, Balalafa, and Fualu. 

4. Mua.—This is another of the principal districts. It is at the east 
end of Tonga; the chief’s names are Balu and Fatu: the latter he is ge- 
nerally called by here, he is a powerful chief, but not the king. He 1s 
the most corpulent man I have seen in all the islands ; he is very kind to 
Englishmen, but very unstable in his disposition. The villages belong- 
ing to the Mua, are Touone, Fuaamotu, Haajini, and Agaha. 

5. Vaini.—This is a populous village, under the government of a 
blind chief, named Maafu. Connected with it are the following villages, 
Tefiji, Togutu, and Tokomolo. 

6. Houma.—This is a very populous village, and lies between Hihifo, 
and the Bea. It is governed by two brothers, one named Vaea, the other 
Finauinukava. There are two villages belonging to it, viz., Vaoutu, and 
Haakame. Near to the above place is Nukunuku, the chief of which is 
named Tuivakano. Connected with Nukunuku, are the following small 
villaves, Matahan, Hule, and Halakaw. A few miles distant, is the vil- 
lave named Teckin, the chief of which is Motuabuaka. Hard by, are 
Fashefa, Buke, and Oa, three villares. 

7. Eua.—This is a very fine high island, about twelve miles from 
Tonga. 

The next of the Friendly islands we notice is the Hapae, (or, as we 
have it, the Haabai) group. These are very numerous, but generally 
small ; eighteen of them are uninhabited. They lie to the{north of Tonga, 
at the distance of eight or ten hours’ sail, or about fifty or sixty miles. 
The island called Nomuka is one of the nearest to Tonga. This 1s a fine 
iland, and has a lake upon it, which produces fish of a superior kind and 


¢ This i3 a stranze title to hear suundcd among savages, but they are as 
proud of their grades as the civilized. 
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any increase of heat in various parts, or one particular space of a ship's 
hold, such as would induce every search whence the greatest heat arose ; . 
and in all ships or vessels laden with cotton, hemp, or other articles of a 
combustible nature, and those ships are generally fully laden, I would 
recommend their owners and commanders to adopt the use of test or safety 
air tubes of wrought iron, on the following plan. There should be six 
tubes, each vertically fixed on the kelson, and projecting through the deck, 
or both decks, if laden between decks, to one foot above the deck over 
the cargo; the tubes may be four or six inches in diameter, opening with 
a safety-valve above, and having four short branches or flues at the lower 
end two or three feet long, two of those flues in a fore-and-aft line, the 
other two athwart-ships, and the same number may be attached to the 
column of the tube, midway between the kelson and the hold beam, and 
the lower flues may be fitted with valves, which would yield to a rush of 
water, in the event of the tubes being converted into water-pipes, and used 
to furce water into the hold; the lower extremity of the tubes, and the 
ends of the flues may easily be protected by a strong iron grating, which 
would secure them from undue pressure, and preserve a sufficient space for 
the circulation of air and water. The flues, and the column of the tubes, 
should be perforated for the admission of air below the deck. One tube 
should be placed in the run or after part of the hold, opening its tell tale 
mouth between the after cabins; the second between the mizen-mast and 
the after hatchway ; the third just before the main-mast; the fourth a 
little before the main hatchway ; the fifth just abaft the fore hatchway ; 
and the sixth a little before the fore-mast. With such a testing appara- 
tus, and with careful attention to a daily register of the temperature 
which the tubes could never fail to indicate, I verily believe that timely 
warning would be conveyed, and the locality of danger being so correctly 
tuld, would prove an infalhble guide to the approach of it; and by 
giving confidence as to the position where every force, and every energy 
should be directed, safety and security would follow, and, I really think, 
that had the Eldon and James Pattison been furnished with ach means 
of ascertaining the progress of fire, they might, by timely efforts have 
been saved.* 

With respect to coal laden vessels bound on a long voyage, I think 
some further precaution than the test tube is necessary, because coal 
stowed in bulk, and having the pyritous coal amongst it, may ignite and 
5 Beier without such a timely indication as may be necessary ; I would 
therefore recommend that some sacrifice of space should be made in all 
such coal laden vessels, and by dividing the cargo into three different 
heaps or portions, and leaving a gangway or well between each division, 
room would be afforded to shift the coal and to flood any particular spot 
where the ignition was at workf. This plan is practicable in all laden ships 
as I myself adopted it when in 1816, I was chief mate of the H. C. ship 

* The tubes may be vertically fixed up and down the hold stanchions, and should 
be strongly wrought to resist the heavy pressure of cargo, and they can be displaced, 
and stowed away between decka, if there is a probability of their not being required, 

¢ The Roxburgh Castle was in sueh imminent danger by the spontaneous ignition 
of coal, of which she had about 200 tons on board, that Captain Penny scuttled the 
ship and bore up for this port ; her escape was owing to the space available for shift- 


toe coal until the fire was reached and quenched, when she resumed her course to 
ta, much cual was thrown overboard. 
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Royal George : it was then her seventh voyage, and she betrayed weak - 
ness throughout, and was leaky. We were bound to China with a very 
' valuable cargo of woollens, therefore to obviate the ill effects of leakage 

through the water-way seams, and in her wings, my friend Captain 
Timins allowed me to adopt a plan which at that time suggested itself, 
viz., by keeping a space along nie wings and in the run abaft the bales, 
whereby a person could walk along and around the wings at any time 
during the voyage. I had the bales stowed in a perpendicular line from 
the ground tier, and with planks and cleats, and stout shores. My plan 
succeeded, and a cargo which would otherwise have been serious] 
damaged was delivered in excellent order. When so much risk Hence 
the stowage of coal in bulk, I cannot conceive why every precaution should 
not be used, and with three wells or trenches, or gangways, and with 
tubes through the centre of the coal heaps, safety may follow, where the 
hability of seen would otherwise be aprachendeae 

But when ships are on fire, through the broaching of spirits, I cannot 
devise any method of safety. One or two vessels, like the Brooke off 
Calcutta, have escaped, and her safety was considered miraculous ; whilst 
the melancholy record of disastrous consequences impelled under the in- 
fluence of folly, neglect, and ignorance, presents a frighful contrast. 
Salutary rules and regulations, well known to all experienced seamen, 
have been set at nought, and ships, lives and property have, under such 
disgraceful conduct, been utterly destroyed and sacrificed. 

The only objection which can be offered to the use of the air and safety 
tubes, on the plan which I have suggestcd, is the loss of a certain quantity 
of stowage. Their bulk will prove that they cannot displace much cargo,t 
but much or little, that question sinks into insignificance when past expe- 
rience so forcibly tells the consequences which have resulted from inatten- 
tion to anything like a system of care, vigilance and caution. 

And now, Mr. Editor, I beg leave to disclaim the entire merit of the 

lan I have devised ; if any merit therein is due, as a method something 
like mine was suggested by the Editor of the Calcutta journal “ The 
Englishman,” about two years ago, and which came to my notice whilst 
overhauling old papers, scraps, &c. a few days since. The scheme re- 
ferred to was explained in an editorial article having reference to the dis- 
asters at Bombay, but it was intended to apply to coal laden vessels, and 
the author recommended that several sheet iron tubes should be set into 
the mass of coal, either vertically, horizontally, or diagonally, and that 
the coal should be so stowed that the mouths of those tubes should be 
always accessible ; and he advised a daily attention and register by ther- 
mometer of the result of heat, as indicated by the tubes. And, here 
allow me to observe, Mr. Editor, should these united suggestions induce 
a better scheme, and one that can be put into practical operation with 
every class of vessels, and every description of cargo, the great and im- 
portant object which the Editor of the Englishman, and every friend of 

* Coal ships especially on a long voyage, can always afford space, as a full cargo 
would load them too deep. 

¢ The test or air tubes may be converted into hold stanchions, and under the hold 
beam stoat shoulders may be wrought sufficiently strong to sustain any weight, and 
it cannot be doubted that wrought iron cylinders can obtain any strength, by this plan 


the only reasonable objection to the use of tubes will be obviated, as they would occu- 
py much less space than stanchions made of timber. 
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humanity must advocate, and cannot fail to uphold, will be in a hopeful 
train. Abler judges of the effort which should be made to remedy a 
serious and a national evil, can readily be found, and if our ideas lead to 
so beneficial a result, we, amongst that number who love, and wish to 
cherish the welfare of Old England’s wooden walls, will hail the project 
with every feeling of pleasure and satisfaction ; and our humble but zea- 


lous support will at all times, and in all places be available. 


I am, &c., 
C. Bmen, 


Master Altendant. 





Statement shewing a number of British Merchant vessels burnt at Sea 
and in Harbour from 1833 to 1844. 
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ETE we! 


1833/Schvooner Reliance|Valuable cargo & specie|Burnt at Singapore, 7 lives lost. 


«s |Hibernia Emigrants Burnt at Sea, drawing off spirits 
with a light, 169 souls perished, 

63 saved. 
1834|Earl of Eldon Cotton Burnt at Sea, spontaneous igni- 


1836/Premier 


é6 


Princess Victoria 


tion, crew saved. 
se Burnt off Ascension. 
Hemp and Sulphur [Burnt at Sea, crew saved. 





sc / Tyne Cotton Burnt in Bombay Harbour. 

ss | Edinburgh Wool Burnt at Sea, crew saved. 

«© | Water Lily Combustibles Burnt off Limerick, Capt. & men 
perished, one of the crew saved 

837| Gregson Jnte and hemp Burnt at Sea, crew saved, 

« \James Colvin Oi}, Coal, &c. Wilfully set on fire in the Pacific 
by ship’s cook, who destroyed 
himself, rest of the crew saved 

1839]Lucretia Sundries Burnt at Sydney drawing off 
spirits with a light, crew saved 
¢¢ /Poland _ Set on fire by Lightning. 

«¢ (Despatch Wool Burnt at Sea. 

1840/James Pattison Cotton Burnt at Sea;—spontaneous igni- 
tion, crew saved. 

‘© (Georgia Sundries Burnt at Sea. 

184} {India Emigrants Burnt at Sea, broaching spirits 
with a light, 18 lives lost. 

sé (Madagascar Coal Burnt at Sea off the S. Coast of 

China, 3 out of 4 boats were lost, 
and 57 souls perished, 

«c |Regia Wheat, Sulphur, Salt-/Burnt off Ceylon. 

petre, &c. 
1842/Lady Raffles Wool Burnt at Sydney, crew saved. 
“< |Republic Linsced Burnt at Mauritius, crew saved 
“¢ (David Scott Ballast Burnt at Mauritius, drawing 
Spirits with a light, crew saved. 

‘c /Harriet Saltpetre and Indigo (Burnt off Calcutta, cause un- 

known, 1 life lost. 

‘« /Vansittart Cotton Barnt in Bombay Harbour. 

‘¢ 1Cornwallis “6 ce 


Adelaide 


é< “ce 
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sé jEleanor Cotton Burnt off Aleppee. 

‘¢ {Belvidere “ Burnt off Singapore. 

© {Thomas Grenville Cotton Burnt in Bombay Harbour. 
1843,Diana Oil Set on fire and blown up at St. 

Helena. 

‘s {Tartar Combustibles Burnt at Southampton. 
1844)Meg of Meldon Hempanid Saltpetre /Burnt in dock at Liverpool. 

<< /Palestine Coal Burnt at Sea. 


N.B.---H. C. Ship Earl Camden 1,200 Tons, Cotton laden, was burnt 
in Bombay Harbour 1810. 





List of vessels which were on fire and saved by prompt and decided 
measures. 
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A 
1833'London Coal and Sundries /Spontaneously ignited, saved. 
** (Roxburgh Castle Sundries with Coals 6 af 
1837) Victory Straits’ Produce with és ‘i & 
Cotton 
1842;|Brooke Saltpetre Drawing off spirits, saved. 
“* |Hope, Lightvessel —_—— On fire and saved. 
1843;Oriental Steamer Passengers Drawing off spirits, saved. 
1844) Larkins Cotton On fire and saved, 





In the years 1833 and 1834, it appears by the evidence taken before 
the Select Committee on Shipwrecks that twelve ships and vessels not 
enumerated in the foregoing list were burnt at Sea and in Harbour, and 
in one year subsequent to that date 4 vessels laden with lime were burnt 
by spontaneous ignition. 

N.B.—An instance of presence of mind and promptitude in some respects 
parallel to that which was displayed on board the merchant ship Perse- 
verance, occurred on board H.M. ship Hindostan off Barcelona in 1804. 
She was laden with Naval stores forthe Mediterranean fleet, and caught 
fire in the hold ; every effort was made to extinguish the flames, and 
finding them hopeless, her gallant commander ordered the hatches to be 
caulked down, and made sail for the bay of Rosas, where the Hindostan 
was ran on shore, she was entirely burnt, and out of her crew amounting 
to 210 men, 205 were saved, 5 were lost, and H.M.S. Juno was sent to 


receive on board the survivors. 
C. B. 


[ While on the subject of fire at sea, we may fadd the following more 
modern instance from the Times of the 17th of January. ] 

Spontaneous combustion of Guano.—The steam packet Waterwitch, 
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arriving at Hull from London on Wednesday, brought into port the 
master and crew of the bark Ann, Storey of Sunderland, who had been 
picked up by the packet in an open boat, to which they had taken on the 
destruction of their vessel, near Hasbro’ Sand, on Tuesday evening. It 
appears by the statement of the shipwrecked men, that the Ann, a new 
bark, on the first voyage, was returning from Ichaboe, with a cargo of 
Guano, and unfortunately struck on the sand, and, while beating over 
shipped a quantity of salt water, which penetrating the cargo, caused 
almost instantaneous combustion. A volume of smoke msing through 
the fore hatchway warned the crew of this new danger, and induced 
their immediately taking to the boat, without saving anything but them 

selves; and scarcely had they done so, when a tremendous explosion of 
the gas engendered by the partially fired guano, blew the stern out of 
the vessel, which then filled and sank in deep water. _ It is said that three 
vessels belonging to the same owners, started together on this voyage, 
one of which was lost on the passage out, and the third had not arrived 


at Ichaboe, when the unfortunate Ann left the island.---HMdl Paper. 





PoLyYNESIAN ISLANDS. 


Srz.— The following extracts from the remarks of Mr. Watkin, a very intelli- 
gent gentleman, (and others) employed in the work of redemption in the 
islands of the Great Occan, or Polynesia, may prove as interesting to many 
of your readcrs as they have tome. Many of the notices might become of 
value to seamen, if extracts were given annually from the reports of the Mis- 


sionaries, and be gratifying to the general reader as marking the progressive 
advancement from savage life to civilization. 


Zz. 

To the Editor, §c. 

Mr. Thomas says,— What are generally called the Friendly Islands, 
include not only the Tonga group, with Eua, or Middleburg, but also 
the Hapae or Haabai group, Haafuluhao, or the Vavau group, and Nina, 
or the Kebel’s islands, about two hundred islands in the whole ; many of 
which are very small, and without inhabitants ; but others of them are 
thickly peopled. Till very lately, the inhabitants were living in the gross- 
est idolatry ; but the “Sun of nghteousness has risen with healing in his 
wings,” and many of the benighted natives of these islands “have seen a 
great light.” The people who inhabit the above-mentioned islands, all 
speak the same language, and except those who have embraced Christi- 
anity, worship the same gods, or gods of the same nature and name. 
The other groups have acknowledged Tonga as the head, and have ge- 
nerally brought yearly offerings as a token of their submission. 

Tonga 8 the favpeat of the islands, and contains more inhabitants than 
any other island in these seas. At this time it is thought to contain 
about ten thousand inhabitants. These are under different chiefs, of 
whom, Tubou, or Josiah, (our chief,) is acknowledged the head. Tubou 
as | baptized in 1829, and has held fast his profession. He has some 

' qualities, but so mild is his government, at one is reminded of the 
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state of the Israelites when there was no king, “and every man did that 
which was right in his own eyes.” 

1.—Nukualofa, which is the residence of Tubou. The other principal 
chiefs who live at this place are Uhila, Ulakai, Fielakelia, and he head 
chief’s brother, named Abacaham. There are many other inferior chiefs 
and gentlemen,* or, as they are called, Matabules. The villages belong- 
ing to this place are Faga, Hofoa, Tofoa, and Kolona. Besides these 
there are several other villages at a short distance, but as they belong to 
the other chiefs, and have not turned to our religion, we are not allowed 
to instruct their benighted inhabitants ; but when the other chiefs become 
enlightened, then our field of labour in this district will be enlarged. 

2. Hihifo.—This continues to be a populous district, and is under the 
government of Ata. It appears that this chief, supported by others, has 
not embraced Christianity, but his sons have, with many ee belong- 
ing to the district, and have suffered much in consequence of it. 

3. Bea.—This is a strongly fortified village, governed by the chief 
named Taufa, otherwise Fae. This district is about the centre of Tonga, 
and Fae is one of the most powerful chiefs. His residence is not more 
than four miles from Nukualofa. Some of his children and people have 
embraced the truth, and as he would not allow them to attend to this new 
religion in his district, they are living under Tubou at this place, (Nuku- 
alofa.) The places belonging to the Bea, are Muofaya, Folaha, Nanuai, 
Nukuhilulu, Fetoa, Balalafa, and Fualu. 

4. Mua.—This is another of the principal districts. It is at the east 
end of Tonga; the chief’s names are Balu and Fatu: the latter he is ge- 
nerally called by here, he is a powerful chief, but not the king. He 1s 
the most corpulent man I have seen in all the islands ; he is very kind to 
Englishmen, but very unstable in his disposition. The villages belong- 
ing to the Mua, are Touone, Fuaamotu, Haajini, and Agaha. 

5. Vaini.—This is a populous village, under the government of a 
blind chief, named Maafu. Connected with it are the following villages, 
Tefiji, Togutu, and Tokomolo. 

6. Houma.—This is a very populous village, and lies between Hihifo, 
and the Bea. It is governed by two brothers, one named Vaea, the other 
Finauinukava. There are two villages belonging to it, viz., Vaoutu, and 
Haakame. Near to the above place is Nukunuku, the chief of which is 
named Tuivakano. Connected with Nukunuku, are the following small 
villages, Matahan, Hule, and Halakaw. A few miles distant, is the vil- 
lave named Teckin, the chief of which is Motuabuaka. Hard by, are 
Faahefa, Buke, and Oa, three villayes. 

7. Eua.—This is a very fine high island, about twelve miles from 
Tonga. 

The next of the Friendly islands we notice is the Hapae, (or, as we 
have it, the Haabai) group. These are very numerous, but generally 
small ; eighteen of them are uninhabited. They lie to thefnorth of Tonga, 
at the distance of eight or ten hours’ sail, or about fifty or sixty miles. 
The island called Nomuka is one of the nearest to Tonga. This 1s a fine 
island, and has a lake upon it, which produces fish of a superior kind and 


® This is a strange title to hear sounded among savages, but they are as 
proud of their grades as the civilized. 
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quality.* It is about seven hours’ sail from Nomuka to Lifuka ; which is 
another of this group, and the residence of the present King George - 
Taupaahau, and the island upon which the missionaries live. 

The names of the principal islands Haauo, Foa, Uika, Tugua, Lofaga, 
Tiotuhaa, Tofua, Kao, Kotu, Haafeua, Oua, Matuku, Tietoa, Tionsifua, 
and Mago. Tofua and Kao are high islands, and the former has a vol- 
cano upon it. The chiefs at these different islands, and who support the 
present king in his government are Tahama, Tuihaateiho, Taufalahi, 
Malubo, Tuihagana, Kabetahoa, Ufitua, Lolahea, Taufatofua, Soakai, 
Fehokohaabai, Naulivou, Lauji, Bagia, and Mafileo: the last three are 
the king’s brothers. Besides the above mentioned chiefs, there are many 
others, and many Matubules. It is judged that there are about 4,000 
souls on these calonds all of whom have embraced Christianity, except 
Malubo, who is a very old infirm man, and the people of Uika, who are 
governed by the old chief. 

The present king of the Haabai group is the son of the late Tubontua. 
He is nearly related to the present Tubou at Tonga, and does credit to 
his Christian profession ; he has a very strong hatred of idolatry, and his 
former superstitions. | 

Haano is one of the most northerly islands of the group, and is about 
one hour’s sail, with a fair wind, from Lifuka; but as the wind 1s gene- 
rally against them in going, it often happens that three or four hours are 
spent before they get to land. 

III. The Vavau or Haafuluhaoft group lies to the north of the Haa- 
bais, and is about fifty or sixty miles from Haano, that is, a day’s sail 
with a fair wind. In sailing from the island of Haano, we generally 
keep Kao and Tofua in sight until Late, a high land belonging to Vavau, 
is discerned. This island lies between Kao and Vavau to the west, and, 
being a high land, is seen a long way off; and, on one of my visits to 
Vavau, we saw Vavau before we had lost sight of Kao or Late. 

The Haafuluhao group is by far the largest, as the islands im it are 
more numerous : however, I believe there are not more inhabitants than 
at the Haabais. The present King is named Fimau Ulukalala. In Ma- 
riner’s{ time he was called Tuabaji. He received the Christian religion 
in May, 1831; and shortly after the whole of his people professed the 
Christian faith. Finau is supported in his government by the King and 
chiefs of the Haabai group, as well as by his own chiefs ; the principal of 
whom are Tubo, Tuboutui, Fulivai, Fakatulolo, Halaenalu, Fotu, Api 
and Akauolu. The principal islands of this group are Vavau (where 


e We wish the writer had stated whether the water of the lake is fresh or 
salt; it is probable, however, that it is salt, and that the fish are salt-water fish, 
and not such as are to be found in fresh-water lakes or rivers. The late Capt. 
Flinders, we believe, found fresh-water fish in a lake on the mountains of the 


Mauritius; a circumstance as curious as some species of fish being capable of 
living in both fresh or salt water. 


t Itis desirable that only one of the names of a group of islands be used by 
navigators, and the other entirely rejected; the use of both, indiscriminately, 
by different voyagers, creates confusion, and may lead to perplexity. 


% He was one of the crew of the Port au Prince, cut off many years ago by 
the natives; he wrote an account of the Tonga islands. 
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the King and greatest part of the people live,) Kaba, Uga, Naubabu, 
Kolva, Ovaka, Ofu, Fofoa, Oloua, Fuaamotu, Cabe, Tauga, Gaunoho, 
Okoa, Toku, and Late ; and except Late, they lie very close together, 
are very convenient to visit, and are capable of supporting many more 
inhabitants than they have at present. 

IVe The Niua or Kebel’s islands are two in number. They are not 
very near to each other, and lie between Vavau and the Samoa group, 
called the Navigator's islands. The island which is frequented by the 
Tonga people is not large, and, from the best accounts I can get, has not 
more than from three to four hundred inhabitants. The inhabitants of 
both the Niua islands speak the Tonga language, but they are not on 
friendly terms with each other ; so that they seldom or never hold an 
personal intercourse. The Tonga people go frequently from Niua to the 
Samoa group or Navigator’s islands in two days of fine weather. The 
principal islands are five in number, and the inhabitants are very nume- 
rous, they appear very mild in their manners, and open to receive instruc- 
tion ; but at present are living in the grossest idolatry, and are without 
God in the world. The object the Tonga people have in visiting this 
group is to obtain canoes, mats, &e. The Samoa people acknowledge 
themselves inferior to those of Tonga, and for many years past have kept 
up a friendly intercourse. Some of the principal chiefs are related to our 
chief Tubou. Their language differs from the Tonga language ; but the 
Tonga can soon make themselves masters of it ; and we hope ere long to 
hear that the inhabitants of the Samoa group have turned from idols to 
serve the living God. 

The Fegee group lies to the west of Tonga, and is about a day and 
a night’s sail from it. The islands are numerous, five of which are said 
to be large: one which is called Ambowa is the principal island ; the 
King of which has great influence over all the other islands. The Tonga 
people are frequently visiting this group in order to obtain canoes. These 
are built partly by the Fegee people, and partly by the Tonga people, 
who take up their residence among the Fegecans, and share in their 
labours or wars until the canoe is finished of which they are in want. 
It is sometimes two years, and often three or four years, from the time 
they leave Tonga before they return. The island to which the Tonga 
people generally go is named Lakemba ; the Chief of which is related to 
the Tonga people ; and many of the people on this island speak the Tonga 
language. The Fegee language differs from the Tonga; the former 
having a great deal of the lisping sound of the ¢/, and the hard sound of 
the r, which are not found in Tonga. These little differences render it 
difficult for a Tonga man to pronounce some Fegee words ; but I feel sa- 
tisfied that an Englishman would very soon speak the Fegee language. 

The Fegeeans are very numerous, and are a noble race of men. They 
are brave and hardy, but much addicted to war ; so much so, that they 
always have war instruments about them, by might and by day. In 
several of the islands, if not in all, they are quite naked until they are 
seventeen years of age, and after that period wear only a thin and nar- 
row piece of native cloth. They are a very ingenious people, and very 
quick at learning anything. Some of them have been received into the 
Church of Christ at Tonga and Lifuka. But the inhabitants of this 
proup are at present deeply sunk in wretchcdness and idolatry. When 
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a Fegee chief dies, his wives are strangled, that pute may accompany 

him to the other world. They have many other bloody and cruel super- — 
stitions by which their wretched lives are brought to a termination. 

I trust our way is opening amongst them, and that ere long the Gos- 
pel trumpet will be sounded in all the islands of the whole group. I am 
happy to learn, that out of the crews of three ships, which have bean un- 
fortunately wrecked within the last year and a half at these islands, no 
man has lost his life by the Fegeeans. A few years ago, if a vessel had 
been wrecked at any of these islands, every man would have been killed, 
and many of them been eaten! I think this circumstance shows that 
the tone of feeling at the Fegee group is improving. 

The above inference appears to us plain, and the effect to arise indi- 
rectly from the ameliorating spirit infused by the labours of the Mission- 
aries into the hearts of the mhabitants of the neighbouring islands, 
wherein these devoted men have gained a footing. 

The work of regeneration is necessarily slow, but it will eventuall 
spread over the whole Polynesia, and redeem the wild denizens from their 
primitive state of barbarism and superstition, and bring them triumph- 
antly into the pale of civilization. 

This is a “consummation devoutly to be wished,” and, however, some 
persons may harp upon the means and ways adopted to insure its fulfil- 
ment, there is no question but that the instruments employed in the holy 
work, are, collectively, entitled to the praise of every man who has a mind 
to think and a heart to feel, in the civilized world, for the good which has 
arisen from their pious labours. And it should be remembered that, if 
in the changes which have taken place, we discern that many of the peo- 
ple of the vast clusters of islands, studding the great ocean, have whilet 
rescued from their idolatry and ferocious practices, fallen into the sink 
of the immoral influences of civilization, the Missionaries are not to be 
blamed. The evil heart of man is everywhere apparent, and ages must 
yt pass, if such a blessed state will ever arrive, before even the most 
civilized people shall become so refined as to be without blemish. We 
need onl ‘ to cast our eyes toward the two great metropolitan cities of 
the world, London and Paris, to pause before we shower our censures 
upen the bod y of good Samaritans for the mixture of evil which appears 
with the good in the islands of the South Sea. Impartiality demands 
that “the saddle should be put upon the right horse.” To the visitors 
in the garb of sailors owe the natives much of the evil that is among 
them; to traders and deserters also. Let the captains of ships exert their 
vigilance to guard against the effects of the evil minded among their 
crews, and set an example themselves. 

Mr. Turner, Vavau.¢—This gentleman gives an account of a hurricane 
which passed over the Friendly Islands; he says :—‘“ I must not omit 
to mention the storm with which we have been visited: very few are 
living: who can tell of one that was half so destructive. It took place on 
Sunday, January 24th, 1833, about twelve o'clock at night. It was 
with difficulty we could hold our services on the Sabbath, for rain, wind, 
&e. We returned from chapel, and the wind still increased until mid- 
night, when it became tremendous. We had retired to rest, but had to 


° It will be seon that Mr. Thomas pronounces this name—Vavau. 
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rise: our fences were all blown down; the kitchen and my study were 
almost down. In a short time the house began to give way ; one of the 
main posts broke close to the ground, another at the top. It was with 
much dithculty we got out with our lives. I séized Mrs. Turner, and 
hastened her out just as the house was falling. We expected to be ex- 
posed @o the rain all night, not knowing but some falling tree, or part of 
the house, might hurry us into eternity. We made our way to a small 
house, where we found a partial shelter. It was made only of the leaves 
of the cocoa-nut tree: many of them were carried away, and the rain 

ured upon us in torrents. Several Leaders came to assist us, who, by 

Iding he house all night, saved us from great peril. In the morning 
we ventured to come out, though the storm still raged; the house was 
completely demolished, beyond restoration ; many of our goods were 
destroyed, many spoiled, and I have also lost some of my books. Not 
one fence was standing ; every house was down, or nearly so; and our 
fine bread-fruit trees, cocoa-nut trees, bananas, &c. All the leaves of 
those trees which stood, seemed as though they had been scorched with 
fire. One half of the houses on the island were blown down, some lifted 
eutirely out of their place. The effects of this storm will be felt for 
many months, perhaps for years.” 

There is no mention of the directions in which the wind blew, which 
is to be regretted, as we know hittle of the action of these storms among 
the islands of the Great Ocean: they appear, however, to move toward 
the west. 

Mr. Watkin, Haabai islands.—It appears that since the introduction 
of Christianity, the wars which desolated the islands formerly have be- 
come less frequent, and in due course of time will, no doubt; entirely 
cease. This is one of the fruits of Missionary enterprise, and must be 
hailed with delight by all thinking persons; even the natives who are 
still unredeemed, acknowledge the good that is done. Mr. Watkins says: 
‘I took occasion to remind them of the many and great advantages 
accruing to them from Christianity. An opposer of ‘this way,’ a short 
time ago, stated to me as his conviction, that, if Christianity had not 
been introduced, the whole race would have been almost extinct through 
war and its concomitant evils. Surely we may believe an enemy when 
he speaks well of what he opposes.” 

This gentleman has adopted a short catechism for the pete of im- 
pressing upon the minds of these wild children of nature, the impropriet 
of their evil ways; which no doubt is a wise plan, as, to expect ae 
ment, it is first necessary to convince a fate that he has been acting 
wrong. It excited great interest, and I hope will be productive of 

The following is a sample of its style and subjects :—“ Who are 
they that love war? The true sons of the ical What are they that seck 
war? Wild beasts thirsting for blood. Whoare they that have more 
wives than one? Thieves who rob other men, sinners against God, and 
in the highway to destruction.” 

Of Foa he thus speaks: “It is a fine island, but has to mourn a 
diminished population, from the evils connected with idolatry, which have 
been in active operation there, as in all the other islands of this group. 
Some are entirely depopulated, others nearly so.” 

He gives an interesting account of the conversion of Tahama, a female 


od 
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chief of the highest grade, held to be most noble among the great of these 
islands. She has been treated like a goddess, and was one of the chief 
pillars of the system of delusions that obtained in these islands. Numbers 
who had been waiting for her decision accompanied her, perhaps not fewer 
than one hundred ; they came from their own island in thirteen canoes. 

A hurricane passed over Lifuka in March 1433: the followmgs this 
gentleman's account of it. “On the evening of the 8th instant a storm 
commenced at this place, more violent by far than that in vel’ It 
raged furiously the whole night. To sleep was impossible, the wind came 
in such fearful gusts, the sound of it resembling the roar of artillery, or 
beingg perhaps more like the angry dash of waves against rocks in a 
atorin. We anxiously looked for morning ; but it brought no intermis- 
sion of its violence. Nay, it seemed to increase in fury. We did what 
we could to preserve the house, for the safety of which we began to en- 
tertain some fears. We were at length obliged to quit it, from the 
alarming: shakes occasioned by the wind. We retreated imto another 
house, which was secured as well as circumstances would allow. There 
we remained the whole day, fearing to hear at every recurring blast, the 
crash of our falling house. But, through mercy, we were not called to 
endure that trial. Towards the evening of the 9th, the wind shifted 
and slackened.” 

They who have described the climate of these islands to be that of a 
paradise, knew as much about it as they knew about the climate of the 
moon. These are stormy latitudes, and the atmosphere is subject to the 
most sudden and extreme changes. 

Mr. Watkin states that, idolatry may be pronounced to be defunct in 
the group of islands which fia Wi station, the Haabai islands. Uiha 
the last hostile islind has been reclaimed, it was taken possession of by 
the head chief of the Haabaies without any effusion of blood, and the 
opposing chiefs degraded, but the ruling one has been allowed to retain 
his position, and has become favourable to Christianity. The island is 
fruitful, and partakes, as far as it was examined, of the general character 
of the F enlty islands. One of the Chiefs, Havenbana, is the person who 
occasioned the cutting off of the Snapper some time ago at this island : 
he has since renounced his heathenism. 

On the 30th of April, 1832, Mr. Watkins says: ‘“ We have just ex- 
pericnced the trembling sensations inspired by an earthquake, of which 
we had two distinct shocks, which lasted about a minute. Our house 
vibrated very sensibly, and I was afraid the rude structure would fall ; 
but after rocking like a cradle for several seconds, it became once more 
quiescent, and we finished our dinner under its roof of thatch. Immedi- 
ately after the first shock, I heard the commencement of the usual cry ; 
but it was forthwith checked, perhaps by the people’s recollection that 
they had cast away the fables they once believed. It was their prac- 
tice to raise a general upon the occurrence of an earthquake, to rouse 
the slocpy atteution of Mane, the God to whom the drudgery of Atlas is 
(or was) assigned in this part of the world. Upon the occurrence of 
earthquakes, they imagined he was nodding, and to prevent their being 
reo ieitited into the sea, they raised a ery, strong enough to rend the 

tthe same time belabouring the earth with blows which nothing 
te object could bear. Most of them now know better.” 
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Here follow some reflections which are worthy the notice of all classes of 
readers. “ Another Saturday night: how swiftly week succeeds weck ! 
How constant and how rapid the flow of life’s stream! Abjuring all 
idea of meritoriousness, it is pleasing to look back upon time well spent ; 
but where is the man whose riper years do not upbraid his green. It 
strikes gne there are few such, if any, to be found, who will say, upon 
reviewing the short space of a week, that it could not have been spent to 
better purpose, or that all its opportunities have been improved. I 
reckon not myself to have attained ! though I desire to possess, such a 
method of spending time.” 

One of the crew of the Port au Prince, who was spared at the timc 
that ship was cut off by the natives of Tonga, died in May 1832. His 
name was William Singleton, and he had lived more than twenty-six years 
among these islands, and for the greater part of that time as the natives 
themselves ; but had for some time paid attention to his religious duties. 


RRR PNP ORT REI IS ESN OOP PR OW 


Tue Horricane of the 4th and 5th of October, 1844, in the 
West Indies. 


From the accounts which have been published of the operations of this 
storm, it appears to have been a remarkable one on account of the rapid 
dilation of the circle. It must be observed, however, that the inference 
rests on the correctness of the statement from Montego Bay in Jamaica. 

I have scen no accounts of the commotion having Seale to the east- 
ward of Montego Bay ; and, if the statement be correct that the wind 
blew, during the whole of the tempest, from the south, there would be 
nothing more than an appearance of stormy weather in the west.* Upon 
the presumption that that fact is true, I infer that the circle was not more 
than 100 miles in diameter at the time, and that its eastern margin alone 
passed over Montego Bay. Savana-la-Mer on the south side, and Lucea, 
Green Island, and Negril on the north-west side, must have come in for 
their share of the commotion. 

Collating Lieut. M’Clure’s (of the Romney,) description of the storm, 
as it occurred at the Havana, with the Montego account, and that from 
New Providence, we arrive at the following conclusions :---That the course 
of the focus or centre of the storm was to the north-west, from a few 
miles west of the west end of Jamaica to within a few miles south-east of 
the Havana. At midnight of the 4th, the centre had (passing over the 
Cayman beach) reached a position about mid-way between Jamaica and 
the south shore of Cuba on a north-west line; at the time, the north- 
west verge of the circle had reached the Havana, wind north-east ; con- 
sequently the meteor had expanded to about 350 miles in diameter. By 
10 a.m. of the 5th, the centre had reached a position a few miles south- 
east of the Havana, and north of the Isle of Pines, but on the lIand of 
Cuba. The diameter had now swelled out to the immense extent of 


¢ To the observer in the eastern parts of the island. 
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uth ; a strong ground swell heaved into the bay 
dat about a quarter to 2 a.m. (5th) on Saturday, 
force. ‘There was during the day soaiparatvely 
2ca raged in the most dreadful manner. 
‘0 describe the havoc that has been occasioned. The 
st from Christie’s rock to Cathren’s beach has been 
! bears more or less marks of the extraordinary violence 
number of schooners, sloops, boats, and canoes were 
iy and houses damaged. Persons of all classes and sexes 
-n hurrying about in the greatest possible state of agitation 
The sea rose higher than it has ever yet been known to do, 
i dashed into the bay with a noise equal to that of the 
ander. 
» the account from Montego Bay. It seems remarkable that 
. being an off-shore one, the waves should have run into the bay 
sition to it; but there is no doubt of the potent effect which an 
ing meteor of !arge dimensions has upon the whole sea surface 
iced within the lines of the progressive course, antecedently, and 
in advance of the storm itself. ‘The water pressed forward by the 
-eor coming up from the south-eastward, found its way round both 
ds of the island, into the channel between it and Cuba, and so deluged 
1e shores, though at Montego Bay the wind was in opposition. It is 
probable the swell was felt where the storm was not. It was about six 
or seven hours in its transit ; but had the centre passed the locality its 
continuance would have been considerably longer. The Caymans must 
have come in for its utmost severity, and I dare say we shall hear of sad 
work among the cocoa-nut trees. 

In its progress north-westward, it foundered the Liverpool ship Eliza- 
beth, pon near the west extreme of Cuba. This was on the Sth. 
The gale appears to have come on the 4th at night, wind from the west- 
ward, (probably north-west) she lost her masts, sprung a leak, and went 
down, crew and passengers took to the boats. Two of those have been 
picked up, one at Sisal, Campeche, the other by a brig. The launch 
with the Captain (Paton) not heard of ; there were twenty-two ea 
in her. J. 


SomeTHING New FoR THE HURRICANISTS. 


The accounts from Mexico state that at Yebu, in a late hurricane, a 
tremendous water-spout passed through the place, doing much damage. 
It was about twenty feet wide. In its course it passed over two houses, 
driving the roofs in, and entirely destroying one: five children were 
killed in one of the buildings. The effect was the same as if a violent 
river head had run through the town. Trees, grass, and every thing 
that came in its way were torn up. 

This is a phenomenon we should not have expected during the conti- 
nuance of a Furious storm of wind, as these meteors have hitherto been 
experienced in calms, or light airs. Query. Was it the nucleus ; or 
taker of ascent of the circular current of air pertaining to the hurricane--- 
the so-much dreaded centre ? Something of the sort occurred lately on 
the European coast of the Mediterrancan. 
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about 620 miles, the north-east margin passing over the island of New 
Providence, at which place the wind is reported to have been from south- 
east to south-west. At 10 am. the meteor changed its route from 
north-west to north, giving the changes (which proved it) from north- 
east to north, north-west, and finally the west ; at noon it had eclined 
in violence. The meteor probably continued to curve to the north-east- 
ward, the focus passing over the peninsula of Florida. 

The exterior verge at the commencement of the storm at Montego 
Bay was, distant from the Havana, about 300 miles direct ; this was at 
Qh. 30m. p.m. of the 4th. By mid-night it had reached the Havana, so 
that, in 150 minutes it had shot over that distance! A rapidity of dila- 
tion that is very remarkable. The centre was 13 hours reaching from 
abreast of the west end of Jamaica, to abreast, or east, of the city of the 
Havana, a distance of about 360 miles direct ; the rate of progression 
during the transit, being under the average of 28 miles an hour. 

As no calm supervened when the centre passed not far eastward of 
the Havana, we may infer that this feature was wanting in this storm, 
or limited to a very small extent ; altogether it is of value, as an example 
to familiarize seamen with the variations in the operation ; and, as such, 
I send it to you, Sir, to retain as a record until further accounts confirm 
the inferences, or refute them ; unless you may think the paper would be 
sufficiently interesting to your Nautical readers, for immediate insertion 
in the ‘“ Blue book.” 

I have the honour, &c., 
January ist, 1845. Stormy Jack. 
To the Editor, §c. 


Hurricane at Montego Bay, Jamaice, 4th and 5th October, 1844. 


WE have seen only one account of this storm, and that a very meagre 
one, it states that since the year 1818 there has not occurred such a 
dreadful visitation at this place as was witnessed on the 5th of October, 
and yet only the margin of the circle passed over this place. The fact 
generally seems to be that memory, or the recollection of past events of 
this nature, does not always serve the judgment, and it usually appears 
to the mind of an observer that the dast storm is considerably more 
violent than preceding ones. Nevertheless, the remark is often conso- 
nant with truth, but it must depend on the part of the circle which strikes 
the place, in a great. measure, to give a character to the storm of great 
severity or otherwise. In the present case, the wind having blown from 
the south, it is obvious that the body of the storm past to the westward 
of the island, as the eastern margin alone appears to have brushed Mon- 
tego Bay. We presume that the eastern parts of the island felt little or 
nothing of the commotion ; we infer this, not only from the point the 
wind blew from at the bay, but from H.M.S. Hornet having sailed from 
Port Royal for England on the 5th, the day when the hurricane was 
raging at Montego Bay to the north-westward. She would scarcely 
have done this if a gale was blowing at Port Royal. 

It appears that on the night of the 4th, the weather, which had been 
for days past rather threatening, assumed an unusually lowering and 
portentous appearance. Between 9 and 10 p.m. it commenced to blow 
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very hard: from the south ; a strong ground swell heaved into the bay 
from about 3 p.m. and at about a quarter to 2 a.m. (5th) on Saturday, 
it acquired a terrific force. There was during the day somiparatvely 
little wind, but the sea raged in the most dreadful manner. 

It is impossible to describe the havoc that has been occasioned. The 
whole line of coast from Christie’s rock to Cathren’s beach has been 
ploughed up, and bears more or less marks of the extraordinary violence 
of the sea. A number of schooners, sloops, boats, and canoes were 
wrecked, wharfs and houses damaged. Persons of all classes and sexes 
were to be seen hurrying about in the greatest possible state of agitation 
and alarm. ‘The sea rose higher than it has a yet been cee to do, 
and the waves dashed into the bay with a noise equal to that of the 
Joudest thunder. 

Such is the account from Montego Bay. It seems remarkable that 
the wind being an off-shore one, the waves should have run into the bay 
in opposition to it; but there is no doubt of the potent effect which an 
advancing meteor of large dimensions has upon the whole sea surface 
embraced within the lines of the progressive course, antecedently, and 
long in advance of the storm itself. ‘The water pressed forward by the 
meteor coming up from the south-eastward, found its way round both 
ends of the island, into the channel between it and Cuba, and so deluged 
the shores, though at Montego Bay the wind was in opposition. It is 
probable the swell was felt where the storm was not. It was about six 
or seven hours in its transit ; but had the centre passed the locality its 
continuance would have been considerably longer. The Caymans must 
have come in for its utmost severity, and 1 dare say we shall hear of sad 
work among the cocoa-nut trees. 

In its progress north-westward, it foundered the Liverpool ship Eliza- 
beth, somewhere near the west extreme of Cuba. This was on the 5th. 
The gale appears to have come on the 4th at night, wind from the west- 
ward, (probably north-west) she lost her masts, sprung a leak, and went 
down, crew and passengers took to the boats. Two of those have been 
picked up, one at Sisal, Campeche, the other by a brig. The launch 
with the Captain (Paton) not heard of ; there were twenty-two oo 
in her. S. J. 


SometTuina NEw FoR THE HURRICANISTS. 


The accounts from Mexico state that at Yebu, in a late hurricane, a 
tremendous water-spout passed through the place, doing much damage. 
It was about twenty feet wide. In its course it passed over two houses, 
driving the roofs in, and entirely destroying one: five children were 
killed in one of the buildings. The effect was the same as if a violent 
river head had run through the town. ‘Trees, grass, and every thing 
that came in its way were torn up. 

This is a phenomenon we should not have expected during the conti- 
nuance of a farious storm of wind, as these meteors have hitherto been 
experienced in calms, or light airs. Query. Was it the nucleus; or 
tube of ascent of the circular current of air pertaining to the hurricane--- 
the so-much dreaded centre ? Something of the sort occurred lately on 
the European coast of the Mediterranean. 
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SELECTIONS FROM ANCIENT NAVAL Recorps.—No. I. 
(Communicated by John Barrow, Esq., F.S.A.) 


The accompanying vocabulary of sea terms has been discovered in the State- 
Paper Office." The volume in which it is bound contains papers from 
1601 to 1637. Many of the terms, indeed the majority, will be found 
to be precisely similar to those now in use. How long they may have 
been so prior to the above period it is impossible to form a conjecture ; but 
as upwards of two hundred years have now elapsed since this vocabulary 
was written, it may not be uninteresting to some of the readers of the 
Nautical Magazine to glance over the “ Names and Termes” ; some of 
which they will perceive are now entirely obsolete, whilst others will 
afford to ie curious in these matters, the undoubted derivation of words 
daily in use on board ship, such as for instance, “ Dead-eyes, Dead- 
men's-eves ;” “ Futtocks, Futt-hookes (Foot-hooks,)” “ Bovsprit, Boult- 
spright,” “ Kelson, Keele-sonn, (Son of the Keel,)” &c. 

On the other hand there are many terms now in use which were not known 
in the olden time, and among them are the words “starboard” and 
“larboard,” the derivation of which has afforded many adiscussion. Perhaps 
some of your contributors may offer a suggestion astotheirorigm. You 
are aware by a recent order of the Admiralty the word “port” 1s now 
directed to be substituted for larboard, which will prevent the frequent 
mistakes arising from the similarity of the words larboard and starboard. 


ApMIRaLty Parers, M.S.S. State-Paper Office. 
An Inpex or Sea Terms. 
An Index of the Names and Termes of all things perteyning to the Practique 


of Navigation. 

Afte or abafte Blockes a_Calme & becallminge 
Aloofe Dlowe Camber or cambring 
A Mayne Bluffe or bluffe headed Capp 
Anchor Boate Capp squares 
Anchor Stocke a Bonnett Cappstayne 
Anchoring or anchorage a Boame Cappstayne barres 
an Awninge Berde or a boarde Careene 

Axcltree a Bower, the bowe Cartridge 4 7 
Armings Boulte or boults Card or sea card 

a Boult roape Carlings -- j 

to Bale Bowlinge Carling knees 
Ballast Bowse a Cariage 

to Beare of Boult spright a Case 
Beare upp a Buoy Case shott 

Beare Bracketts Casketts 3 | 
y° Beake or Beakchead Breaming Catt 
Beame Breeche and breeching Catt holes 
Bedds a Breize Catt harpings 
to Belaye a Budge barrell Caulke 
a Bende Bulke Chafe 

o Bende or bent Bulke head Channcll 
Bildge or buldge Bunte a Chamber 
Bildge water a Bunte line Chaynes 
y° Bitts a Butt Chayne walls 
a Bitter v° Buttocke Charge 
i Bittakett Breast hooke Chase 

ight Cheeks 


Bitter ende | Cabell Ches Trees 


Clinking 
Choake 

a Cleate 

a Clewe 
Clewe garnett 
Clewe lyne 
to Clynche 

a Clyncher 
Cloathe 
Cloyde 
Coaming 
Cookes 
Cooke roome 
y* Combe 
y° Coller 
Compasse 

to Conde or Cunne 
Counter 
Course 

a Crabbe 

a Cradle 
Crafte 
Crancke 
Crengles 
Crosse barre 
Crosse piece 
Crosse trees 
Crowe ffeete 
Cubbridge heade 
Culver tayle 
Cutt 

Cutt water 
Clampe 


y° Davitt 
Dead menn’s eyes 
Decke 

Deepe sea line 
Deepe sea leade 
to Dispert 
Docke 

a Drabler 
Draggs 
Draught 
Dredge 

Drive 

Ducke upp 


Earing 

to Ease 

an Eddie 

an Eddie winde 
Ende for ende 
Enter 

Entring ladder 
Entring ropes 
Eies 


Ffaddome 
Ffalls 
Ffall of 
a Ffake 
Ftenders 
Ffender boults 
Ffidd 
Ffidd hammer 
F fire workes 
Ffeight 
a Ffiske 
y° Ffishe 
Ffishe blocke 
oe hooke 
ages 
Fflacre 
y° Fflye 
y* Fflooke 
Ffloane 
Fflowe 
ye Flower 
Ffloate 
Ffloode 
F flush 
a Fformer 
Fforlocks 
Ffowle 
Ffowle water 
Ffounder 
e Ffore foote 
fore mast 
Ffore reach’ 
Ffore sayle 
Ffore top mast 
Ffore yarde 
to Free 
Ffree shott 
Ffurr or furrd 
to Ffurthell 
Ffurthelling lynes 
Ffutt hookes 


Gage 

Gale 

y® Garboard 
Garboard streake 
y®* Garnett 
Goaring 

Goose winge 
Grappnells 
Gratings 

to Grave 

a Gripe 

to Gripe 

Ground and groundings 
Ground tymbers 
Grometts 

to Gull 
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y° Gunwall 
a Guye 


Hale, or halinge 
to Hand or handing 
a Handspeeke 
y* Harping 
Hatches 
Hatchwaye 

to Haule or over haule 
y° Hawses 

a Hawser 

y° Heade 

Head sayles 
Head sea 

to Heave 

y° Heele 

to Heele 

-¢ Helme 

to Hitche 

y° Hookes 
Honey combe 

a Horse 

y° Houlde 

to Houlde off 
Holesome 
Howsing 

y® Hownds 
to Hoyse 

ye Hull 
Hulling 

a Hullocke 
Hamaco 


y° Jeere 

Jeere capstayne | 
Hlett hoales 

Iron sicke 
Juncke 

Jurye maste 


to Keckle or Keckleing 
a Kedger 
to Kedge or Kedging 
ye Keele 
eele sonn 
y Keele roape 
enke 
a Ketche; 
Kevells 
Knave lyne 
Knees 
© Knights 
notts 


to Labour 
to Lade 
Ladder 
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a Ladle 


Orr lopp a Roade 
Land turne Oversett Robins 
a Land lockett Overthrowe a Roader 
a Langrell Out licker Roofe trees 
Lannyers Owze or owzie Roapes 
Lanche Roape yearnes 
Large a Pantike y° Rowle 
to Lashe or lashers a Parrell or Parrelling ¢ Round howse 
to Lase or lasings, a Partuncle Round in 
Lasking y° Partners Rove and clincke 
Latchetts the Paule Rung heads 
Leake Pay y® Runge 
Ledges Peeke Rowse in 
Lee Pendants y° Rudder 
e Lee fangs a Pintell y° Rudder roape 
eggs Pitching Rudder yrons 
Lett fall Platts to Rummidge 
e Leetch Plott y° Runne 
eetch lines a Poynte y® Runner 
Lymber orlymberhoales a Porte 
Linse pinns to Porte Sayles 
Lockers Powches to Sarve 
a Log lyne Powder a Scarfe 
Loome © Powder roome a Scuttle 
Lomegale eddie to Sease or seasing 
y* Loofe Prinninge a Seele 
a Loofe hooke ¢ Prowe Sende 
a Lust uddings Settle a decke 
Pullies to Sett a landsunne, or 
to Mann Pumpes shipp by a compasse 
a Mann of warr y° Pumpe brake Serving or to serve 
© Manger y° Pumpe canne the Shancke 
Marling y° Pumpe dale Shancke paynter 
a Marlinge speeke to Purchase Shackles 
Martnells Puttocks Sheats 
Mastes Sheathing 
Matts y® Quarter ripen! 
Mettle Quarteriug Sheere hookes 
ye Missen ‘ Quarter decke Sheepe shancks 
y, Missen maste Quarter winds Sheeres 
ye Missen sayle to Quoyle Sheevers 
y® Missen yard a Quoyle the Shore 
y° Missen topp mast Qnoynes Shores 
to Mounte Shott 
Muncke seamej. Rabbeting Shott of cable 
Murderers Rake Showle 
Mooringe a Rammer Shrowds 
Rame head the Sillender 
big ts or neape tides Ranges Synnett 
the Needle Ratteling the Skyffe 
Nettings a Reache the Skegg 4, 
Netting sayles to Reeve Skuppers, or skupper 
Nippers Ribbes hoales 
to Ride Skupper leathers 
to Observe Rigginge Skupper nayles 
Ockamn Rigg boults a Slutche 
Offing * Risings Sleepers 
Offward Rising tumbers to Slinge 
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Slings 
a Smitting line 
a Snatch blocke 
Sockerts 
a Sounde to sounde 
Sounding line 
Soundiug leade 
Speekes 
a Spell 
to Spell 
to Spend 
Spindell 
to Splice 
Splite 
to Spone 
to Springe 
© Spring or spring tyde 
pritt sayle 
Spritt sayle topp sayle 
Spritt sayle rope mast 
Spritt sayle yar 
Spunge 
Spunn yarne 
Spurketts 
Standing roapes 
Standing parts of running 
roapes 
to Staye, or bring a shipp 
a stuye 
Stayes and back stayes 
to Stene or stening 
y® Stemme 
a Steppe 
ye Sterne 
Sterne sheate 
to Steere 
y® Sterrides 
Stewards roome 
Stoked 
Stopp 
a Stopper 
to Stowe 
a Strapp 
a Streach 
a Strake 


Streamd cable 
Streame anchor 
to Strike 
Stulding sayles 
a Sturropp 
Surge 

Suck 

Swifters 
Swiftinge 


Tacke 
Tack a shi 
y* Tacke ue 
Talle 
Tampkin 
Tackles 
eos 
Tarrpauling 
Taber bore 
Taunt 
Taught 
a Tempest 

© Taughts 
Thight 
Thewles 
Thwart shipps 
Tides ie 
Tire and ties 
y° Tiller 
Topp almours 
Topp ropes 
Topp mast 


' Topp gallants 


to Towe 
‘Transome 
Trauers 
Trauers boarde 
Tree nayles 

y° Triinme 
Tressle trees 

to Trie (or triet) 
to I'r se 

y° Trough of the sea 
Truckes 
Trunnions 


Trusses 
to Turne 


Veere 
Veering 
Violl 


Wafte 
as Wake 
ale 

Wall reared 
Wallte 
Waninge 

a Warpe 

to Warpe 


_ to Watch a shippe 


Wash of the shore 
Wast boards 
Wast cloathes 
Water borne 
Water shott 
y° Water way 
Watche 
an Water line 
ave of a shippe 
to Weather 
Weather bowe 
to Weather coyle 
Wedges 
y° Whelpes 
y® Whipp 
Whooding 
Winde 
Windlasse 
Windtanght 
Winding tackle 
Wood and wood 
a Worm 
Worming 
to Would or woulding 


Yard 
a Yoake 
a Yawe 


{The above “index” will interest our readers who are curious in the manifold 
sources of derivation from which our Nautical terms are obtained. Among 
others we observe the “sea card” or “chart” and again “ dead-men’s.cyes” 
scem to account at once for the lower rigging being termed the “ Shrowds”, a 
shroud being a ready association in the mind ofa seaman even of the present 
day, with such objects and no doubt were much more so in those of our still 


more su 


rstitious seamen of two or more centuries ago. 


We perceive in the 


list another term which has been the subject of discussion in our last volume, 
we mean the “ waye” ofa ship, from which the verb “to waye” became used 
as we shewed out of Luke Fox's quaint work, and degenerated in later ycars, 
into an expression applied with more a elas in allusion to weight than with 


reference to the ‘“ wave” of a ship. 


ce have here however, thanks to the 
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industry of Mr. Barrow, a Royal Authority for re-instating in its proper 
place this ill used picce of Nautical phrascology: so let us hear no more of 
“ weighing” anchor. With regard to “ starboard” and “larboard,” we have 
heard the Italian words “questo bordo,” and “ quello bordo,” given as the 
origin, but how certain we will not say.—Ep. ] 





Heavinea Down or H.M.S. Formmaste, in February 1843. 


In page 11 of our last volume will be found a sketch of the damage 
sustained by H.M.S. Formidable, when she grounded near Barcelona. 
Having in a former volume given an account of the heaving down of H. 
M.S. Melville, a comparison of proceedings with her, and the same ope- 
ration with the Formidable, the following account of which a corres- 
pondent has obligingly sent to us, will, no doubt, be interesting to the 
readers of the Nautical. 

The Formidable arrived in Malta harbour on the 13th of January, 1843, 
and received orders to prepare for heaving down ; the ship was accord- 
ingly moored head and stern with her bower chains and anchors off the 
careening wharf, and cleared of every iota, not a pig of ballast or a move- 
able article was left in her, with the exception of the coppers, range, and 
main deck tank, which were all well shored from the ship’s side, and 
otherwise secured. As the ship was to be hove down on starboard side 
first, the hammock nettings on that side were removed, and the partners 
of fore and main masts on upper and main deck were taken up. 

Bulkheads.—The bulkheads were three in number, two were placed on 
main deck, one at each end of starboard skids, and the third was built across 
under the break of the first. All of them were constructed in the follow- 
ing manner. Strong coats were nailed to the beams overhead and deck, 
into these were morticed strong half round uprights, against the flat sides 
of these were placed the planks which went athwartships, the workmen com- 
menced boarding from top and bottom, which from the sheer of the upper 
deck left the space to be filled up by the last or midship plank, in the form 
of a wedge. By this means, where the board was driven in, the whole 
thing was wedged up taut ; the bulkheads were caulked and payed, then 
shored up behind from the beams, and from cleats nailed to deck. All 
the bulkheads extended from the ship’s side to amidships. 

Ports (on starboard side.)—Lower deck ports were barred in ard 
caulked, the scuttles in them well screwed in and boarded over outside, 
then payed with pitch. The main deck ports (with the exception of the 
four midahip ones between the bulkheads, which were left open,) were 
boarded in with 2-inch plank, then caulked, and shored up from inside 
to a cleat on the deck. 

Out-riggers.—Of out-riggers there were nine to main-mast, five on 
lower deck, and four on main deck ; seven to foremast, four on lower 
deck, and three on main deck ; those on lower deck were square balks of 
timber 2 feet in the square, 40 feet 6 inches long, and were placed in 

rts as near abreast as possible of the respective masts, there secured by 
bop well chocked in ports; the heels butting against combings, bitts, 
&e. Where there were none, they had a heel-shore from starboard 
waterway, and were also secured from fetching way or rising, by being 
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well shored in every direction. The main deck out-riggers were about 
18 inches in the square, and 35 feet long, were placed and secured in 
same manner as those on the lower deck. All the out-riggers were 
rounded, shouldered, and cleated at about 18 inches from outer end for 
rigging to butt against. 

Out-rigger martingales.—Qut-rigger martingales were 8-inch rope, 
fitted with a large thimble at each end, they were middled, and taken 
with a round turn over the end of the spar, there seized; those of main 
deck pulled up to short chocks in lower deck ports; those of lower deck 
port to spare shackles driven through ship’s side, and forelocked inboard. 
Starboard scuttles, scuppers, and chain pump dill were all plugged up 
and boarded over outside. 

Pigeon holes.—Of these only those between main deck bulkheads 
were filled in and caulked, being the only place where water was allowed 
to come. 

Bilge pumps.---Of these there were five, two in fore hatchway, two 
in main, and one in aft hatchway. They were stepped in the lower deck 
ports for wells, and the lower deck was scuttled, abreast the hatch ways 
close into starboard water way, with a Dowel engine to allow the water 
to pass up from orlop deck to pumps. Temporary stages were erected 
in squares of hatchways for pumping party to stand on whilst working. 

Masts.—The main was stripped of everything but lower rigging, the 

_ tops and cross-trees being removed. It was fished on fore and aft sides, 
the heads of the fishes went close up to trustle-trees, and the heels down 
«to lower deck ; partners on upper and main decks being away allowed 
sufhcient space for their passing down. The fishes were woulded in nine 
places, nine turns in each lashing, (three-inch rope), and well wedged up. 
The mast was stayed perfectly upright, both main-stays were taken on 
lee side of fore-mast to allow that mast to come well over on port side, 
the upright shores to main-mast were three in number ; the first and 
t was a rough twenty-two inch hand mast, and went up within six 
inches of the trustle-trees, the head being chamfered off to allow it to rest 
against the bibs ; the second was placed a third lower down, and the last 
about half way between the head of the second and the deck: they were 
all secured to mast by a head lashing, and had also horizontal shores be- 
tween them and the mast, of pieces of oak plank about 24 inch thick, 
they were placed wherever the belly lashings were passed, and proved an 
immense support to mast. Of the horizontal shores and belly lashings 
there were three on long shore, and one on each of the others. All the 
heels of upright shores rested on a thick elm plank laid along water 
ways, the deck being well shored underneath. 

The preventer rigging for main-mast consisted of eight shrouds and 
one pendant 13-inch rope, fitted with a long leg, and that one had an 
eye ee in the end of each. In placing them over the masthead, the 
long leg was put foremost, as it set up to the foremost lower deck out- 
rigger; the short one to foremost main-deck outrigger; two pair of 
shrouds were placed first to form a bolster for purchase-blocks ; then the 
remainder of shrouds ; lastly, the pendant with a lashing eye. This nig- 
ging was pulled up by double 20-inch blocks, double-stropped, the eye of 
shroud was taken through strop and toggled, (as falls were secured to 
toggles, when pulled up this brought the strain on shroud instead of 
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strop,) the lower block strops, went over the end of the outriggers ; and 
the talls used were 7-inch rope. 

The fore-mast was secured precisely the same as the main-mast ex- 
cepting it had but one fish, and that on the aft side, seven shrouds, 
13-inch, two upright and three horizontal shores, and belly lashings, and 
both fore and main masts had when secured runners and tackles steadied 
forward to assist the stays, the heels of fore and main mast were well 
shored in the hold on port side. The mizen-masts was stripped of every 
thing the same as other masts, excepting the cross-trees, were left on. 
The only support given to this mast beyond its own rngging, was the 
hooking of the stay tackles from mast-head pendants to weather chains, 
which took some strain off the mgging. 

Setting up Rigging.---The masts were steadied over against the port 
lower deck partners, the wedges having been removed, the starboard 
rigging was then pulled up for full due ; the preventer ngging was pulled 
up with luffs on its own falls, and secured to toggles; the standing part 
of fall went with running eye over the end of outrigger. The precrenter 
rigging was pulled up last. 

Mast-head purchase blocks..--Main main purchase block, 40-inch, 
main small ditto 30-inch, fore ditto 40-inch, all treble sheaved and treble 
stropped. 

The 40-inch blocks were in the first place double stropped with 9-inch 

rope cable laid, with a large eye to take turns of lashing, and had also a 
preventer strop of 9-inch rope, long enough to go round the mast-head, 
where it was secured with two lashing eyes. 

The 30-inch block was stropped with 8-inch double, 9-inch preventer 
fitted as above: the purchase-blocks were lashed at main-mast-head after 
the first two pair of shrouds were placed ; and at the fore after first pair 
of shrouds. As there were two main purchases the largest was lashed 
on foremost quarter of mast-head, and the smaller on after quarter, but 
no shrouds were between them. 

Lashing purchase-blocks.---The lashings were salvagees, 500 new 
arns, 30 fathoms lone, those for preventer strops were same size, not so 
ong, and had been used before. In lashing the blocks the fore and 

main runners were used in the following manner :---Suppose the main to 
be the block to be lashed, the fore runner pendant block was fast at fore- 
mast-head, and the runner taken to main-mast head, the tackle was 
hooked up and down fore-mast, and had a tricing-line on upper block 
from foremast head ; a gant-line was bent to runner pendant, about 5 
fathoms from main-mast head. This was to overhaul the runner after it 
had been pulled up; the salvagee was middled and seized to strop in the 
he then one end was passed round mast-head, through the eye of strop, 
the racked to runner pendant, which was pulled up on deck, when taut 
enough, and the turn of lashing had been racked, ‘the runner was over- 
hauled by gant-lines and tricing-lines as beforementioned. To shew how 
taut these blocks were lashed when the ship was down, the eye of the 
strop had not come off from mast-head above an inch and a half. I 
think lashings ought to be knotted every third or fourth turn in case of 
one part going. 

Pit purchase blocks.—The pit blocks were double 40-inch, double 
stropped 9-inch rope ; the leading blocks 36-inch single stropped. The 
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double blocks were stropped on the bars in the pits; the leading blocks 
had strops long enough to go round one bar and lash to the other, there 
being two in each pit. 

Capsterns.—The capsterns were three in number, of the same sort as 
those used at sheers ; twenty bars each, six men on each bar. 

Tripping cahles.—Of these there were two, one forward and the other 
aft, fitted as follows: one hemp cable having been chafed when bearing 
the ship off at Barcelona, it was condemned and cut in two and used for 
tlis purpose. Two purchases of new nine-inch hawsers through treble 
40-inch blocks were rove for aft tripping cable, one block was lashed on 
shore round the arches of the buildings on the opposite side of creek 
abreast the careening wharf, (creek about 60 fathoms wide) and the 
other block was clenched to end of sheet cable, and then hung to a lum 
to keep it off bottom ; the other end of that cable was taken under ship's 
bottom and brought up on starboard side through one starboard upper 
deck port before aft hatchway, then across the deck and clenched through 
two ports on larboard side. The fore tripping cable fitted the same as 
that aft, but came through third port on forecastle starboard side, made 
fast as before-mentioned ; from its leading over fore channels: they were 
well shored up, but they were burst down from immense strain on them 
when the ship was half down. 

Righting-cahles.---Were fitted the same as the above but smaller, the 
stream cable being used instead of sheet, the shore blocks were lashed to 
bars in the pits, the cables went under the bottom, and clenched through 
port main deck ports. These were precautionary measures, no strain be- 
ing ever on the cables. 

Reeeving Lines and falls.—Reeving lines, new 7-inch rope, about 150 
fathoms long; falls fore and main 104-inch quite new hawser laid rope 5 
fall for second main purchase 9-inch new hawser laid rope. The 10} 
was reduced to 91 when unrove ; the falls were 140 fathoms long, and 
then rather short. Be 

Heaving down.---Tuesday the 7th, hauled taut tripping cables, and 
rove the falls: ship’s draught forward 14 ft. 11 in., aft 18 ft. 


hm 2 Inclination® 
8 27 O Commenced heaving . : , ‘ 74 
8 29 O Falls taut : : 10 
8 30 0 Avast heaving to plug chain pump dill. 

8 37 O Hove round 

8 37 30 Copper awash : : ss 20 
8 39 O Fore channels burst down from strain of tripping cable. 

8 42 0 Midship lower deck port-sill awash. : 2 
8 45 O Ditto “c upper port-sill awash F 41 
8 49°O Lower sill of midship main deck port awash . 52 
8 51 O Upper ditto “6 6 << : 57 
8 53 O Outer edge of plank sheer . ; . 63 
8 54 O Inner ditto “6 ship’s keel out : 66 
9 0 O Avast heaving, skid cant three inches clear. 80 


Lashed mastheads down and eased back purchases to bring equal strain 
on all parts, drift between blocks 11 ft. 6 in. forward, 14 ft. abaft, keel 
amidships 4 ft. 6 in., clear of water, lee side of spare hawse 3 ft., out 
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about 620 miles, the north-east margin passing over the island of New 
Providence, at which place the wind is reported to have been from south- 
east to south-west. At 10 a.m. the meteor changed its route from 
north-west to north, giving the changes (which proved it) from north- 
east to north, north-west, and finally the west; at noon it had declined 
in violence. The meteor probably continued to curve to the north-east- 
ward, the focus passing over the peninsula of Florida. 

The exterior verge at the commencement of the storm at Montego 
Bay was, distant from the Havana, about 300 miles direct ; this was at 
9h. 30m. p.m. of the 4th. By mid-night it had reached the Havana, so 
that, in 150 minutes it had shot over that distance! A rapidity of dila- 
tion that is very remarkable. The centre was 13 hours reaching from 
abreast of the west end of Jamaica, to abreast, or east, of the city of the 
Havana, a distance of about 360 miles direct ; the rate of progression 
during the transit, being under the average of 28 miles an hour. 

As no calm supervened when the centre passed not far eastward of 
the Havana, we may infer that this feature was wanting in this storm, 
or limited to a very small extent ; altogether it is of value, as an example 
to familiarize seamen with the variations in the operation ; and, as such, 
I send it to you, Sir, to retain as a record until further accounts confirm 
the inferences, or refute them ; unless you may think the paper would be 
sufficiently interesting to your Nautical readers, for immediate insertion 
in the “ Blue book.” 

I have the honour, &c., 


January 1st, 1845. STorMy JAcK. 
To the Editor, §c. 





Hurricane at Montego Bay, Jamaica, 4th and 5th October, 1844. 


WE have seen only one account of this storm, and that a very meagre 
one, it states that since the year 1818 there has not occurred such a 
dreadful visitation at this place as was witnessed on the 5th of October, 
and yet only the margin of the circle passed over this place. The fact 
generally seems to be that memory, or the recollection of past events of 
this nature, does not always serve the judgment, and it usually appears 
to the mind of an observer that the ast storm is considerably more 
violent than preceding ones. Nevertheless, the remark is often conso- 
nant with truth, but it must depend on the part of the circle which strikes 
the place, in a great measure, to give a character to the storm of great 
severity or otherwise. In the present case, the wind having blown from 
the south, it is obvious that the body of the storm past to the westward 
of the island, as the eastern margin alone appears to have brushed Mon- 
tego Bay. We presume that the eastern parts of the island felt little or 
nothing of the commotion ; we infer this, not only from the point the 
wind blew from at the bay, but from H.M.S. Hornet having sailed from 
Port Royal for England on the 5th, the day when the hurricane was 
raging at Montego Bay to the north-westward. She would scarcely 
have done this if a gale was blowing at Port Royal. 

It appears that on the night of the 4th, the weather, which had been 
for days past rather threatening, assumed an unusually lowering and 
portentous appearance. Between 9 and 10 p.m. it commenced to blow 
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very hard: from the south ; a strong ground swell heaved into the bay 
from about 3 p.m. and at about a quarter to 2 a.m. (5th) on Saturday, 
it acquired a terrific force. There was during the day comparatively 
little wind, but the sea raged in the most dreadful manner. 

It is impossible to describe the havoc that has been occasioned. The 
whole line of coast from Christie’s rock to Cathren’s beach has been 
ploughed up, and bears more or less marks of the extraordinary violence 
of the sea. A number of schooners, sloops, boats, and canoes were 
wrecked, wharfs and houses damaged. Persons of all classes and sexes 
were to be seen hurrying about in the greatest possible state of agitation 
and alarm. The sea rose higher than it has ever yet been known to do, 
and the waves dashed into the bay with a noise equal to that of the 
loudest thunder. 

Such is the account from Montego Bay. It seems remarkable that 
the wind being an off-shore one, the waves should have run into the bay 
In Opposition to it; but there is no doubt of the potent effect which an 
advancing meteor of !arge dimensions has upon the whole sea surface 
embraced within the lines of the progressive course, antecedently, and 
long in advance of the storm itself. The water pressed forward by the 
Meteor coming up from the south-eastward, found its way round both 
ends of the island, into the channel between it and Cuba, and so deluged 
the shores, though at Montego Bay the wind was in opposition. It is 
probable the swell was felt where the storm was not. It was about six 
or seven hours in its transit ; but had the centre passed the locality its 
continuance would have been considerably longer. The Caymans must 
have come in for its utmost severity, and ane say we shall hear of sad 
work among the cocoa-nut trees. 

In its progress north-westward, it foundered the Liverpool ship Eliza- 
beth, somewhere near the west extreme of Cuba. This was on the sth. 
The gale appears to have come on the 4th at night, wind from the west- 
ward, (probably north-west) she lost her masts, sprung a leak, and went 
down, crew and passengers took to the boats. Two of those have been 
picked up, one at Sisal, Campeche, the other by a brig. The launch 
with the Captain (Paton) not heard of; there were twenty-two ete 
in her. -d. 


Someruina NEW FOR THE HURRICANISTS. 


The accounts from Mexico state that at Yebu, in a late hurricane, a 
tremendous water-spout passed through the place, doing much damage. 
It was about twenty feet wide. In its course it passed over two houses, 
driving the roofs in, and entirely destroying one: five children were 
killed in one of the buildings. The effect was the same as if a violent 
river head had run through the town. ‘Trees, grass, and every thing 
that came in its way were torn up. 

This is a phenomenon we should not have expected during the conti- 
nuance of a furious storm of wind, as these meteors have hitherto been 
experienced in calms, or light airs. Query. Was it the nucleus ; or 
tube of ascent of the circular current of air pertaining to the hurricane--- 
the s-much dreaded centre ? Something of the sort occurred lately on 
the European coast of the Mediterranean. 
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stern port 3 ft., ward room stern port 4 ft. out. At 5 o'clock mast tak- 
ing against lee side of lower deck partners, eased up to pull up ngging ; 
shortest time occupied heaving down twenty-one minutes, easing up nine 
minutes ; reeving falls occupied twenty-five minutes. We unrove when- 
ever we eased up, but always kept the reeving lines rove, but well over- 
hauled. Longest time ship was down was forty-eight hours, and was 
kept quite free by one of Hearle’s engines ; and was only eased up when 
completed. 

When hove down first time we found the ship’s buttocks hove her 
stern so high out as to be inconvenient to the workmen, therefore before 
she came down a second time we lashed thirty butts under fore chains, 
which had the desired effect of keeping her keel parallel, and enabled 
the artificers to work both at the bow and stern at the same time. 

Damage done to vessel.---11 ft. 6 in. of stern post gone, 50 ft. main 
keel, all the false keel, with the exception of about 20 feet, all her gnpe 
and fore foot down to the hooding ends, garboard streak and dead wood 
abaft. 

As there were many disputes about the weight of Formidable’s rud- 
der I give you the weight of the one made for her at Malta, when it was 
quite new, previous to launching, 6 tons, 3 ewt. 20 lbs. I should think 
the one lost being sodden, and made up of African oak, could not have 
been much short of 10 tons. 





LocaL ATTRACTION. 


At Sea, November 1844. 
Smr.—Looking at the numerous instances of local attraction interspersed 
through your valuable volumes, and comparing them with the rules given 
bY yourself and by most other writers on the subject, for the computation 
of its amount, it appears to me that the disturbing cause has been uni- 
formly considered as acting alike on both compasses. 

This is, I believe, the most general and certainly the most simple form 
of Local Attraction.* The following instance, however, which happened 
to myself coming out of the Bay of Fundy, some seven years since, may 
serve to shew that it sometimes takes a more complex form. 

Being appointed to the ship a short time before she was ready for sea, 
and that time being fully occupied, precluded sufficient care being given 
to the compasses. 

We sailed, steering along shore, and being well acquainted with the 
coast, little notice was taken of the compasses on the first day. 

On the morning of the second it came on to blow fresh from the south- 
west, with a most dense fog, the ship then between Grand Manan and 
the Wolves, barely able to carry whole sails to beat through the west 
passage: 


* This is not the case. Local attraction is very seldom uniform in its effects 
on either compass, and we have always recommended that the effect of it on 
that compass which is wed should be known. Thus, if'a binnacle on each side 

used, the local attraction on cach should be known aud applied.---Ep. 
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Now, the soundings here being little or no guide, in a fog, you have 
nothing but the compass and watch for it. The day wore on in beating 
through ; the wind apparently very complaisant, hauling three or four 
points in our favour each time we tacked ; this, for a few boards passed 
as a lucky chance, until casually looking at the lee compass, I found a 
discrepancy of three points. This of course put me on my guard, so I kept 
amost vigilant look out, having every thing clear, and every one on the 
alert. When in preparing to tack off the Quoddy side at 4 p.m., and to 
get a cast of the lead while in stays, we saw the land not twice the length 
of the ship ahead, the helm was instantly put down, all the lee braces and 
anchor let go; the chain run out to about 18 fathoms in the hawse, 
when the anchor caught in or under the cleft of a rock, the helm 
being down, and the spring of the yards themselves bringing them 
aback had checked her way considerably, and the anchor suddenly 
bringing her up, she dipped a little forward, snapping off the fly- 
ing-jib-boom, which was protruded over a projecting cliff ; her bottom 
fortunately did not touch, as, whether by the offset from the rocks, 
or the recoil of the chain, or from both, she sprung astern, turn- 
ing on her centre at the same time. A coil of lanyard rope laying 
fortunately at hand, the bight of it was made fast to the chain outside 
the hawse for a spring ; the chain providentially unshackled at one blow, 
the were filled, spring cut, and we stood off safe and sound ; the 
whole passing so quickly, that but for the undeniable evidence of the 
unfortunate boom we might have supposed it some waking dream. After 
such a lesson you may be assured I was no longer inattentive to the com- 
passes, although I had as I supposed a pretty good idea of local attraction, 
yet finding no variation on one tack, and five points on the other, the 
compasses differing with each other to the amount of three points, and 
neither of them right, it was for some time a strange puzzle to me, and 
some days elapsed before I discovered the cause of it ; that done it all 
appe plain enough. I shall endeavour to describe it to you. 

The foremost standard of the wheel was of iron of two inches square, 
and thirty-eight inches from the centre of each compass; the centres of 
the compasses were two feet apart, making each at the standard, an angle 
of 184° with the ship’s keel; I have since thought that the iron must 
have been highly magnetized as I have seen similar standards in similar 
situations, without causing any ses cs gata The following 
table of the deviation is calculated on the supposition that the effect 
would be in proportion, as the series of the angles subtended at the north 
point of the between the standard of the wheel, and the centre of 
compass, leaving out all minor considerations, and no where disagrees to 
the amount of a quarter of a point, with the table I constructed at the 
time from amplitudes, and by.which I was enabled to take the ship safely 
to Liverpool and back to St. Johns, N.B., where we got the iron replaced 
by w 

” Should you consider the above worthy a place in the Nautical Maga- 
zine it might, perhaps, be of service to others in similar circumstances. 


Iam, &c., 
To the Editor, Sc. J. G. 
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[ We have often related instances of the dangerous effects of local at- 
traction, and if the foregoing narrow escape will not awaken the atten- 
tion of the commanders of Merchant Shipping to the fatal risks they run 
from an inattention to it, we believe that nothing will do so, unless each 
of them, like the writer of the foregoing, has as narrow an escape as he 


had.---Ep. ] 


teed 





Cina AND East Inpia Navication.—New Dangers. 


Ship “ Helen Stewart,” off the Lizard, Nov. 18, 1844. 
Sin.---Having touched at Sutranha, north coast of Timor, on our home- 
ward passage from Shang-hai, I sounded round the ship while at anchor, 
as far as time permitted me, and drew up the accompanying pla of the 
bay. Our ancl was in 18 fathoms, mud, but when the ship swung in 
shore, with 45 fathoms cable out, we had only 6 fathoms under the 
stern. 

When working up to Chusan, outside of Formosa, on the 17th Noy., 
1843, at 4h. 30m. p.m. ship standing N.N.E., with an easterly wind, 
and heavy northerly swell Kumi island bearing E.4S., about three 

we saw heavy breakers ahead and on the lee bow, extending 
''. to N.N.W, distant four miles,-and bore up to pass to lce- 
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ward of them. It appeared to be a dangerous shoal, extending E.b.N. 
and W.b.S., three miles, and bearing N.W.b.W., about 3 or 34 leagues 
from Kumi, the sea broke continually on the middle part, but only occa- 
sionally on the extremes; the weather being dark and cloudy, with rain. 
It was too late to send a boat to sound.* 





SUTRANHA BAY. 


Latitude of anchorage, 9° 20 S., longitude 124° 9 E.; high water, full and 
change XI.; rise 12 feet, flood sets, N.E. 14 knot per hour. 

a, Sandy Point, low; 6, wooded bank of a river, dry at low water to dotted 
line; c, woody swamp, d, fresh water ponds; e, path; f, Don Pedro’s house; g, 
anchorage in 18 fathoms, mud gradually shoaling to beach; A, houses; i, limit 
of wood ; 4, bluff head; /, discoloured water. 


There is a steep rock half a league to the southward of the south point 
of Koomisang, Loo-choo islands. The Amakirrima group appear to be 
composed of seven or eight islands, with several rocky islets, and rocks 
above water, and there were two single breakers, one about a mile, and 
the other a mile and a quarter south-east, from the south-west extreme 
of the group. 

There are two trees, making like a sail on a small islet on the north 
extreme of the Helen shoal, which I made 8’ W. from Pulo Anna, or in 
130° 55’ E., further east than the charts give it. At noon, July 16th, 
the two trees bore N.E., asand patch N.E.b.E. 4 E., another E. 4 N .» and 
and another E., and the south-west extreme of the shoal, E.S.E. two 
leagues. There was a ledge of low rocks along the edge of the shoal ; 
water perfectly smooth inside. 

We saw discoloured water, and the sea appeared ready to break be- 
tween Amblaw and Bouro, (Banda Sea,) extending as far as we could 


© In page 244 of our last vol. will te found another notice of this shoal.—Ep. 
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aee from the north point of Amblaw. August 11, from 1h. 30m. p.m. 
to 2h. 30m. a.m., lat. 14° 10’, long. 106° 52’ E. to 105° 52’ E., we were 
running over a patch of milk-white water, had less wind and smoother 
water, than we had previously, but 60’. 

Wishing you success with your useful mork, 

I am, &c., 
J. F. WHITTINGHAM, 
To the Editor, Sc. . Master of ship “ Helen Stewart.” 


A Sarvor’s ADVICE TO HIS Son, on entering the Royal Navy. 


On returning to this subject (in accordance with the expressed wishes 
of our friends), as we have already obscrved, we are not insensible to the 
difficulties which lic in our way. Perhaps in the whole range of subjects 
which fall within the limits of our work, there is not one, on which such a 
variety of opinions prevail, as on that of the habits to be instilled into the 
mind of the embryo naval officer. We will venture to say, that there are few 
which are more important; for on these habits depend full oft the lives of 
many individuals. Excellence in his profession is the aim of every one when he 
embarks in life, and each strives to attain it by the road which he thinks best. 
That the course which we shall point out to the young sailor on his first 
adopting a profession, wherein he will find his morals beset with danger of 
every shape, should coincide with the opinions of all who may meet with it 
is too much to expect. But on the other hand we can safely assure him whom 
we now address, that if, in the trials which he will have to encounter, he ob- 
serves the precepts which we shall lay down for his guidance, they will shield 
him from dangers that have been too often fatal to others, they will engender 
an early habit of self respect, they will secure for him the esteem of good men 
and will place him on that high road which leads to honour. 


. 


Letter I. 


My Dear Cuar_es.—You are now entering into a world where trials and 
difficulties will beset you on every side in a profession to which I have devoted 
several years of my life, and in which your advancement will very materially 
depend on your own excrtions. It is the profession however, which you have 
chosen of your own accord, and as I know from expericnce, that you will there 
meet with many allurements calculated to tempt your passions and to mislead 
your judgment, I shall commit to paper a few bricf observations for your 
future guidance to which I hope you will pay attention. They shall be as 
concise and as clear as my abilities will permit, and I further assure you, that 
they will be dictated by an earnest desire to be useful to you, and the hope 
that, should it please God to continue your life, you may prove not only a 
good officer, but, in the course of time, a great man, and become a blessing 
and an ornament to your family, and every friend interested in your welfare. 
I shall class my remarks under separate subjects, so that, as occasion requires 
you, may refer to them singly. 


Departure from home. 


You must now quit that abode in which your infancy has been passed, you 
must be separated from those parents, whose tender affection has supplied all 
your youthful desires, and from those brothers and sisters who have been the 
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kind and disinterested partakers of all your past amusements. You will now 
have to struggle for yourself among strangers, who will not feel the same regard 
for your welfare ; and I intend to present to you a faithful picture of your future 
society, that you may guard against those errors to which you will find youre 
self unavoidably exposed, that you may erect an impregnable barrier around 
your own virtue, and that you may acquire a love of those nobler dispositions 
with which you may hereafter associate. 

Tam sure that you will feel much regret at such a parting, and I do not 
deprecate the feeling ; but it is now that the trial of that fortitude commences, 
which must sustain you hereafter under every reverse of fortune, which must 
arin you with patience in adversity, with moderation in prosperity, and with 
undeviating rectitude at all times. That fortitude must now be put to the test ; 
let your mind therefore rest on the prospect of that honourable station in life 
for which you are going to prepare yourself; and, by looking into futurity, learn 
to anticipate the period when, improved in understanding, in knowledge, and 
in manliness of character, you will revisit those dear relations. The novelty 
which lies in the way to your ship will be amusing and instructive, if you make 
a proper use of it; and always remember, that every object which presents 
itself to your notice, however unimportant, will, in some way or other, afford 
you subject for useful enquiry. 


Letter II. 


Entry on board Discretion in forming immediate acquaintance. 


The different course of life which it will now become your duty to adopt 
in every respect, cannot yet fully come within your contemplation. You will 
be best inured to it by experience. On introduction to your companions, be 
cautious how you form your acquaintance; and should there unfortunately be 
among them any whose general demeanour you disapprove, whose language 
or whose actions would be deemed criminal in the family which you have left, 
I desire you to avoid all intimacy with them. Be especially on your guard 
against any one, old or young, who may endeavour to insinuate himself into 
your good opinion by flattery, or by too forward a desire to serve you. Prefer 
always the blunt and honest expressions of him, who neither seeks nor shuns 

rour friendship, until he knows whether you are deserving of his own. With 
him (although you may not entirely agree) mutual respect, confidence, esteem, 
and good offices, will reciprocally follow; while yielding to the first, might 
terminate in your being misled toa dereliction of your duty, cajoled out of 
your money and reputation, involved in excesses prejudicial to your health 
and peace of mind, and at last sneeringly deserted. Such is not an over- 
charged representation, I assure you, of the consequence of forming an earl 
and indiscreet acquaintance. I have too often been a witness of it ;°and 
know that few circumstances are calculated to have a more powerful influence 
on your future character, than the disposition of the first boy with whom you 
may form an intimacy. Instead therefore of forming those immediate friend- 
ships in the commencement of your career to which boys are so very partial, 
direct your attention immediately to the duties of your new station ; they will 
comprehend a variety of requisite and amusing occupations ; and when you 
are found to be steadily engaged in such appropriate pursuits, those who are 
as commendably employed, those whose exemplary and virtuous behaviour 
bespeak them as deserving of your acquaintance, will consider it an honour 
to enjoy your friendship. 


(To be continued.) 
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Ropcer’s ANCHORS. 


Packet Ship Hendrik Hudson, St. Katherine Docks, Jan. 6, 1845. 
Dear Siz.—I have great pleasure in acquainting you that your Patent Anchor, 
supplied to this ship in September, 1841, was severely tried on the 25th ult, 
under the following circumstances :— ; 

In working through the Needles Passage, against a strong easterly wind, it 
was found necessary to bring up for the night abreast of Hurst Castle: in 
getting under way, when the weather tide made, the anchor being tripped, a 
part of the gear of the windlass became deranged, which prevented the anchor 
being hove up; but, as the pilot assured me the ship was drifting over clean 
ground, although the tide was running aoout four knots, I allowed her to dritt 
under her fore and mizen-top-sails until the windlass could be used. 

It was soon evident, however, that the anchor was dragged over rocky, 
uneven bottom! and, when nearly abreast of Yarmouth, the ship was brought 
up, with a tremendous surge of the cable, which heeled her over three streaks, 
and brought her down forward two feet. 

I assure you that, in the course of forty-two years’ expericnce at sea, twentv- 
five of which in command in this line, during which I have crossed the Atlantic 
a hundred and fifty times, I have never seen an anchor so severely tested ; 
nor do I believe that any other anchor that I have seen could have withstood 
such a sudden strain. It was evident that it had hooked a rock, and when 
it broke away, I concluded, of course, that I had lost my valuable anchor, 
and directed the mate to cat it, expecting that one, if not both, arms were 
gone ; instead of which, I was greatly relieved and gratified by his report to 
me, that the anchor had sustained no other injury than the stock being much 
rubbed, especially near the ends, as if it had been tripped up by coming in 
contact with successive rocks; and I was afterwards informed by Wallis, a 
Helen's pilot, that there isa patch of foul rocky ground where this 

appened. 

i have been particular in stating the above facts, from a conviction (which 
I trust will extend to every practical seaman) of the very superior strength 
of your anchor, and Iam equally convinced, after trying it as a working 
anchor in all kinds of ground, that its holding qualities are in proportion to 
its great strength. : 

I may just mention, in conclusion, that the Hendrik Hudson is 821 tons 
burthen, and the anchor referred to is 29cwt. 3qrs. 7lb.; and, as it has done 
such good service, I heartily wish you every succes, and I hope sincerely that 


your long perseverance in improving our ground tackle may meet with the 
encouragement which it deserves. 


To Lieut. Rodger, R.N. 


I remain &c. 
Grorce Moore. 





Peckham, Oct. 12th, 1844. 
Dear Sm.—I beg to hand you an extract of a letter written to me by Mr. 


William Waters, Master of the brig Eghan, dated Cadiz, 12th July 1844. 
“We arrived here on the 9th inst. after a longer and more troublesome 
‘passage than usual (14 days.) We hada very tedious time down channel, 
with light contrary winds and calms, we were obliged to anchor frequently 
when the flood tide made against us, but it afforded an excellent opportunity 
of testing the good qualities of Lieut. Radger’s Kedge : the following are 
the particulars of two trials :— 
_ “St. Catherines N.W. 4 W., Bembridge Point N. 4 E., brought the vessel up 
in 22 fathoms, and veered out to 65 fathoms of stream hawser. 
by the log 24 knots, and a light breeze from west. 
“Friday 29th June,—Portland west end, N.N.W. ; 


; east endnorth. Let go 
the same kedge in 27 fathoms water and gave only 68 fathoms of hawser 


Tide running 
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Tide running 3 knots per log, with a light breeze from the westward ; in 
neither instance did the kedge start that I could perceive, while vessels that 
did not anchor were drifted out of sight. I send you these particulars know- 
ing that you take great interest in Lieut. Rodger’s Small Palmed Anchors.” 

The Egham is 221 tons by the old, and 196 tons by the new admeasure- 
ment, and your kedge on being wayed by the “ Queen’s beam” in the London 
Duck, proved to be only 126 lbs. including the stock. 

I leave these facts to speak for themselves. 


I am Sir, &c., 
Lieut. W. Rodger, R.N. JoserH A. TURNER. 


PLN LLL PA ALARA NANA NIP ADN SO, i 


H.M.S. Pumome.---Extract from a letter dated Philumel, Monte Video, 
May 21st, 18-44. 


Wirtg one exception we found all the soundings from the edge of the bank 
to the south-east of Cape St. Antonio to Point Indio, so correct that on en- 
tering the river ten days since having obtained a latitude and got into twelve 
fathoms to the south-east of Cape St. Antonio, I did not hesitate to run 
round the Cape and haul up for Point Indio in the night, although it was 
blowing one of the most furious storms (if not the most furious) I ever wit- 
nessed, the wind §.b.E. to south, with a tremendous sca, and so thick that 
even before dark we could not see a quarter of a mile, and a current settin 
strongly into the river. When past the Cape we hauled up under fore and 
main storm stay-sail and stood on till we were in 44 fathoms to the south- 
east of Point Piedras, the soundings in the small chart being perfectly correct, 
for when after daylight we bore up under a forcsail for Monte Video, takin 
her position entirely from the soundings we hit the mount exactly. We ha 
generally about half a fathom more than the chart showed, that is, I allowed 
half a tathom considering the wind would cause a full river, and the lead gave 
about half'a fathom more, which I supposed was caused by the sea, but on 
arriving at Monte Vidco we found the water at least a fathom above a mean 
river, thereby proving the correctness both of chart and lead. I never before 
felt the real value of Massey's lead, and particularly his hand-lead, for no 
man could have stood on the chains in such weather to sound, neither could 
he have given correct soundings, while Massey's hand-lead dropped from the 
stern gave it exactly. : 

It was a scvere trial for a small vessel, for we ran free many hours ina 
tremendous sea (after hauling up for Cape St. Antonio) under a close-reefed 
fore-top-sail and double reefed fore-sail, with the wind and sca three points 
abaft the beam, yet she behaved beautifully, never shipping a drop of water or 
straining a rope yarn, and easier than I ever felt a vessel, though going from 
114 to 12 knots, and what is saying still more for her, after taking in the fore 
top-sail and gving nearly as fast under fore-sail alone we bent our cables 
without shipping more water than the skupper carried off, and though we 
had the full ocean sea, it was only occasionally that she plunged her hawse- 
holes under: few of the old class flush vessels would I think have done it. 
We had never tried her in heavy weather at sea before, and she exceeded all 
our expectations, as I had always heard Symondites were very wet and uneasy ; 
but even after we wore and were standing to the eastward, finding we did not 
draw off shore from the sea being on the bow, and very irregular, and also I 
suppose the current setting up the river, we set the double-reefed fore-sail, 
and a recfed main-try-sail, aliough I feared neither canvass or geer would 
stand it long,) and forecd her against the sea, when she drew off peioaeut 
she almost appeared to jump over the seas, yet never gave the slightest jerk, 
or shipped any water. 
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I must not forget to add that never having tried Phélomel against another 
vessel, I was anxious to try with Daphne when she left Berkeley Sound, as 
she is said to be one of Symonds’ finest vessels. In working out of the har- 
bour in light winds, we beat her of course very much indeed, but the breeze 
coming strong from the northward, we ran back and rejoined her, and then 
ran down Berkeley Sound together under the samc sail (a main-top-gallant- 
sail over whole topsails and courses) the wind from a point free to a beam, 
and in ten miles, to my great surprise, we beat her a quarter of a mile. But 
when we opened the sea more and met a little swell, ina run of four miles 
with the wind on the quarter, we increased our distance to half a mile. tI 
certainly thought she would have beaten us running free at least. They said 
on board her that she was in her best trim, and we never having tried did not 
know our best, but we beat her just as she chanced to be at the time. 

We were sorry to find Gorgon high and dry on the beach, as well as seve- 
raul merchant vessels. Had thie bay been full, as usual in peaceable times, there 
must have been sad losses: such a storm and high river have not been known 
for thirty years. I am sure Gorgon going on shore has been caused by giving 
steamers such small chains. J remarked last year that her chains were not 
much larger than Philomel’s. After parting one cable and slipping the other, 
which was coming home, being close to the rocks, they tried to steam off 
but could never get her head to the sea; the consequence was she merely 
went across the bay till they brought her up near Rat island witb their 
last anchor, which was one of Rodger's, and which held beautifully, but the 
cable (chain) soon parted and with all the power of her engines working very 
well and with a main try-sail on her they could not keep her to the sea, and 
she went on shore broadside on in the bottom of the bay. ; 

Hotham is sanguine about getting her off, and I think myself he will do so. 
She is seven feet in the sand and the tide does not flow much past her stern. 
Much will depend on another southerly gale and a high river, which is the 
a“ time she can possibly move. 

think if Gorgon had been supplied with the sized cables that Rodger 
recommends with his anchors, she would have been safe at her anchor now. 





H.M. Steamer Gorcon, Monte Video, Oct. 25th, 1844—By this packet, I 
wish in a few lines to inform you of the Gorgon being afloat again. Great 
interest on the subject must be felt by naval men at home, though, perhaps, 
not so much as here, because few persons who have not seen her position, or 
who do not know the place, can form a correct idea of the immense labour, 
and the difficulties encountered in the five months that it has taken Captain 
Hotham, of incessant exertion to get that ship off. Under any circumstances 
it would not have been an easy matter, but when it is remembered that she 
was left high and dry, literally, (for they were able to walk round her,) and 
that she was two miles from water enough to float her while the ordinary rise 
of tide was only four feet, and that it has been necessarily accomplished with 
her engines in, and, moreover, that her captain had at first scarcely a person 
who thought he could get her off at all, the merit of the undertaking so suc- 
cessfully accomplished, may be, in some measure, estimated. 

It would be to write a volume to detail all the works carried on,* but the 
main instruments made use of, were a mud machine, by which the sand and 
mud were dug away from around her, and a channel 10 feet deepat ordinary tides 
was formed for half a cable's length astern of her; and then placing under 
her camel, caissons, tanks and casks with a lifting power equal to nearly 500 
tons, with a tide that rose to 10 ft. 6 at. the stern, and 8 feet at the stem, in 


° We hope the Nautical will receive an accuunt of these operations ‘from 
friendly hand.--Ep. N.M. 


ay = 
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the dock thus cut for the purpose, enabled the powerful purchases, applied to 
four anchors laid out, to move her a distance of half a cable's length on the 
13th of this month. The difficulties he has had to overcome in doing this, 
which it takes so few words to describe, have been such as would have dis- 
heartened most men. Gales of wind have filled up his dock with sand as fast 
as it was dug, and damage has been received in all his other opcrations, 
which have repeatedly obliged him to commence afresh, the labour of weeks 
destroyed by one night's gale, or deluge of rain. 

: His energy and untiring determined perseverance are such as cannot be too 
highly praised, and no one has had so good an opportunity of witnessing this 
as I have, having had the satisfaction of secing and appreciating all he 
did, and allhe went through. He is now gradually heaving through the mud, 
and will in a few days, I hope be far enough out to get his masts and stores 
In; but it will take him full two months before he will be ready to leave this 
place. She will not reach England before the Spring. The damage she 
has received will, I think, be fuund wonderfully little. She must be built in 
first-rate style, as Strong as iron, to be five months on the beach, and none 
the worse for it. 


OPPO PATS PPP AAAS PS 





On PREVENTION oF Dry-Ror in TIMBER. 


Sir.—On the Ist inst. I inserted in the Shipping and Mercantile Gazette an 
advertisement to the following effect :— 


“ Preservation of Timber.—Introduce into the pores of timber (by means 
well known) a solution of sulphate or of muriate of iron. The solution may 
be inthe proportion of about two pounds ofthe salt to four or five gallons 
of water. 


London, Jan. 1st. “ CHaR_Les ToPLtis.” 


The object of the above brief notice in the form of an advertiscment, was 
merely to afford me the ready means, should it at any time hereafter be desi- 
rable, of establishing the exact date of my publication of this proccss to the 
world; but I should not complete my intention, of being uscful to society so 
far as this matter is concerned, were I to restrict my communication to so 
bare an enunciation. I have, therefore, now to beg the indulgence of your 
useful columns, to allow me to impart such further comments and observations 
on the proposed process a8 may seem necessary to me, to enable the commu- 
nity to make a more dcliberate and full estimate of the nature of my 
suggestion ; and if my conclusions be found correct, to take the fullest advan- 
tage of my communication. The Prevention of dry-rot is an object of too 
great moment to the shipping interest, to leave any doubt as to the propriety 
of making your paper the primary vehicle of the present disquisition. 

It is altogether unnecessary in this place to dilate on the immeasurable 
importance to mankind of possessing the knowledge of some certain means 
of preventing the premature decay of timber. The recognised valuc of the 
acquisition has long instigated the labours and the cupidity of innumerable 
men to effect the discovery; the results of those efforts 1 will not stop to 
characterize. 

It happens not unfrequently, as philosophers well know, that in the pursuit 
of means to obviate some very apparent evil, or to accomplish some projected 
good, men imperfectly instructed neglect to profit by the simplest and most 
perspicuous indications of Nature for the attainment of their object. Such I 
belicve to have been the case with those who have busied themselves inost in 
the scarch of artificial means for the prevention of dry-rot. 
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Almost every ane is comversant with the chrracter of Boe Oak. the dura- 
biter of which is proverdiel Does me Nactare berse in this very instance 
point outto us te al-s.S cing means witch we Save so kong and so vehe- 
menivenng3 2 DT oonfess freely that in deen ane Jerarion of this one fact 
in Nature's bbeoratcey wii baskd metoirkr the eXcacr of the process 
which Tpow subait por the mal acd of suseesul far the aispooa of the 
worth But moreover. this seme marural fact presents itseif to my mind in 
Strvcz correDoration of certain views which I have been led to form by long 
copsiicratioa of numerous chemical phenomena bearing opea the causes, and 
the means of obstruction. of spantazeous decompasitiog in devitalbsed organic 
matter. Throczhout Nature. we perciere. that whea arima’s or plants have 
ceased to live. the matter of their indivigual frames upder ordinary circum- 
stances, takes on. sooner or later. a pew series of m Mewular actieas enunly 
d:derent from those which were incidental to the Ewing being corducting to 
preservation: whilst the pad mortem cheristry eventusies in the dinn- 
tegration of the organic mass This latter and cestructive sernes results from 
the spontaneous plav of athnities of the com pocert elements ameng themselves 
and with surrounding matter. uncentroliud by the principle (il so we may 
call it) which had given vitality to the iniividcal beicg. The uecomposing 
process begins in the dead orzarnie structure amocz those elements which 
were destined during life to be Circulated in a fluid form. mainly fer nutnuona, 
through the vascular svstem of the animal or piant. These new spontaneous 
chemical changes. begun in the nuids goon successively to involve those 
parts which are next in onler of cohesiveness, and still soluble: parts which, 
during lite. having originallv been deposited from the fluids have ceased to 
circulate ; and then constitute the setter part of the organic structure. When 
these interstinal parts are destroved by the decomposing prowess it happens 
then, that to a greater or less extent. according to the generic omrzanization, 
the cementing medium of the more sclid and harder panicles of the structure 
is broken down, and the whole organic mass is disintegrated. The destruc- 
tive processes are analagous in the acimal and in the vegetable kingdoms. 
Now, trom ancient expenence. and trom universal practice, we know the 
certain means of arresting. for an indefinite pened, the spontaneous decom- 
position of dead animal matter, the most prone to intestine destruction; and 
this certain and confirmed knowledge should give us assurance that we may, 
by correct investigation, attain like absolute power in controlling the natural 
liability to decay in dead vegetable structure; for their decompo-ing tenden- 
cies are involved in the same uniform laws of chemical activa. We prevent 
the spontaneous destruction of dead animal matter, by the artificial introduc- 
tion into the fluids of foreign elements. which establish a new order of chemi- 
cal change, inducing, eventually, a permanent balance of affinities. which bars 
the disintegrating process that would otherwise involve the more solid parts 
of the organic structure. In this knowledge is our sure guide in the pursuit 
of analayous means for the prevention of decay in dead vezetable bodies. 

The greater number of the published and much vaunted antidotes to dry 
rot, have been pure empinicisms: Dostrums without one recognized principle 
of science for their stay, one claim to passing nutice, but what could be in- 
veigled from the unwary by the bluster and swagzer of the audacious and 
ignorant quacks who wanted nothing but a market. There are others of these 
published remedies, which, from a certain apparent efficacy, and seeming con- 
formity in their action with known laws, although perhaps put forth empiri- 
cally by the projectors of them, demand the attention of enlightened inquirers, 
as holding out some promise of enabling us eventually to base our practice on 
the sound principles of well-understood laws of chemical action. 

Established facts point out to us, that to prevent decay of devitalized or- 
game structure, we must begin by changing the chemical constitution of thase 
parts which are most prone in their natural condition to begin the destructive 

vtsa. These parts are the natural tuids of the body, which held in solu- 
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tion matters the most prompt to an interchange of elements, or to the exer-. 
cise of affinities with surrounding matter. In many instances, sudden desic- 
cation, as commonly happens in timber, may have suspended the spontaneous 
destructive action of the soluble matter of the body; which subsequent 
of water, under suitable temperature, will again allow to be brouvht into 
play. The well known effective interponents to the spontaneous decom- 
position of dead animal matter, are, for the most part, taken from that class 
of compound bodies which are by chemists denominated salts, bodies consist- 
ing of an acid or of chlorine combined in a chrystalline form, with definite 
proportions of an alcaline, earthy, or metallic base. Now it is not difficult to 
frame to ourselves an approximative rationale of the antiseptive process of 
such agents. Qne or other of the component elements of the effective salt, 
having a powerful affinity for some of the elementary matter of the organic 
fluid, enters into a combination with it, which deranges or destroys the origi- 
nal tendency to that peculiar series of molecular interchange, which leads, as 
I have shown briefly, to the final disintegration of organic substance. In some 
of these cases, we have physical demonstration that the base of the salt has 
formed by strong affinity a permanent compound with the more solid matter, 
as the ligneous fibre, for instance, of the organic mass; which new formation 
we may presume to be capable of resisting decomposition by the play of feebler 
affinities occurring naturally among the original elements of the body. Here 
we have appreciable, nay obtrusive facts to guide us to a profitable investiga- 
tion of this exceedingly involved system of destructive chemical agencies ; for 
we have made it apparent to our senses what has been the nature of the 
chemical change, wrought in the preserved fibre by our artificial interponent. 

The more successful antidotes to dry rot which have been tried, like the 
known antiseptics to the decomposition of animal matter, have been taken 
from the class of binary compound aalts, the bases of which are some alcaline, 
some metallic. In the actual state of our knowledge, perhaps it is impossi- 
ple to say absolutely, which of the two elements of the salt is the efficient 
agent in superseding the destructive action. From many experiments which 
I have made, in which I have found a new and durable combination to have 
been formed between the fibre of the preserved structure and the earthy or 
metallic base of the salt employed; my present inclination is to the belief, 
that we must ascribe the effect more to the base than to the acid of the salt. 
And I am strengthened in this belief by the knowledge, that the new combi- 
nations which might result from an union between the acids or the chlorine 
of the salts used, and any of the elements of the organic compound, would be 
almost universally soluble in water, and thence easily removable by the sub- 
sequent affusion of water, and consequently only temporary and casual in their 
preservative efficacy. 

Reasoning then on facts which are already well established, and guided by 
analogy in the experiments which I have just instituted, I have come to the 
conclusion, that we may possess ourselves of the certain and infallible means 
of preventing those secret intestine chemical actions which issued in the de- 
structive dry rot of timber. 

Taking the Black Oak of the Bogs, which has endured through ages beyond 
the memory, the tradition, or even the records of man, as a specimen of tim- 
ber which has been rescued from the common fate of spontaneous decay by 
the adventitious circumstances to which it has been exposed; I ask myself, 
what is the accidental peculiarity of this mass of timber, which secms to have 
taken it opt of the destructive range of chemical action, incidental to all or- 
ganic structures? Its obvious characters answer me on a first glance—this 

icce of oak has been in contact with some salt of iron, for its black colour 
indicates the well known union of the Gallic acid with an iron oxide. Here is 
a proof open to the senses, that a portion of the matter which entered origi- 
nally into the circulating fluids of thig particular tree, has formed a casual 
combination with adventitious foreign matter, by which even the fibre has 
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changed its visible qualities; and the solid structure of this identical mass of 
timber has come down to us entire and unshaken in the coherency of its parta, 
from a period so remote that we have no vestige of its date. And more than 
this; we find that when we take this black oak from its ancient bed of sepul- 
ture, and fashion it to our present uses, it secms to be endowed with a peren- 
nial existence; it stands before our eves in its artificial forms through gene- 
ration after generation, unchanged, and secmingly unchangeable! Contem- 
plating these facts, it is unphilosophical to conclude that the oak has derived 
such preternatural durability, such seeming immunity from decay, from the 
casual chemical action of the foreign matter to which it has so obviously been 
exposed ? Others will answer for themselves. My present conviction is, that 
the black oak is indebted for its extraordinary preservation, to its accidental 
contact in the bog with a solution of sulphate of iron. Assuming it to be so, 
we can readily and cheaply imitate this accident of nature, and why should 
we not do so? Since we have an apparent guarantee by this simple process, 
for the solution of the long-vexed problem, the artificial prevention of pre- 
mature decay in the timber of our ships and buildings. 

My reason for recommending a solution of the sulphate of iron for the pre- 
servation of timber is, that from the general distribution over the superficial 
crust of the carth of pyrites or sulphuret of iron, the natural source of the 
sulphate, I see every reason to believe that this widely diffused salt of iron 
has been the agent of change in the bog oak. In alluding to the muriate, or 
chloride of iron, I merely wished to afford to others a suggestion for trying 
whether the preservative effect be in any degree influenced by the kind of 
acid or by the chlorine. My own impression is, from such experiments as I 
have made, that the artificial durability arises from the permanent combina- 
tion of the ligneous fibre with the metallic oxide of the salt. It may be 
necessary to observe to such as are not conversant with chemistry, that iron 
indicates its combination with the gallic acid by blackness ; but that its oxide, 
or its carbonate enters into permanent union with the vegetable fibre, without 
the intervention of the peculiar acid of the oak. 

Such are the facts, such is a brief outline of the reasoning on which I found 
my recommendation of the sulphate of iron for the preservation of timber. 
Unless I could have satisfied myself of the almost certainty of accomplishing 
this immense economical achievement, the preservation of timber at little 
cost, for green vitriol is one of the cheapest of chemical produces, I should 
have felt no inducement to obtrude my personal views and experience on an 
important subject, upon the attention of the world. Having been led by the 
train of my pursuits into the acquisition of a certain kind of knowledge which 
bears upon a question of vast moment to society, I communicate freely the 
results of my investigations, from a conviction that if they be at all pertinent 
to their object, to be extensively useful, the deduced process must be placed 
at the command of all whom it might serve, unimpeded by individual preten- 
sions, and unincumbered by monopoly intcrests. 

To any one, if such there may be, who shall be disposed to impugn my 
facts, or to question my inferences, I can only answer— 
si quid novisti rectius istis, 

Candidus, imperte: si non, his utere mecum. 
Iam, &c., 
London, Jan. 2, 1845. Cuagves Torus. 

[We have copied the foregoing from the Shipping Gazette sent to us ; and 
should be glad to know what Messrs, Payne and er are about P---Ep.N.M.] 











Tue Sworp Fisu.—Malta, Dec. 17.—The Susan Cousins of London, left 
this port on the 23rd of November for Alexandria, in ballast. When at a dis- 
tance of 250 miles from this port, she fell in with boisterous weather and 
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strong gales. After the second day, the wind became more moderate, and to 
the astonishment of the master and crew, the vessel suddenly sprung a leak, 
so much so, that it took both pumps to keep her free, in consequence of which 
they bore away for Malta. On arriving here, finding that she continued to 
make the same water, the master lost no time in heaving her down, to ascer- 
tain the real cause. On the larboard side nothing was discovered, but on 
heaving her down on the starboard side, in the larboard run in the third plank, 
from the garboard streak, twelve feet from the stern-post was found the re- 
Taains (9 inches long) of the pointed rostrum of the sword-fish, or Xiphias, 
which had entered in a slanting direction, and struck the edge of a timber, 
which, fortunately for the crew, broke short off. The piece was taken out of 
the plank, under the eye of Mr. Cammillari, shipbuilder of this place, and was 
witnessed by numerous spectators. It is now at the office of the Malia Times 
for the inspection of the curious, having been kindly forwarded to us by Mr. 
Cunningham, at the request of Mr. Cousins. 

The Caroline, M'Cormick, which sailed from hence Dec. 9, for Falmouth, 
put back 10th.—Malia Times. 





~_ 


Wreck or tae Crvusaper.—In the month of November, 1843, the Cru- 
sader left Quebec, bound to England, and proceeded in safety until below the 
island of Anticosti, in the Gulf of St. Lawrence, when in a snow storm she be- 
came entangled amongst the rocks, on the main land, and was wrecked. The 
crew took to their boats, and some of them made the land to the westward of 
the wreck, where they were afterwards found frozen to death on one of the 
islands of that coast, which is rendered desolate by the impolitic charter of 
the Hudson Bay Company,® which charter entitles the compan to the exclu- 
sive possession of that coast ; in consequence it remains uninhabited. Had 
these men been better informed, and fortunately pulled eastward instead of 
westward, they would have reached that part of the coast not subject to the 
Hudson Bay Company, and their lives would, in all probability, have been 
safe, for at every five or ten milest they would not have met a house or ham- 
let open for their reception, iusee they would have been received hospitably 

a family speaking their own language. 

go the river Scpucnay to Mecatina, the Hudson Bay Company’s coast, 
a distance of nearly nine degrees of longitude, there are houses only at inter- 
vals of 100 to 150 miles; from Mecatina to Groswater, or Esquimax Bay, 
along the free coast of Labrador, there are houses at every ten miles, on an 
average. Were the coast now under the Hudson Bay Company thrown 
open to the public, it would not be many years—nay, not many months—= 
before it would be equally closely inhabited. 

But it does not answer the pope of the Hudson Bay Company to en- 
courage any other inhabitants than Indians and their own servants. 

A CANADIAN RESIDENT COGNIZANT OF THE Facts. 


For the benefit of those navigating the St. Lawrence and Straits of Belle Isle, 
I submit the following memoranda regarding the occupation of the coast east 
of Cape Whittle. The distance from Cape Whittle to 


© This is nonsense or worse. See pages 139, 172, and 173 of Ba field's St. 
Lawrence, for nature of this coast and climate, and it will be found that it can- 
not be made more desolate than nature has made it already.—Ep. 

+ The mistake of the press has made the statement correct, for they certainly 
would not have met either house or hamlet, every five or ten miles. —Ep. 

ENLARGED SERIES.—NO. 2.—VOL. FOR 1845. oO 
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Great Mecattina . is 8 leagues, inhabited at each 2 or 3 
thence to St, Augustin. . .i8 7 = every league 
a : 


Bradore. .. . 18 16 in every 2 do. 
« — Blanc Sablons .is 2) a every mile 
“ Forteau Bay. . is 4 = every league 
+  L'Ance Aux Loups is 2 every league 
“ Great Nat. ..18 3 none 
* Red Bay . . . is 4 only at Carlscroe 
° Black Bay . . . is 3 none 
“ = Chateaux Bay,. . is 6 none 


“ Tenley 2... + is 1 none 
At each of the places named there are inhabitants all the vear round ; and 
at many of them supplies for vessels could be procured, as well as emall spars 
and other fittings in case of necessity. 


[We have copied the foregoing from the Shipping Gazette, and the follow- 
ing are the remarks of Captain Bayficld on it, whose experience in the survey 
of the St. Lawrence, gives weight to them.—Ep. } 


Tus statements in thg article which you have sent me from the Shipping 
Guzette comprise as many inaccuracies as it is well possible to cram into the 
space. It seems to be a most illiberal attack upon the Hudson Bay Com- 
pany by some Canadian who I suppose has no friendly feeling towards the 
English Company. 

The idea of that Company making a country desolate which is composed 
of barren granite rocks, bogs, ponds, and bush swamps, covered with snow 
and ice from October to June, and with cold dense fogs for three-fourths of 
the remainder of the year, and when the mean annual temperature is the 
freezing point, is equally false and ridiculous. 

The statement of the comparative number of houses eastward and west- 
ward of Mecattina is false, as see the following list == 
Tadousac in the end of the Saguenay, Port Neuf, Jeremy Island, Good Bout 

River, Pt. De Monts light-house, and Seven Islands are all permanent 
trading posts except the light-house. 
River Morsic, Seal House Cove, Cape Cormorant, River &. John, all log 
houses occupied during the fishing season. 
Mingin, Hudson Bay Company's post. 
Nabeesippi River, Natasticiain River, Kegaashke River, Musquarro River, 
Wash-she-cootai, and Olemanoshebo, are the Hudson Bay Company's trading 
and fishing posts. 
Coacoacho Bay, occasionally occupied.. 
Etamamu, Hudson Bay Company. 
Walagheistic Sound, and Boussier Bay, Canadian hunters and fishers. 
Natagamu, in the fishing scason. 
Little Mecattina and Great Mecattina. 
Now all the foregoing are to the westward of Mecattina, and between it - 


and the Saguenay. So you may judge of the truth of the statements in the 
article from the Shipping Gazette. 


H. B. 


os. 





eee 


Navigation.—It is gratifying to be enabled to state that the “Society of 
Merchant Venturers” have established in Bristol a school, where navigation 
will be taught “free of any expense whatever", three days in the week, Mon- 
day, Wednesday, and Friday, from 9 a.m. to 1 p.m.; application to be made 
to the Treasurer of the Socicty, William Claxton, Esq. We congratulate the 
r~ * sion on this liberal display of the Merchant Venturers of Bristol, and 

it the example will be followed by the ship-owners of other ports. 
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Preates ar Patras.—The Times of January 2nd, contains a communica- 
tion from Athens, dated December 20th, 1844, from which we take the fol- 
lowing extract to show that the buccaneering in the Grecian Seas, which was 
so much the fashion last year, is still the fashion in 1845. 

“* Brigandage continues on the increase, although the Government has just 
published an amnesty to several old brigands, and close to Patras a vessel was 
attacked, having property on board belonging to an Englishman, established at 
Patras, named Ingott, whose clerk was severely wounded in the scuffle that 
took place ; a vessel appearing from Galaxidi obliged the pirates to make off. 
The Chamber of Commerce at Patras has petitioned Government to take 
proper measures to prevent any similar acts in future.” 
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Me vvitt Suoat, Strait of Sunda.—We find the following in the Cape 
Gazette of the 22nd Nov. last. 


H.M.S. Philomel, Simons Bay, Nov. 15th, 1844. 
Srr.—I have the honor to send you the bearings and distance of a small coral 
shoal which does not appear in our chart, nor is mention made of it in Hors- 
burgh. It lies directly in the fair way. - 

Shoal near the Button in the Straits of Sunda. The bearings by very ac- 
curate observation furnished by Lieut. Melvill, of His Netherland Majesty's 
Navy, and attached to the Hydrographic Office, Batavia, are as following : 

N. 234°W. from Button, N. 273° E. from the south point of Thwart-the- 
Way, and N. 52° E. from the north point of the same island. 

From the shoal, the most southerly point of ‘Tulphin Island was just on 
with the most northern point of Pulo Bessy. 

This very smali Coral shoal has only 23 fathoms on the shoalest part, and 
near around it 12 and 16 fathoms. The distance to the Button is nearly 


14 mile. 
I have &c., 
Put. Justics, Commander. 
Rear Admiral the Hon. J. Percy, C.B., Commander tn Chief, 
Cape of Good Hope. 


Singapore, Oct. 19, 1844. 

Privo Lozin, Gulf of Siam.---818, I beg to offer you a few remarks on the 
position of the Pulo Lozins which have so long lain in obscurity and doubt, 
and which for the information of my nautical brethren I trust you will 

blish. 
"On my passage from Siam to this place, October, 2nd 1844, saw from the 
deck at 8 a.m.asmall rock bearing S.E.b.8.3S., and another considerably 
higher and more extensive bearing S.W.b.S. $58., which must be the two Pulo 
Lozins or Cosyns which are mentioned in a foot note in the 3d Ed. Vol. 2nd. 
p- 257 of Horaburgh’s India Directory as seen by the Formosa in 1679. Same 
time tacked ship and sounded in 29 fathoms, mud bottom. At 9 a.m. lost 
sight of the west rock, at noon the east rock bore S. 2? W., distant about two 
miles, sounded in 292 fathoms, same bottom; latitude observed at noon 7° 
19’ 30” N., long. carried on from its bearing at 8 a.m. when sights were taken 
for the chronometers, together with its bearing and estimated distance at 
noon places this dangerous rock in lat. 7° 17/ 30” N., long. 101° 59/ 45” E. 
of Greenwich, or 1° 25’ 30” east of the entrance of Siam river which I found 
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by many observations taken d my seventy days stay there to be in long. 
100° 34’ 15”. The rock above alluded to is of small size, considerably less 
than Pedra Branca which lays in the eastern entrance at Singapore Strait, 
and may be seen from the deck in clear weather about 6 or 7 miles off. 
Iam sorry that circumstances prevented me from ascertaining the true 
ition of the west rock, but 1 would suppose it bore from the former about 
'b.S. distance about twelve or fourteen miles. This however is mere conjec- 
ture, although it cannot be far from the truth. The position of the east rock 
may be y relied on, as I had many opportunities of proving the rates of 
my chronometers at Siam, which did not differ any from that found by the 
Time ball at Bombay in May last, and which was subsequently proved by the 
longitude of the numerous islands on the Malay coast as laid down by Hors- 
burgh and confirmed by others. If you think this information of sufficient 
importance, please send a copy to the Editor of the Nuutical Magazine. 


I remain Sir, &c., 
Tuomas CLarkx, 
Commander Ship William Gillies. 
To the Editor of the Singapore Free Press. 


(The Editor of the Singapore Free Press has our best thanks for attending 
to the wishes of the Commander of the William Gillies in transmitting the 
above to the Ed. N.J1.] 


EE 


Countess of Durham, March 23rd, 1844. 

Awoa Srrarts.---If bound to China by the eastern passage and intending 
to pass through Alloa Straits, the Straits will be easily known, Lomblen on 
the west, and Pantar on the east side which form the Straits. Lomblen is 
easily known from the other island westward. There is a very high mountain 
on the south-west end and the land continues mountainous to the eastward, 
and when it turns to the northward it becomes much lower and continues so 
to the north-west end where there is another mountain. The east point is 
low with a white sandy beach and trees on it. Middle island can be seen 
25 miles off, appears like a gunner’s quoin on the west end, but when you 
approach it you will see a long low point on the south side and a short dis- 
tance off a round rock apparently connected by a reef. Horsburgh says two 
islands, but there are hres, a low island bearing east from Middle island 3 
miles and south of East island with reefs lying from half to one mile. (A 
channel appears to be between it and East island.) 

East island is a level island and moderately high from 2 to 3 miles of Pantar, 
the west end falls suddenly off to a low point with cocoa-nut trees on it. 
The channel between Lomblen and Middle island is the best. You will have 
the tides more re they run very rapid here) and you will have better 
command of the ship. But if you go between Middle island and Low island 
keep within half to a quarter of a mile of the beach of Middle island, where the 
tide running to southward is not so strong, and farther off the vessel is 
yawed about by the irregular tide. I saw no danger on the north side close 
to the beach. Could get no soundings at 60 fathoms of line twocable’s length 
of the ace vi ra cher tba point there are some small rocks at the 
waters’ on the beach. ere is a village on Lomblen shore abreast 
Middle island. . 

Pantar has a high mountain on the south-west end and a deep bay runs to 
the north-east in the shape of a horse shoe, and two small islands appear at 
the bottom ofthe bay. A reef stretches off from the north point which 
forms the bay. 


To the Editor, &c., D. SpitTau.. 
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Osprey SHoat, Approaches to Torres Straits.---Extraet: of a letter from * 
Captain Blackwood, to the Hydrographer of the Admiralty, dated H.M.S 
Fly, Torres Straits, July 20th, 1844. 

“I beg to inform you of the discovery of a reef in this part of the world, 
which has not yet obtained a place in any of our charts, atid as it is important 
to the safety of ships steering for Torres Straits by the “ outer passage” that 
it should be forthwith given publicity to, I beg you will be so good as to 
publish the following account of its discovery aaa position.” 

“July 14th, three masted schooner “ Osprey,” Hunt, master, from Hobarton 
to Manila, states that he fell in with it in lat. 13° 50’ S., long. 146° 57’ E. 

“ July 19th, brig “ Margaret”, Keene, master, from Sydney bound to Ma- 
nila, gives it a position of 13° 57! S., long. 146° 34’ E., the latter position 
(having examined the observations of both vessels which you will perceive 
vey nearly agree), I believe to be nearest the truth, as the Margaret appears 
to have passed the ledge at a distance of three miles or less. 

Its position therefore I conceive to be in 13° 57’ S., lat. 146° 36’ E. long. 
(south extreme of reef) and to run ina N.N.W. direction for 9 or 10 miles. 

Iam, &c., 
F. P. Buackwoop. 


Trinity- House, Jan. 16, 1845. 

Sarpwasn Sanp.---Notice is hereby given, that this Corporation is about, 
to cause a Spiral Beacon Buoy of large dimensions to be moored experi- 
mentally ncar to the south end of the Shipwash Sand, off the coast of 
Suffolk. 

This buoy, which will be colored black and white, in horizontal stripes, 
and surmounted by a black ball, will be moored at a short distance S.W. 
from the present white buoy, and the said white buoy will also remain 
at the station until further notice. 


By Order, J. Herpert, Secretary. 





PaxaGATAN SHoat, Mindoro Sea.---The Asia and the loss of the Marquess 
Camden. 

In November 1839 these two vessels then on their voyage from Singapore 
to China met at sea, and the Captains agreed to keep together to be of mutual 
assistance in case of need, On the night of the 7th of December being off the 
Philippine islands they separated in a storm, but regained sight of each other 
two dave after. Onthe morning of the 12th Captain Desse who was a lon 
way ahead of the other vessel perceived signals of distress on board of her, an 
immediately returned and anchored close to her when he found she had run 
on a coral reef in the night. 

During the three succeeding days, Captain Desse and his crew, used every 
means in their power to assist in extricating the Marquess Camden, but failing, 
it was resolved to save the most valuable part of the cargo, and 200 chests of 
opium were conveyed to the Asia. 

On the 16ththe Asia being in danger of sharing the fate of the Camden 
owing to the weather, embarked the whole of the Camden’s crew consisting of 
112 persons, and landed 108 of them at Manila and the rest at China. The 
Spaniards call this reef the “ Bajo de Panagatan” in the Mindoro Sea; but it 
does not appear in Horsburgh’s chart. It is in lat. 11° 50’ N., long. 121° 22’ E. 

We understand Captain Desse will be rewarded by his own Government, 
and we are quite sure that the parties concerned in the Camden will not be 
slow to acknowledge his services. 
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:- ‘2 °° %. Epwarps’ Parent Preservep Porato. 

" We have frequently taken occasion to draw the attention of our Nautical 
friends to this proved valuable article of food, and we feel gratified in per- 
ceiving, on reference to our advertising columns, that our opinion of it is in 
coincidence with that of Sir William Burnett, the Director-General of the 
Medical Department of the Navy. That distinguished authority says in his 
letter to the Patentees :---" J am perfectly satisfied that your Prepared Po- 
tato forms a desirable addition to the usual diet at sea.” This expression of 
Sir William Burnett's confidence in the merits of this valuable invention, 
coupled with the numerous Government Special Reports, and Testimonials 
in its favor from every part of the world, by men of high distinction in the 
United Service, as well as the more respectable of the Mercantile marine, 
must convince the most sceptical that Edwards’ Patent Potato, whether con- 
sidered as a vegetable diet, possessing strong antiscorbutic and health bestow- 
ing properties, retaining, uninjured by time and climate, its nutritious and 
palatable qualities, or in its great economy, portability, and general usefulness, 
is an article that all sea-going people should be provided with, as well as those 
at stations, and colonies, where the potato, the most valuable of all vegetables 
is not obtainable.---Ep. N.M. 





RoyvanL SouTHERN YAcHT CLuB, SOUTHAMPTON. 


Tue Royal Yacht Squadron of Cowes was founded in 1815, the Royal 
Western Yacht Squadron of Plymouth in 1827, and the Royal Southern 
Yacht Club of Southampton in 1838. These three societies have each a 
club-house. The vessels of the Cowes club wear the white ensign of II.M. 
fleet ; those of the Plymouth club the blue ensign; and those of the South- 
ampton club, 36 sail, also the blve ensign ; but having in the last instance in 
the fly of these colours the Southampton Arms. It will be recollected that 
the Thames Yacht Club likewise wear the dlue ensign, with the addition of 
a crown in the fly, and that the red ensign is so far out of favour as to be 
hoisted by the Cork Club only, while the white ensign is solely used by the 
club at Cowes. In the English Channel there are three distinct squadrons 
viz. the Cowes, Southampton, and the Plymouth, flanked to the eastward by 
the amateur blue jackets of old Father Thaines, and of Harwich; and to the 
westward by the sons of Hibernia. Ever remembering all of these aquatic 
clubs, but noticing each only in its turn, proceed we now to give a list of the 
yachts of the Royal Southern or Southampton Club. The Plymouth and 
Cowes divisions are already given in the Nautical for August and September 
1844. And some account of the “time-honored” Cork Club appears in our 
number for January in the present year. 

In the Cowes Club no yacht is admissible under thirty tons o/d measurement, 
a circumstance which somewhat favours the adjacent Southampton fraternity, 
by gaining them a few vessels whose owners might, were the rule otherwise, 
aspire to the white ensign and the locale of the Medina river. In the Ply- 
mouth Club no yacht is admissible under ten tons, o/d measurement, and even 
this restriction does not exist at Southampton (or in the Royal Thames Yacht 
Club*) so that it may well be expected nearly all the small yachts m the 


© In reading the newspaper accounts of the great number of Yachts in the 
Royal Thames Yacht Club, (one hundred or more,) it must be borne in mind, 
that apparently, no craft is too sma// to be added to this river squadron ; since 
we find in its lists, boats of even four tons! viz. the J/ab cutter, Lord De 
Ros, owner, and again, still under ten tons, the Andromeda, Ann, Bermudian 
Maid, Brilliant, Briton, Dauntless, Forest Fly, Girl, Iris, Little Vixen, Non- 
parcil, Pet, Sylph, Teal Wild Duck, &c., Surely these should be called boats, 
not yachts. The Thames Club might reject all vessels under ten tons. The 
Arundel is better suited for such dwarfs. 
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Channel will by and bye swell the list of the Royal Southern Club, which may 
also fairly reckon on a sprinkling of larger craft as at present. 
The following list is corrected to January 1845. 


Vessels. Tons. Owners. Vessels. Tons. Owners. 
Flower of Yarrow 183 Marq. Conynzgham, Whiimn 49 C. Brett, Esq. 
(Commodore) Claude 30 Lord Alfred Paget 

Elizabeth 35) RR. Wright, Esq. Lady Louisa 15 J.C. D. Coane, Esq. 

(Vice Commodore) Mystery, 25 Viscount Seaham 
Breeze 55 T. Legh, Esq. Kate 94 R. Bell, Esq. 

(Rear Commodore) Termagant 15 R. Wright, Esq. 
Little Vixen 9 R. Wright, Esq. Medina 44 A.J. Hambrough, Esq 
Mazeppa 14. C. Bromley, Exq. Coral 18 M. Kiny, Esq. 
Rantipole 2 J. M. Ensor, M34. Vectis 17 R. A. Mangin, Esq. 
Oxprey 126 J. Greeves, Esq. Menora 17. J. H. O'Shea, Esq. 
Sea Nymph 10 C. Wheeler, Esq. Water Witch 8 H. Lary, Esq. 
Giraffe 5 G. Colson, Esq. Don Juan 8 T.Conier, Esq. 
Falcon 12 W. Westlake, Esq. Pet 10 H.S. Ingram, Esq. 
Columbine 90 8. Barry, Esq. Iris 75 T. W. Fleming, Esq. 
Svlph 8 G. Hunt, Esq. Clutha 24 T. Birchall, Esq. 
Liz 10 W Stovin, Esq. Phantom 20 A. O. Wilkinson, Esq. 
Ganymede 70 J.H. Smyth Pizott Esq | Nora 26 «6C. B. Blaydes, Esq. 
Julia 44 E.N. Kendall, Esq. Fairy 7 §E. Coxwell, Esq. 
Acme 5 E. Coxwell, Esq. Comet 8 W. Stovin, Esq. 
Jilt 18 J.T. Groves, Esq. 





Fil 








WELLINGTON ‘AND Soputa Exiza.—The following are the particulars of the 
collision of the bark Wellington, Captain Jas. Liddell, and the Sophia and 
Eliza, Captain Dickens :— 

Between 12 and 1 o'clock on the morning of the 8th October, in lat. 18° S. 
long. 27° W., we were awoke by a violent crash, and immediately afterwards 
heard Captain. Liddell’s stentorian voice, giving various directions, from which 
we had no doubt that a serious accident had occurred. It soon appeared that 
we had come in contact with another vessel, which proved to be the Sophia 
and Eliza, Captain Dickens, an American bark of 207 tons burthen, from 
Stonington, bound on a whaling voyage. The wind being foul, the vesscls 
were on opposite tacks, and the night being very dark, they were not seen 
until close to each other, but on the alarm being given of a “ vessel on the lee- 
bow,” our helm was put hard down with the speed of light, which broke the 
force of the concussion. She struck us, fortunately, on the bluff or curve of 
the lee bow; had the blow been received amidships, or among the fore chains, 
or more aft, or, indced in any other place whatever, it is not improbable that 
both vessels might have foundered, but the American bark assuredly. On 
speaking her, we found that she expected to become a wreck, and a short 
time afterwards, a boat from her put off to us, and the mate stated that she 
was taking in two butts of water at every pitch, and added with anxicty, that 
they hardly expected she would hold together till day break. Captain Lid- 
dell promised to keep near her all night, and as she had four whale boats, 
there was no immediate danger. Captain Liddell wore our vessel, and bore 
down closer to the bark, and again hove to. At dawn of day, our chief offi- 
cer, Mr. Benney, and the carpenter, went on board, and after a careful sur- 
vey of the injuries, reported the speedy abandonment of the vessel inevitable. 
The shock from our heavy ship had disturbed almost every timber from stem 
to stern; the frame was shaken, and the deck loosened ; her bowsprit, the 
head of the fore mast, fore yard, and other spars were carried away, and the 
larboard-bow stove in, leaving a clear breach for the sea. The captain, offi- 
cers, and crew, 26 in number, hastily got together their clothes and chests, 
and in their whale boats bade a sorrowful adicu to their poor disabled bark, 
and found a hospitable refuge in the Wellington. 

Before leaving, however, they set fire to the vessel, (a step which met with 
Captain Liddell’s entire concurrence,) for had she been left to roam in those 
latitudes, she might have been fatal to other vessels in the dark. Soon after 
Captain Dickens and our chief officer finally abandoned her, we saw the un- 
fortunate whaler enveloped in flames, the wind, which had now greatly in- 
creased, spreading the devouring element with awful rapidity; in about a 
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quarter of an hour, the main and mizen-mast fell upon the deck, one mass of 
flame, and the rest of the upper works continued to burn, while she was visi- 
ble to us. Most providentially not the slightest personal accident or injury 
occurred. It is stated, that at the moment of the concussion, @ man was on 
the American's royal yard, furling the sail, and that he was pitched into the 
rigging, and escaped unhurt. 

Captain Liddell’s conduct throughout these painful scenes was most exem- 
plary, every way worthy as acommander and a man. He exhibited great 
coolness and presence of mind in giving orders, combined with the most anxi- 
ous benevolence and sympathy for the sufferers, all his care and apprehension 
indeed seemed centered in them. Ready for every nautical exigency, and 
anticipating with singular humanity, every want of the wrecked, his conduct 
merits warmer, and more substantial testimony than these feeble lines can impart. 

Early in the morning, we saw a large ship about eight miles distant. Our 
situation, lying-to, and that of the American bark disabled and in distress, 
must have been seen by her, and we expected that she would approach us, but no, 
unlike the good Samaritan, she passed by on the other side. It is to be hoped, if 
ever her Captain should encounter similar peril, that he may receive that mea- 
fhe of aid and sympathy which he, apparently, denied toa brother sailor in 

stress. 

The writer feels that he ought not to conclude, without recording on his 
own behalf, and that of the passengers, officers, and crews of the two vessels, 
their humble thanks to Almighty God for this signal instance of merciful deli- 
verance, under circumstances of the most urgent peril of shipwreck, truly doth 
the Psalmist say,—“ They that go down to the sea in ships, that do business 
in great waters, these see the works of the Lord, and his wonder in the deep.” 

Consulate of the United States, 
Cape Town, Oct. 29th, 1844. 

Captain Dickens, of the unfortunate American bark “ Sophia and Eliza,” 
has desired the undersigned to return his sincere thanks, and the thanks of his 

fficers and crew, to Captain Liddell, as well as to the Officers and passengers 
ofthe Wellington, for the universal, constant, and very kind attentions anid 
humane treatment which they have received on board the Wellington, since 
their providential escape from their sinking ship. 

Isaac Cuasg, v. 8. c. 





Cromer.---The encroachments of the ocean at this place have called 
forth the repeated ingenuity of the public, and of experienced men to pre- 
vent further ravages. For centuries the lofty cliffs and adjacent residences 
have been, bit by bit, toppling into the dashing waves below, till cliff after 
cliff, acre after acre, dwelling after dwelling, has disappeared, which in the time 
of Henry IV. might be seen half a mile from the shore. Subsequently in 
1611, 1789, 1825, 1832, and 1837 large slips have taken place. In 1839 a 
safety wall was erected by subscription for the defence of the place, which, it 
was said would be impervious to the ocean waves, 

For this persons who had property near the cliff were rated to the amount of 
208. in the pound, but we regret to add that, during the past week, another 
large shoot of this wall has taken place, to the extent of twenty or thirty yards, 
and which chiefly, if not entirely abuts on the Property of Mrs. Rust, on the 
right over the jetty. It is not entirely the operation of the ever-restless ocean 
that renders these barriers unavailing, but the land springs are continually in 
operation to loosen any such protective wall. The inhabitants, we are told, 
are much alarmed, especially as next (this) week are spring tides. It has been 
thought that breakwaters would be the most effectual protection to the pro- 
perty in that neighbourhood, at least so far as the sea is concerned, and we are 
surprised that they should not have been tried, especially as the expense is 
of a comparatively trifling amount.— Bury Post. 
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_ Tue Precursor Streamer.—We have been kindly favored with the follow- 
ing by one of the passengers : 

The Precursor left Southampton at four o'clock on the evening of the 10th 
September, and arrived at Cadiz, after being hove to four hours, at seven 
o clock, on the morning ofthe 16thSeptember. We shouldered anchor and 
left Cadiz at 6 a.m. on the 19th September, and arrived at Bona Vista, after 
being hove to three hours, at 11 a.m. on the 26th September. Left the lat- 
ter place at eight a.m. onthe 8rd October, and steamed for the Cape of Good 
Hope, off which, we arrived on the evening of the 24th inst., but owing to 
the weather being very hazy, it was deemed expedient to remain outside un- 
til it cleared off, and we therefore could not anchor in Table Bay before the 
evening of the 25th inst.; so that we have been under steam 34 days 5 hours, 
detained at ports, coaling, &c., 9 days 21 hours; hove to 23 hours; the sum 
of the whole being 45 days 1 hour. 

The steamer encountered a very heavy monsoon for 12 or 13 days, the wind 
blowing dead against her, however she proved herself a good boat, and behaved 
extremely well. We are all very comfortable on board; Capt. Harris appears 
desirous of doing everything in his power to make us happy; the accomodation 
18 good, and the table first rate. 

The brig Nine, from Newcastle to Ichaboe, was totally lost on the 20th Sep- 
tember, on the Hartwell reef, off Bona Vista; fortunately the officers and crew 
were all saved. ‘This accident adds another to the large list of wrecks that 
have taken place on this reef.— Zuid Afrikaan. 
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Tre Great Britain Steam Suip.---Thursday 24th being appointed for 
the sailing of the Great Britain from Bristol on her voyage to London, she 
got under way at seven o'clock; but upon the anchor being lifted, it was 
found that it had fouled with the wreck of the Nora Creina schooner, run 
down about six weeks since in Kingroad, a portion of the spars and rigging 
of which it brought up. Some delay in consequence ensued, and she went 
down at a reduced speed, and was abreast the Flat Holm at 40 minutes past 
9p.m., when the ship was put at an increased speed, the engines making 14 
revolutions per minute, the steam pressure being 44lb. to the square inch. 
At 5 minutes past 10 o'clock she slackened speed to adjust the bearings, 
and the vessel was kept at a reduced speed, until about midnight, by which 
time she was off the Nash Lights. When she got under way at Kingroad, 
it was blowing fresh from the S.S.W., which at 3 o'clock a.m., on Friday, 
had veered to the N.W., and increased to a gale with a heavy cross sea, 
with squalls of rain during the night. 

It is scarcely possible for a vessel to have had a more favourable oppor- 
tunity of testing her powers and capabilities than the Great Britain had 
during the continuance of this gale, while on her passage from the Holms to 
the Lands End, during the whole of which period the gale blew so strongly, 
and with such a heavy sea, that not a single vessel, steam or sailing, was 
to be seen in the Channel, all having run for shelter. At 10 a.m., the Great 
Britain was off Lundy Island, the gale continuing with the addition of the 
spring ebb, the wind being N.N.W., the ship steering W.b.N. and making 54 
knots against the sea, with 13 revolutions of her engines. From her being 
very light, she rolled tremendously, but still very easily; and when about 
15 miles below the island at 20 minutes past 12, she was struck by a tre- 
mendous sea upon the starboard bow, and at the same time being met onf 
the larboard bow by another sea, the shock was dreadful, and for a moment 
brought her to a stand-still. She instantly, however, “ lifted” from the sea, 
and, on examination it was found that three of her starhoard bow’s bull’s 
eyes had been stove in, with their frames; the diagonal bands of the fore- 
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castle deck buckled, the woodwork started two inches upwards, a portion of 
her carved figure-head and the carpenter's work of the bulkhead carried 
away, and the iron sheathing of both starboard and larboard bows above 
decks ripped in two places. otwithstanding this shock, she, however, still 
held on her way, and at 20 minutes past 1 p.m. Pentire-point bore S. § E., 
distant about 4 leagues. At 45 minutes past 1 p.m. she still breasted the 
gale, and made cight knots and a half with the engines making 134 revolu- 
tions, and having three spencers and stay-sails set. At half-past 5 p.m. the 
weather began to moderate, when she had four spencers, jib, and square 
mainsail set, the engine making 15 revolutions, and the log giving nine knots 
and three quarters, the wind being N.N.W., and the as steering W., and 
by S.4.S. At 10 minutes past 6 p.m. the Longships Light hove in view, 
and at 45 minutes past 8 it was passed, and she rounded the Land’s End. 
In the opinion of highly scientific and able nautical persons on board, no 
other steamer could have done more than just make head against the gale, 
with such a sea as was running in the Channel. 

The Great Western once was in a similar gale, and was off Lundy about 
the same hour of the day; she did not, however, lose sight of the island for 
the entire day, while the Great Britain, at her very worst was doing 4% knots, 
and, as I have stated, succeeded in getting round the Land’s-End, and, of 
vourse, into smoother water at 45 minutes past 8 the same evening. At 40 
minutes past 10 p.m. she was off the Lizard Lights, her sails (having be- 
come useless) being furled; the engines were then making 153 revolutions, 
the vessel going through the water 104 knots; and at 45 minutes past 2 
a.m. of Saturday she passed the Eddystone, bearing N.N.E.4 E. At a 
quarter past 5 a.m. she was off Start Point, making 10 knots with 15 revo- 
lutions of the engines. She continucd her voyage up the Channel at from 
10 to 10$ knots, and at 45 minutes past 9 a.m., when off Portland, there 
being a light breeze from the westward, she set all her fore and aft sails, 
with her mainsails, and at 45 minutes past 12 p.m., entered the Needles 
Channel, and passed hese at 20 minutes past 1, making 114 knots 
with 16 revolutions. hen off Cowes, at a quarter past 2 p.m., she stopped 
' for three minutes to land dispatches. She continued on her way gallantly, 
and at 10 mintues past 3 p.m, she passed Her Majesty’s ship Apollo ,at 
at Spithead, fired a gun, and was loudly cheered by both officers and men, 
who crowded the decks of the Apollo. She contiuued her course, making an 
average speed of 12 statute miles throughout the day, and having rounded 
the South Foreland, came to an anchor in the Downs at 40 minutes past 1 
a.m., Sunday morning, having performed, in 28 hours and 55 minutes, 320 
nautical, or about 350 statute miles. | 

Sunday, at 55 minutes past 7, the ship again got under way, and her pro- 
ress through the Downs was watched by the crews of at least 100 vessels. 

he wind having shifted during the night to W.N.W., it was upon her beam 
until she entered the Queen’s Channel. At 25 minutes past 8 a.m., she 
was off Ramsgate, and at 55 minutes past 8 rounded the North Foreland. 
At this time the wind was blowing a heavy gale right a-head; she notwith- 
standing made 93 log, with 16 revolutions, and passed the Nore at 30 mi- 
nutes past 11 a.m., where she was met by a large American ship, the Prince 
Albert, proceeding with emigrants to New York, who loudly cheered her as 
she ed them. At 30 minutes past 12 she came up with the Waterwitch, 
Hull steamer, a very fast steamer, and passed her in gallant style, having 
gained about five miles on her in an hour anda half. The Great Britain 
then proceeded up the river in the tecth of a very severe gale, and threaded 
her way through the numerous craft that lay in the different reaches with 
with the utmost facility. In Gravesend reach, she came into collision with a 
collier brig, which was at the time, as I was informed, drag ing her anchor, 
and carried away her bowsprit, which, however, was only the least of a choice 
 cvils, as she must have otherwise ran down a sloop that was coming down 
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the river, or plumped herself on shore. As she progressed up the river she 
was met by the Meteor and other river steamers, and was cheered by the 
passengers on board of them, and the crews of all the vessels in the river, a8 
well as by many thousand spectators who lined the banks of the river at 
various places up to Woolwich and Blackwall. She reached Woolwich at 
half-past 3 o'clock p.m., and immediately slackened her speed, after which 
she proceeded at a moderate rate to her moorings at Blackwall. During 
the entire wroyage the engines made 54,473 revolutions, with 163,419 revo- 
lutions of the Archimedean screw propeller; aid the greatest rate of speed 
at which she went at any one time was 13 2-3 knots from Beachy-head to 

eness. QOne hour and eight minutes after the Great Britain had 
reached her moorings at Blackwall the Waterwitch arrived, showing that the 


Great Britain had beaten her in speed by that time in a distance of 33 
miles.— Times. 





RETIREMENT OF Sir JoHN Barrow, Bart. Our readers will have 
learnt, from recent report, the expected retirement of the second Secre- 
tary to the Admiralty, and we have now to record the realization of an 
event which cannot fail to produce that sensation of regret, which ever 
attends the departure of esteemed worth, from among those to whom it 
is familiar. A long life devoted to the public service will not fail to af- 
ford to Sir John Barrow, in his retirement, ample gratifying reflections on 
the exact performance of public duty ; but we will venture to say that 
the retrospect will bring few more gratifying than those which are sug- 
gested by the maps of the Arctic and Antarctic regions. There, indeed, in 
the south, and in the north, as well also asin many other parts of the world, 
the proud pre-eminence of British enterprize in the pursuit of geographi- 
cal discovery stands recorded for future ages; and let future ages know 
that the great patron and promoter of that enterprize and discovery, was 
Sir John Barrow! The establishment of the Geographical Society, the 
legitimate source and depository of geographical research, will afford 
another, and not the least gratifying memorial to which the friends of 
Sir John Barrow may point as the work of his hands ; and with such facts 
as these only, well may they maintain that the advantages of his high 
station have been worthily employed. With them we may say in allusion 
to the author of such high deeds, sic transit gloria upd ; and to their 
solicitude for the declining years of his well-spent life, we may add our 
cordial wishes, that they may be fraught with those peaceful enjoyments, 
which reflections such as these cannot fail to bring. We understand that 
Capt. Hamilton, 8.N., the private secretary to the First Lord succeeds 
Sir John Barrow. 
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Aigle, Capt. Lord Paget, Dec. 24, left Malta for Athens; Alfred, 50, Commo- 
dore Purvis, Nov. 26, at Rio; America, 50, Capt. Hon. J. Gordon, Oct. 30, 
at Callao; Amazon, 26, Capt. Stopford, Jan. 14, arr. at Spithead from Sheer- 
ness. Bittern, 16, Com. Peel, Oct. 28, in Simons Bay. 

Cormorant, st. v., Com. G. T. Gordon, Sept, 2, at Arica, Oct. 30, at Callao ; 
Cruiser, 18, Com. E. G. Fanshaw, Jan. 1, left Plymouth for China; Cleopa- 
tra, 26, Capt. Wyvill, left Symons Bay, Oct. 4; Collingwood, 80, Capt. Smart, 
flag of Rear Admiral Sir G. Seymour, Oct. 22, arr. at Rio, Nov. 1, sailed 
for Valparaiso; Carysfort, 26, Capt. Lord G. Paulet, Sept. 30, at San Blas 
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California ; Cockatrice, Lieut. Oxenham, Oct. 18, left Buenos Ayres, for Monte 
Video, Kio, and Portsmouth, Jan. 15, arr.at Spithead : Crane, 6, Lieut. Lewis, 
Jan. 13, arr. at Plymouth; Cygnet, 6, Com. Layton, Nov. 2, at Accra. 

Daphne, 20, Capt. Onslow, July 5, at Rea Lejo: ‘Dublin, 50, Capt. Tucker, 
Oct. 30, at Callao; Dolphin, 3, Lieut. W. O" Bryen, Oct. at Buenos carry- 
ing Mails between that place and Monte Video. . 

Espoir 10, Com. Hadaway, Oct. 10, left Ascension for Congo; Electra, 
10, Com. Darley, Nov. 10, left Barbados for Cayenne, Dec. 31, at Bermuda; 
Eurydice, Capt. Elliot, Dec. 9, at Grenada, 23rd touched at Demerara. 

Flamer, st.v. Lieut. Postle, Dec. 14, at Gibraltar ; Formidable, Capt. Rich, 
Flag of Vice-Admiral Sir E. Owen, Dec. 7th, arr. Malta; Frolic, 16, Com. 
Hamilton, Nov. 26, at Rio; Fisgard, 42, Capt. Duntze, July at Islay ; Foz, 
42, Capt. Sir H. Blackwood, Nov. 18, at Trincomalee. — ; 

Hecla, st.v., Com. Duffil, Dec. 19, arr. at Alexandria, on way to Svria ; 
Harlequin, 16, Com. Hon. G. F. Hastings, Jan. 8, arr. at Devonport from 
Singapore Sept. 5, Cape Nov. 153, St. Helena 27th; Hyacinth, 18, Com. F. 
Scott, Dec. 31, at Bermuda; Hazard, Com. C. Bell, July 15, arr. at Auck- 
land from Sydney to sail for Bay of Islands; Harlequin, Jan. 13, art. Spithead. 

Isis, 42, Cant: Sir J. Marshall, Nov. 8, in Simons Bay, Jan. 8, arr. at Spit- 
head, 9th sailed for Chatham; Illustrious, 50, Capt. Eden Dec. 21, at Ber- 
muda. Locust, st.v., Dec. 24, commissioned by Lieut. H. Eden, Jan. 20, 
left Plymouth for Mediterranean. Mutine, 12, Com. Crawford, Jan. 15, sailed 
for South America. . 

Nautilus, Jan. 2, commissioned at Portsmouth, by Lieut. Robson ; Osprey, 
12, Com. F. Patten, Jan. 16, sailed for E. Indies and China. 

sabes at.v. Commodore Jones, Nov. 18, left St. Helena for Ascension ; 
Pique, Capt. Hon. M. Stopford, Dec. 15, at Antigua; Pelican, 16, Com. 
Justice, Jan. 13, arr. at Spithead, grounded off the Kicker Point, but got off 
without damage, she brings about $250,000 in specie ; Pantaloon, 10, Com. 
Wilson, Jan. 15, sailed for Africa. 

Rolla, 19, commissioned at Chatham ; Resistance, Com. Patey, 20 Dec. left 
Gibraltar with 7th eee for Barbados ; Raven, re-commissioned at Sheerness ; 
Ringdove, 16, Com. Sir W. Daniell, Nov. 8, arr. St. Helena from Benguela, 
16th, left St. Helena for Ascension ; Rose, 18, Capt. Sturt, Dec. 21, at Ber- 
muda, Com. Pelly, Dec. 3), at Bermuda. 

Stromboli, st.v. Dec. 18, left Dublin; Siren, 16, Com. Smith, Dec. 23, paid 
off at Portamouth; Styz, sur.v. Capt. Vidal, Dec. 30, arr. at Spithead from 
Azores, Sint, suiled for Woolwich, paid off; Savage, 10, Lieut.-Com. Bowker, 
Dee, 23, paid off at Plymouth ; Salamander, st.v., Com. A. 8. Hammond, July 
24,at Tahiti; Scout, Com. Hon. L. R. Drummond, at Gibraltar Dec. 14, 20 ; 
Skylark, re-commissioned at Sheerness 5 Star, 6, Com. Dunlop, Oct. 23, spo- 
ken off Whydah; 5 viteful, st.v. Com. Maitland, Nov. 1, left Bombay for bo. 
lombo y Spartan, vi Capt. Hon. E. Elliot, Nov. 20, arr. at Belize from Vera 
Cruz; Spider, currying mails between the river Plate and Rio Janeiro. 

Turtarua, wiry, Com, Wolfe, Dec. 18, arr. at Cork; Tyne, Capt. Glasscock, 

iv, 4th nt Malta from Beyrout; Z'albot, 26, Capt. Sir T. Thompson, July 5, at 
rien, Thalia, 42, Capt. Hope, Oct. 30, art. at Callao from Tahiti and Valpa- 
ritseeed, 

Vietorta and Albert yacht, Dec. 30, paid off and recommisioned by Lord A. 
FitzClurence ¢ Viper, 6, Licut.-Com. Carter, Nov. 26, at Rio ; Vizen, st.v 3 
Com, Giffard, Sept. 30, at Singapore. : sits 

Wincheater, 50 Capt. Eden, Oct. 25, in Simons Bay, remained Nov. 22nd 
ud abies 10, Com Birch, Jan. 18, sailed for Africa. 

uprrorp, Dec, 22, aniled General Palmer, Lieut. Woolbri ‘ 
aton, Jan. 15th, put into Rio in a leaky ae dge for Ascen- | 


Rorvat. Yacutr SQuaDRON. 


Bydney New South Wales August 3, Wanderer, B. Boyd, Esq., from Sydocy 
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arr. Boyd Town July 31st, with loss of two jibs and foresail, starboard ae 
and quarter boat stove, head of bowsprit sprung, top mast rigging and head 
rails carried away. Portsmouth, Jan 15, arr. Georgian, Lyons, from Cadiz. 
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New Books. 


Avcsrratia.—From Port sepa a to Moreton Bay, with descriptions of the 
Natives §c., §c.; by Clement Hodgkinson. London: Boone, New 
Bond Street. 


A residence of five years, with an employment giving Mr. Hodgkinson op- 
portunities of exploring the country which he has described in this work, will 
always ensure it the character of a valuable addition to our yet scanty know- 
ledge of the land which has but of late years lost its general title of ‘“‘ Terra 
Australis Incognita,” the unknown land of the south. We are indebted, it 
appears for it, to a visit of the author to his home, and a laudable desire to 
place in the hands of his countrymen the result of his experience. It is given 
in the form of a journal, abounding in intcresting narrative of the state and 
resources of the country, its natural productions, and the extraordinary char- 
acter of the people by whom it is inhabited. It is not only a valuable con- 
tribution to our stock of Australian history and research, but possesses the 
charm of personal adventure and novelty to interest the general reader. 
Ocean Tuovcuts, homeward bound from India, by a young Officer in the 

East India Service. London: Hatchard and Son: 

** Ocean thoughts”! what a boundless expanse for the human mind to 
wonder and revel in does not the very name of ocean suggest! Far as imagi- 
nation can stretch, from pole to pole, from continent to continent, from its 
azure bosom to those realms of light, which tell of other world, such are 
ocean thoughts, and such are those even of the “ homeward bound.” The little 
unpretending volume before us abounds in thoughts such as these, “ steeped 
in religion's Bly zeal,” and interspersed with reminiscences of other days. 





New CHARTS. 


We perceive that a chart of the Strait of Dover has been published by Mr. 
Laurie of the coasts and sand banks of France, Belgium, and the Netherlands, 
from Boulogne to the Texel ; and another of the Strait of Dover, including 
the coasts and sand banks of England, France, and Belgium, from Beachy 
Head to Margate, and from Dieppe to Ostend ; the latter containing plans of 
Dieppe, Boulogne, Folkstone, Calais, Dunkerque and Ostend. We were 
wondering what use these would be to the mariner, being for the most part 
dry harbours, when we observed that the above charts profess to be drawn 
from the surveys of those eminent surveyors, Beautemps Beaupre, J. C. Ryk, 
Van Rhyn, Martin White, George Thomas, William Hewett, and F. Bullock, 
whose valuable productions we will venture to say, have never been out of 
the possession of the different offices of their respective governments wherein 
they were deposited, for the purpose of being reduced into Mr. Laurie’s charts ; 
at least we can take on ourselves to say as much of the works of our own sur- 
veyors. We must, therefore, suggest the correction of “ published charts” for 
the word “ surveys,” as being more in accordance with fact and good taste. 





Borris Parer.—The following has been transmitted to the Admiralty by 
Capt. Hornby, Comptroller-general of H.M. Customs. 

“ Ballinskelligs, Jan. 17th, 1845. 

Sir.---I beg to acquaint you that a bottle was washed on shore on Tues- 

day, 13th January, 1845, with a memorandum as under-mentioned. The 
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bottle drifted 158 miles in 36 days, the current setting at N.b.E., 4 E., nearly.” 
Ropert Biaxks. 


( Copy.) 

On board the Zealous of London, Dec. 9th, 1844, all well; lat. 49° 2’ N., 
long. 9° 33’ W. ; thrown to try the current: the finder will be ges enough to 
communicate the result. . B. Wane. 





Wrecks or BritisH SHIPPING. 
cs crew saved—d drowned.—Continued page 52. 


VESSELS NAMES. BELONG TO. MASTER, 


32—Sunk off the Newark light vessel, 





Crew (15) saved by the Waterwitch, of General 
Mr. Gibson. 


Steam Navigation Cosupany with great credit to her Commander Mr. 


37—Wreck sold in December last for £60. 


41—Run down by a barque, name unknown, which did not stop to see what damage she 


had don 


e. 
55—Crew and master saved by the barque Tacio Pedro, J. Smith, master. 


57—Run foul of off Sicily. 





PROMOTIONS AND APPOINTMENTS. 
(From the Naval and Military Gazette.) 


PROMOTIONS. 

Commanpers—J. Lunn, G. Brigg, 
J. Willyon.s, E. Wilson, T. Crawford, 
G. White. 

Lizvtenant—W, Amphlett. 

Masters—R. S. Rundle, J. Wilkin- 
son, J. E. Petley, W. Roberts, D. N. 
Welch. 

Surarons—C, P. Blake, up. for ser- 
vice in China, D. Thomson, m.p., and 
E. Nolloth. 

Payrmasters & Purszns—A. Jones, 
O'Brian, and Gransmore. 


APPOINTMENTS. 

Vice-Apminat—Sir F, W. Austen, 
x.c B, to be Commander-in-Chief in 
the West Indies and North America. 

Caprains—Lord A. Fitzclarence re- 
appointed to Royal Albert and} ictoria, 
—Sir C. Sullivan to Vindictive. 

Commanpers—F. West (1848) to 
Vindictive—W. Crispin (1844) re-ap- 
pointod to Royal Vietoria and Albert 
—R. C. Mitchell (1843) and G. K. 
Wilson (1840) to study at Royal 
Naval College—J. Simpson (1840) to 


Rolla—G. E. Davis (1842) to Wolf. 


PROMOTIONS AND APPOINTMENTS. 


Ligvtrenants—W. F. Burnett to 
Eagle—Eden to command Locust— 
L. P. Burrell (1840) to Amazon—J. 
Branch, W. Miller, M. Tylden to Lily 
H. Le Visconte (1841) to Firebrand— 
C. Walton and H. Hollinsworth to 
Excellent—L. Mackinnon (1842), W. 
H. Stewart (1842) to Superb—G. 
Cleaveland, W. Amphlett, F. Selwyn, 
W. Need, W. A Munton to 4cteon— 
W. Tottenham, Hon. O. W. Lambert 
to Racehorse—W. Heath to liustrious 
—F. Martin (1844) and J. Fellows to 
Persian—P. A. Halkett (1842), C. J. 
Brickdale (1842), F. Christopher to 
Acorn—R. Dunlop, R. Alcock, R. H. 
Risk to Penelope—J. Stedhen (1815) 
to Raven—G, Morris (1823) to Shy- 
lark—E. J. Cooper (1842) to Flying 
Fish—E. Philpott to Royal William— 
J. Sanderson (1840) to Fantome—R. 
Robertson (1838) and P. Coventry to 
Comus—W, Creek (1815) to Victory— 
H. Lloyd (1841) and C, O’Brien to 
Waterwitch—D. Elliott and A. Barrow 
(1842) to Caledonia—H. G. Austen, 
(flag), A. G. West, W. F. Robinson, 
F. Belgrave to Vindiclive—G. Willis, 
to Rella—L. Browell re-appointed to 
Victoria and Albert—W. Robson to 
Nautilus—J. R. Thompson (1841) to 
Pantaloon. 

Masters—W. Weatherley to fan- 
ger—A. Halloran to Osprey—J. Petly 
to command Lightning steam-tender— 
F. Sturdes to William and Mary—D. 
Welch to Electra—W. Crane to Shy- 
lark—W. Ellis re-appointed to Victo- 
ria and Albert—J. Roberts toMulgrave 
Powder Magazine—J. Tucker to Vin- 
dictive—G. Moore to Daring—F. H. 
Niblett to Fantome—J. Bowler to Per- 
sian—R. Rundle to Comus—J. L. 
Wilkinson tu Devastation— A. Macky 
to Superb. 

Mates—J. Byng to Vindictive—C. 
Kennedy to ZLocust—G. Erskine to 
Lily—H. G. Williams to St. Vincent— 
W. Swisburn to Amazon—A. Wode- 
house to Superb—O. Bentall and F. 
Quin to Osprey—G. S. Boys to Mu- 
tine—C, Cerjut to Firebrand—A. C, 
Hobart to Victoria and Albert—S. T. 
Dickens and R Buchanan to Albion 
—M. O'Reilly to Cruizer—F. Smith 
and A. M’Naughitan to Super6d. 

Secono-Masters—W. Braund to 
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Amazon—R. Walker to Netly tender 
—E. M. Vincent to Firebrand—J, 
Symons to Nautilus—J. W. Lowe to 
Acteon, 

Mivsuipsen—A. Campbell to Vic- 
toria and Albert—S.T. Jeyes to Lily 
—Smith to Vindictive. 

Navat Capets—E, Field to Comus 
—V. Dadelsen to Persian—D’Arcy to 
Acorn—S. Nicholson to Rattlr—R. 
Cary to Caledonia. 

Surccons—A. Bryson to William 
and Mary—R. D. Mitchell to Rolla— 
T. W. Jewell to convict ship William 
and //enry—J. Greenish re-appointed 
to Victoria and Albert —J. Coulter to 
Superb—P. Fisher to Firebrand—J. 
Vaughan to Fantome—H. Liddell to 
Comus—A. Bradford to Act@on. 

Assistant-Surcecons—T. Tait to 

Superb—G, Roe to Lily—W. M’Der- 
mott to Act@on—J. Acton to Persian 
—J. Boland to Racehorse—R. Hay- 
ward to Locust—T. F. Wolridge to 
Cruiser—J, Wade to Haslar Hospital 
—J. D. Cronin to Ratiler~ G. J. A. 
M‘Culloch to Acorn---J. Forbes to 
Comus—W. P. Cook to Ocean—P, 
Sleven re-appointed to Raven—H. F, 
Williams 2 Ei H. Sheer to Agincourt 
R. C. Russell to Mutine—T. Hunter to 
Plymouth Hospital—J. Hindman and 
J. Christie to Victory. 
- Paymasters and Pursers—W. H. 
Reeves to Fantome—G. Waller to 
Vindictive—W.C. Boom to Rolla—W. 
Bell re-appointed to Victoria and Al- 
bert—C. Walker to Acorn—J. Hay to 
Lily—Jones to lustrious—Pinhorn 
to Carysfort—J. Marten to Comus. 

Cuartaixs—F, Wells to Albion. 

Crerxs—J. Moorman, T. Spear, & 
W. Biddlecombe to Vindictive—F. 
Maturin to the Admiral's office at 
Devonport—J. Lyne to Locust, 


Coasr Guarp. 


Promolions—Com. J. Pulling to be 
Captain; Lieuts. R. Mann, G. Hemet 
and W. Marshall to be Commanders ; 
Mr. J. Moore to be Lieutenant. 

Appointments—Lieut. J. Stuart to 
Ranger—Lieut. C. E. Wilmot to Lily 

Removalsa—Lieut. J. Slaughter to 
Paghem, Lieut. J. Jackson to Bori- 
sand, Lieut. M’Donnell to Haddcck. 
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BrrTas, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 


BIRTHS. 


Jan. 4,at St. Heller’s Jersey, tha lady of 
Capt. Thomas Henderson, B.N. of a daughter. 

Jan. 5, at Reading, the lady of Capt. A. Mur- 
she B.N. of a son. 

an. 15, at Southville, the lady of Mr. Dun- 
sterville, a.n. (of the Hydrographic Office, Ad- 
miralty,) of s son. 
- Dec. 20, at Holyhead, the lady of Com. C. 
Fraser, &.m. of a daughter. 


MARRIAGES. 
Dec. 24, at Chatham, T. M. Phulson, m.p., to 
Matilda Wilmot, daughter of the late Lieut. J. 
Anderson, B.N, 


Jan. 7, at Plymouth, Lieut. S. B. Dolling, x.w. 
to Mary Sophia, daughter of Capt Whipple,r.n. 
Jan, 8, at Bridlington, E. J. H. Tucker, 2.n,, 
youngest son of Lieut. Tucker, 2.N., to Mary 
Caroline, eldest daughter of Capt. Curlewis, g.m. 


DEATHS. 


Dec. 26, at Stonehouse, Mary Sheppard Col- 
lins, eldest daughter of the late John Collins, 
Esq., Paymaster and Purser, 2.N., 

Jan. 5, at Kensington, 8. Lanigan, Esq. Sur- 
geon, R.N. 

Dec. 21, J. B. Cotman, Esq., Paymaster and 
Purser, B.N. 





METEOROLOGICAL REGISIrER. 
Kept at Croom’s Hill, Greenwich, by Mr. W. Rogerson, of the Royal Observatory. 
From the 2Ist December, to the 20th January 1844. 
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Decempgrn, 1844. —Mean height of the Baromoter<29°98%8 inches; Mean temperature 
=~ 328 degrees; depth of rain fallen 0°40 inches. 


TO OUR FRIENDS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


Cart. Ronpr’s letter has reached us: we will attond to his wishes. 

Thanks to the Master ATTENDANT at Madras. His communication would have been more 
welcome if it had not slpeetey in a foreign print, 

The Souta Araican Parerns have just been received. 

Our Umits have again obliged us to reserve the notices of severa) books. 


Hunt, Printer, 3, New Church Street, Edgware Road. 
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Cina Navication.—Formosa Channel, and Hong-kong Harbour. 
—Ertract from the Remarks of Mr. J. Jackson, R.N., late Master 
of H.M.S.. Corniallis. 


(Continued from p. 732 of last Volume.) : 


Ruwxinc to the southward in the Formosa Channel from Amoy to 
Hong-kong the same strong set was experienced as in the northern part 
of the China Sea, with this difference, that there was more westing in it ; 
from Breaker Point to Hong-kong the current sets nearly west, taking 
the direction of the coast. Pedra Branca, may be approached within a 
eable’s length, and would be dangerous only on a dark night. Ships 
running with the monsoon, on this part of the coast, should keep a strict 
look out at night for fishing junks ; hundreds of them trawl here from 25 
to 30 miles off the land, and are generally in groups of two or three, the 
various groups being at irregular distances from each other. 

I should think it advisahle when bound from the north-east into 
Hong-kong to make Pedra Branca; it is a good departure, and either of 
the channels into Hong-kong may be steered for with greater confidence 
by a stranger when close off it. From the southward bound into Hong- 
kong the usual and best Channel is to the eastward of Great Lema is- 
Jand. All the islands in this vicinity are high, the most remarkable be- 
ing Hai-pong (or Asses’ Ears) which may be seen in clear weather 
six or seven leagues. During the north-east monsoon keep well to 
windward of this island, and steer for the east end of Great Lema, pas- 
sing it at any convenient distance, for it is steep to, then haul to the 
north-west, and when the Asses’ Ears are shut in, you will be in the Lema 

snannel. The islands Poo-toy and Loo-chow on the north side of the 
Channel are high and round ; the latter more so than the former. Poo- 
toy may be approached with safety to a quarter of a mile if working in, 
and the whole north side of Great Lema may be borrowed on within 
half a mile. Having got between Great Lema and rami should the 
wind fall light, and the tide be running to the eastward, a ship may drop 
anchor in 17 or 18 fathoms. 

To the southward of Great Lema the tides run in eddies during the 
springs, and if the wind be light and variable, will take a ship round 
arrainst the helm, but they do not run stronger than two miles an hour. 
Being between Lema and Poo-toy Islands and proceeding to Hong-kong 
bay, the channel between Lamma Island and Hong-kong will be found 
sate during both monsoons, and a distance of four mules saved ; if this 
channel be taken, a north-west course from the east end of Great Lema 
will lead directly through it. There is little or no tide in this channel, 
and if the wind fall light it is safe to anchor in. 

The cross bearings and marks given by Mr. Douglas for clearing the 
Green island spit are very good for large and heavy ships, but any vessel 
drawing only 18 feet water may haul round Green island with safety, 
when half a mile to the northward of it, indeed the passage between 
Green island and the west point of Hong-kong is quite safe for any ship 
going either in or out with the wind fair, the breadth being nearly one 
tifth of a mile and quite clear. H.M.S. Cornwallis went to sea from 
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Hong-kong bay through this passage and found 18 fathoms in mid- 
channel. Being to the eastward of Green ‘sland the bay 1s clear for 
working, the north side of Hong-kong sg bolder than the opposite side, 
and may be approached within a quarter of a mile any where. The island 
Wan-chung-chow, which is on the north aide of the bay, looks red and 
barren, and may be approached to a cable’s length at the south-west 
point, the bay between it and the ‘sland Chung-yue ‘3 clear, the gound- 
ings being regular from 7 to 4 fathoms, but large ships should not stand 
further in than to bring the west point of Wang-chung-chow to bear 
E.S.E. After passing the west end of Wang-chung-chow, working to 
the eastward ships should not stand so close to the said island, for the 
soundings towards the east point run out ghoal nearly half a mile. Having 
arrived thus far into the bay, anchorage may be taken up where most 
convenient, the depth not exceeding 12 fathoms any where, which depth 
will be found between Cow-loon point* and Hong-kong- Working in 
with a large ship, after a the east end of Wan-chung-chow Cow- 
Joon point must not be brought to the southward of S.E. 4S. with that 
bearing 5 fathoms will be found, shoaling quickly to 4 and 3 fathoms. 

From the northward bound into Hong-kong harbour, the Ly-e-mun 
channel may be taken, for which the following directions may be of use 
to strangers. 

Having made out the Nine Pin rock, which 18 phat remarkable for its 
slender conical form, steer to bring it to bear north, distant about 24 
miles, and then run west 5 miles. The Lee-mun channel will then be open, 
with the island ‘Tam-too (which 1s high and round) bearing about N.b.E. 
and a small rock always awash lying on the Hong-kong side of the chan- 
nel, bearing about north-west nearly one mile. With these bearings & 
N.N.W. course will fetch Bluff point, which slopes to the eastward, and 
is bold close to, having very high land inside it. From Bluff pomt which 
may be approache within a cable's length if necessary, ® .W.b.N. 
course leads to the narrowest part of this channel, which is about five 
hundred yards wide, with a depth of 25 fathoms, quite steep 0p 
sides. Having this narrow pass open, and the centre bearing N.W. by com~ 
ei a small white rock will be seen beyond the narrow pass in Cow-loon 

ay ; kee this white rock in mid-channel and steer for it until the ex- 
p Cow-loon point bears about W.S.W. The northern point of 

‘ ng-kong should be avoided, for it shoals suddenly from 10 to 4 fathoms, 
' ¢hereare a fews cattered rocks, which only show at low water. These 
about south from the above named. White rock in Cow-loon bay; 
hips should steer well up to the northward for White rock before 
keep away for Cow-loon point. From White rock in the direction 

ui Cow-loon point, 3 small patch of low black rockst will be seen, this 
must not be approached nearer than two cables, and always left to 
rthward. After passing the point, anchor where most convenient, 
during the mont of July and August, which are the months 
a s may be expected, during which season every ship at Hong-kong 
7 be at anchor ‘under the lee of Cow-loon point, :t bearing from east 


pein Point is low having a red appearance, except at the extremity, 
is green; from which green spot a sinall sandy spit extends a quarter 0 


R. 
ener rocks Lear nearly north from Kehlet’s island six-eights of & mile. 
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to south-east in from 5 to 7 fathoms. On this side of the harbour several 
ships have rode out in safety, while every other vessel at anchor in other 
berths have driven, and sustained great damage. 

The meridian distance from south-west poimt of Goo-long-soo (Amoy) 
to Cow-loon point (Ifong-kong) I made 15m. 26s.Lth west, the chrono- 
meter, (No. 801, by Arnold and Dent,) keeping its rate in the interval 
in a very astonishing manner. 

The time of high water in this harbour at full and change is very ir- 
regular, differing at times nearly an hour, the greatest rise and fall I 
found to be 9 feet ; springs never run stronger than 14 or 2 knots, and 
the neaps very irregular, and sometimes hardly perceptible. To the east- 
ward of Cow-loon point, and near to the narrow pass of the Ly-e-mun 
the tides run much stronger. ‘To clear the small patch of low black rocks 
(before mentioned) which lie between Cow-loon bay and Cow-loon point, 
keep Green island its breadth open of the southern extremity of Cow-loon 
point: with these marks on you will be near ———— the rocks. 

As the month of May advances, in this harbour a great change in the 
weather takes place. The steady north-east wind is done, and is succeded 
bY variable and light airs, cloudy, and at times overcast, with light 
showers: the thermometer which stood during the last month from 70° 
to 79°, now rises to 84° occasionally, and the barometer falls from 30°10 
to 29-90, and at intervals of south-west light airs sometimes lower. 

A change of wind to the north-east or east invariably brings clear, 
fair weather, the barometer rising to 30, and the thermometer falling to 
80. 

Towards the middle of this month rain is more frequent, and the wind 
comes in squalls from the N.W. with sheet lightning ; but the N.W. wind 
seldom blows longer than afew hours. Calms generally follow, and then 
light variable airs, with a cloudy atmosphere, the thermometer rising to 
84° and 85°. Notwithstanding the interruption of S.W. and N.W. 
breezes, the prevailing winds during this Sek may be said to blow from 
N.E. to E.S.E. and a continuance of fine weather for more than two or 
three days cannot be depended on. 

June this year has set in with hght airs from the eastward, veering 
now and then to the southward, sky quite overcast, with a great deal of 
rain, the thermometer varying from 75° to 84°, barometer pretty steady 
about 30. As the month advances there is every indication of the S.W. 
monsoon having fairly set in. Wind fresh and steady for days at S. by 
W. and S.S.W., then a spurt for a few hours from E.N.E. veering 
quickly to S.E., and then a calm, which is succeeded by a steady S.W. 
breeze again. During the calms and S.W. winds, the weather becomes 

uite oppressive ; so sultry that it is difhcult to breathe at times ; from 

e 13th to the 16th day of the month, we had the thermometer from 
90° to 94° in the shade, under the poop ; to the great relief of every one 
this temperature did not last long, a light air occasionally springing up 

from the N.E., E., or S.E., which always brought the thermometer down 
to 84 or 85. The barometer a little before, and during the S.W. wind, 
stood at 29-80, but with E. or N.E. breezes, it was nearly up to 380. 

The harbour of Hong-koug is so completely land-locked and surrounded 

with high hills, that ships at the anchorage are sometimes without a 
breath of wind, while to the southward of the island, and outside the 
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harbour there is a breeze from S. or S.W. The clouds often pass over 
the high peaks of Hong-kong, at a brisk rate from the S.W. when there 
is scarcely an air in the harbour ; under such circumstances, it is not to 
be wondered at, that fever makes its appearance: many of the crew of 
the ship returning from their leave on shore, have been seized with 
intermittent fever, which remained with them some time. I should 
not consider it prudent to give leave on shore to any European crew 
at this season of the year ; with a few exceptions, those only have suffered, 
who had been knocking about on shore. 

Calms are more prevalent the beginning of this month, at intervals 
light breezes from S.E., S., and S.W., but mostly, and fresher from 
S.W., generally a clouded sky; thermometer from 86° to 90°, some- 
times a little higher, the barometer from 29°90 to 29-84 ; the weather is 
still very oppressive ; on shore it is exceedingly hot, and not at all calcu- 
lated for an European constitution. Many who have been sometime in 
India, prefer its climate to this. Fever is on the increase this month, 
and a few marines have died from its effects. Every case of fever among 
the marines of this ship was contracted on shore at West Point, where 
they were on guard, and surrounded with swamps, old paddy fields, and 
ground that required draining, trenching, &c., &c. The medical men 
attribute this fever to the miasma arising from uncultivated paddy fields, 
and decayed vegetable matter, which has accumulated since we have 
taken possession of this island; and it is generally observed, that the 
vicinity of spots which had formerly been cultivated by the Chinese, but 
since our possession have been menlcsted have proved very sickly to every 
one living near ; fever and ague being the inevitable consequence. It 
would therefore appear that trenching, draining, and constant regular 
cultivation, should be at all times studied by every European, taking to 

imself a home, or a stopping place on this island. 

As this month draws to a close, the weather looks more threatening ; 
wind very variable, and light from S.E. to N.E., occasionally a spurt 
from S.W. and W.N.W., the atmosphere full of electric matter, and 
thick black clouds hanging rather low ; very little lightning, but every 
indication of an approaching thunderstorm; the thermometer at mid- 
night, and four in the morning 84°, at two and three in the afternoon, 
89° and 90°. Barometer unsteady, from 29-80 to 29-70. July may 
be considered the most unpleasant, and unhealthy month in the year ; 
ships should be well prepared for a typhoon towards the end of this 
month, and great attention paid to the barometer, a sudden and consid- 
erable fall of the mercury being the only sure sign of one. Great care 
ought to be taken to keep out of each others hawse in an E.N.E. direc- 
tion, and in the event of a typhoon, I am of opinion, that a ship at sin- 
gle anchor, (with another at the bows, ready,) is better off than the one 
moored with a long scope of cable on each anchor. 


(To be continucd.) 
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Tue Arctic EXPEDITIONS FROM ENGLAND. 


The prospect of another attempt being made to penetrate the icy fast- 
nesses of the north, and to circumnavigate America, suggests the propriety 
of looking once more into the subject of Arctic discovery. To ourselves this 
is not new. In a former volume, (1834, p. 266), we gave a bricf, but com- 
plete account of all the former voyages, and we can do no better at the 
present moment than repeat that account. Most of the voyages, however, 
as will be seen, were fitted out by private funds; and, as some idea may 
be formed of the nature of the equipments, and their commanders, we shall 
preface our account by an extract from Luke Fox’s narrative of his own 
expedition. It will, perhaps, be a refreshing variety to go back two hundred 
vears, and observe how things were done in those days. Assuredly the old 

ox will afford some amusement, by his very droll ideas; but, at the same 
time, altbough he will occasion the reader's smile, by the “ perfect” manner 
in which his ship was equipped, he will no less command our admiration 
by the regulatious agreed on for her discipline ; albeit the use of the “ cudgel” 
was to follow the boatswain’s call when this was not readily obeyed. “ North- 
west Fox” as our ancient voyager styles himself, or “ Fox from the North-west: 
Passage,” concludes a preamble to his narrative, entitled ‘“ My Preparations 
to the voyage,” with the following sentences in italics, and then proceeds with 
the articles of agreement between himself and his ship's company, as we have 
copied them. 


I was Victualed compleatly for 18 Moneths, but whether the Baker, 
Brewer, Butcher, and other, were Mr. of their Arts or professions or 
no, I know not, but this Tam sure of, Thad excellent fat Beefe, strong 
Beere, good wheaten Bread, good Iseland Ling, Butter and Cheese of 
the best, admirable Sacke and Aqua vita, Pease, Oat-meale, Wheat- 
meale, Oyle, Spice, Sugar, Fruit and Rice; with Chyrurgerie, as 
Sirrups, Iulips, condits, trechissis, antidotes, balsoms, qunmes, vngents, 
tmplaisters, oyles, potions, suppositors, and purging Pils, and if I had 
wanted Instruments my Chyrurgion had enough. 

My Carpenter was fitted from the thickest bolt to the pumpe-nayle 
or tacket. 

The Gunner from the Sacor to the Pistoll. 

The Boatsicaine from the Cable to the Sayle-twine. 

The Steward and Cooke from the Caldron to the Spoone. 

And for Bookes, if I wanted any I was too blame, being bountifully 
Sfurnisht from the Treasurer with money to provide me, especially for 
those of study there would be no leisure; nor was there, for I found 
worke enough; and if the matter it selfe had not been in another place 
when sodaine occasion was present, it had bin too late for me (like the 
Holland Skipper to runne to his Chest) to looke vpon his Waggoner 
booke. But those things I feare, you will say they are needlesse (yet 
give me leave to follow the fashion) and good for nothing, but to make 
Courtiers and Schollers marvell at my curiositie, and thinke strange 
that there should be so much adoe about making a Ship take the Sea. 

Things in this readinesse, I was brought to his Matestie, where I 
received his Gracious favour with a Mappe of all my Predecessors, 
Discoveries, his Maiesties Instructions, with a Letter to the Emperour 


of lapon. 
The Copies of all which, Captaine [ames had. 
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sloathful persons, eyther with Rope or cudgell, asin such cases deserve 
the same. The Quarter-masters shall looke into the Steeragqe, while 
the Captaine, Master, and Mates, are at Dinner, or at Supper. 
8. That all men doe duely observe the Watch, as well at Anchor, 
as cuder sayle. and at the discharge thereof, the Boatswaine or his 
Mate. shall call rp the other; all praising God together, with Psalme 
aad Prayer, and so committing our selves, both soules and bodies, Ship 
and qoodls, to: Gods mercifull preservation, wee bescecch him to steere, 
direct, and guide vs, from the beginning to the end of our Voyage: 
ithich hee make prosperous vuto vs, Amen, 





Arctic EXPEDITIONS FROM ENGLAND. 


Wira the following tabulated statement, and the notes accompanying 
It, an attempt has been made to lay bere the reader a complete view 
of the principal Aretic expeditions, from the discov ery of Newfoundland 
down to the present ime. When the importance of a quick passage to 
China is considered, it is no matter of surprise, that, in the absence of 
that knowled¢e and experience we NOW possess, so snurcli concern should 
have been manifested in all ages, since the discovery of the new world, 
to effect it by the north, in preference to the tedious passage by the 
south. And, in contemplating the features of the globe in those regions 
where the object of so much solicitude lay, now that the discoveries of 
former voyages are collected, how true a picture have we of what can be 
effected by the daring firmness and perseverance of man, who, as old 
Purchas savs, has penetrated “where the Tritons, and Neptune’ s selfe, 
would quake with chillmg feare, to behold such monstruous icie ilands 
renting themselves with te of their own massines, and disdaining 
Otherwise. both -thesca’srsax ereigntie and the sunne’s hottest violence.” 

At the same time, now that the connection of the Atlantic and Pacific 
by the north is placed bevond all doubt, and its inutility to commerce is 
by experience established, it is interesting: to contemplate the successive 
attempts that have been made to ascertain it, and the simple obstacles 
by which the most strenuous exertions to effect the passage by it have 
been deteated. But, in acknowledging this inutility, we must not forget 
that these expeditions have teniled: to “promote that spirit for enterprise 
ina profession which it should be our first care to preserve in all its 
vigour. And the present, like other intervals between the voyages, will, 
we trust, be followed hereafter by an attempt that will prove finally 
successful. It may now be seen, that the only wav of reaching Bhering 
Strait from the Atlantic, is either by passing directly to the north of 
Greenland, or by following the track ‘of Parry, by Melville island. But, 
as it is evident that the ‘greatest How of water from the polar to the 
equatonal regions is between Greenland and Norway, the most certain 
way of effecting the passage would be to commence it from Bhering 
Strait. 

Although, strictly speaking, not an Arctic expedition, we have com- 
meneed our table with Cabot’s voyage, as the first of the kind that was 
made from our country. The numbers against the ships refer to the 
notes following the table. 
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_Uneertain ........ 1 f conanly © 


Jctn Hore... le 


SrH Wiloch' ys Perish’d 
Routh. Coa: eicr > May, 1553 Ditto 1554 Company. 
unm i Dat. ah Ferish'd 1 


KR och. € haaeceior 1853 Ditto Lost } Ditto. 


aera PAST 

Stephen Buronzh May, 1556 Thames = 1557 Ditto. 
Masting roebisher> [ Oct.1576 

1 EE oo ccc > Jane, 1575 Ditto ee wa Ditto. 
eo mare 1s ta Ried ; 


Wie epobicher> 
"omwectaln ~.> 
“deanrd Fenton J 


Martin Frooisher 


| 


Mar, 1577 Ditto Nov. 1577 Pe 


May, 157s Harwich Oct. 1578 Govern. & 
1 a a! 


ae ae 


Arthar Pet 
UbarciesJ ackman 


77: ¢ May, 1550 Ditto ei gaa Company. 
! 


Sir Hump. Gilbert June, 1553 CawsandB 4 lost 

Qochn Davis .... Jane, 1585 Dartmth. Sept. 1585 Company. 
h 

>Jvon Davis .... May, 15+ Ditto 
| | 


s7 Ditto 


Governmt. 


Oct. 1586 
| 


Sept. 1587 oe 
‘Aug. 1602 Ditto. 


! 
t 


Sent. 1606 Ditto. 
Sept, 1607 Ditto. 
Aug. 1605 Ditto. 


5 


Ditto. 


= 
~ 


>John Davis .... May, 





I5 


George Wesmoath May, 1692 Thames 





Stephen Bennett... 1642 

Joan Roirat.c.... Aprihies Thames 
Heoey ils dso Mar. tia7 Ditto 

il April pees Ditto 


on ee 


fiw Bea ised... 











taney if:isen .... April Igie Duto Sept 161] Ditto. 
Sir Theos. Button May, 1612 Uncertain Sept. 1613 Ditto. 
logram 7 j 

i James Hall .... —— 1612 Thames Sept. 1612. Ditto. 

stone... —— ists Uncertain —— 1614 Ditto. 

Rohert Porterke., = léte Uncertain 1614 Ditto. 

Rosert Fotherby., —— nts Uncertain —— 1615 Ditto. 

Roowst Beies wo... Aprildst: Thames Sept. 1615 Ditto. 

Rosert Bilweo.... Mar. bv: Thamee = Sept. 1616 Ditto. 

Hawkbridze Between Uncertain eae Supposed. 

sia & 31: 

‘Lake Fox ........ May,1631 Thames Oct. 1631 Governmt. 

Thomas James .. Mas, Ins Bristol Oct. 1632 Company. 
Governmt. 


Za-chariah Gillam Sum. 165; Uneertain 
John Woad 

Wiliam Flawes 
titceo Rata 
thavi:t Vass oan 


? 


Lost Govern. & 
} Aug. 4576 8#Company 
171° Thames Lost ‘Huds BCo. 
1792 ‘Ditto. 


May, 1675 Thames 


I 


Joon Soosrs 2... Jume 1722 Churchill | 

“es af ral oe: 

be Rieectas "ty v4i Thames | 1742 Governmt. 
Wwe: uM _. | supposed ; 

nee es ao May, 1745 Thames Oct. 1747 ‘Company. 
Wola: Heacne =| Wis 

tor OC J. Phicps — i 

Rous ew ie i June, 1773 Thames Sept. 1773 .Governmt, 
Tgctes Cows L202... Jaly, 1775 Thames € October Ditto 
Ccaries Clete 2. Aug. 176 Plvinth. 1750 7 


A.cuatd Picaersnll May, 1775 Thames Sept. 1776 Ditto. 


Brute, aml dy their patent, were obliged to return thereto. 
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George 111. ..42 Lion.............. 

















[Walter Young ..../Mar. 1777 'Thames Aug. 1776 |Merchants 








43 By land .......... Alex. M'Keazie .. 1789 
George [1] 40 Beaver ..........! 84 ‘Charles Duncan ../May, 1791 |Thames 1792 |HudsB Co. 
suet oc eece es B92 eon Ross...... 
. | Alexander........ 252 |Wou. Ed. Parr 
George Ill. . ae Dorvthea .. .. .. 1370 ‘David Buchad’ April, 1818'Thames Oct. 1818 |Governmt 
arene sr eeeeeees e+ (250 ‘John Franklin 
ecla .5-. +. -00. 6/375 } Wm. Ed. Parry 
George IL. J16f Grog cre im Ed Liddon ¢ MAY: 1819 Thames Sept. 1820 |Ditto. 
7 a re tee eeee | John Franklin ..|May, 1819 jouly, 1832 Ditto. 
_ Cla -..+ +06. ee. '375 |Wm. Ed. Parry 
George IV. 43) bury ooo o. ss... 327 |Geo. F. Lyon May, 1821 nai fas 1823 |Ditto. 
49 hah aaa oases 321 eae Ea ania 1822 ‘Liverpool 1822 'Ditto. 
. CCB eos ces ees. 375 |Wm. Ed, Parry eel Oct.1823) /,,. 
Senge TN © fury core ceeeeee. 327 (Heh. P Hoppner ¢ May. 1824 Thames J rst } Ditto. 
George }V.{51) Griper ........../180 ‘Geo. PF. Lyon .... June,I824 Thames Nov. 1824 ‘Ditto. 





George IV. 192) By land .......... \John Franklin.... Feb. 1825 Liverpool Sept. 1827 |Ditto. 
Georze IV. fo3) Blossom... .. 2... iF. W. Beechey .. May, 14825 ‘Thames Oct. 1828 Ditto. 
George LV {54 Hecla and boats ../375 | Wm. Ed. Parry ..'Mar. 1527 Thames ‘Sept. 1827 'Governmt. 
Gece IV. 155) Victory ....0. 0.5. John Ross....+-.| 1829 Thames Oct: 1533 (Private. 
Wiam IV 156 By land.......... George Back ....'Feb. 1833 Liverpvol | Gov.& Sub. 
end Victoria, +7 Terror .-..ce cca |George Back .. .. (June, 1636 ,Chatham ; Nov. 1837 [Governmt. 





1. Joss Casot, and his three sons, Lewis, Sebastian, and Sanchez, 
were empowered by a patent, in 1495, to sail under the royal flag, to 
make discoveries in the eastern, western, and northern seas. The ac- 
count of it is vague and indeterminate, but that Newfoundland was dis- 
covered is evident from the following passage, in Latin, extracted from a 
chart drawn by Sebastian Cabot, and quoted by Hackluyt. 

‘“‘ In the year of our Lord 1497, John Cabot, a Venetian, and his 
son Sebastian, discovered that country, which no one before his time 
had ventured to approach, on the 24th June, about five o’clock in the 
morning. He called the land “Terra Prima Vista,” because, as I con- 
jecture, this was the place that first met his eyes in looking from the 
sea. On the saad Gigs island which lies opposite the land he called 
the island of St. John, as I suppose, because it was discovered on the 
festival of St. John the Baptist. The inhabitants wear beasts’ skins and 
the intestines of animals for clothing, esteeming them as highly as we 
do our most precious garments. In war, their weapons are the bow and 
arrow, spears, darts, slings, and wooden clubs. e country is sterile 
and uncultivated, producing no fruit; from which circumstance it 
happens that it is crowded with white bears and stags of an unusual 
height and size. It yields plenty of fish, and these are very large, such 
as seals and salmon ; and there are soles above an ell in length, but espe- 
cially great abundance of that kind of fish called in the vulgar tongue 
baeccalaos. In the same island also breed hawks, so black in their colour 
that they wonderfully resemble ravens, besides which there are par- 

tridges and eagles of dark plumage.” 

2. SepastT1an Casot.—These six ships are stated to have been 
about 200 tons burden, and two of them fitted at the king’s expense. 
The first land seen was “ Prima Vista,” (Newfoundland), and the part 
supposed to have been seen is now Cape Bona Vista. From thence it is 
stated that they sailed to the southward, to about the latitude of the 
Chesapeake, and returned home. 

3. THe Dominus Vosiscum, and ANOTHER.—Of these two ships 
very little appears to be known. They were sent out at the instance of 
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Brretas, MarRtiaGes, AND DEATHS. 


BIRTHS. 


Jan. 4, at St. Helicr’s Jersey, the lady of 
Capt. Thomas Henderson, B.N. of a daughter. 

Jan. 5, at Reading, the lady of Capt. A. Mur- 
ray, &.N. of a son. 

an. 15, at Southville, the lady of Mr. Dun- 
sterville, R.N. (of the Hydrographic Office, Ad- 
miralty,) of a son. 
- Dec. 20, at Holyhead, the lady of Com. C. 
Fraser, &.N. of a daughter. 


MARRIAGES. 
Dee. 24, at Chatham, T. M. Phulson, m.b., to 
Matilda Wilmot, daughter of the late Lieut. J. 


Jan. 7, at Plymouth, Lieut. S. B. Dolling, R.w. 
to Mary Sophia, daughter of Capt Whipple,a8.n. 
Jan, 8, at Bridlington, E. J. H. Tucker, 8.N,, 
youngest son of Lieut. Tucker, 8.N., to Mary 
Caroline, eldest daughter of Capt. Curlewis, 8.N. 


DEATHS. 


Dec. 26, at Stonehouse, Mary Sheppard Col- 
lings, eldest daughter of the late John Collins, 
Esq., Paymaster and Purser, B.N., 

Jan. 5, at Kensington, 8. Lanigan, Esq. Sur- 
geon, B.N. 

Dec. 21, J. B. Cotman, Esq., 
Purser, &.N. 


Paymaster and 


Anderson, &.N, 





METEOROLOGICAL REGISTER. 
Kept at Croom’s Hill, Greenwich, by Mr. W. Rogerson, of the Royal Observatory . 
From the 21st December, to the 20th January 1844. 









































































| Bb FAUWRENHEIT WIND. 
“4 A BaroMETER THERMOMETER, 
. a In the Shade. Quarter. (Strength 

4 Nes ee ie eeas: 
a eo x : a 
5} P| | 
xe > 9 am 3P.M. S( B18) Ss | aM | Pe [am/Pooe 

In Dec.|In Dec.| 0 | 0 | o | o 

21'S. . 30°30 | 30°30 | 32 | 34 | 29] 35] E E |5 {5 
22 Su. 30:25 | 30°18 | 31 | 3t | 30| 33) NE | NE | 4 | 3 
23 |M. 30°19 | 30:19 | 30 | 32° 29/33] NE | N |2 [2 
24/T. 30°31 | 30°29 | 31 | 32) 40 | 33 | E 8E {1 ]1 
25 |W. 30:30 | 30°25 | 32 | 33, 31} 33] SE | E 1 | 2 
26°T. 30°11 | 30°05 | 33 | 34 32: | 36 | NE | E 1 il 
27 F. | 30:05 | 3001 | 29 | 33° 28; 34/ NE | NE] 1 | 1 
28 |S. | 29°98 | 29°94 | 37 | 43 30] 44] SE | SE [1 | 1 bef or (4) 
29 Su. 29°94 | 29°92 | 46 | 47 , 42 | 428 8 SE | 2 ]1 or (2) ofr 3) (4) 
30 .M. 2997 | 30:01 | 37 | 38 37/39! NE | NE |] 2 | 2 of oO 
31 (Tu. 30°10 | 30°10 | 37 | 40! 34 | 41 | NE E |2 /1 be ) 
LiW. 30°16 , 30°14 | 36 | 41) 35] 42 | NE | NE] 2 31 
2'!Th 30-05 | 30:00 | 34 | 36 | 33 | 37! N wi3sj2 
BF. | 29°97 | 29°94 | 30 | 36 | 28 | 36 | SW | Swi} l | 
4 |S. 30:14 | 30-18 | 38 | 43 | 35 | 44 SW | SW | 2 | 2 
5 Su. 30°14 ! 30-11 | 43 | 48 | 40 48 | SW {sw |4 1/4 
6 iM. 30°10 | 30-14 | 43 | 47 | 42] 50' sw | sw [a2 /2 
7/T. 30°25 3023 | 44/47 43! 49; § sw jl | 2 be 0 
8 |W. | 30:23 , 30°15 | 33; 34. 32! 35); SF E 1 | 2 of ofd 4) 
9 |Th. 30:10 | 30-04 | 33 | 33 ' 32 | 34] SE 8E | 1 | 2 of od (4) 
10 |F.- 29°95 | 29°85 | 33] 45 , 32] 46 8 8s !'3 15 be qbe 
11 |S. | 29°66 | 29°74 | 47] 48 41) 49; SW | SWid 14 gor (1) (2) or (3) (4) 
12 Su. , 29:76 | 29°83 | 44] 43 42/46; E N |1 | 2 or (1) (2) or (3) 
13M. 29°68 | 29°59 | 40 | 46° 35 | 47; SE 8 |2 |3 bep 2) be 
14 (Tu. : 29°60 | 29°68 | 41 | 41 ' 40] 42] E wilia ofr (2) op (4 
15 |W. | 29°70 | 29°70 | 40 | 41. 38 | 42 8 8/1 {1 bep 2) re) 
16 |Th. | 29°98 | 30-04 | 41 | 44 ' 39 | 45 FS] swil |2 be 
17 'F. | 30-12 ; 30°06 | 37! 41! 33 | 42| 58 s /1 1/3 o ° 
18 1S. | 20-84; 29°70 | 40 | 43 | 38 | 44 Ss SW i6 |6 
19 /Su. , 29°58 | 29-42 | 36 42 35/43 | SW] SE |3 | 2 be 
20 |M. | 29°10 | 29°50 43 | N N |}8 /6 gors (1) (2 qbc 












DecemsBes, 1844. —Mean height of the Baromcter=—29:°988 inches ; Mean temperature 
=32'8 degrees; depth of rain fallen 0°40 inches. 


: TO OUR FRIENDS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


- Capt. Ronpe’s letter has reached us: we will attend to his wishes. 

Thanks to the Master ATTENDANT at Madras. His communication would have been more 
welcome if tt had not appeared in a foreign print, 
- The Soutm African Papers have just been received. 

Our limits have again obliged us to reserve the notices of several books. 


Hunt, Printer, 3, New Church Street, Edgware Road. 
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Caixa Navication.—Formosa Channel, and Hong-kong Harbour. 
—Ertract from the Remarks of Mr. J. Jackson, R.N., late Master 
of HMMS. Cornwallis, 


(Continued from p. 732 of last Volume.) 


RexxixG to the southward in the Formosa Channel from Amoy to 
Honz-kong the same strong set was experienced as in the northern part 
of the China Sea, with this difference, that there was more westing in it ; 
from Breaker Point to Hong-kong the current sets nearly west, taking 
the direction of the coast. Pedra Branca, may be approached within a 
cable's length, and would be dangerous only on a dark night. Ships 
running with the monsoon, on this part of the coast, should keep a strict 
look out at night for fishing junks ; hundreds of them trawl here from 25 
to 39 miles off the land, and are generally in groups of two or three, the 
vanous groups being at irrecular distances from each other. 

I should think it advisable when bound from the north-east into 
Hong-kong to make Pedra Branca; it is a good departure, and either of 
the channels into Hong-kong may be steered for with greater confidence 
by a stranger when close off it. From the southward bound into Hong- 
kong the usual and best Channel is to the eastward of Great Lema is- 
land. All the islands in this vicinity are high, the most remarkable be- 
ing Hai-pong (or Asses’ Ears) which may be seen in clear weather 
six or seven leagues. During the north-east monsoon keep well to 
windward of this island, and steer for the east end of Great Lema, pas- 
sing it at any convenient distance, for it is steep to, then haul to the 
north-west, and when the Asses’ Ears are shut in, you will be in the Lema 
Channel. The islands Poo-toy and Loo-chow on the north side of the 
Channel are high and round ; the latter more so than the former. Poo- 
tov may be approached with safety to a quarter of a mile if working in, 
and the whole north side of Great Lema may be borrowed on within 
halfa mile. Having got between Great Lema and epaatt should the 
wind fall light, and the tide be running to the eastward, a ship may drop 
anchor in 17 or 18 fathoms. 

To the southward of Great Lema the tides run in eddies during the 
springs, and if the wind be light and variable, will take a ship round 
acrainst the helm, but they do not run stronger than two miles an hour. 
Being between Lema and Poo-toy Islands and proceeding to Hong-kong 
bav, the channel between Lamma Island and Hong-kong will be found 
safe duriag both monsoons, and a distance of four miles saved ; if this 
channel be taken, a north-west course from the east end of Great Lema 
will lead directly through it. There is little or notide in this channel, 
and if the wind fall light it is safe to anchor in. 

The cross bearings and marks given by Mr. Douglas for clearing the 
Green island spit are very good for large and heavy ships, but any vessel 
drawing only 18 feet water may haul round Green island with safety, 
when halfa mile to the northward of it, indeed the passage beticeen 
Green i-land and the west point of Hong-kong is quite safe for any ship 
guine either in or out with the wind fair, the breadth being nearly one 
fitth of a mile and quite clear. H.M.S. Cornicallis went to sea from 
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Hong-kong bay thevzch this passare and found 18 fathoms in mid- 
ehannel. Being to the oe ri of Green island the bay is clear for 
workilln tie UNTsA < sie ow tfelr-s agis belder than the opposite side, 
andumiy bearer ached wita a quarter ofa nile anv where. The staid 
W an-chunr~: AoW, Ween Is ae: Ye north side of the bay, looks red and 
barren, and may be aprmaeied to acabie’s loneth at the south-west 
potat. the bav be oween ag and the island Chunz-vue is clear, the sound- 
is bebie meeviir fem Tote 4 firhoms. bur darce ships should not stand 
further up than t) Pes the west Sale ot Wanez-ehunz-chow to bear 
E.SJEL 0 Aster masse che west endoor Wane-vhung-chow, working to 
the easqwand show s re mee stand so elose to the said island, for the 
soundins towards the east PoLait min out shoal nearly halfa mile. Having 
armed ciis fur ints tae oar. anchorice may be “taken up where most 
con een. the depth noe ex seedins 12 tathoms anv where, which depth 

StL be found between Cow-loon point® and Honz-kong. Working in 
with % lange shop ater passin the east end of W an-chung-chow Cow- 
loon point Ust net be breucht to the southward of S.E. is S. with that 
bear 3 tuchemes wri be found. shealtng quickly to 4 and 3 ‘tathoms. 

Fron the northward bound tite Hone-konz harbour, the Ly-e-mun 
channel may be taken, for which the tellowing directions may be of use 
to str men, 

Hasta made out the Nine Pin mek, which is very remarkable for its 
sl. A conical form. steer to bring it to bear north, distant about 24 
indes and then rm west 5 rules. The Lee-mun channel will then be open, 
with the tslind Tam-too (witch ts hich and round) bearing about N.b.E. 
and a snedl rock always awash Iving on the Hong-kong side ot the chan- 
vel, bearing about uorth-west neariv one mile. With these beannes a 
N.N.W. course will teteh Bbuf point, wluch slopes to the eastward. and 
is bold’ close to, having verv high land inside it. From Bluff pomt which 
may be approached within a cable's leneth if necessarv, a N.W.b.N. 
course leads to the narrowest part of this channel. which is about five 
hundred: v: ards wide, with a depth of 25 fachoms. quite steep on both 
sides. ELaving this uarrow patsy open, and the centre bearing N.W. by com- 
pass, a small white rock will be seen bevond the narrow pass in Cow-loon 
bay ; keep this white reck in muid- channel and steer for it until the ex- 
tremity of Cow-loon pout bears about WAS.W. The northern point of 
Hlong-kong should be avoided. for it shoals suddenly from 10 to 4 fathoms, 
and there are a tews eattered rocks, which only show at low water. These 
bear about south from the above named White rock in Cow-loon bay, 
and ships should steer well up to the northward for White rock before 
they keep away for Cow-loon point. From White rock in the direction 
of Cow-loon point, asmall patch of low black mckst will be seen, this 
patch must not be approached nearer than two cables, and always left to 
the northward. Atter passing the point, anchor where most convenient, 
except during the months of July and .Aucust, which are the months 
tvphoous may be expected, during which season every ship at Hong-konge 
should be at anchor under the lee of Cow-loon point, it bearing from past 


* Cow loon Point is low having a red appearance, except at the extremity, 
which is green; from which green spot a susall saudy spit extends a quarter of 
a cable. 

t Prese rocks tear nearty north from Kehiet’s island six-eights of a mile. 
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to south-east in from 5 to 7 fathoms. On this side of the harbour several 
ships have rode out in safety, while every other vessel at anchor in other 
berths have driven, and sustained yreat damave. 

The meridian distance from south-west point of Goo-long-soo (Amoy) 
to Cow-loon point (Hong-kong) I made 1dm. 26s.4th west, the chrono- 
meter, (No. 801, by Arnold and Dent,) keeping its rate in the interval 
in a very astonishing manner. 

The time of high water in this harbour at full and change is very ir- 
regular, differing at times nearly an hour, the greatest rise and fall I 
found to be 9 feet ; springs never run stronger than 14 or 2 knots, and 
the neaps very irregular, and sometimes hardly perceptible. To the east- 
ward ot Cow-loon point, and near to the narrow pass of the Ly-e-mun 
the udes run much stronger. To clear the small patch of low black rocks 
(before mentioned) which lie between Cow-loon bay and Cow-loon point, 
keep Green island its breadth open of the southern extremity of Cow-loon 
point: with these marks on you will be near ———— the rocks. 

ais the month of May advances, in this harbour a great change in the 
weather takes place. The steady north-east wind is done, and is succeded 
by variable and licht airs, cloudy, and at times overcast, with light 
showers: the thermometer which stood during the last month from 70° 
to 79°, now rises to 84° oceasionally, and the barometer falls from 30°10 
to 29:90, and at intervals of south-west lizht airs sometimes lower. 

A change of wind to the north-east or east invariably brings clear, 
fair weather, the barometer rising to 30, and the thermometer falling to 
$0. 

Towards the middle of this month rain is more frequent, and the wind 
comes in squalls from the N.W. with sheet lightning ; but the N. W. wind 
seldom blows longer than afew hours. Calms generally follow, and then 
lizht variable airs, with a cloudy atmosphere, the thermometer nsing to 
$4° and 85°. Notwithstanding the interruption of S.W. and N.W. 
breezes, the prevailing winds during this month may be said to blow from 
N.E. to E.S.E. aud a continuance of fine weather for more than two or 
three days cannot be depended on. 

June this year has set in with hght airs from the eastward, veering 
now and then to the southward, sky quite overcast, with a great deal of 
rain, the thermometer varying from 75° to 84°, barometer pretty steady 
about 30. As the month advances there is every indication of the S.W. 
monsoon having fairly set in. Wind fresh and steady for days at S. by 
W. and S.S.W., then a spurt for a few hours from E.N.E. veering 
quickly to S.E., and then a calm, which is succeeded by a steady S.W. 
breeze again. During the calms and S.W. winds, the weather becomes 
quite oppressive ; so sultry that it is difhcult to breathe at times ; from 
the 13th to the 16th day of the month, we had the thermometer from 
90° to 94° in the shade, under the poop ; to the great relief of every one 
this temperature did not last long, a light air occasionally springing up 
from the N.E., E., or S.E., which always brought the thermometer down 
to $4 or 85. The barometer a little before, and during the S.W. wind, 
stood at 29-80, but with FE. or N.E. breezes, it was nearly up to 30. 

The harbour of Hong-kong is so completely land-locked and surrounded 
with high hills, that ships at the anchorage are sometimes without a 
breath of wind, while to the southward of. the island, aud outside the 
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Tue Arctic EXPEDITIONS FROM ENGLAND. 


The prospect of another attempt being made to penetrate the icy fast- 
nesses of the north, and to circumnavigate America, suggests the propriety 
of looking once more into the subject of Arctic discov ery. To ourselves this 
is pot new. In a former volume, (1834, p. 266), we gave a brief, but com- 
plete account of all the former voyages, and we can do no better at the 
present moment than repeat that account. Most of the voyages, however, 
as will be seen, were fitted out by private funds; and, as some idea may 
be formed of the nature of the equipments, and their commanders, we shall 
preface our account by an extract from Luke Fox’s narrative of his own 
expedition. It will, perhaps, be a retreshing variety to go back two hundred 
vears. and observe how things were done in “those days. Assuredly the old 
Fox will afford some amusement, by his very droll ideas; but, at the same 
time. although he will occasion the reader's smile, by the “ perfect” manner 
in which his ship was equipped, he will no less command our admiration 
by the regulations agreed on tor her discipline ; albcit the use of the “ cudgel” 
was to follow the boatswain’s call when this was not readily obeyed. “ North- 
west Fox” as our ancient voyager styles himself, or “ Fox trom the North-west 
Passage,” concludes a preamble to his narrative, entitled “ My Preparations 
to the vovage,” with the following sentences in italics, and then proceeds with 
the articles of agreement between himself and his ship's company, as we have 
copied them. 


Iwas Victualed compleatly for 18 Moneths, but whether the Baker, 
Brewer, Butcher, and other, were Mr. of their Arts or professions or 
no, I know not, but this Iam sure of, Lhad excellent fat Beefe, strong 
Beere, good wheaten Bread, good Iseland Ling, Butter and Cheese of 
the best, admirable Sacke and Aqua vita, Pease, Oat-meale, Wheat- 
meale, Oyle, Spice, Sugar, Fruit and Rice; with Chyrurgerie, as 
Sirrups, Lulips, condits, trechissis, antidotes, balsoms, guinmes, vngents, 
implaisters, oyles, potions, suppositors, and purging Pils, and if I had 
wanted Instruments my Chyrurgion had enough. 

My Carpenter was fitted from the thickest bolt to the pumpe-nayle 
or tacket. 

The Gunner from the Sacor to the Pistoll. 

The Boatsicaine from the Cable to the Sayle-twine. 

The Steward and Cooke from the Caldron to the Spoone. 

And for Bookes, if I wanted any I was too blame, being bountifully 
furnisht from the Treasurer with money to provide me, especially for 
those of study there would be no leisure ; nor was there, for I found 
worke enough; and if the matter it selfe had not been in another place 
when sodaine occasion was present, tt had bin too late for me (like the 
Holland Shipper to runne to his Chest) to looke rpon his Waggoner 
booke. But those things I feare, you will say they are needlesse (yet 
gice me leave to follow the fashion) and good for nothing, but to make 
Courtiers and Schollers marvell at my curiositie, and thinke strange 
that there should be so much adoe about making a Ship take the Sea. 

Things in this readinesse, I was brought to his Mavestie, where I 
receired his Gracious favour with a Mappe of all my Predecessors, 
Iscoveries, his Maiesties Instructions, with a Letter to the Emperour 


of lapon. 
The Copies of all which, Captaine, [ames had. 
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sloathtul persons, eyther with Rope or cudgqell, asin such cases deserve 
the same, The Quarter-masters shall looke into the Steerage, while 
the Crntaine, Master, and Mates, are at Dinner, or at Supper. 
8. Lhatall men doe ducly observe the Watch, as well at Anchor, 
ascnier syle. and at the discharge thereof, the Boatswaine or his 
Mate. shall call vp the other; all praising God together, with Psalme 
aad Prayer, and so committing our selves, both soules and bodies, Ship 
and quuls, to Gods merecifull preservation, wee beseech him to steere, 
drectoand guide vs, from the beginning to the end of our Voyage: 
which hee make prosperous vato vs, Amen. 





Arctic EXPEDITIONS FROM ENGLAND 


Wits the following tabulated statement, and the notes accompanying 
it, an attempt has ‘been made to lay betore the reader a complete view 
of the pnneipal Arctic expeditions, from the discov ery of Newfoundland 
down to the present time. When the importance of a quick passage to 
China 13 considered, it is no matter of surprise, that, in the absence of 
that knowledge and experience we now possess, so much concern should 
have been minitested in all ages, since the discovery of the new world, 
to effect it by the north, in preference to the tedious passage by tlie 
south. And, in contemplating the features of the globe m those regions 
where the object of so much solicitude lay, now that the discoveries of 
former vovages are collected, how true a picture have we of what can be 
eFected by the daring firmness and perseverance of man, who, as old 
Parchas savs, has penctrated “where the Tritons, and Neptune's selfe, 
would quake with chilling feare, to behold such monstruous icie ilands 
renin themselves with yeronr of their own massines, and disdaining 
out) ise both the sea’s sovercigntie and the sunne’s hottest violence.” 

-\t the same time, now that ‘the connection of the Atlantic and Pacifie 
by the north is placed bevond all doubt, and its inutility to commerce is 
by experience established, it is interesting to contemplate the successive 
attempts that have been made to ascertain it, and the simple obstacles 
by which the most strenuous exertions to aAvet the passage by it have 
Leen defeated. But, in acknow ledging this utility, we must not forget 
vat these expeditions have tended to promote that spirit for enterprise 
in a profession which it should be our first care to preserve im all its 
vizour. And the present, like other intervals between the voyages, will, 
we trust, be followed hereafter by an attempt that will prove finally 
seces-ful. It may now be seen, that the only wav of reaching Bhering 
Struit from the Atlantic, is either by passing directly to the north of 
Greenland, or by following the track of P ary, by Melville island. But, 
a: it is evident that the “rrreatest How of water from the polar to the 
equatorial regions is between Greenland and Norway, the most certain 
wav of effecting the passage would be to commence it from Bhenng 
Strait. 

Alchough, strictly speaking, not an Arctic expedition, we have com- 
menced our table with Cabot’s voyage, as the first of the kind that was 
made from our country. The numbers against the ships refer to the 
notes following the table. 


12) 


REIGNING 


VESSELS. 
BOVEREIGN. 


TONRK, 








1 Five ships ........ 


Henry VII. 
i Six ships ........,200 


Ditto eeeeee 4 


Dominus Vobis- 
Henry VIII. 3 cum, & Saacet 
Ditto ....../ 4 Trinitie & Minion 
Bona Esperanza ../120 
Edward VI.! 5< Edw. Bonaventure, 160 


Bona Confidentia | 90 

E Edw Bonaventure |160 
Philip&Mary| 6 Philp & Mary.... 

Phililp&aMary! 7 Serchthrift ........ 

Michael .....0.00. 

Elizabeth .. 84 Gabriel aielesietecelece’s 

A DPynasse,....... 

AVG cece cece ee ee LINO 

Blizabeth .. 94 Micha saw Coateceloe 300 

Gabriel 2... 30 


Flizabeth ..;10 Fifteen ships .... 


30 
35 


oe we oe 





Elizabeth ..|II George ........ 











. Five ships—one } | 
Elizabeth .. 12f the Squirrel .. ti ss 
: Sunshine ........] 50 
Elizabeth ../13 Moonshine... .... a 
r Mermaid . ng 
; Sunshine ........) 50 
Elizabeth .. (14 Moonshine... ....../ 30 
L North Star .. 4. 10 
Klizabeth ee ee © oy 
Elizabeth ee 15 Sunshine oe ee MH ag 
Helena eepeveece Fe ne 
x ~ Discovery ee ee Fe ne 70 
Eltzabeth well) sitavded-c coc ah 
Flizabeth IT) Grace............) 30 
James L....18 Hopewell o...., ee; 40 
James 1...../19 Astnall barque ..| 
James1.....,.20 Same wintei@ etal stot were 
James 1..... 21 Discovery ........1 55 
Resolution... ...... 
James I, ..,/22 Viicwee see eee! OD 
Patience ......, 
James I. 23 Heart's Ease....., 
James I...../24 Discovery ....... | 55 
James 1.....25 Ten ships ........ 
James 1.....26 Riehard..........1 20 
Junes T..... 27 Discovery ........! 55 
James 1,...,/28 Discovery ......../ 53 
Charles I. ...29 Aship .......... 
Charles I. ..30 Charles ...... veoe} BO 
Charles T, .. 31 Maria ciccsceceecas! 0 
Charles WH. .32 0 A ship aerate 
Snecdwell.. ce... 
Charles [1. (P34 Prosperous veee.e 120 
AIDAny wesc ceeecs 
George I. .. 34 Vie Ne 
George I. .. ig Whalebone ...... 
-F Furnace... ..., Ss 
George II. ie Discovery .. 0.0... 
~ Dobbs. ......080. Rt) 
George IT... 3 California 0.0... ./140 


38) By land .......... 
Racchorse........ 
Careass wae evens aks 
Resolution,....... 
Discovery ...... 
Lion 


George III. 7 
George II]. . sof 


George III. . 40 j 
George IIT. .'41 


* Supposed, as the Cabots resided at Bristol, and by their patent, 






2] 


William ........ rai 
x 


- brig 
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| BY WHOM 
SENT, 


WHERE | 
FROM. 


RETCENED. 






COMMANDERS, 




















| 


1497 Bristol® Uncertain Company. 


| 
John Cabot & Sona 





Sebastian Cabot May, 1495 Ditto Ditto Govern, & 
aComyany 
- . Probably a 
Uncertain ........ May, 1527 Thames = (1527 Company 
John Hore........ April,1536 Thames Uncertain Ditto. 
Sirf]. Willoughby} { Perish'd 
Rich. Chancelor § May, 1553 Ditto 1554» Company. 
Cornel Ducat Ferish’dJ | 
Rich. Chancelor 1855 Ditto Lost i Ditto. 
Uneertain ...... 1557 ; 
Stephen Burouch May, 1556 Thames = 1557 Ditto. 
MartinFrobisher) | Oct. 1576 : 
Uncertain ...... $ June, 1574 Ditto Sept1576 > Ditto. 
Ditto wo... mae Lost 


MartinFrobisher) | 
} May, 1577 Ditto Nov. 1577 ‘Ditto. 


Uneertain ...... 

fdward Fenton : | 

Martin Frobisher May, 157s| Harwich Oct. 1578 | Govern. & 
aCompany 

Arthur Pet .... - Ditto fio Company. 

Chasesicien at May, 1580, Lost id 


| 


sea revsench lost Governmt. 


Sir Hump. Gilbert June, 
i John Davis .... 


| Sept. 1585 Company. 
| 


| 


Oct. 1586 |Ditto. 


June, 1585 Dartmth. 





|e Davis .... May, 1586 Ditto 








‘Ditto 


som Davis .... May, 1587 Sept. 1587 |Merchants 


George Weymouth May, 1602}Thames 


Stephen Bennett,.'.—— 1693 
John Kuight....,,/ April, 1600 ! : 
Henry Hudson .... May, 1607] Ditto Sept, 1607 Ditto, 
Henry Hadson..../ April, 160% Nitto jAug. 1603 | Ditto, 
Henry Hudson ....: April 1610; Ditto ‘Sept 1611 Ditto. 


Sir Thos. eae May, 1612 Uncertain ‘Sept. 1613 | Ditto. 
Ingram | 


i James Hall .... —— 1612;/Thames |Sept. 1612 | Ditto. 


—— Gibhons 1614; Uncertain —— 1614 | Ditto. 
Robert Fotherby...——~— 1614;/Uncertain —— 1614 |Ditto. 


Robert Fotherby,,—~ 1615) Uncertain —— 1615 Ditto. 


Aug. 1602 Ditto. 


Thames Sept. 1406 ‘Ditto. 








—— 
e 




















Robert Bylot 2... April,1615/Thames — Sept. 1615 Ditto. 

Robert Bylot) .... Mar. 1616/Thames Sept. 1616 Ditto. 
Hawkbridge Between |Uneertain |Uncertain :Supposed. 

1616 & 31 

Luke Fox ........|May,1631/Thames Oct. 1631 ;Governmt, 

‘Thomas James ., May, 1631) Bristol Oct. 1632 ‘Company, 

Zavchariah Gillam Sum. 1661/Uncertain Govermint, 

Julin Wood ‘May, 1676{Thames |L°st soe & 

William Flawes § ‘Mays 1676 Aug. 4576 SCompany 

George Barlow 

Navid Vaughari 1719;Thames Lost Huds BCo. 

ay Scroggs ....'Sune 1722/Churchill 1722 ;Ditto. 

iris. Middleton - 
Wallies Ate: i 1741 anges 1742 |Governmt. 
ota \ 

Pree } May, 1746/Thaincs Oct. 1747 |Company. 

William Hearne ., 1769 

Hon. C.3. Phipps? | - 

Skef. Lutwidge i June, 1773 Thames Sept. 1773 Gorernmt. 

James Cook ...... July, 1776 Thames ¢;) October Ditt 

Charles Clerke .. Aug. 1776 Plymth. 21 1730. ¢ Ditto. 


Richard Pickersgill May, 1776,Thames Sept. 1776 Ditto. 


were obliged to return thereto. 
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$$ ee 
REIGNING ] WHERE BY WHOM 
Pe ie VESSELS. 5 COMMANDERS. SAILED. | rau, |BETORNED.| oe. 
George LIL. .42 Lion ey ee Walter Young ....|Mar. 1777 ‘Thames Aug. 1776 Merchants 
3 By land Alex. M'Kenzie .. 1789 
George I1I .j44 Beaver ......-.../ 84 |Charles Duncan ../May, 1791 |/Thames 1792 |HudsB Co. 
PR aka ee 882 John Ross... ..e: 
2 exander......-./252 {We. Ed. 
George IL. ./45 {dete ee er 370 David Hachane April, 1818/Thames /Oct. 1818 |Governmt 
teil secececeee oe (290 (John Franklin 
BD ew ce ce cane os e a ' 
George Ill... 16} Gry Beech ae i onkce Lidgent May, 1819 [Thames Sept. 1820 |Ditto. 
47 Heras aie ee co'w iis John ae -- (May, 1819 July, 1822 |Ditto. 
CCIM co ce ve cece ve 375 Wm. d. Parry 
George IV. 3 pany ID (oan Lyon” (May, 1821 [Thames [Oct. 1823 [Ditto. 
49 be Res aes aiey 32) Scoresby sees taece Mar. 1822 Liverpool 1822 Ditto. 
sks CCIM ese. eee eee. (375 |Win. Ed, Parry ‘ .Oct.1825 
George IV. | of rary se eevees eee /327 |Hoh. P cisopacet May, 1824 /Thames j Lost Ditto. 
George 1V. [51 Griper ..........)180 |Geo. F. Lyon ....'June,1824 |Thames Nov, 1824 |Ditto. 
George IV. .J52 By land .......... John Franklin..../Feb. 1825 iLiverpool Sept. 1827 |Ditto. 
George LV. .j53 Bloasom.......... F. W. Beechey ..;May,1825 |Thames /Oct. 1428 |Ditto. 
George IV. [54 Hecla and boats ../375 |Wm. Ed. Parry -./Mar. 1527 |Thames Sept. 1427 |Governmt. 
George IV. 155 Victory .......... John Ross........ 1829 Thames (Oct: 1833 |Private. 
WilhamIv.i56 By land.......... George Back ..../Feb. 1833 (Liverpool Gov.& 8ub. 
and Victorials7 Terror --..0...65 George Back ....{|June,1436 | Chatham | Nov. 1837 [Governmt. 


1. Jon Casort, and his three sons, Lewis, Sebastian, and Sanchez, 
were empowered by a patent, in 1495, to sail under the royal flag, to 
make discoveries in the eastern, western, and northern seas. The ac- 
count of it is vague and indeterminate, but that Newfoundland was dis- 
covered is evident from the following passage, in Latin, extracted from a 
chart drawn by Sebastian Cabot, and quoted by Hackluyt. 

‘“‘ In the year of our Lord 1497, John Cabot, a Venetian, and his 
son Sebastian, discovered that country, which no one before his time 
had ventured to approach, on the 24th June, about five o'clock in the 
morning. He called the land ‘Terra Prima Vista,” because, as I con- 
jecture, this was the place that first met his eyes in ee from the 
sea. On the contrary, the island which lies opposite the land he called 
the island of St. John, as I suppose, because it was discovered on the 
festival of St. John the Baptist. The inhabitants wear beasts’ skins and 
the intestines of animals for clothing, esteeming them as highly as we 

do our most precious garments. In war, their weapons are the bow and 
arrow, spears, darts, slings, and wooden clubs. e country is sterile 
and uncultivated, producing no fruit; from which circumstance it 

pens that it is crowded with white bears and stags of an unusual 
height and size. It yields plenty of fish, and these are very large, such 
as seals and salmon ; and there are soles above an ell in length, but espe- 
cially great abundance of that kind of fish called in the vulgar tongue 
bacealaos. In the same island also breed hawks, so black in their colour 
that they wonderfully resemble ravens, besides which there are par- 
tridges and eagles of dark plumage.” 

2. SEBAsTIAN CasBot.—These six ships are stated to have been 
about 200 tons burden, and two of them fitted at the king’s expense. 
The first land seen was “ Prima Vista,” (Newfoundland), and the part 
supposed to have been seen is now Cape Bona Vista. From thence it is 
stated that they sailed to the southward, to about the latitude of the 
Chesapeake, and returned home. 

3. Tue Dominus Vosiscum, and ANOTHER.—Of these two ships 
very little appears to be known. They were sent out at the instance of 
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«’ Master Robert Thorne, of Bristol.” One of them was lost between 
Newfoundland and Labrador. The other shaped her course for Cape 
Breton, and explored the coast, the crew frequently landing. This 
vessel afterwards returned safely to England. 
_ 4 Trinitre AND Minton.—This voyage is little better known than 
the preceding. It was “ set forth by Master Hore of London, a man 
of goodly stature, and of great courage, and given to the study of cos- 
mography.” The ships arrived at Cape Breton, and named Penguin 
Island on the south coast of Newfoundland. They afterwards put into 
Newfoundland, and appear to have been reduced by want of provisions 
to the dreadful resource of casting lots for who should become food for 
the rest. Happily a French ship arrived, and they seized her, and 
found their way home in her. It is related of this expedition, that “one 
came behind another, who was digging roots from the earth, and killed 
him, with a view to prepare himself a meal from his fellow-creature’s 
flesh.” : 
- §. Sm Hucn Wittovcssy.—Sebastian Cabot, supposed to be the 
son of John Cabot, after having made discoveries in the service of Spain, 
during the remainder of Henry the Seventh’s reign, and that of Henry 
the Eighth returned to England in 1548, and was appointed Grand Pilot 
of England, with a salary of 166/. 13s. 4d., “in consideration of the 
and acceptable service done, and to be done, by him.” He was 
placed at the head of an association of merchants, whose object was to 
make discoveries of unknown countries, for the purposes of trade ; and Sir 
Hugh Willoughby was sent out by them, owing to the representations of 
Cabot, who endeavoured to prove that it was possible to find a way by 
the N.E. to Kathay (China) and India. The island of Seynam was seen 
in this voyage, ind the ship passed round the north Cape to Nova Zem- 
bla. The Edward Bonaventure, which had separated from the Admiral 
in a storm, went to Archangel, and Captain Chancelor visited Moscow, 
and returned the following year. ee and Durfoorth, with their 
crews, are supposed to have perished in a ur called Arzina, in Lap- 
land, between Kola and Swjatoi Noss. 

6. RicHarp CHANCELOR.—The company, encouraged by the recep- 
tion of Chancelor at Moscow, sent him again to trade, and plenipoten- 
tiaries accompanied him from the coast. He went to Archangel with 
the two ships. Chancelor, in the Bonaventure, departed from Archangel 
for England in July, accompanied by the Philip and Mary, the Bona 

ranza, and the Confidentia, the two latter being te ships of 
illoughby. The Confidentia was lost on the coast of Norway, with 
her crew ; the Bona Esperanza wintered at Drontheim, and was lost on 
cr way home ; and the Edward Bonaventure was wrecked on the coast 
of Scotland. Richard Chancelor, and most of the crew were drowned, 
but the ambassador he brought arrived safely in London. 

7. Srepven Burovcn.—lIn the Serchthrift, (pinnace) went to the 
-oast of Norway, passed the north Cape to Cola, and reached Nova 
‘embla ; wintered at Colmagore, and on his return was made Comp- 
roller of the Navy. 

8. MARTIN Frobisner. — Saw, first, the southernmost Cape of 
Greenland. He discovered land, called since Meta Incognita. On 
landing a native, the crew of the boat, consisting of 5 men, went to 

le natives, contrary to orders, and were never heard-of more $)on this 
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account, Frobisher caused a native to be seized, and taken on board his 
ship. This man was brought to England, but died soon after his arrival. 
Some particulars concerning this voyage will be found in our 18th num- 
ber ; among them, a statement of all the expenses attending the “ strange 
man of Cathay,” including even his picture, painted by a “ Ducheman” 
for the Queen’s Majesty.” A list of the instruments will also be found 
there, that were taken out by Frobisher. 

9. Martin Frosisuer.—lIn this voyage, Frobisher appears to have 
first followed his former track from the Orkneys till he came to Frobisher 
Strait. He then went to the place where he had lost his men in the 
preceding year, and found their clothes. He, and his crew, had skir- 
mishes with the natives, and brought home a man, woman, and child. 
No further discovery was attempted, and they returned with ore, as in 
the previous voyage, that was supposed to contain gold. 

10. Martin FrosisHer.—This expedition of 15 small vessels, was 
fitted out with the view of collecting the ore, specimens of which had 
been brought home from the newly discovered land, called, by desire of 
Queen Elizabeth Meta Incognita, North of Hudsons Strait, although 
some writers supposed it to have been Greenland.* The persons 
embarked consisted of 40 seamen, 30 pioneers, and 30 soldiers, among 
which were bakers, gold refiners, &c. They passed up Frobisher Strait. 
The object of the expedition was not accomplished ; and the vessels, ex- 
cepting one, returned the same year, having lost 40 men. 

11. Artaur Pet.—The ill-success to the westward was the occasion 
of this trial to the eastward to find a way to Cathay. The vessels passed 
the north Cape, and penetrated as far as Waygatz Strait, Nova Zembla, 
but did not pass through it. Pet’s ship got safe back to Ratcliff, (Thames), 
and the William, being separated from her in a fog, wintered in a har- 
bour in Norway, from whence she sailed in February with a Danish ship 
for Iceland, and was never heard of more. 

12. Sm Hompurey Gitsert.—This voyage is full of interest, from 
the circumstance of Newfoundland being taken possession of, the disco- 
very that was made by it, and the fatal events by which it was attended. 
The ships arrived at Penguin, (now Fogo,) Island, and went on to Con- 
ception Bay, and afterwards to St. John Bay. Sir Humphrey Gilbert 
took possession of Newfoundland, and received presents from all the ves- 
sels he found there, particularly those of the Portuguese. Mutiny and 
sickness broke out in his fleet, while in St. John Bay, by which many 
were lost. He sailed in search of Sablon (Sable) Island, on which he 
was told that the Portuguese had landed cattle thirty years previously. 
His ship struck on a sand-bank, (probably off Sable Island) and several 
of her crew were lost. The admiral was saved, and went on board a 
small vessel of his fleet, (the Squirrel of 10 tons!) and shaped his course 
for England. But, having passed the Azores in September, they were 
overtaken by a storm; and the small vessel, in which the admiral had 
embarked, foundered, with all on board. Mr. Barrow, in his valuable 
Chronological History of Voyages into the Arctic Regions, quotes the 
following passage concerning Sir Humphrey Gilbert, from Prince’s Wor- 
thies of Devon. ‘He was an excellent hydrographer, and no less skilful 
mathematician ; of an high and daring spirit, though not equally favoured 
of fortune ; yet the large volume of his virtues may be read in his noble 


* See a paper on this subject inthe Georgr/ Soc.)Trans. Vol. XII. 
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enterprises ; the great design whereof was to discover the remote countries 
of America, and to bring off those savages from their diabolical supersta- 
tions to the embracing the gospel of our Lord and Saviour Christ ; for 
which, his zeal deserves an eternal remembrance.” The day before his 
vessel foundered, she having recovered from being nearly overwhelmed 
by a great sea, Sir Hugh was seen sitting abaft, with a book in his hand, 
and was heard calling out to his crew, “Courage, my lads! we are as 
near to heaven by sea as by land !” 

13. Joun Davis.—The first land made by Davis was named the “‘ Land 
of Desolation,” probably Desolation Island in the chart. Exeter Sound, 
Mount Raleigh, Dyer Cape, and Cape Walsingham, were successively 
named on the coast of West Greenland, the latter after the secretary of 
state, Sir Francis Walsingham. He sailed up the strait bearing his 
name, but, the wind being unfavourable, he returned to Desolation Ieland, 
and afterwards got safe home to Dartmouth. 

14, Joun Davis.—On his second voyage, Davis passed Cape Farewell 
into Davis Strait. He met with the natives at Good Haab, and in con- 
sequence of their repeated thefts, Davis seized the ringleader, and carried 
him off. He went to Cumberland Strait, and afterwards to Nain, on the 
coast of Labrador, from whence he returned to England. Two of the 
four ships were to seek the passage between Greenland and Iceland. 
het touched at Iceland, and, crossing over to the coast of Greenland, 
8 to the southward, passed Cape Farewell and Desolation Island, to 
Gilbert Sound, which Davis had appointed as the rendezvous. Finding 
him gone, they sailed for England, soon after, and arrived at Ratcliffe. 

15. Joun Davis.—The third voyage of Davis proved to be the most 
important of all that he made. He proceeded to West Greenland, and, 
leaving two of the ships in 64° N. to fish, he pursued his course to the 
north and north-west, and arrived off Disko Toland. Continuing to the 
north he named the west coast of Greenland London Coast, and pene- 
ed as far as 72° 12’ N. Northerly winds obliged him to return to 
feouth ; he descried Mount Raleigh in Cumberland Island, and named 
Matcy Inlet after-Lord Lumley, Warwick Foreland, Cape Chidley, 
mxty Island, after Lord Darcy, and returned to Dartmouth. 

&. Grorce WeymoutTu.—The voyage of Captain G. Weymouth 
ws to have been determined on in compliance with the general 
“on which ora of there being a passage to the northward, and 
ine ideas of the merchants composing the Russian and Turkish 
re considerably influenced by the report of Captain James 
"od then returned from a voyage to India by the south. 
‘it round by the Orkneys, and saw the south coast of 
~ Warwick Foreland, they came to Lumley Inlet, and 
orthward as far as 68° 55’. There the crew mutinied, 
. Capt. Weymouth then stood to the southward, and 
+t On the coast of Labrador in 56° N. From thence he 

outh, without making any discovery. 
Bennet.—This expedition was sent out at the sole 
She worshipful Francis Cherie.” The island which bears 
“4° 55! N. was seen in this voyage, but had been previously 
. }arentz, the Dutch navigator. Besides, the several other 
Were made under the patronage of private individuals to 
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Cherie Island and the coast of Lapland, without being productive of any 
further discovery. 

18. Joun Kniaut—had performed a voyage before to the north, in 
the = 1605, by the appointment of the King of Denmark, as the 
English mariners were considered the most experienced. Knight in the 
present voyage, passed the Orkneys, and “came to land” in 564° N. 
An accident happened there, by which his ship was driven on shore, and 
became fall of water. After doing all they could to stop the leak, he 
went in his boat in search of a harbour in which to repair fer: Leaving 
two men in the boat, he went with his brother and two others, to examine 
the island on which they had landed. They waited in vain for his return, 
for they were never heard of more. The crew did all they could to re- 
pair their ship, and set up their pinnace, but they were driven away by 
the natives, and obliged to put to sea, their ship leaky, and the new 

innace neither caulked nor payed. They arrived safely at Newfound- 

d, from whence they returned to Dartmouth. The land they touched 
at must have been the coast of Labrador. 

19. Henry Hupson.— Although several voyages had been performed 
to India by the English, the hopes of getting there by the north were 
not yet abandoned. Henry Hudson, an experienced seaman, was consi- 
dered to possess the resolution that was thought only necessary to make 
it. He reached the coast of Greenland in 73° N., and named an opening 
“Hold with Hope.” He had entertained the idea of Greenland being 
an island, and attempted to sail round it. He landed his mate and boat- 
swain in 80° 23’ N, on the coast of Greenland. He penetrated to 82° 
N., but could get no further, on account of the ice, and returned to “ Hold 
with Hope.” It was his wish to have passed through this into Davis 
Strait, and return home, but the ice prevented him ; after which he 
reached Gravesend. 

20. Henry Hupson.—The second vo of Hudson was directed to 
the passage between Nova Zembla and Spitzbergen. He reached Nova 
Zembla, but returned unsuccessful. 

21. Henry Hupson.—In the year 1609, Hudsch had made a voyage 
to America, in the service of the Dutch, and had discovered Hudson river. 
Released from his engagements with them, he entered again the service 
of the English company. It is related of Hudson, in this vo , that his 
employers put on board his ship one Coleburne, in whose skill they had 
ae confidence. This excited Hudson’s jealousy, and, when on his way 

own the river, he deliberately landed this person at Lee, with a letter 
informing the proprietors of his reasons for so doing ; which, no doubt, 
much annoyed them. Hudson passed the Orkneys and Fero islands, 
Greenland and Desolation. He named the islands of God’s Mercy in 
62° N., and Good Fortune, and saw the northern part of the coast of 
Labrador, which he named Magna Britannica. He also named Salisbury 
Foreland, Cape Diggs, and Cape Wolstenholme. He passed through the 
strait formed by those capes, and observed a wide sea to the westward, 
now Hudson Bay. Hudson’s narrative here terminates. The rest of 
this voyage is supplied by a seaman. They sailed to the southward, 
with the land on the left hand: and penetrated to 53°, where they had 
the land on each side of them. Hereabouts Hudson found himself beset 
‘by the ice, and obliged to lay up for the winter. They had only taken 
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six months’ provisions, and a series of dissensions and mutiny broke out: 
They were reduced to great privation, being compelled to subsist on 
moss and frogs, and the buds of spruce fir, with whatever fish and birds 
they could kill; several died in consequence. On the opening of the next 
season, as they were leaving their winter quarters, the crew again muti- 
nied, and put Hudson, with his son, (a boy,) and seven others, into the 
sloop, with a and a scanty supply of provision, and left them to 
their fate. The ship reached the strait, taking birds and moss where 
they could. They were afterwards attacked by the natives, who killed 
four of them, but they succeeded in getting aa of the strait. They 
made for Newfoundland, but, after the severest suffering from want of 

rovisons, they reached Ireland, where they obtained some with much 
Aificult , and finally arrived at Gravesend. The southern and eastern 
shore of Hudson Bay was thus discovered. 

22. Sr THomas Burton.—The command of these two ships was 
given to Captain, afterwards Sir Thomas Button, and the voyage was 
partly undertaken with the view of discovering Hudson and his compa- 
nions who had been left by the mutineers. The ships entered Hudson 
Strait and passed Diggs Island, and afterwards named an island further 
west, which they called Carey’s Swan’s Nest. They wintered in Port 
Nelson, in latitude 57° 10’ N., so called after the first mate of the Reso- 
lution. Mansfield Islands were named the following season, and Button 
Bay, probably Hudson Bay, the western coast being named New Wales. 
Without finding Hudson and his companions or effecting any particular 
discovery, they returned to England. 

23. JAMES Hits, had already been to the north in the Danish service, 
but his present voy which was his fourth, was as unfortunate as that 
of Knight. He reached the coast of Greenland in 65° 20’ N., where in 
July, he was killed by the spear of a Greenlander. One of the crew was 
also killed afterwards, but there is no doubt that the atrocities committed 
by the early discoverers was the cause of this hostile disposition evinced 
by the natives. Without visiting any other land, the ships returned 
safely to Kingston-upon- Hull. 

24. GisBoNs.—Having entered Hudson Strait, Gibbons was driven 
back by ice into Nain on the coast of Labrador, called in derision by his 
crew, ‘Gibbons his Hole,” where he was detained five months. The 
season being too far advanced when he escaped from it, he returned 
direct to England. 

25. Ropert FoTHERBY was accompanied by William Baffin, made 
for Spitzbergen, and arrived at Red Beach on the north-east point of it. 
They afterwards made an unsuccessful attempt to get to the north of 
Spitzbergen, and returned to England. B as a pilot, had made 
voyages to the north in the two preceding years. 

26. Rosrrt Fotnersy.—The Richard, in which Fotherby again went 
out, accompanied by Baffin, was a pinnace, but he did not attain a higher 
latitude than in the preceding year; and the Russia Company did not 
make any further attempts at discovery in the north. 

27. Rossert Brot, who had been three successive voyages to the 
north under Hudson, Button, and Gibbons, was accompanied by Baffin 
in the same ship, Discovery, which had made three former voyages. He 
arrived at Resolution Island, and the Salvage (Savage) Islands in 62° N. 
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He afterwards saw Salisbury Island, and named the Mill Isles in 64° N. 
He named Cape Comfort in 65° N., the highest northern latitude that 
he attained. He returned to Salisbury and Nottingham Island, and 
sailed from Diggs Island for Plymouth, where he arrived in safety. 

28. Rosert ByLor.—In this interesting and important voyage, by 
which the northern shores of Baffin Bay were discovered, William Baffin 
served as pilot, having also served as mate of the same ship in preceding 
voyages. The company by which the Discovery was sent out, consisted 
of Sir Thomas Smith, Sir Dudley Diggs, Mr. John Wolstenholme, and 
Mr. Alderman Jones. The first land seen was in 65° N. in Davis Strait. 
Women Isles were named from the voyagers meeting so many women. 
Horn Sound, from horns brought to the voyagers by the natives. Cape 
Dudley Diggs was named, and Wolstenholme Sound— Whale Sound, 
from he number of whales found in it. Hackluyt Island, Sir Thomas 
Smith Sound, Carey Islands, Alderman Jones Sound, James Lancaster 
Sound were successively discovered. The ship continued to the south- 
ward along the ice, on the west shore of Baffin’s Bay to Cumberland 
Straits ; crossed over to Cocking Sound, 65° in Greenland, and after- 
wards returned to Dover Roads. 

29. HAwksRIDGE entered Lumley Inlet, Salisbury Islands, Diggs 
Island, Mansfield Island, Resolution Islands, and afterwards returned 
home ; but there is much uncertainty about the whole voyage. 

30. Luxe Fox.—The ship for this voyage was equipped by command 
of the King, under the direction of Sir Thomas Rowe, Sir John Wols- 
tenholme, and the Trinity House. Mr. Barrow says of Fox, that “he 
was a keen shrewd Yorkshireman, and evidently a man of considerable 
talent, but conceited beyond measure; and the style of his journal is so 
uncouth, and the jargon so obscure and comical, as in many places to be 
scarcely intelligible.” He had facetiously assumed the name of the 
‘“« North- West For,” and commences his journal thus, “Gentle reader, 

not heere any florishing phrases or eloquent tearmes ; for this 
child of mine, begot in the north-west’s cold clime, (where they breed no 
schollers,) is not able to digest the sweet milke of Rethorick,” &c. He 
assed the Orkneys, Cape Farewell, Lumley Island, (now Marble Is- 
nd) Dun Fox Island, a group of islands called Brigg’s Mathematics, 
King Charles Promontory. A promontory of land called Fox’s Furthest, 
on the west side of Fox channel was seen, after which he returned to 
the Downs. 

31. THomas JAMEs, in the Maria, passed Cape Farewell, Resolution 
Island, Hudson Straits. He met Fox near Port Nelson. His ship at 
the end of the season was run aground on Charleton Island, where they 
wintered, and suffered much from the oy By the end of the follow- 
ing summer they contrived to get the ship home, and arrived at Bristol. 
James appears not to have been qualified for this voyage. 

32. ZACHARIAH GILLAM went out under the immediate patronage of 
Count Rupert. It is stated that he stood into Davis Strait as far as 75° 
N., and then into Hudson Bay, and entered Rupert River at its southern 
extreme. Fort Charles was first built here by him, and the country 
called Rupert Land. 

Previous to the conclusion of this voyage, King Charles the Second 
granted to Prince Rupert, and to “divers Lords, Knights, and Merchants” 
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a charter, dated the 2nd of May, 1669, by which his Majesty styled 
them, “the Governor and Company of Adventurers trading from England 
to Hudson’s Bay.” Hence the origin of the Hudson Bay Company. 

38. The Speedwell, Joun Woop,—was accompanied by the Pink 
Prosperous, which was purchased by the Duke of York and Lord Berk- 
ley, Sir Joseph Williamson, Sir John Banks, and some gentlemen to ef- 
fect a passage to China between Spitzbergen and Nova Zembla. The 
land they saw was the north cape of Lapland, afterwards Nova Zembla, 
where Captain Wood's ship was lost in the ice, in June. Point Speed- 
well, in Nova Zembla, was named after her. Having saved all they 
could, they returned to England in the Prosperous, and arrived at the 
Nore. 

34. Grorce BarLow and VAUGHAN—were sent out by the Hudson 
Bay Company, under the orders of Captain James Knight, to find the 
Straits of Anian, but nothing is known of them, as they never returned. 

35. Joun Scroccs—was sent in a small sloop by the Hudson Bay 
Company to search for Knight and Barlow. He saw Cape Fullerton. 
It was stated that he entered Sir Thomas Rowe’s Welcome, but he was 
sup only to have reached Marble Island, and returned unsuccessful 
to England.—He reached the parallel of 62° 30’, where he found some 
islands, probably in the north part of Hudson Bay. 

36. CuRIsToPHER Mmp.LeTon.—The Furnace and Discovery, under 
the command of Captain Christopher Middleton, passed the first winter 
at Churchill, from whence they sailed in July, 1742. The land he saw 
was Marble Island ; and passing through the “Welcome,” he entered 
the inlet to the west, which he called Wager River, after Sir Charles 
Wager, and which he explored. He named Savage Sound and Dear 
Sound, in Wager River ; Cape Hope ; explored Repulse Bay ; and re- 
turned to southward by Cape Dobbs and Marble Island, and thence to 
England. Captain Middleton, after his return from this voyage, was 
accused by a Mr. Dobbs, at whose instance he had performed it, on the 
faith of an anonymous letter, of having stifled the discovery of the north- 
west passage, thereby furthering the interests of the Hudsén Bay Com- 
pany at the expense of Government. Middleton did all he could to refute 
the charge, but did not succeed even with the Lords of the Admiralty ; 
and in the following year, (1743,) an act of parliament was offer- 
ing the reward of £20,000 to any person, being a subject of his Majesty, 
who should discover a north-west passage through Hudson Strait to the 
western and northern ocean of America. How completely has time 
proved that Middleton was an injured man ! 

37. Witt1am Moor.—The California and Dobbs galley, under the 
command of Mr. Francis Smith, were equipped by a company, at the 
instance of a Mr. Dobbs. Saw Marble Island ; wintered at Port Nelson, 
and fitted their long-boat, naming it the Resolution. » They proceeded 
on in July, 1747, and looked into Chesterfield Inlet, and Wager water, 
and returned to Yarmouth roads. 

38. In the year 1769, Mr. Samuel Hearne was sent by the Hudson 
Bay Company to make discoveries to the north, in America, by land. 
He set out in November of that year, and in the following reached Cop- 
permine river, which he traced to the sea. 

39. Hon. Joun Putprs.—The Racehorse, and Carcass, the former un- 
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der the command of Captain the Hon. Constantine John Phipps, after- 
wards Lord Mulgrave, were sent out by Government, at the request of 
the Royal Society, while Captain Cook’ was absent on one of his voyages, 
They proceeded to the east of Spitzbergen, and attained the lat. of 80° 
48°; from thence to Nova Zembla, and soon arrived at Waygat Strait, 
They then endeavoured to penetrate to the westward, but, being stopped 
by the ice, returned home. 

40. Coox.—We now arrive at the memorable voyage which deprived 
England of her great and justly admired circumnavigator, It is rémark- 
able also, that Captain Clerke, who accompanied him in the same voyage, 
in command of the Discovery, died after he had succeeded him ag the 
chief of the expedition. Forster relates the following anecdote of this 
officer :—<« Clerke, a man of a noble disinterested 5 int, had been secu- 
rity for the debts of his brother, Sir John Clerke, at the time that he went 
on board a king’s ship to the East Indies. He having died in India, his 
creditors would have come upon Captain Charles Clerke for payment. 


and much more than his brother Charles was able to pay. An act of 
grace, which came out soon after, set many thousands cf prisoners at 
liberty ; and, amongst others, Captain Clerke regained his freedom to- 
wards the end of July, and set sail in the Discovery, from Plymouth.” 
Respecting the premium for the discovery of the north-west assage, 
- Barrow* observes—‘ It has been mentioned, that a reward of 20,000 
was held out to the ships belonging to any of his Majesty’s subjects which 
should make the passage ; but it excluded his Majesty’s own ships : the 
reward was moreover, confined to such ships as should discover & passage 
through Hudson’s Bay. This act was therefore, on the present occasion 
amended, and so framed as to include his Majesty’s ships, and to appro- 
niate the reward for the discovery of “an northern passage” for vesselg 
Y sea, between the Atlantic and Pacific Cesen: 3 and it also awards the 
sum of five thousand pounds to any ship that shall approach to within 
one degree of the north pole.” 
The vessels visited Table Bay, Van Diemen Land, New Zealand, the 
F ow Islands, Otaheite, Turtle Island, Nootka Sound, in 491° N,, 


Islands, where he met his untimely end. The command of the expedi- 
tion having devolved on Captain Clerke, he proceeded to Bhering Strait 
in the following season, a was prevented by the ice from penetrating 
80 far as the ships had been under Captain Cook. Having determined 
to put into the harbour of St. Peter and St. Paul, in Kamtschatka, he 
died in sight of the entrance, in the thirty-eighth year of hisage. The 
command of the expedition now devolved on Lieutenant Gore. On their 
way home, they touched at Macao, Simon Bay, the Orkneys, and arrived in 
England, after an absence of four years, two months, and twent y-two days. 
* Now Sir Joli: Barrow. 
ENLARGED SERIERS.—NO. 3.—voL. FoR 1845. Ss 
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41. R. Picxersasi1.—Was sent to penetrate to the north-west by 
Davis Strait. He ranged along the coast of Greenland and Muskato 
Cove. The furthest north latitude he attained was 68° 14’, in Davis 
Strait ; after which he stood to the southward, to the coast of Labrador, 
snd returned to England. 

42, Warten Yousa.—Who succeeded Pickersgill in the command of 
the Lion, was sent out to explore the western shore of Baffin Bay ; and 
if he should discover an outlet to the westward, affording any probabili 
of a passage to the Pacific, his orders directed him to attempt it. He 
succeeded in reaching the latitude of 72° 42’ in Baffin Bay, but returned 
to the Nore without having made any discovery. 

43. In the year 1789 Mr. ALEXANDER M'Kenzre departed from the 
Lake of the Lfills, in North America, with the view of penetrating to the 
‘oe sean. Ife passed down the M Kenzie River to Whale Isl which 

e placed in lat. GY? 14’, and which was afterwards corroborated by 
Franklin. 

44, CHARLes Duncan, @ master in the Royal Navy,—has added his 
name to the list of polar voyagers, in conducting an enterprize as little 
productive of the desired object as any of his predecessors. He encoun- 
tered much ice in Hudson Strait, and only reached Charles Island in 
August. He wintered at Churchill, in Hudson Bay, and in July of the 
following year entered Chesterfield Inlet, where his crew mutinied, and 
the voyage wns afterwards abandoned. 

45, Joun Ross.—The first expedition of Captain Ross was certainly 
mde on a der scale than any other that had gone before it. Not 
only wore tho ships omployed in it larger, but they were fitted in a man- 
ner “as strong as wood and iron could make them,” and were sup- 
pliod with a plentiful stock of instruments such as the advanced state 
of acionco demanded, with “divers cunning men,” as old Hackluyt 
would have expressed it, to use them. This expedition had two objects— 
one, the north-west passage, to be attempted by the Isabella Alex- 
der; tho other, the voyage across the pole, to be attempted by the 
Dorothea and ‘Trent : the four ships to find their way through Bhering 
Strait. No pains nor expense were spared in their equipments, and most 
ainguine were the expectations of the result. The Isabella and Alex- 
ander passed Cape Farewoll in May, and in August they had penetrated 
to latitude 75° in Badin Bay, where, of course, a vast quantity of ice 
wae found. Tho northern shores of Baffin Bay were passed as near as 
the ivo would permit ; and the description of that able navigator (who, 
it. will have been seen, accompanied Bylot) was concluded to be as nearly 
correct as could have been expected. Still, however, they were not ex- 
aA ¢ and it is the opinion of experienced men, that channels will yet 

m found leading out of Baffin Bay, at its northern extreme. Captain 
Huan, beiur antistied that no outlet could be found through Lancaster 
aaa wased down the western shore of Baffin Bay, returned to 
WU Gu 

Vie Duesthea and Trent made direct for Spitzhergen, and were much 
Inrart by the tee om the shores of that island. In July, they penetrated 
ne (ie as RO" 2) but wer driven by a violent gale to seck shelter in the 
Verartocover af Simeornburgh, The Dorothea was so much injured bv the 


tee, that it wae with mmeh difteulty she reached it. In October follow- 
ing they wowed to Baghod. 7 
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46. Wro.1am Epwarp Parry.*—The foregoing expedition may be 
considered to have been the first of that recent series of polar voyages _ 
which have contributed so much to our knowledge of that of the 
globe ; and this, commanded by Lieutenant Parry, as is well known, was 
the immediate consequence of 1t. The Hecla and Griper passed up Davis 
Strait, and were in Lancaster Sound by the end of July. On the 3rd of 
August, the ships, having been detained by a foul wind, penetrated 
through the sound to the westward, and discovered the strait which is 
Justly distinguished by the name of Barrow, the enlightened secretary to 
the Admiralty, to whom the science of geography stands deeply indebted. 
The shores on either hand, as far as Melville d in 110° W. long. 
were discovered, and named in this voyage, and the ships by the com- 
mencement of September had gained to the westward of it. The ice 
forming round them, obliged Lieutenant Parry to seek a harbour in Mel- 
ville Island, in which to pass the winter. e islands on the north, 
among which was Melville Island, were called the North Georgian Is- 
lands. The month of August had arrived before the ships could be 
moved from their winter's position, when they returned to England by 
the same route they had so successfully adopted. 

47. In connection with the foregoing expedition of Lieutenant Parry, 
a journey by land was performed by Lieutenant Franklin,t which, in 
see of severe and protracted suffering, has not been surpassed either 

fore or since. In May, 1820, he left England with Dr. Richardson, of 
the navy, and, descending the Coppermine River, arrived at its mouth 
m July following. With the view of reaching Repulse Bay, the p 
proceeded eastward along the coast in light boats which they had wit 
them. The shore of the Arctic sea between the mouth of that river and 
Point Turnagain was explored, from whence the y returned to their 
winter quarters, not without the loss of some of their companions. In a 
former number we laid before our readers the account of this journey, 
from the pages of the Edinburgh Cabinet Library, a little work cena 
ized among others of the present day, by the very able manner in which 
it is conducted. 

48. Wrmx1am Epwarp Parry.—Commander Parry,f in this his third 
vo to the polar regions, attempted to penetrate to the westward in 
a nee latitude than Melville Island, in consideration that the shores 
from Wager River to the northward not having been closely examined, a 
passage might be found there. In July the two ships were in Hudson 
Strait, and in August had reached Fox Channel. Being disappointed in 
not finding a passage through Repulse Bay, as Middleton had been be- 
fore them, the navigators succeeded in gaining the northern part of Fox 
Channel, where they passed the winter. In July following pest con- 
tinued to the northward, and in August reached the strait which was 
named after their ships, the Fury and Hecla. A journey on the ice was 
performed by Commander Parry, who, when he had reached the western 
extreme, considered the sea to the westward to be the Polar Sea, but 
which, by the information brought home by Captain Ross, is proved to 
be no other than the Gulf of Boothia, forming the termination of Prince 


* Now Sir Edward Parry. + Now Sir Juhi. 
t He was made Captain in Nov. 1820. 
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3.2ent ‘Iniet Bv the end of October the ships were safely moored 
na amitienir iw te enmance of this strait, where another winter was 
nase. (Lt: wis n te vernning of August before the ships could be moved. 
preymminesi % wave ovuune undone by which he might succeed in find- 
wr A Dasani W ce westward Commander Parry had meditated leaving 
anv J¥ is HMDS Her removing the crew from her, and passing another 
winter ima cle pur eyieasx Svmptoms of scurvy among his men obliged 
iim 7 ce:imutusn is puan. and to make the best of his way to England, 
where thle vy slips arttved in safety. In this expedition, the shores of 
Meavtile oenuma were explored by Commander Lyon. 

On me Joi May. 1823, Commander Clavering in H.M.S. Griper, 
munie & Wowie to Greenland, Spitzbergen, and Hammerfest, for the pur- 
pose rf pectorming some experiments with the pendulum in high lati- 
muies : and although it was highly useful to science, was not remarkable 
pe SIT zeouraphical discovery. 


440 Scogessy.—Although not a voyage expressly undertaken with 
the view of discovery, the extent of coast laid down by Scoresby entutles 
kos wovage to notice here. On the 27th April the Baffin had reached 
Hoaeckiavt Headland of Spitzbergen, in nearly 80° lat., without having 
experemed any frost. She was compelled to turn to the southward the 
next dav. having encountered the edge of the ice, notwithstanding that 
in a former vovage he had reached the lat. of 81° 30’, in long. 19° E. 
The coast of Greenland was seen between the latitudes of 74° and 70°, 
and the various points, bays, and islands were laid down and named by 
Mr. Seoresby. It must, however, be conceded, that this coast had been 
previvusly discovered, and was not unknown to the old navigators. Hud- 
son (19) had penetrated even to the latitude of 82°, but owing to the 
want of sme depository for such documents, his charts and observations 
are kst to us, It is much to be regretted, for the sake of geography, 
that our ancestors, in their zeal for extending our knowled of the globe, 
had not first formed a geographical society, or even a ‘iydhoesanhical 
otiee, in which such valuable and important documents might have been 
preserved to posterity. 

Su. Wittiam Epwarp Parry.—The plan adopted by Captain Parry 
ex this tourth voyage was to pass through Barrow Strait and down Prince 
Regeat lulet. trom whenee, if possible, to gain the coast of America, and 
te coutinue along it te Bhering Strait. Bv the middle of June the ships 
hal reached Davis Strait. but it was not till September that they could 
gee mice Lancaster Sound, and the 28th af that month found them in their 
wurter quarters uamed Port Bowen, in Prince Regent Inlet. In Jul 
Rilowngs the ships lett Pore Bowen to make the grand attempt on which 
was Reutded all his hopes. The result was, however, at hand. Having 
getunt phe Wate of T2743) and longitude 91° 50’ on the 11th August, 

the Bary was upped bv the ive, so as to beeome leaky, and not even sea- 
wary. “The provisions and stores were landed, with a view of repair- 
bear ste shun baat the damage she had sustained proved to be too severe, 
went avons taken her enw and part ot her stores on board the Hecla, 
Ci apescnre Rreren toaad: henselt! compelled to abandon her, and return to 
Brita whee he arrived in safety. 

J ME Geakue Peeveston Lyoax.—The voyage of Captain Lyon in 1824, 

wo the Geyer, was productive only of disappointment. The first object 
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of the voyage was to gain Repulse Bay. Having passed up Hudson 
Strait, the Griper was nearly lost on Southampton Island ; the place was 
named by Captain Lyon “the Bay of God’s Mercy.” The Griper expe- 
rienced further bad weather in the Welcome, and being fairly driven from 
her anchors, made for England. It has been stated that the Griper was 
a vessel but ill calculated for this voyage. 

52. A similar journey to that which he had performed before, became 
again the duty of Commander Franklin. He was also, as before, accom- 
panied by Dr. Richardson, and measures were adopted, by establishing 

rovision posts, to prevent the possibility of a recurrence of those severe 
hardships which they had endured in their first journey. Provided with 
boats of a peculiar construction, by Lieut. Col. Pasley, of the Royal En- 
gineers, they left Liverpool in February, 1825. The party wintered on 
the banks of the M’Kenzie River, at Fort Franklin, near the great Slave 
Lake ; Commander Franklin having previously employed a short interval 
between their arrival there, and the setting in of the winter in visiting 
the mouth of this river. In the month of June following, they embarked 
on the M’Kenzie river, and arriving at its mouth, one party, under Com- 
mander Franklin, proceeded along the western shore, while another, 
under Dr. Richardson, directed their course to the eastward. Having 
reached the meridian of 150° W. in the lat. 70° and named Point Bee- 
chey, Commander Franklin was compelled, on the 18th August, to retrace 
his way to the M’Kenzie river, in order to secure his arriving at winter- 
quarters before the season was over. Dr. Richardson and his party in 
the mean time, explored the coast between the M’Kenzie and Copper- 
mine rivers, and both parties met at Fort Franklin in September. 

53. FREDERICK WILLIAM BEECHEY.—lIn connection with the fore- 
going expeditions was the voyage of Captain Beechey in the Blossom. 
And considering them all as directed to one object, that of settling the 
question of the north-west passage, while they afford a splendid instance 
of the exertions of an enlightened nation to ascertain, by well-planned 
and well-combined operations, the natural boundaries of sea and land, 
they are no less remarkable for individual exertion and perseverance, than 
as affording an instance of the uncertainty of human enterprise, and how 
the best laid plans of man may be rendered abortive. While Commander 
Franklin was using his best exertions to get to the westward from the 
M’Kenzie River, casting many an anxious look to seaward for the ships 
of Commander Parry, we have seen that an accident lost the Fury, one 
of his ships ; and, indeed, that if this had not happened, Ross has since 
shewn us that he never could have got to the westward from Prince Re- 
gent Inlet! At the same time that this occurred, the Blossom was off 
Icy Cape, and being unable to proceed further to the east, her barge 
under the command of Mr. Elson, her master, was despatched to meet, if 

ible, Commander Franklin and his party. The very day before the 
ie turned back to retrace his steps, Mr. Elson departed on his interest- 
ing voyage, and having reached Cape Barrow, distant only 146 miles 
from Point Beechey, was obliged to set out on his return to his ship. 

But, although each party may be said to have separately failed in 
achieving their object, yet the question of a connection by sea between 
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the Atlantic and Pacific oceans by the north pole was satisfactorily estab- 
lished ; and many miles of sea-coast, before entirely unknown, was de- 
lineated on the map. 

54. Wiri11amM Epwarp Parry.—We now arrive at the remarkable 
attempt of Captain Parry to reach the pole by means of boats from Spitz- 
bergen. They were constructed with thin planks and waterproof canvas, 
with stout felt between them, by which means they united strength, 
lightness, and pliability. They were moreover supplied with wheels, to 
be used when crossing the ice. The idea, we believe, originated with 
Capt. Sabine, and the plan certainly required all the energy and firmness 
of Captain P to put it into execution. The Captain proceeded to 
Spitzbergen with these boats, in the Hecla, his former ship, calling first 
at Hammerfest, in Norway, where he took on board eight rein-deer to 
draw the boats. Owing to the state of the ice, it was the 20th of June 
before he could leave the ship on his perilous expedition. Having secured 
her in Truerenburg bay, in Spitzbergen, he took seventy-one days’ pru- 
visions, and, leaving the rein-deer and wheels as useless, in consequence 
of the state of the ice, he set out on the 22nd of June, to arrive, if pos- 
sible, at the Pole. It was not long before the party reached a loose 
mixture, that was neither ice nor water, but which was to be 
Having the sun in their faces, they soon converted night into day, as, 
from being lower, the glare was not so powerful. Their progress was 
slow and most laborious, having to unload the boats frequently to carry 
them over small floes of ice, or High were separated from each other by 
lanes of water. They were also much annoyed and delayed by the 
hummocks of ice, and, occasionally, it was so rugged and sharp, that 
their feet suffered considerably. The party continued on their arduous 
and difficult journey, sleeping by day in their boats, until the 24th of 
July, at which time it was found that, in consequence of a fresh northerly 
wind that had been blowing for some da rakes were losing ground ; 
and although in the course of three days they had travelled over ten miles 
to the northward, they found ccamelees four miles to the south of the 
place from whence they had started. This circumstance, with the great 
difficulties they had met with in penetrating so far as they had done, 
determined bat daar Parry to die bre the attempt to proceed any fur- 
ther northw Great efforts been latterly made by the party, to 
reach the lat. 83°, but in vain ; 82° 45’ being the furthest that they 
could attain. In returning, to the south the same difficulties were expe- 
rienced, and it was the 21st of August before they rejoined the Hecla 
at Spitzbergen. 

55. Joun Ross.—Captain John Ross who bad made a previous voy- 
age in command of the Isabella, fitted out a small steam-boat, the Vic- 
tory: with the generous assistance of Felix Booth, Esq., and departed 
with the intention of following up the plan of Captain Parry, by passing 
down Prince Regent Inlet. An account of this voyage has been already 
given in a former number—the narrative of Captain Rosa, we believe, 
will shortly be before the public. The result of it has proved that Prince 
Regent Inlet has no outlet to the westward, and that it terminates in the 
gull represented in the map, and named Boothia. 


_ mar 
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56. GreorGcEe Bacx.—The circumstances under which Commander 
Back, the companion of Franklin in both his journeys, went out to Ame- 
rica are known to all the world. And, as one of the objects of his journey 
has been accomplished by the return of Captain Ross, there is no doubt 
that the directions forwarded out to him when this occurred, will enable 
him so to proceed, that his future exertions may be directed with the. 
greatest efficiency towards adding to former discoveries in the polar 
regions. 

57. Georce Back,—In the year 1836 another attempt was made 
by “the way of Wager River” to trace the northern boundary of the 
American continent by Captain (now Sir George) Back, in H.M.S. 
Terror. This vessel passed up Hudson Strait in August, 1836, and left 
it on her way home in August, 1837, after encountering extraordinary 
perils from the ice, and a narrow escape from foundering ; having been 
severely nipped by it, and kept on her broadside by a large portion ad- 
hening to her bottom. She was compelled to return home in a leaky 
condition with her stern-post shattered. 





A WHALING EXPEDITION. 


“ THeEreE she blows!” sung out a man, in the usual measured tones, 
from the fore-top-mast head of a whaler, cruizing in the Mozambique. 
‘There she blows!”—the same sound was re-echoed from every part of 
the vessel, and in an instant crowds were pouring up from all the 
hatches, and every eye directed upwards. ‘ Whereabouts ?” resounded 
half-a-dozen voices at once. ‘On the weather quarter,” sung out the 
man. ‘There she blows.”---“ Tell the Captain,” was the cry ; but the 
Captain had heard it, and was up already. ‘ Down with your helm,” 
eaid he to the steersman, ‘and luff the ship to the wind; haul in the 
lee braces, and aft with the main sheet. Mr. Long,” he sung out to 
the second mate, “get those fore and jib sheets aft, and make her all 
snug for going about ; send a couple of hands up to shake the reef out 
of the fore-top-sail, and loose the fore-top-gallant-sail ; we’ll see if we 
can’t make the old craft crack her sides with laughing to-day. You, 
sir,” continued he to the man at the mast-head, ‘“ Whereabouts is the 
spout now ?” “Bluff on the weather-bow, sir; there’s a whole school” 
(shoal). ‘‘ That’s glorious,” said he ; ‘‘Steward, give the men a glass 
of grog.” ‘* Aye, aye, sir,” said that functionary, to whom it just oc- 
curred, that in his hurry to hear the news he had left the cabin-boy in 
charge of a cask of rum, which he was broaching. ‘“ He'll be drunk as 
a piper,” said he,---fully acquainted with the boy’s propensities ; and he 
bolted down below, vowing vengeance against the unfortunate lad if his 
breath even smelt of rum. 

The reef was now out, and the top-gallant-sail hoisted, all the yards 
sharp braced, and the bowlines taut hauled; the breeze was stiff, 
and the old craft leaned to it within a foot of the gunwales, and foamed 
at the mouth like a mad dog. ‘ There she blows!” sung out a number 
of fellows, who had in their eagerness to get a sight of their anticipate: 
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prey, climbed up the fore-rigging. “They're meeting us,” said the 
man at the mast-head. <“ Boatsteerers, get your geer in, well lower 
in half-an-hour,” were the orders of the Captain, who was standing in 
the main rigging, with his glass in his hand; “and Mr. Brown, you'll 
2t my boat ready ; we'll have fine sport to-day, I guess, as Jonathan 
says.” 
all was h and excitement as these orders were given ; boat- 
steerers were bringing their irons and lances up from below, getting 
their tubs into the boats, and bending up their lines. The men were 
each springing their oars, and examining their tholucks. “Jack,” said 
an after to a forsoanniine, “have you got amat in your tholuck ? Tlibe 
hanged if some one ain’t pinned mine. If I could catch him, I'd wnng 
his head off.” ‘You'll find a new one,” said Jack, “‘in my lumber-box 
below, and while you're at it, just put your hand in the till, and bring 
me up two or three inches of cope Weal : if I ain’t mistaken, there'll 
be tough work to-day.” 

‘“‘ Steward,” sung out the Captain, “ where’s that glass of grog? Mr. 
Bowker just see if that black rascal’s smother’d in the rum cask.” <At 
this moment the thick woolly head of this official, which bore no incon- 
siderable resemblance to a 40s. iron pot, emerged from the companion 
hatch, and after it followed in due order, his face, neck, and upper ex- 
tremities, as the Doctor called them ; and I dare say he was quite nght 
to class all the four extremities together, for they bore no inconsiderable 
resemblance to each other, the upper being in no great degree dissimilar 
in bulk, length, and clumsiness from the nether. In one of his mittens 
he grasped the neck of a bottle as if about to strangle it, while the other 
held, in as delicate a manner as nature would permit, the glass which was 
to measure out the delicious beverage. Samson was, notwithstanding 
his awkward figure and address, a good-natured and faithful fellow ; 
and, although inclined to brag a little sometimes of his adroitness to 
strike a whale, which he had only tried once, and was then so nervous 
that he missed the fish, and, entangled in a coil of line, followed his own 
iron, precipitating himself over the bows of the boat, yet was generally 
very much respected .by the Captain and all his shipmates. The men 
who were not immediately engaged, had assembled aft, on the quarter- 
deck, all in the light rig of a shirt, canvas trowsers, and straw hat or 
striped night-cap, and evidently in great glee : some brought tin panni- 
kins for their own or their messmates’ grog ; whilst others, trusting to 
the metallic character which their throats had acquired by long habit 
and free indulgence, boasted that they could swallow thunder and light- 
ning if it were only in the form of real Jamaica. 

After the grog was served and the preparations were made, the con- 
fusion subsided for a short time. We were evidently fast nearing our 
object, for the spouts now could be clearly discerned from the deck, 
and fine ones they were, and a goodly number of them too ; jov seemed 
to brighten up every countenance at the prospect of a good day's sport, 
after three weeks of idleness. Even the old cook was jerking the tor- 
mentors at every one within his reach; and the little cabin boy was 
pitching heavers and balls of yarn at‘the pigs, accompanving the motion 
with a squeaking, “ There she blows.” other five minutes and 
orlers were given, “ Stand by the boats.” In an instant every hand 
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was at his station; a dead silence succeeded---not a whisper was ut- 
tered ; you might have heard a pin fall. “Luff her up and back the 
fore-top-sail.” The braces rattled through the blocks, the yards swung 
round, and the sail Happed against the mast. ‘ Lower away,” and every 
boat disappeared from its davits, and their separate crews hurried over 
the side after them, ready to jump in as soon as they touched the water. 
“Keep that boat off the side, you’ll jam her under the chains ; there, 
she’s all clear now and unhooked ; shove off.” This order was seconded 
by a thrust from the vessel’s side; every oar was out, and the sleek 
boat danced over the water as cheerily as if she had been animated with 
the spirit of her crew. “Give way, my boys” said the steersman, “ we 
must have the first rap at these fellows to-day ;” and he accompanied 
the order with a forward propulsion of his body, as if to add fresh im- 
petus to the weight of the boat, while every nerve of the crew was 
strained, and the ash oars bellied and sprung out of the water, as if the 
disdained to dip themselves in the clear blue element. “Come back, 
sung out the Captain from the quarter-deck, before we had got 200 
yards from the vessel’s side. ‘ Long is swamped under the counter!” 
“* No, I'll be hanged if I do,” said the steersman; “ let, the lubberly 
fellow shift for himself, or sink ; pull, my boys,---can’t hear.” ‘ Come 
back,” still eried the Captain ; can’t hear was the only reply received 
from the boatsteerer, and a more determined pull from the men. 

“Bad beginning this,” whispered a young oarsman. ‘“ Hold that 
croaking red rag of yours,” muttered an amiable messmate, “ and clap a 
Jocker on your jaw ; or I'll do it for you.” There was no resisting this 
argument at such a time, and the young fellow obeyed the injunction. 

A few minutes of anxious stillness succeeded, in which every one 
found sufficient employment for his muscles and lungs without wastin 
either in farther colloquy, when the silence was again broken by the 
bowman ; “ Where are they now ?” said he, in a tone rising above a 
a smothered whisper. ‘ Right a-head, about a cable’s length off,” an- 
swered the boatsteerer, ‘“ half-a-dozen good stretches with your oar, 
Ben, and then you may lay it in, and get your irons ready ; now, my 
lads, strain a point,” and the boat spun like a top through the water. 
‘* Lay in, Ben; doyou see that fine fellow to the leeward of the two; you 
must stick the iron in him. Another pull, my boys; sheer off, sheer off; 
the boat’s nose is mght under this fellow’s tail,” said the boatman, in an 
under tone. The next instant we were laying on our oars abreast, and 
to windward of three huge, black, greasy, and shapeless masses. What 
I learnt afterwards to recognize as the backs of the monsters, rose in an 
irregular mound from the water, level with the boat’s gunwale; the head, 
which forms nearly a fourth of the whole bulk, was cylindrical and trun- 
cated ; or, to describe it more appropriately, it appeared for all the world 
as if the heads of two of these brutes had been originally built in one 
length, like north country colliers, and the cook’s axe, or some equally 
sharp instrument had made a fair section between their separate spout 
holes, and within six inches of each. ‘The tails of these elegant play- 
things I could discern sculling about in the water like ladies’ fans on a 
warm day, and heard pretty frequently of the latent energy contained in 
these instruments of destruction; I knew that a single whisk of one of 
them would have sprinkled the boat upon the water, like rain-drops after 
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a thunder-clap. Reader, you may suppos* that my heart was anywhere 
but in my ribs at this moment; the fact is, it had been rapping against 
them since I left the ship, but it now took one tremendous leap and 
stuck in my throat ; I was as cool, however, as & cucumber, and could 
with the utmost deliberation, have swigged off a stiff glass of seventeen 
proof to the health of our good Queen, “ God bless her.” As soon as 
we had sheered up alongside of our prize, (for we had made sure of 
hoisting our colours on the carcase of one of these Spanish galleons), 
every eye was turned to the bowman, and the iron glanced from his 
hand over the backs of the imterminable two, and struck the third 
behind the fin, just between wind and water. “ Starn all,” cried the 
bowman, but it was no use, the monster started a-head, and literally 
dragging the boat over his companions, almost capsized it, while the line 
whizzed round the loggerhead and through the groove in the boat’s nose 
until it smoked again.“ Water the line,” cried the boatsteerer, through 
whose hand the line was gliding before it passed round the loggerhead, 
and who seemed to feel as if it were strikang fire on his flesh, notwith- 
standing about half-a-dozen folds of “No. 1” canvas, which he had 
taken the precaution to provide himself :—two boat buckets were in im- 
mediate requisition, and the line was thoroughly drenched, as coil after 
coil disappeared, with the quickness of lightning from the tub. The 
whale had thrown up his tail and gone down. “ How many coils are 
left?” sung out the bowman. “ Only a couple,” was the reply. ‘<1 fear 
she'll run it out all ; but take another turn round the loggerhead, and 
snub her a bit.” This was done, and the line was strained to its utmost, 
whilst the boat’s bows were surged under water. © Slack off ; you'll 
swamp the boat,” was the cry, and a fathom or two yielded and brought 
her head up again: fortunately at this critical moment the fish was 
winded, and began to rise slowly. 

All the boat’s crew were now employed in hauling in the line, and 
coiling it snugly aft in the stern sheets of the boat, while the bowman 
and boatsteerer were looking out in which direction the line tended, and 
managing the boat so as to clear it of the whale when she rose to the 
surface. All but about 20 fathoms were now in, and the fish was rising 
fast. ‘“‘ Down to your oars, pull larboard and back starboard oars: back 
hard ;—back, I say, or the fish will lift us.” This was hardly uttered, 
when she shoved up her head within two yards of the boat, and blew up 
a most refreshing shower-bath. ‘“ Back all,” continued the bowman, 
“and slue her nose to port, while I push this lance in her.” He hove 
the lance, and the smooth and well-polished steel glided a full fathom 
up to its socket into the body of the fish. “ She feels that,” said he, 
with a grim smile; and certainly she seemed to do so, for she started 
a-head, as if she had been ursued by a pack of blood-hounds. On we 
went too, tearing through the water after her, at the rate of 12 or 14 
knots, and not an inch of line was yielded this time. The breeze had 
freshened considerably, and a little swell had got up, 80 that the spark- 
oe water dashed on each side of the boat, and over her wedge-bows, 
and rose above her gunwale when she delved through a breaker, from 
which she emerged and shook off the spray like a wild duck, only to 
bury herself for the moment under the next. 


it was as much as the after oareman could manage to keep the boat 
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clear out of the water. This was glorious fun for a real South Sea 
whaler, one who had acquired a thorough gout for the sport; for my 
own part, I confess, I thought there was considerable probability of the 
boat being swamped when dragged through a green sea coming bodil 
on to us, and whose bearded crest curled round and foamed upon us full 
five feet above the bow of the boat; but she passed through one after 
another, like a thread through a needle’s eye, and I soon gained confi- 
dence, and enjoyed it as much as any one. 

By this time the whole shoal was alarmed, and was pouring down from 
all sides upon the whale to which we were fast, to gratify, as I suppose, 
that very laudable curiosity common to whales as to men—of knowing 
“< What’s the matter?” aad to discover and punish any aggressors on the 
peace of their community. We were now in considerable jeopardy ; 
sometimes three or four of these bull-headed monsters coming down 
abreast, would threaten to lay the boat on her beam ends, sn the 
line was slackened off politely, and with all the speed imaginable te 
allow them to pass a-head of us, another would be discovered bowling up 
a-stern, with all his canvas set, and blowmg and wallowing like a 
grampus; the boatsteerer was plying his long oar, and sluing the boat 
about in every direction, to escape a disagreeable detection by any of 
these jealous avengers of their injured messmate. And we fortunately 
did escape. After they had searched a short time in vain for the cause, 
and found the case apparently desperate, they all slunk off, (another 
point, by the bye, in which whales resemble men), and left the unfortu- 
nate to shift for himself. As soon as the coast was clear, and the whale 
had slackened her speed, we pulled up alongside, and the boat’s nose 
was pushed right on her, and another lance found its way up to the 
socket, just under her fin. ‘ That’s surely a sticker,” said the bowman, 
but she threw up her tail, and started a-head again, with accelerated 


“‘ Hallo,” said the boatsteerer, “ there’s Bowker water-logged, and our 
fish is running right down upon him; if she shoves her nose into his 
boat there'll be a pretty mess ;” but fortunately she didn’t steer direct 
for him, but aad within about half a cable’s el, Here we could 
see the poor fellows in the water, on each side of their boat, rolling her 
from side to side, to jerk the water out of her. ‘“ What’s the matter?” 
sung out the boatsteerer. ‘Lost a couple of irons, and got capsized 
to the bargain,” was the reply. ‘Do you want us to help you?” “ No,” 
said they, “ we'll manage it ourselves ; mind you don’t lose that fish.” 
“We'll take care of that,” muttered the bowman, and he again ordered 
to haul up alongside, that he may take a little more blood from his pa- 
tient. “I think,” said he, “this is one of Jonathan’s fish; you must 
sound nine fathoms of cold steel before you reach his heart; here, then, 
goes for the third fathom ;” and he certainly gave the full measure. 
‘‘ Ah, there she spouts blood,” and the sea was all round im a short time 
dyed with blood, and covered with lumps of clotted gore. ‘ Now, my 
lads, prepare for the flurry.” The fish was quiet for a few moments, as 
if dead, and then started a-head by fits, backing upon the boat as sud- 
denly, requiring the most adroit management to keep it clear of its tail, 
which was playing about, as if feeling for its tormentors, lashing the 
water into a foam, and dashing it in green seas over the boat; it would 
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Bao Une Us eee ae ese lewd ds mo scees oo Weill” said 
TA “PS Qu we Quweerne” and Qe imw os oeiway acd sunburn arm 
Sere Ne BOR WW IP awa ue om inocu Stun weakness had 
TURAL UWL OS TL Ferlups Snee us ences ra ~ Jack.” said the 
Dewna, “re eeu wee clude of cre wrees 32 Cle windward of us, steer 
Ue t FeClags we ay cues 2 ies Ip a ew of Srown’s timbers there, 
Bmiwou aww 6 owil de cuss as owed w aw "oem up decently in his 
MUUINAS, Bo ZeC oe eer qu mead te weeeee over them.” As we 
Meare tre nce wreesi luued Wo. ct was Caeeered to be the bow of the 
Qe Couns Lo ee Spo s ik.” sec te lewman, “and there's a 
Mlvecsaese weaver sack Mugu trie” + Run your lance throuch 
Qin,” Suu coe eucsrerer, oo Lowe's oe atieit a fel” was the reply, Sat 
wow nw sm BYOTIPY upeu us sue. ane be a te tie bumber-locker af- 
wewson” |  Woreu de suw oe wereetus arial however. tum up the 
Wilde 2 ls mUe, ADU pea Tus energeus jaws to seize a leg of the 
weruse. * Dow t sau aa” aed Jeo ame be eagouche up his lance, and 
paturtace Coumur tae analy of the bruce, The ash cared round. and 
Wreck Quininedd dureier up she anew. and clenched iten the other side. 
“ Elere's & perce OuNnes ” sud Che bownur. ard lavine hold of the 
pees trend wow ce rar ig con while the fan spun round like a wea- 
Riemer us warowinid, and twisted che shatt into a corkscrew: two or 
tOrey cmere ds 0 equally Gitle etteet, and he seized the boat-knife, and 
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cut the line which bound the iron to the pole; off the fish started almost 
directly downwards, with the lance through his body. ‘ He won't get 
that out of himself,” remarked one of the men. “ I shant tind another 
like it in a hurry,” said the bowman, and as deep a cloud of grief 
seemed to pass over his countenance for the loss of his favourite lance, 
as had, a few minutes before, over the boatsteerer’s for the loss of his 
messmate. 

We now looked about for the corpse;- it drifted a little to the leeward 
during this affray, and we dropt down upon it. It was sadly mangled ; 
all the upper part of the body was beaten into one pulpy mass, and the 
skull was flattened like a pancake upon the jaws: on the head sheets of 
the bow, which was floating near, we could discover where the poor 
fellow’s head had been crushed by the tail of the whale; a part of the 
skull was jammed into the wood with the scalp and hair on it. We 
litted the body out of the water, and laid it on the line in the stern 
sheets, and having taken the wreck of the bow in tow, in rather a mourn- 
ful manner, which was strangely contrasted with the hilarity and excite- 
ment of the few hours before, we proceeded to return to the assistance 
of the six men who were hanging on the wreck, with their oars crossed. 
Long, who had got his boat mghted and patched up by the carpenter, 
had lowered from the ship, and reached them before we arrived. We 
divided the crew between us, and took both parts of the wreck in tow. 
“T hope,” said one of the fellows, “the Captain will give us a glass of 
grog, after this sousing— need to wet inside as well as out.” “ Jack,” 
said another, “have you got a quid in your hat, I’ve been chawing at 
this rope-yarn an hour.” 

During the course of these interesting remarks, we were pulling to- 
wards the ship, and as we necred the old craft, we could discern the 
earnest expression of the countenances gazing over the side.  Who’s 
gone?” roared out several voices at once. Our tale was soon told, and 
as each one heard it he dropt some expression of compassion, or tribute 
of praise to the memory of the departed. The body was lifted upon 
deck, and the sailmaker immediately set to work to sew up a hammock, 
with half-a-dozen shot at its feet; this was effected while the men were 
taking their suppers below; and in about an hour the bell began to toll: 
the crew collected slowly at the gangway, and formed round the corpse. 
It was beautiful then to see the stern features of many a weather-beaten 
face relaxed into a childlike softness, and the heart, which only a few 
hours before beat high with intrepid daring, subdued and melted with 
generous pity. There was an awe in the scene which overcame even 
the most thoughtless. ‘The topsail was backed, and the noble ship had 
staved her gallant course for a moment, as if to act as mourner in the 
scene; and the bubbling sound of the water, as it laved her dark and 
glittering side, when she Jurched in the long and heavy swell, or splashed 
beneath her heaving counter, answered in solemn cadence to the creaking 
vards and the whistling shrouds, and the snow-white sea bird, as it 
wheeled its airy flight around the giddy mast-top, uttered its shrill ery, 
which struck prophetic on the ear. The sun was setting Just opposite 
the gangway, and its large red globe magnified through the mists that 
skirted the fee east a livid glare upon the breakers, as their tops 
curled into a white foam, and was reflected on the faces of the men, 
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Laurence Mertenson at vjd. the daye by 
v} dais , ‘ : - iijs. 
William Goode at iiijd. the daye by x dais iijs. iiijd. 


John Corbe at ijd. the daye by vjd. dais xij d. 
William Bottere at vjd. the daye by v dais ijs. yjd. 
Phillippe Wyndall at vjd. the daie by xjd. 

dais ‘ ; ‘ , vs. vjd. 
John Holmes at vjd. the daie by xjdais vs. vjd. 
Tomas Belton at vjd. the daie by viij dais iiijs. 


XXv)s. viijd. 


Perce Lanne at vjd. the daie by oon daie vj d. 
Tomas Harres at iijd. the daie by iij dais ix d. 


Berclemewe Moptide by oon daie : vj d. 
Also payde to Mastres Leyghttone for the hyre of ij 
bedes to logge the seyde Carpinteres by the tyme 
of i) wekes xvjd., and to Bavly’s wyfie of Lymoste, “ 

for oon bede for Tomas Wether and his two ser- ) 8 

vanntes by the tyme of ij wekes vujd., so to them 

amountethe the hole ‘ : : 

Payde also to a Copersmythe dwellinge in Sowth 
werke for a ketull weyinge xxxiij lib. at wijd. ob. dis. ixd. 
the lib., whiche ketull was delivered to the cryste JS x 
amountynge to. ° ; : . 
Payde also by the hondis of the seyde Tomas Sperte for 
the vytelles of iii} C. mariners that holpe to bryngge 
the seyde schipp from Eyrethe to Barkyn Creke by 
the tyme of ii) dais thes parcells folowinge furste 
to Parker, baker, of Dettford for xxx dosen of brede 
xxxs., paide also to Wylham, bocher of Eyrethe, 
and to a bocher in Sowthe werke for the flesche of 
fysche xs., paide also to Goldinge of Wullewyche }ixli. xj s. 1d. 
for x pipes of bere at vjs. viijd. the pipe iijti. vjs. 
vujd., and for dj) m‘ of wode ys. vjd. and for 1 
dosen of candelles ijs., whiche brede, bere, fysche, 
and flesche, wode, and candell was spent and occu- 
pved by iii) C. persons aforeseid by the tyme of in) 
dais begynnynge the secund daye of Decembre, and 
endinge the v" daie of the seyde monthe amount- 
inge to . : ; : : ‘ 

The qweyer of accompte of the Kinges Ryall Schipps beynge in 
Temmys, from x) daye of Aprile, in the vj yere of the Reigne of the 
most redowtyst Kynge Henry the vij'": unto the 

The Mary Imperial, 
The Marie and John, 
The Great Barke, 
The Marie George, 
The Rose Galle, 

The Great Barbara, 
The Swepestake, 

The Henry Grace dew, 
The Criste. 
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77° 52' E., I made it in about 77° 30’ E., this I was confirmed in, by 
my run to Java Head, about three weeks after. 

The islands of St. Pierre, off the north-west coast of Borneo (China 
Sea, ) are also incorrectly placed, as by a run of three days from Gaspar 
Island, where I had excellent sights for my watches, and also at noon 
when I was near them, I find they are placed too far east, and instead 
of their longitude being 108° 53’ E., their longitude is 108° 43’ E. 

I would now beg to offer some remarks relative to chronometers, and 
the fearful consequences that may arise if we place too much confidence 
in them, which from their beautiful and improved construction we are now 
too apt to do, and neglect those observations of the Heavenly bodies 
(which can only be of use by their being in constant practice) when you 
may have confidence in them. 

On my outward voyage, I had a beautiful watch of Murray’s, which 
ditfered only nine seconds, in my run from Portsmouth to the Great 
Ladrone (on the coast of China). I placed great reliance on this watch 
dunng my homeward voyage, after leaving the coast of Java, and as soon 
as the moon came in distance I obtained a few sets of sights which gave 
the watch a considerable error, nearly three minutes. At this time I 
unagined my distances must have been incorrect, but the day previous 
to getting onthe L’Agulhas bank, and in a run of about thirty days from 
Java Head, I was fortunate enough to get the mean of some thirty or 
forty distances, and I was much astonished that they gave the watch an 
error of ninety miles to the westward. I also savefally observed the sun’s 
semi-diameter, and this corresponding with the Nautical Almanac, gave 
me contidence in my sights, and shook my confidence in the chrono- 
meters. It also fortunately placed me on my guard, and as on rounding 
the land, I was in a position to make Cape L’Agulhas at daylight I did 
not bear away. I was running nine knots at the time, with a strong 
S.S.W. wind, and did not see the Cape until 2 p.m., having run since 
daylight about 80 miles departure, which made the lunar sights as near 
correct as I could take the bearings of the land, at about four leagues 
distance in hazy weather. Had I been by chronometer, near the longi- 
tude of the Cape in the evening, I certainly should have borne awa 
before morning, and had I done so, the melancholy fate of the ship which 
I commanded would, I fear, have been similar to the Arniston, Northum- 
berland, and various others. 

How to account for this error in the watch has quite bewildered me, 
excepting it arose from magnetic attraction, as from some cause or care- 
lessness a brace of pistols was placed close to the watches, which I had 
removed, directly I found the watches had altered their rates. The chro- 
nometer has since remained stationary, and retains the same rate as when 
I was off the Cape. 

On my passage towards England, after rounding the Cape, I took 
every opportunity of obtaining lunar distances ; and two days before I 
reached St. Helena, I spoke a ship which had also seen Cape L’A 
and we differed seventy miles in our longitude. This startled me. But 
when I found my brother mariner had not taken any lunar sights, and 
having confidence in my instrument, I steered boldly for the island, and 
made it ahead about an hour before daylight. 

I was at St. Ilelena two days. Each day I got the Greenwich time from 
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then give a spring out of the water and turn short round upon the boat ; 
which was slued round as quickly; and round and round they both went 
five or six times, like corks in a whirlpool, the one close to the other ; 
while the fish was spouting a deep crimson blood, which indicated, as the 
boatsteerer very sagely remarked, “some main-pipe had sprung a leak ;” 
and, after a few more eccentric movements, her strength appeared 
wasted. 

Just at this juncture the boasteerer cast his eyes to windward, and saw 
Brown’s boat fast to a fish, which was cutting all manner of capers ; 
and twisting itself about like a lamprey.“ That’s a wicked one,” said 
he, “and will try a young hand like Brown.” The next moment a 
wild cry arose from that quarter, and a crash was heard. ‘“ He’s done 
for, at last,” said the imperturbable man, in the same calm tone. ‘“ Ben, 
just clap the drag with the blue flag on our fish, that the ship may pick 
it up, and let’s pull to windward and see what’s the mischief. I’m mis- 
taken, if our messmate Brown aint gone to Davy Jones.” 

In a few minutes we were alongside the wreck. All the bow of the 
boat was sliced off as clean as if cut by a carpenter's saw, and the crew 
had placed the oars athwart the remainder, to steady it and keep it on 
its keel. As we pulled up to them, there was a kind of forced smile on 
their countenances. ‘Bad sport, to-day,” said one or two of them. 
‘“‘ Where’s Brown?” asked our boatsteerer. ‘ He’s gone!” was the 
mournful reply ; ‘the fish jammed him into the bow of the boat, and 
carried them off together.” “Poor fellow,” said the boatsteerer, ‘he’s 
been my messmate three voyages ; I taught him when he was a boy to 
splice knots and tie a reef-pomt, and a better boatsteerer there wasn't in 
the ship.” As he paid this tribute to the memory of his departed mess- 
mate, more simple and sincere, as well as better deserved, than many a 
pompous eulogium, which is pronounced over the dust of the great, the 
tear dimmed his eye, and trickled down his iron cheek. ‘“ Well,” said 
he, “its no use blubbering,” and he drew his brawny and sunburn arm 
across his face, to brush away the only drop that human weakness had 
forced down its furrows, ate ee since his childhood. “Jack,” said the 
bowman, “do you see that bit of the wreck to the windward of us, steer 
for it, perhaps we may chance to pick up a few of Brown’s timbers there, 
and you know it will be just as well to sow them up decently in his 
hammock, and get the doctor to read the service over them.” As we 
neared the bit of wreck alluded to, it was discovered to be the bow of the 
boat. “I think I see Brown’s hulk,” said the bowman, “and there’s a 
shovel-nose lawyer (shark) making for it.” “ Run your lance through 
him,” said the boatsteerer. ‘I won’t be such a fool,” was the reply, ‘it 
would only strike fire upon his side, and be fit for the himber-locker af- 
terwards.’ When he saw the voracious animal, however, turn up the 
white of his side, and open his enormous jaws, to seize a leg of the 
corpse, “I can’t stand that,” said he, and he caught up his lanee, and 
plunged it through the body of the brute. The fish turned round, and 
writhed himself further up the lance, and clenched it on the other side. 
Ke Here's a pretty business,” said the bowman, and laying hold of the 
pole, tried in vain to drag it out, while the fish spun round like a wea- 
ther-cock in a whirlwind, and twisted the shaft into a corkscrew; two or 


three more drags to equally little effect, and he scized the boat-knife, and 
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cut the line which bound the iron to the pole; off the fish started almost 
directly downwards, with the lance through his body. “ He won’t get 
that out of himself,” remarked one of the men. “ I shant find another 
like it m a hurry,” said the bowman, and as deep a cloud of grief 
seemed to pass over his countenance for the loss of his favourite lance, 
as had, a few minutes before, over the boatsteerer’s for the loss of his 
messmate. 

We now looked about for the corpse;- it drifted a little to the leeward 
during this affray, and we dropt down upon it. It was sadly mangled ; 
all the upper part of the body was beaten into one pulpy mass, and the 
skull was flattened like a pancake upon the jaws: on the head sheets of 
the bow, which was floating near, we could discover where the poor 
fellow’s head had been crushed by the tail of the whale; a part of the 
skull was jammed into the wood with the scalp and hair on it. We 
litted the body out of the water, and laid it on the line in the stern 
sheets, and having taken the wreck of the bow in tow, in rather a mourn- 
ful manner, which was strangely contrasted with the hilarity and excite- 
ment of the few hours before, we proceeded to return to the assistance 
of the six men who were hanging on the wreck, with their oars crossed. 
Long, who had got his boat righted and patched up by the carpenter, 
had lowered from the ship, and reached them before we arrived. We 
divided the crew between us, and took both parts of the wreck in tow. 
“I hope,” said one of the fellows, “the Captain will give us a glass of 
grog, after this sousing—need to wet inside as well as out.” “ Jack,” 
said another, “have you got a quid in your hat, I’ve been chawing at 
this rope-yarn an hour.” 

During the course of these interesting remarks, we were pulling to- 
wards the ship, and as we neered the old craft, we could disecrn the 
earnest expression of the countenances gazing over the side. ‘ Who’s 
gone?” roared out several voices at once. Our tale was soon told, and 
as each one heard it he dropt some expression of compassion, or tribute 
of praise to the memory of the departed. The body was lifted upon 
deck, and the sailmaker immediately set to work to sew up a hammock, 
with half-a-dozen shot at its feet; this was effected while the men were 
taking their suppers below ; and in about an hour the bell began to toll: 
the crew collected slowly at the gangway, and formed round the corpse. 
Ic was beautiful then to see the stern features of many a weather-beaten 
face relaxed into a childlike softness, and the heart, which only a few 
hours before beat high with intrepid daring, subdued and melted with 
generous pity. There was an awe in the scene which overcame even 
the most thoughtless. The topsail was backed, and the noble ship had 
staved her gallant course for a moment, as if to act as mourner in the 
scene; and the bubbling sound of the water, as it laved her dark and 
glittering side, when she lurched in the long and heavy swell, or splashed 
beneath her heaving counter, answered in solemn cadence to the creaking 
yards and the whistling shrouds, and the snow-white sea bird, as it 
wheeled its airy fight around the giddy mast-top, uttered its shrill ery, 
which struck prophetic on the ear. The sun was setting Just opposite 
the gangway, and its large red globe maguificd through the mists that 
skirted the fngoa: cast a livid glare upon the breakers, as their tops 
curled into a white foam, and was reflected on the faces of the men, 
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while above the deey dark ridge of vapours which lay upon the bosom 
of the waters, and into which the sun was just entering, like fleecy clouds 
of all fantastic shapes, whose hue was ever varying; sometimes of a dee 
purple, and edged with gold, then azure and crimson, and then 
golden, were floating in a sea of ether: you might have thought the 
spirit of the departed had gone to inhabit those ‘stands of the blessed, so 
calm and beautiful they seemed. The bell ceased to toll,—and in a clear 
and audible voice the surgeon read the solemn burial service of the Eng- 
lish Church. When he came to that part, “we commit this body,” he 
Hel a low stifled sob arose from the crowd, and even the men who 

hold of the grating from which the corpse was to be precipitated, 
seemed for a time palsied ; it was only for an instant, a heavy plunge 
in the next told that the'sea had received its dead ;—the waters closed 
over him. 

The mighty ocean is the tomb of one who was almost unknown but 
to a few shipmates, who were paying these last honours to his mangled 
corpse, and it mocks in its magnificence the mausoleums of kings. 

Sly’s African Journal, Cape Town, 1844. 


SELECTIONS FROM ANCIENT NAVAL REcorps.—wNo. II. 
(Communicated by John Barrow, Esq., F. S.A.) 


Extracts From A Book oF ACCOUNTS RELATING TO THE KING’s 
Suips in THE THAMES IN THE TIME OF Henry VIII. 

“ FIERE AFTERE ensuythe the recepttys of moneye whiche was recevyd 
by the comanndement of the kinge oure soveren lorde Henry the viij., 
by the hondys of John Hopton of Sere John Daunce, knyght, as more 
playnere dothe aperre by indentures of the same recepttes nade bytwene 
the said John Daunce, knyght, and the above namyd John Hopton. 

“Here ensuythe the expenses, costes, and charggres hade and made by 
the comanndemente of the king owre soveren lorde Henry the viij., 
on his schippes with in the ryver of temmes from the secund daye of 
Novembre in the vj. yere of the reingne of our seide soveren lorde the 
kinge, unto the xx daye of Aprelle then next ensuynge, and payd by the 
hondes of John Hoptone then being clerke compterollere of al the kinges 
ryalle schippes for divers and sondry parcelles as pyche, tarre, rosen, 
talowe, ropes, with other divers necessariis for the sume as waygges and 
vytelles of Carpinteres, Calkers, and Sawyers with other divers Artyfy- 
cers apone the same schipps, wurkinge and waygges of shipekepers as it 
apperethe by parcelles folowsnge” 

1e items which follow are of zo great interest, except as shewing the 
rate of wages, &c., of which the following will give some notion, and the 
last items are not a little amusing 

“ Waygyes of Schippe Wryghttes waygryde by the daye. 

“ Tomas Wether at viijd. the daye by xii} dais, 
amountinge to : : ix. iljd. 

Robert Watson at vjd. the daye xvj. dais viijs. 

Robert Towne at iijd. the daye by xvj dais iis. xxviljs. vijd. 

John Blakemon at vjd. the daye viijdais dj. iiijs. tijd. 

his servante at iiijd. the daye by ix dais iijs. 
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Laurence Mertenson at vjd. the daye by 


v} dais ; ; ; . js. 
William Goode at ilijd. the daye by x dais iijs. iiijd. 
John Corbe at ijd. the daye by vjd. dais xij d. 
William Bottere at vjd. the daye by v dais ijs. vjd. 
Phillippe Wyndall at vjd. the daie by xjd. :  viid. 
dais vs. vyjd. ( 9 YY) 
John Holmes at vjd. the daie by xj dais vs. vjd. 
Tomas Belton at vjd. the daie by viij dais _iiijs. 
Perce Lanne at vjd. the daie by oon daie vj d. 
Tomas Harres at iijd. the daie by iij dais ix d. 
Berclemewe Moptide by oon daie : yj d. 
7 pee to Mastres Leyghttone for the hyre of ij 
es to logge the seyde Carpinteres by the tyme 
of ij wekes xvjd., and to Bayly’s wyffe of Lymoste, ‘i 
for oon bede for Tomas Wether and his two ser- 4) 8 
vanntes by the tyme of ij wekes viijd., so to them 
amountethe the hole : : , 
Payde also to a Copersmythe dwellinge in Sowth 
werke for a ketull weyinge xxxiilj lib. at mid. ob. dis. ixd. 
the lib., whiche ketull was delivered to the cryste Dre 
amountynge to 


Payde also by the hondis of the seyde Tomas Sperte for 
the vytelles of iiij C. mariners that holpe to bryngge 
the seyde schipp from Eyrethe to Barkyn Creke by 
the tyme of ii1) dais thes parcells folowinge furste 
to Parker, baker, of Dettford for xxx dosen of brede 
xxxs., paide also to Wylliam, bocher of Eyrethe, 
and to a bocher in Sowthe werke for the flesche of 
hipaa xs., paide also to Goldinge of Wullewyche }ixli. xjs. yd. 
or x pipes of bere at v)s. viijd. the pipe jti. vjs. 
viijd., and for dj m* of wode ijs. vjd. and for ij 
dosen of candelles ijs., whiche brede, bere, fysche, 
and flesche, wode, and candell was spent and occu- 
pyed by iiij C. persons aforeseid by the tyme of ini) 

is begynnynge the secund daye of Decembre, and 
endinge the v" daie of the seyde monthe amount- 
ingeto . ° . . . . 

The qweyer of accompte of the Kinges Ryall Schipps beynge in 
Temmys, from xj daye of Aprile, in the vj yere of the Reigne of the 
most redowtyst Kynge Henry the vu)'" unto the 

The Mary Imperiall, 
The Marie and John, 
The Great Barke, 
The Marie George, 
The Rose Galle, 

The Great Barbara, 
The Swepestake, 

The Henry Grace dew, 
The Criste. 
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The Grett Also payde to John Brereley, purser 
Barke. in the seyde schippe, for serten stuffe, 
to hym bowght, that is to seye, for v) scopes, xij d. 
for vj bowles, xijd. for xvli of thrommes, is. yd. 
for nayles, jd. ford) m' bylletts to hett pyche, 1)s. 
vjd. for vj) stone of owcam, i)s. and for vj. scoperes, 
iijs. for a dosen of lether bagres for gonners, v)s. 
for uj dosen of parchemente skynnes tor gonners, 
after the ratte of 1)s. injd. the dosen, vis. for vij. 
queyeres of papere mall, at viijd. the queyer, iijs. 
vijd. for ii) peyre of balaunces to wey gonepow- 
der, xyd. forij soundynge lynes, xviijd. for oon 
compace and a rennynge glasse, vs. for the ca- 
rege of harnes owt of London to the schippe att 
Depford, xijd. for oon whitt lambe-skynne, to 
make sponges, jd. for mendinge of the pyche 
ketull, injd. for the hyre of a where with C. dj of 
talowe from London to the schippe, ijd. for dj 
m‘ of scopernayles, xxd. for dj m* of vj penny 
nayles, ijs. for dj m* of ij penny nayles, xijd. 
for am of smalle takettes for the gonners, iiijd. 
for v). whitte plates, vjd. for vj blake plates for 
charginge ladulls, xijd._ So to hym payed amounte 
the hole to : ; . ‘ 
Waygees of Schipwrygettes, wayggyde by the daie. 
John Jerrarde, at vijd. the daye, by ii) dais, xxid. 
John Beke, at iijd. the daye, ss iy dais, . xijd. 
Berclemewe Moptid, at vijd. the daye, by 4 
iij dais, pipe 
His Sone, at injd. the daye, by uj dais. ixd. -. ixd 
Robert Bolte, at vjd. the daye, by oon daie yjd. aut ry 


xlvjs. iii d. 


The M John Blakemon, at vjd. the daie) _ ... 
G : cae by the tyme of vj daies a 
Temata. Willian Tyler, at vjd. the daic, Ya: 

vante. iij 


by the tyme of v) dais 
Payde also to John Restryke, master in the seyde 

schippe, for the vytellinge of the seyd vij Carpin- 

teres and Calkers, wurkyn on the sevde schippe, by liijs. xjd. 
the 2 ia of xxv dais, every of them, att ijd. q* dj q* 


the daye, amountethe to . , 
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27, John Street, Bedford Row, February 11th, 1845. 
Srr.—Having just returned from a voyage to China, I beg to offer you 
the following remarks, and which perhaps may be found useful for the 
information of mariners. I found on making the Island of St. Paul 
(Indian Ocean) that its lougitude was too far east, and instead of its being 
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77° 52’ E., I made it in about 77° 30’ E., this I was confirmed in, by 
my run to Java Head, about three weeks after. 

The islands of St. Pierre, off the north-west coast of Borneo (China 
Sea, ) are also incorrectly placed, as by a run of three days from Gaspar 
Island, where I had excellent sights for my watches, and also at noon 
when I was near them, I find they are placed too far east, and instead 
of their longitude being 108° 53’ E., their longitude is 108° 43’ E. 

I would now beg to offer some remarks relative to chronometers, and 
the fearful consequences that may arise if we place too much confidence 
in them, which from their beautiful and improved construction we are now 
too apt to do, and neglect those observations of the Heavenly bodies 
(which can only be of use by their being in constant practice) when you 
may have confidence in them. 

On my outward voyage, I had a beautiful watch of Murray’s, which 
differed only nine seconds, in my run from Portsmouth to the Great 
Ladrone (on the coast of China). I placed t reliance on this watch 
during my homeward voyage, after leaving the coast of Java, and as soon 
as the moon came in distance I obtained a few sets of sights which gave 
the watch a considerable error, nearly three minutes. At this time I 
imagined my distances must have been incorrect, but the day previous 
to getting on the L’Agulhas bank, and in a run of about thirty days from 
Java Head, I was fortunate enough to get the mean of some thirt or 
forty distances, and I was much astonished that they gave the watch an 
error of ninety miles to the westward. I also carefully observed the sun’s 
semi-diameter, and this corresponding with the Nautical Almanac, gave 
me confidence in my sights, and shook my confidence in the chrono- 
meters. It also fortunately placed me on my guard, and as on rounding 
the land, I was in a position to make Cape L'Agulhas at daylight I did 
not bear away. I was running nine knots at the time, with a strong 
S.S.W. wind, and did not see the Cape until 2 p.m., having run since 
daylight about 80 miles departure, which made the lunar sights as near 
correct as I could take the bearings of the land, at about four leagues 
distance in hazy weather. Had I been by chronometer, near the longi- 
tude of the Cape in the evening, I certainly should have borne awa 
before morning, and had I done so, the melancholy fate of the ship which 
I commanded would, I fear, have been similar to the Arniston, Northum- 
berland, and various others. 

How to account for this error in the watch has quite bewildered me, 
excepting it arose from magnetic attraction, as from some cause or care- 
lessness a brace of pistols was placed close to the watches, which I had 
removed, directly I found the watches had altered their rates. The chro- 
nometer has since remained stationary, and retains the same rate as when 
I was off the Cape. 

On my passage towards England, after rounding the Cape, I took 
eh opportunity of obtaining lunar distances ; and two oy before I 
reached St. Helena, I spoke a ship which had also seen Cape L’Agulhas, 
and we differed seventy miles in our longitude. This startled me. But 
when I found my brother mariner had not taken any lunar sights, and 
having confidence in my instrument, I steered boldly for the island, and 
made it ahead about an hour before daylight. 

I was at St. Helena two days. Each day I got the Greenwich time from 
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the observatory, and in taking the mean of my lunars about 100 distan- 
ces, I was much pleased to find we only differed one second from each 
other. 

I would from these circumstances caution mariners, not to be too con- 
fident in their chronometers, and to lose no opportunity of obtaining 
lunar observations when practicable, and which I fear is now too much 
neglected, and which unless they are constantly practised can be of little 
avail, and can give no confidence to the observer. I have generally rated 
my chronometers by lunars, and have hitherto been fortunately correct 
in doing so, as they seldom retain the rate given by their constructors, 
and having two sextants, one of which being Troughton’s, which as an 
instrument of confidence for navigation, is worth to me all the chronome- 
ters that were ever constructed. 

I have once before made some small contribution to your work, and 
am a subscriber from its commencement, and many an agreeable hour, I 
spend at sea in conning over its pages. Should you think this worth in- 
eerting, or any part of it in your publication, I beg you will do so. 

I have the honour, &c., 
T. N. WERE, 
To the Editor, $c. Commander of the Ship City of Derry. 
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Srr.—Every thing which relates to our maritime commerce must be in- 
teresting to the patriot ; for, however wedded men may be to their own 
private interests, we may presume, that there are few or none who are 
unmindful of the peers) prosperity of their oe 

With respect to the Enghsh Channel it is well known that surveys 
have been held by competent ofhcers, and that some of their reports have 
been published. From the Report of the Commissioners appointed in 
1844, it appears that Refuge Harbours are recommended to be formed 
at Dover, Seaford, and Portland. One at the Scilly islands would prove 
of vast importance to our shipping. 

The estimated expense of forming the three havens is stated to be— 
for Dover £2,500,000 ; for Seaford £1,250,000 ; and for Portland £500, 
000. Harwich is added, at a cost of £50,000. But the result of any 
determination of the Government to fulfil these recommendations seems 
yet to be in embryo. 

It has been often remarked that, “nothing is certain but death” ; but 
is it not evident to our senses, to our intelligence, as to our observation, 
that mutation is also certain in the moral as in the physical world ? “ Pro- 
erastination is the thief of time”, and delay often leads to difficulties which 
mizht have been averted by a timely promptitude and the display of a 
little exertion. Let us, therefore, be vigilant at the present, that we may 
not reproach ourselves in the future. The political horizon may be clear 
at this moment, (but mutation hangs e’en on a sunny ray.) and it is 
quite impossible to predict how long it may continue unclouded. 

A glance at the revolution which that potent power, steam, has effected 
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since the close of the last war, in the means by which we on our 
ocean commerce—the innovation which it has introduced into the Naval 
establishments of other nations as well as our own, ought to convince us 
that a future war will be conducted at sea in a very different manner from 
any of the preceding wars. Hence, as our commerce is the main-spring 
of our prosperity, it behoves us to guard against all risks to its interrup- 
tion ; and, as the English Channel is the “ high-road” which conducts to 
the great national emporium, and there is no harbour of refuge (properly 
so called) on its shore, wherein our mercantile shipping could find a ready 
shelter, or security from storm or enemy, it is sincerely to be hoped that 
sae air no longer ensue in the consummation of so desirable a point 
as that of establishing more than one haven on that line. 

With reference to the improvement of ports, private interests will, no 
doubt, urge wealthy and enterprising individuals to exert themselves in 
the formation of docks, basins, and breakwaters ; and even to form new 
harbours, deepen rivers, &c. ; but the sort of havens required for general 
pe are on too large a scale and too expensive in their formation, 

r private means. The Bute Docks at Newport, on the Bristol Channel, 
and those of Seaham harbour on the eastern coast, attest what can be 
effected by individual enterprise. At Brixham a haven has been formed ; 
and I find in a Report of Messrs. Stephenson, Civil Engineers to the Perth 
Navigation Commissioners, the following particulars with reference to 
the improvement of the navigation of the river Tay, which I have no 
doubt will prove interesting to those who have not seen the Report. 

In the prefatory notice the improvements already accomplished are 
shown ; “ Firstly : a considerable ere of the water-way, by which 
steamers of draught can ply even at low water, and vessels drawing 
14 feet of water can come up to Perth in one tide. Secondly, a cleaner 
and freer passage for the tidal wave has been obtained ; by which means 
it now begins to flow at Perth fifty minutes sooner tban before, while 
the duration of high water is undiminished. These increased facilities 
have produced a considerable increase in the tonnage and trade of the 

rt. 

a In 1833, the registered tonnage was 5,403. The number of vessels 
of 100 tons and upwards being 12 tons; and the largest 144 tons. In 
1844, the tonnage was increased to 8,646, including 22 vessels from 100 
to 150 tons; 7 from 150 to 200; 6 from 200 to 300; and 2 above 400 
tons register. Many large vessels from foreign parts are now in the 
habit of reer to the harbour, instead of unloading, as formerly, at 
Newburgh ; and are, in many instances enabled to reach Perth in one 
tide from the German Ocean.” 

What follows is an undeniable evidence of the benefit to the state 
from such local improvements ; and may, perhaps, induce the Govern- 
ment to assist by a money loan, when needed, the efforts of local autho- 
rities desirous of improving river navigation and attached ports. The 
customs, which, before the commencement of the statuary operations, 
produced only £2,969, have, on an average of the last five years, pro- 
duced the sum of £16,837 ; and were, in one year so high as £25,767. 

The completion of the above named improvements, it appears, cost 
the Harbour Commission upwards of £53,000. 

The further improvements contemplated:are—For the lower part of 
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the river the formation of a line of conservation for the margin of the 
Channel, by the erection of a system of rubble-walling, instead of the 

resent irregular and broken line of shore, formed by the protrusion of 
jetties into the stream, The advantage expected from such disposition of 
walling are thus stated :—“ From our knowledge of the effects of similar 
operations on other navigations with which we have been professionally 
connected, we have no hesitation in saving, that were such a wall as we 
pose, carried in a judicious line of direction, from a point near the 
unetion of the Earn to a point at or near Flisk Point, the level of the 
be water between Newburgh and Balmbreich would soon be lowered. and 
the present obstruction to the passage of the tidal wave being removed, its 
propagation would be greatly accelerated. This change would, of itself, 
openite beneficially on the whole line of navigation to Perth, at which place 
the tirst of tlood would be hastened. in proportion to its earlier appearance at 
Newburgh, while the scour would be rendered more effective.” In con- 
nevtion with that work, the continuance of dredging the upper part of the 
river is recommended, the beueticial effects of which on the chanrel of 
the Tay, are still far below their limits. By these means, a depth of 
fram 19 to 20 feet at high water spring tides up to Perth woubkd be ob- 
tained: and by continuing these operadens, the depth would be further 
increas, The backwater of the nver would not be imterfered with by 
these mpnwwements The estimated ecst—a reugh aoororimapn—ss 
statal at from £45,000 to £50,000. In oonchasion. Mesers. S. stare that 
the estaltishment of wet docks at Perth as pryp wed in the remcet af IS 
ai partialy executed, eoukd noe ful im connecaoa with sock an moreore 
mrent in the narication as they have paintad ogi to be anteosed wth 
creat alvantice Ov to the anv of Perth and the wooke som moc 
Adstreet of county. . 
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1. The formation of ports of refuge for the safety and convenience of ves- 
sels navigating the British Channel. 

2. That these should be calculated to become, in the event of hostilities, 
the stations for ships of war. 

3. The consideration of expense, as compared with the public advantages 
likely to result from the construction of such works. 

Our instructions do not bind us by any strictly specific limits. We are 
told, ‘if we think one harbour in the channel is not sufficient, we are at 
liberty to extend our inquiries accordingly.” 

We avail ourselves of the scope thus given to us, and being unanimously of 
opinion that one harbour would not be sufficient, we proceeded to the extreme 
west of the narrow part of the channel at Portland, and eastward to Harwich, 
which, though not strictly within the limits of the channel, is on the south- 
east coast, and forms an important termination to our line in that direction. 
Any less comprehensive views of the coast would have fallen short of the spi- 
rit of your lordships’ instructions. 

The surveyors placed at our disposal by the Admiralty were directed to 
make detailed surveys of the anchoring ground at each place, and also to as- 
certain if any change had occurred since the publication of the last charts. 

This service has been admirably performed by Capt. Washington, and the 
officers of her Majesty’s surveying vessel the Blazer, at the eastern ports, 
and at Portland with equal skill by Commander Sherringham, and the officers 
of the Fearless surveying vessel. 

Throughout our proceedings we have received unlimited assistance from 
the Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty, and amongst other advantages, 
their lordships have permitted us to refer, as occasion required, to their hy- 
d pher, Captain Beaufort, whose ready help has been most useful. 

We obtained every information we could desire from the officers of the 
Cinque Ports, from the officers of the Royal Engineers, the collectors of cus- 
toms, and from the officers of the Coast Guard. 

The report of the select committee of the House of Commons on Ship- 
wrecks, to which we are referred by your lordships, has been read by each 
member of the commission, and the copious information contained in that 
volume, is well worthy the attention of all who may at any time be engaged 
. considering matters relating to the ports and maritime interests of the 

ingdom. 

I was not to be su ed that an inquiry of such a nature as the construc- 
tion of harbours sould be entered on without ee forward many intcelli- 
gent persons with propositions of various kinds, and the appendix shows their 
names, and the nature of their proposals. 

To each individual we have given a patient hearing, as our minutes of ex- 
amination fully testify, and every fair consideration has been bestowed on 
their plans. 

We invited the chairman of Lloyd’s and the chairman of the Shipowners’ 
Society to mect us, or to delegate others to state the opinions of those great 
mercantile bodies, with reference to the positions they consider best as ports 
for the shelter of their trade. 

We have also had before us every class of persons who were thought capa- 
ble of affording information, including several eminent engineers ; and in order 
to guard against the often misleading opinions of residents at the different 
ports, we have examined many others practically, acquainted with the various 
places, whom we believed to be unbiassed by local partialities. 

The examination of persons so varied in their pursuits could not but afford 
much useful information ; it has, however, been no light task to deal with the 
conflicting opinions they offer. 

With these preliminary remarks, we proceed to lay before your lordships, 
the result of our deliberate consideration of the whole of the circumstances 
which have earnestly occupied our attention. 
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Forenest.—We proceeded in the first instance to Foreness, near the North 
Foreland, the site which the harbour commission of 1840 recommended as 
the place third in importance for an artificial harbour, giving a preference first 
tu aver and elle to Beachy Head. 

Ie is right to name the persons who composed that commission,® in order 
that their opinions may have the influence justly duc to the high distinction 
they held in their different professions. 

The commission of 1840 had specific limits assigned to its operations— 
namely, “‘l’o vinit the coast between the mouth of the Thames and Selsea 
Bill, to examine the porte with reference to their being available as places of 
shelter for veasela passing through the Channel, in cases of distress from 
weather, and also as places of refuge for merchant vessels from enemies’ cruis- 
era in time of war; and more especially as to their being made stations for 
arined atcamers employed for the protection of our trade in the narrow parts 
of the Channel.” 

We quote thia instruction both with reference to what we have to state 
reapecting Foreneas, and to other matters we shall have to mention in the 
course of our report. 

Forenesa atanda well in the fairway of the traffic between the Thames and 
the Downs, and would, no doubt, if converted into a harbour, frequently 
prove to be a very convenient anchorage for outward-bound vessels caught 
off the Foreland by strong south-west gales, and for homeward-bound ships 
meeting with adverse winds, 

The commission of 1840 give weight to their proposal in favour of Fore- 
ness, by observing that a harbour there “must be regarded as one of refuge 
for vesacls navigating or stationed in the North Sea,” but if their instructions 
had not preeluded them from the consideration of Harwich, we think they 
would have suggested the improvement of that splendid natural harbour, at 
a sinall expense, rather than have proposed a large outlay of money in con- 
structing one at Foreness. 

Nothing can be more manifest than the fact that Harwich, as far as position 
goea, (being actually on the share of the North Sea.) is the proper place far 
@ aquadnon af steamers on that stavion, as well as for a harbour of refuge for 
merchant ships; while the newzhbournng anchorage in Hollesley bay is favour- 
ally suited fir ships af the Lune. 

On this account it seems to us unnecessary to construct a harbour at Fore- 
Nessa, and we chink the commission af 1840 would have taken the same view 
af the subiect, i Harwich had come within their examination. 
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1843, 1606; average 1,600 sail. Of the number of vessels that arrived in 
1844, 31 gave an average of 457 tons each. And when it is recollected that 
more than two-thirds of the trade of Great Britain is carricd on in vessels 
under 400 tons, it shows the advantages the mercantile marine derives from 
‘this port in connection with the Downs. 

The harbour-master states that in the winter of 1832 there were at one 
time 434 sail in the port, and if the additional basin before alluded to at the 
west end be made, there will be room for upwards of 600 sail. 

It will be an improvement if the approaches and entrance to the harbour 
can be deepened by the use of dredging vessels, or other means applicable to 
the purpose. 

The Brake, or Small Downs.—The next place we have to notice is “The 
Brake,” within which is the anchorage called the ‘Small Downs”. 

It is here that a harbour has been proposed by Sir J. H. Pelly, deputy- 
master of the corporation of the Trinity-house, one of the committee of man- 
agement of Ramsgate Harbour, and a member of this commission. Any sug- 
gestion of this nature, coming from such a quarter, could not fail to engage 
our best attention. 

The Small Downs is an anchorage of considerable extent, lying between 
the Brake Sand and the shore northward of Deal. The holding ground is 
good, and it is the general anchorage of the smaller class of merchant vessels, 

ving occasion to bring up in the Downs, thus leaving the Great Downs 
more clear for ships of a larger draught of water. 

The Brake Sand is about five miles in length, with a depth upon it at low 
water spring tides, of from 3 to ]2 feet. It shelters the Small Downs from 
the east in the same way that the Goodwin Sands shelter the whole of the 
Downs for a distance of nine miles. 

We have had before us an elaborate plan, and a very full report, addressed 
to the trustees of Ramsgate Harbour, respecting a design prepared by Sir John 
Rennie, by which it appears that the breakwater he proposes to construct, 
is to be five miles in length, at an estimated cost of £3,280,000. This plan 
is to convert the Small Downs into a close harbour, by constructing a solid 
work along the spine of the Brake, to be brought up two feet above high 
water mark. There is, however, a modified suggestion of Sir John Rennie, 
which, if adopted, would reduce the cost to £1,300,000. 

Another proposition for a work on the Brake Sand is by Captain Vetch, late 
of the Royal Bngineerk by which he proposes to make a shcltered anchorage 
within the Brake at a cost of £85,000. 

A third by Capt. Sir S. Brown, n.n., also for the Brake, the details of which 
will be found in the evidence. 

It has lately been shown by an Admiralty surveyor, Captain Bullock, that 
the Brake Sand has gone about 700 yards bodily in shore. The Trinity-house, 
on obtaining the survey from the Admiralty, shifted the south and middle 
Brake buoys, and issued a printed notice to all mariners of this remarkable 
change. 

The commission of 1840, which included the late Capt. Drew, one of the 
most able men of the Trinity-house, say, in reference to the expediency of 
enclosing the Small Downs, that “ the magnitude and extent of such a work, 
which would require a breakwater and pier of upwards of five miles in length, 
the small depth of water at the northern entrance, and the uncertain nature 
of the foundation, induce us to abandon the idea of a harbour of refuge at 
this place.” 

According to the spirit of your lordships’ instructions, and strictly in con- 
formity with those issued by the Admiralty to the former commission, we have 
in preference directed our attention to the narrow part of the Channel, where 
the navigation is dangerous to ships contending with adverse winds, and where 
in war the risk of capture would be greatest; it is there that we are to pro- 
vide harbours of refuge for merchant ships, and suitable ports to enable our 
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rotta Te x ee De 2 eaois WH sail and which mav be made to receive 

Pes wl oar Ww Mt ee 2orseives warranted 10 proposing any outlay of 
Tot Dol Set SG Se Dew 


(T> be contraued.) 


a 





Mixporo Passace. 


We ace te tted co the Eainess of Ardaseer Hormusiee. Esq. for the fol- 
sowie =ctter Soe Carman Isaacson, of the ship Inglise. in reference to the 
BONS * be Misiom pessice. The meformatiun it couvevs is important 
BS Wo 8 eat DL Wee aS cers of vessels pursuing unusual or intricate 
mrcaes te tase tbe care Camacz [saacaon has done to pur his observations on 
mecorn Dte li Nols Soaetar ck’ research would speediiv be most benefici- 
go. etietaes Do ite VAN alrantace of nangadon. Shipowners should, on 
a WSS CA ote 8 DERE to oScers who show in this manner that they 
cag ee Leto cies > ile Taso w5o aeerves whar be passes and notes what he 
OOser es Ras stato a POSSI ww his own favour, which should not 
Qe ctes ARAL 


Deas Sa As cur late mxcte fom Ctina by the Mindoro Passage is 
eananiwoyw Tae Seruette: TD bave mach p pecasure in tendering the following 
gosematoes wrod DT hac che satan of making. and (as the voyage is 
QR ALY Sewer aves tar inm ze) sould you deem them worthy of 
Ww oy Noo te the menatile Burl vou are al “Eberty to do so. 

Wee Nace Rass ot ccoace with rhe Faize Rubahny on the 18th 
July. ad cercoee! rerariacy dae weather as far down the Chinese Seas 
gai lay No acd ea 139 2 EL when i: became squallv and threatening 
wesl et. W228 Pvt Swen w Weewani: however. we experienced no further 
MRO etneihoe OF Bie teat a tan the SPUTUng some of our sails, and four 
SUUYESN YE Gas WLus Oe as: this proved unfortunate, as we by 
DX vragen cumenes a tte suthwand of the Apo Shoals, and expected 
b trade tre Lint Wo Rosvao instead of which. the current had set us so 
CAEN AY go Le Tete, thar woen we made a landtall, it proved to be 
Pact Cxavete or M taer [Sands we med to work to the southward, but 
the wealder ot cued sw Nat that we bore up for Mindoro, to work down 
Rotwees tat aa ai ioe Abe Souls: these dancers we saw on the 31st. 
bewcd fet sow that rhe and of Mindoro should be described as ge- 
tera were Dat and mooctainecs. Horsburch only remarks that Mount 
Calavete nay be See & OocNcrahle distance in clear weather, whereas the 
WANE A De ai ss very Rich throusheut, which made me think (Mount 
Cahaciy Nog ae I Sad made the group of Calamaines, which are 
GS gooey as hash, 

‘PRom are two aa sad to be off Point Pandan on the island of Min- 
dom whsoh ie at east Scr ar five miles northward of the point as laid down, 
ani ar peo he mos covend with trees. On the Ist of August we had 
Boe weathor ani were ad the south-east of Mindoro, and off the islands off 
Ae Xeon aad Lon) on tae 2nd we cleared the all important danger of the 
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“ Camden” Shoal, which I am satisfied is laid down in the new charts at least 
10 miles to westward of its true position; however, I cannot do better than 
give ap account of my own proceedings, as they must prove a sure and safe 
guide for all future navigators. 

We had the wind veering from southward to S.W. After weathering the 
Apo Shoals, we stood well over to the westward towards Busvagon, which 
enabled us at daylight on the morning of the 2nd to lay well to windward of 
Ambalon and Ylin. A fresh breeze sprung up about S.S.W. We lay down 
S.E., and by not bringing the westernmost island tothe westward of N.N.W., 
until “ Quiniluban” hove in sight, bearing S.b.W. to S.S.W., I felt confident 
in pushing through the passage without making a tack, (the Faize Rubahny 
following in our wake). Nocwitheaanding our running direct over the 
Camden Shoal as laid down, my impression is, that we saw the spot where 
that unfortunate ship was lost about two or three leagues to eastward of us, 
the true situation of which I make to be lat. 11° 51’ N. and long. 121° 21’ 
E. Soundings were obtained of 35 fathoms in running the route described. 

Of course the above position of the Shoal is but imaginary ; all I can vouch 
for is, that it does not exist as far westward as now placed in the late edition 
of Horsburgh's Charts. Proceeding towards the island of Panay, we passed 
an island not laid down in Horsburgh’s Charts. I make it about lat. 11° 
38° N. and long. 121° 45’ E., and may be seen three or four leagues off from 
the deck of a large ship. I would next remark, that the danger called the 
Dry Sand should be described as a low Sandy Island, much covered with 
trees, and very picturesque; indeed far more so than the well known Tree 
Island, at the entrance of Singapore Strait. 

I will now proceed towards the Straits of Bassilan, which we passed 
safely through on the 9th. I have one or two observations to make relative 
to these Straits. In the first place the islands called the “ Sangboys,” are 
laid down at least 4/ too far to the northward, and I would defy any stranger 
to discover the island of “Santa Cruz” until he had fairly passed to the 
eastward of it, there being no description of it whatever in Horsburgh. The 
following may be useful: It is a long, low, woody island, on a level with the 
Mindanao shore ; it reminded me much of Pulo Cocob, which is on the 
south part of Asia, off Sanjong Balons, only there we have a difference of 
colour to distinguish it, which Santa Cruz has not. There is another low 
island similar to it, but I could not distinctly make it out. With regard to 
the navigation of these Straits, nothing can be more simple: there appears to 
be a reef bearing S.W. of Santa Cruz, six, and not twelve miles to westward, 
as the Chinese Repository has it down. The route I pursued was standing 
directly over to Bassilan, before I hauled to the eastward, and stood close in 
shore along the island ; when the town of “ Samboangan” on Mindanao bears 
north, I believe you may stand in, working well over towards Santa Cruz Is- 
land without fear. ; 

On the 16th we made the islands of Celebes, and (from the winds pre- 
vailing at S.W.) far too much to the eastward, as we were not only becalmed 
for five days, but had also an adverse current setting us to the eastward. To 
prove the prevalence of the winds at south-westward, there were three ships, 
one brig, and two schooners in a like dilemma. I would here suggest, as a 
hint for the future, (and a course I would myself adopt), that after getting to 
the southward of a doubtful rock laid down in the Celebes Sea, to make westing 
as far as 120° E. rather than care for southing; that is, I would always, with 
the wind at S.S.W., prefer laying west to S.E., the contrary to which I recently 
adopted, and fear lost ground by it. : ; 

I think I must already have exhausted your patience ; however I have still 
one more observation to make, and that I consider a most important one, 
namely, that the whole of the northern part of Celebes is laid down at least 
from 20’ to 30! too far to the westward: this I proved not only bad three 
good chronometers, but also by some excellent lunar observations taken by 
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myself and officers on two successive days. I consider this mistake to fie as 
far to the southward as Cape Semoel; further south than that I cannot vouch 
for. We passed through the Macassar Straits into the Java Sea on the 29th, 
where we experienced very light and variable winds, but delightful weather, 
which determined me on Ist September to proceed to Batavia instead of 
Anjer, understanding from those who had been there before, that a ship was 
supplied far better, and more expeditiously there than at the latter port. 

We anchored there on the 4th ultimo, at 3 p.m., and left at daylight on the 
7th; experienced a splendid run through the various shoals, and passed 
Anjer at 6 p.m. on the same day. 

e Faize Rubahny parted ners with us on the SIst August, pro- 
ceeding to Singapore vid Carimata Passage. 
I remain, dear, Sirs, faithfully your's, 
Henry S. H. Isaacson. 
Ship Inglis, Bombay Harbour, 14th Oct., 1844. 
To Messrs. B. and A. Hormagee. 





PPAF 


Royat Eastern Yacut CLtus—Edinburgh and Leith. 


OTLAND, as we have already stated in the present volume of the Nautical, 
ante p. 32,) sses but two Yacht Clubs, viz. the Royal Northern® and 
the Royal tern, the former having their rendezvous in the Clyde, the 
latter in the Frith of Forth. The Clyde Club, with its list of 49 sail, was 
noticed in the Nautical for October 1844, p. 634. In regard to the origin of 
the Edinburgh and Leith Club, we may premise that, by a copy of the Re- 
gatta Register for April and May, 1836, now before us, it appears (pp. 14, 33,) 
that a meeting was heldat Edinburgh on the 21st of December, 1835, when 
it was resolved to establish an Association for the purpose of promoting 
aquatic amusements and competition in sailing and rowing matches among 
the seafaring population within the Frith of Forth. On the same date were 
appointed office-bearers and a Committee toc the necessary arrange- 
ments into effect. On the 30th of March, 1836, the Club was first constituted 
and called the Eastern tta Club. In a few weeks afterwards His Ma- 
jesty William the Fourth e its Patron, and the name was thereupon 
changed to the Royal Eastern Yacht Club, which name the Club still retains. 
The maiden regatta commenced on Thursday the 14th of July, 1836, and 
continued three days, and among other matters we remember that the Forth 
and Clyde Canal Company liberally granted permission for all yachts goin 
to or from the rendezvous at Leith, to pass through the canal free of toll. 
Altogether, what with the racing, and the public breakfast, and the dinner, 
and the ball, “ all went merry as a marriage bell.” On this the first start of 
the Royal Eastern Yacht Club the winning yachts were the Gleam, 30 tons, 
J. C. Buchanan, Esq.; Will o’the Wisp, 40 tons, Sir R. Harland ; Clarence, 
18 tons, R. Sinclair, Esq.+; Firefly, 11 tons, R. Morris, .; and Lufra, 
81 tons, Lord John Scott ; Lufra beating seven opponents. There were also 
many sailing and rowing matches among fishermen and others for various 


prizes. 
Now, since the above maiden regatta in the Frith of Forth, some nine 


© The Secretary of the Royal Northern Yacht Club is Mr. J. Allan, of 120 
Buchannan Street, Glasgow ; the Secretary of the Royal Eastern Yacht Club, 
is Mr. A. Hamilton, of 29, Rutland Square, Edinburgh; the Secretary of the 
Royal Western Yacht Club, is Mr. Walter Lomer, Plymouth; and the Secre- 
tary of the Royal Southern Yacht Club, is Mr. J. Knight, Southampton. 


+ This was the twenty-seventh prize won by the Clarence in the course 
of a few years!!! 
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years bave Tt run out, and the Royal Eastern Yacht Club, though cer- 
tainly not so well supported as it ought to be by the ‘“‘ Modern Athenians,” 
atill “holds its own,” and, moreover, “ flouts the sky” with the blue banner 
assigned to it by the Admiralty Warrant of June 30, 1836. 

The Burgee worn by the Club is also blue with a St. Andrew's Cross at 
the head of the flag, and an Imperial Crown in the centre of the cross, 
(white on a red field) 

Her ea the Queen patronizes this Club; his Grace the Duke of 
Buccleugh is Commodore, and the Earl of Roseberry, Vice-Commodore; a 
most efficient Committee and other officers head the list of members, whose 
names, however, we must withhold till the list of yachts for 1845 is corrected 
and put into circulation, and the date of the next regatta fixed. In con- 
cluding our present notice of the Royal Eastern Yacht Club we may state, 
that the entrance fee is but two guineas, the annual subscription one, and 
that any of the readers of the Nautical who may desire further information 
will ever receive the test attention from the gentleman who now officiates 
as Secretary, and whose address is given in our note. The Frith of Forth 
Regatta will probably come off at the end of July or the beginning of August, 
if we may rely on the rumours that have reached us. 





IN NSN IND NN ND RAINING Nl tt Nt at NLL Mec Nec NON 


NaAvuTIcAL INVENTIONS. 


Six.—You will pardon me for addressing these lines to you; their perusal 
will absorb some of your valuable time, which might be better employed. 

I am a subscriber to the Nautical from its Se , and have found much 
valuable information in it. No seaman should be without it. 

At your recommendation I have adopted Rodger’s anchors since 1838, and 
assure you never found any better; I have tried them on rock, clay, sand, and 
mud, and have found them on all kinds of ground equally well; they never 
come home an inch. I am making my grapnels, which I am obliged to use 
occasionally on Rodger’s principle ; they also answer better than those of the 
old form. Even in point of economy Rodger’s anchors are to be abil 
for under some circumstances, I have taken them 10 per cent lighter than 
thoee of the old form, and they hold better. I would not have an old mud 
dragger on board for half the price. 

An observation on them which I have not found in the Nautical, is, that 
when a Rodger’s anchor comes home on hard ground, it is fairly dragged 
through the soil, instead of which an old form anchor comes above ground, 
and jumps along, till meeting a small elevation it takes again, and by the 

flue is much prevented from going quickly into the ground. ; 
ore reading hus far, you have observed already that I am a foreigner, 
and as such, I have some requests to make to you. 

First, when you favor us with the invention of some new instrument, please 
to | gaa price of it down, and where we might get it. 

please to give us the prices of new books and Admiralty charts, so 
that we may know what we have to pay. This will bring our money to En- 
iene your knowledge to us; in this way our mutual interest be for- 


Further, I should wish to see more new inventions taken notice of, as 
amongst others, of a valuable way of preventing the windlass to go over-head, 
or throw the palls out, invented by a collier-captain of Sunderland. It is as 
simple as useful in practice; it prevents the shaking of the vessel when 
the chain is paying out, which motion is very disagreeable to passengers ; be- 
sides it is very cheap, not above £10, according to the size of the vessel, ri- 
ding chocks becoming almost useless. It.is so useful, and yet so little known. | 
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Also I should wish to hear arguments in favour and against iron vessels, it 
is a subject well worth discussing in these days. 
If you think proper to publish some of my observations, you will please to 
Gandate them into good English. 
I remain, &c., 


To the Editor, §c. An ADMIRER. 
(‘An Admirer” would oblige us by sending his name and address to the Ep.) 





Marcuant Seamen's Act.—In previous numbers we have given some ea 
ticulars of this Act, which came into operation on the lst of January last. 
But there is one of the clauses of this act which effects a revolution of very 

t importance, and entirely in the face of the dictum of some of the most 
eminent of our judges, both of the past and present period. In the event of 
the loss of a vessel by shipwreck, the law, as heretofore laid down, deprived 
the seamen of all claim for wages, except to the extent that freight was earned. 
The legal phraseology was, that freight was the mother of wages, and by in- 
duction, where the mother had no existence there could be no legitimate off- 
spring. Under this dictum of the judges, the greatest conceivable hardship 
was often inflicted on the most meritorious and deserving men, such as when 
a ship, on her return from a long voyage, was wrecked in the Channel, or in 
the very mouth of the port of homeward entry, unfortunately not a rare occur- 
rence. In all such cases, whatever may have been the amount of wages due, 
the seamen had no legal claim for wages from the port where the cargo then 
on board was taken in. 

The reasons given in justification of this dictum by the judges—reasons 
more than once elaborately laid down by some of our eminent jurists, were, 
that the strongest possible incentive should be held out for the men to exert 
themselves to the utmost for the safety of property so much exposed to peril. 
To carry this principle to its climax, wages were excluded from legal insur- 
ance, whilst the ship, freight, and c were all within the pale of that form 
of protection. A vessel might embark a cargo from the most distant part of 
the globe, and the ship, cargo, and freight be insured on the homeward voy- 
age. This is, indeed, the uniform practice. Suppose the vessel twelve 
months, or any portion of that time, on her passage, and at length lost upon 
our own shores, every individual having an interest in the property possesses 
the legal right to be indemnified to the full extent for which he is covered ; 
but the seaman, who forfeits all claim to his wages, and most generally under 
such circumsiances with the loss of every article of his clothing, if he escapes 
with life. The anomaly and marked injustice of such a case is then most ap- 

nt. 

Phe seaman is told, in the first instance, that freight is the mother of wages; 
that he can have no legal claim to the latter until the former is earned. He 
is further told that he cannot be allowed to provide against such a contin- 
gency as the loss of the ship by aarp fag wages. The shipowner, per con- 
tra, is allowed to insure not only the ship but the freight, upon which the 
be of the seamen depends, and in the event of joss obtains full payment 
for both, and sends the seamen adrift without one farthing as indemnity. The 
amended act to which we have alluded has at length put an end to this mon- 
strous injustice, which could only have been tolerated so long by the sanction 
given to it by the perverted notions of a past period of our social history. In 
cases of wreck, in future, if the seaman exerts himself to the utmost of his 
wer to save the ship, cargo, &c., he will have a legal right to all the wages 
ue to him, without reference to whether the vessel has earned freight or 

not. 





Istaxd or Ascenstox.—The little Island of Ascension, according to late 
accounts, is fast improving under the indefatigable exertions of the Marines 
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of the establishment. Commander Morrell, z.n., then acting, but lately con- 
firmed to the command of the island, was, on the 25th of November last, 
living on board H.M.S. Tortoise, while Capt. Fraser, of the Royal Marines, 
under the Commander's authority, was carrying on the works on shore. The 
working parties were cleaning and deepening the turtle-ponds, making them 
capable of holding full 1500 turtle ; and we are happy to say these agreeable 
reptiles were appearing on the coast, and a good season was expected. 
There were about 1000 tons of water in the old tanks, despite the constant 
demands of the guano pe touching at the island. A large tank above 
eo ind Springs (where the land-drain, which refreshed that voyager of old, 
has already been directed into tanks), is in contemplation. The new work 
is to hold 2000 tons of water, and from its situation there is every probability 
of its being collected by the tropical showers beating against the rocks, the 
face of which the Marines are now scarping. A new church has been erected 
within the last six months, which will hold more than three times the 
stre of the present garrison, and several houses for the officers, and stores 
and sheds for coal, &c. have been built. Altogether, the greatest activity is 
displayed in this little community. Ascension promises, more than ever, 
to be a useful rendezvous for shipping in this part of the world. The island 
and squadron on the coast are healthy. 





Istanp Sr. Paut.—Amsterdam, Jan. 23.—Extract of a letter from 
Batavia, dated Oct. 4, 1844—‘* On my voyage out, being off the island 
of St. Paul, I went on shore ina boat to make observations. We heard at St. 
Paul that that island, and the Island of Amsterdam, were taken possession 
of on the 23rd of July, 1843, in the name and at the instance of Adam 
Mixostawsky, a Polish exile, who now exercises his authority on both islands. 
The establishment consists of 56 persons, among whom are 6 soldiers and 20 
negroes and negresses who have the care of domestic affairs; the men are 
employed in the whale fishery,—the oil is boiled in the island, and four 
vessels (schooner and brigs) are constantly employed in conveying it to 
Bourbon,” —7imes. 





Orances rrom Begsmupa,—At the meeting of the Horticultural Society, 
held lately, Dr. Lindley exhibited some oranges of fine quality from 
Colonel Reid, Governor of the Bermudas. On account of the probable de- 
struction of orange orchards in the Western Islands, the attention of the 
local government had been earnestly turned to the subject, and it was pie 
bable that this fruit would in future form an extensive article of import from 
this colony. The quality of the fruit is excellent. 





PREVENTION OF Dry-Ror 1n TIMBER. 


S1e.—On this subject a communication of mine appears in the United Service 
Journal for 1831, (Part 1, p. 368,) wherein it is stated that, “it had been 
found from long experience, that the water in the reservoirs for supplying the 
recipitate pits at the copper-mine works at Parry's mountain in Anglesea, 
has the property of preserving timber from decay and dry-rot in a surprisin: 
manner, by the short process of steeping it therein a few weeks only; an 
that, it has such a powerful effect in hardening the wood, as to blunt the 
sharpest tools. It consequently, is found necessary to shape and fit the wood 
completely for the use intended, before it is put into this water for seasoning.” 
The water of Parry's mine is impregnated with sulphuric or vitriolic acid. 
The communication has also the following remarks: “The Peat bogs of 
Britain and Irelarid seem to offer receptacles for our ship timber, that would, 
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without further application or expense effectually prevent its decay by the 
-rot.” 

y Opinion is derived from the well-known anticeptic qualities of peat in 
its natural state ; so powerful, indeed, as to have preserved and hardened 
wood to an astonishing degree, and that for a period, which, although un- 
known, may be calculated at more than a century, and in some instances, 

rhaps, for many hundred years. It has also been found to prevent the 
bunvat body from decay, and to have brought the ipidermis into a state re- 
sembling tanned leather,—no doubt, therefore, can be formed of its anticeptic 

ualities in ligneous and animal bodies whilst immersed or imbedded in it; 
the test for consideration is that, of bodies steeped for a given time, retaining 
this preservative quality after being removed and dried. 

Has the tanner’s process been ever tried upon wood ? 

The bane and antidote often go hand-in-hand; are often co-existent in the 
same body ;—heat repels heat, and snow produces warmth ; the very juice 
extracted from wood may thus serve to preserve it from decay. 

Would not the steeping of flax and hemp in tan pits, prevent mildew (which 
is supposed to proceed from the minute parasitical fungi that produces dry- 
au in canvas, or premature decay in rope P 

here seems no doubt that the gallic acid of oak assumes a purple tint 
from contact with iron; but I have seen it when the green bark has been 
stripped off which iron has not touched; perhaps the air has something to do 
in the matter. 

The information, alluded to, was obtained by a Nayal officer from the Rev. 
G. Williams of Rhicolas in North Wales, and the communication I gave with 
the initials “ H. O.” which I shall not alter here. H. O. 





Pirates IN THE MEDITERRANEAN.—Advices were received at Lloyd's 
5th of Feb., 1845, from their agents at Gibraltar and Patras, reporting the 
presence of pirates in the above seas. The agent at the former port states, 
that the Spanish brig Sorpresa, bound from Cadiz for Laguayra, had returned 
to Cadiz, the Captain reporting that when he had proceeded as far as Cape 
St. Vincent, three piratical vessels—a bark, brig, and schooner, hove in sight, 
and the brig gave chase to him, but he after being chased for some 
days, to re-anchor in Cadiz bay. | 

The agent at Patras reports that an Ionian vessel, with 2000 dollars on 
board, on her way to the Gulph of Corinth, to load currants for a British 
merchant, anchored in a creek, through stress of weather, where she was 
waylaid by a pirate, and attacked, but the crew repulsed them; the clerk in 
charge of the money was, however, seriously wounded. 

On the above news reaching Gibraltar, Her Majesty’s ship Scout, the 
Swedish corvette Karlskrona, and the Danish brig of war Mercurie all 

roceeded to sea to cruise in the above neighbourhood. In the mean-time 
it will be well if all merchant vessels bound up the Mediterranean be pro- 
vided with arms and ammunition, in case they should fall in with them. 

(The above account is taken from the Zimes of Feb. 6th. We presume 
that the piracy at Patras is the one referred to in the February number of 
the Nautical, p. 99. But to have a piratical division consisting of a schooner, 
a brig, and a bark cruising in company off Cape St. Vincent, is indeed an 
existing daring novelty, that was little to be looked for in this the reign of 
Queen Vicrozu !!! 





SUBMARINE Currents.—Art the Academie des Sciences, Paris, M. 
resented in the name of M. Amie, two instruments, one to ascertain the 


ction of sub-marine currents, the other to measure their speed. 


iii 
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- These instruments were accompanied by an account of several experiments 
which had been made with them. It states, amongst other things, that the 
greatest speed of the currents on the coasts is, on the coast of Africa, between 
Algiers and Bona, and not, as is generally supposed, between Gibraltar and 
Algiers ; and that in the Straits of Gibraltar there are three parallel currents. 
Near the coasts the direction is from east to west, whereas the central current 
roceeds constantly from the west to the east; the latter is 7 miles wide 
tween Trafalgar and Cape Spartel. The width of the Strait at its narrow- 
est part is 12 miles; between Trafalgar and Cape Spartel it is 27 miles; and 
15 miles between the Point of Europa and Ceuta. 





THe GrReAT Britain STEAM Sarr. 


Shortly after the Great Britain had taken up her station at Blackwall, 
Capt. S. Lushington, on behalf of the passen who had come round from 
Bristol in her, nted Capt. Hosken with the following testimonial ; and, 
in doing so, said it was with extreme pleasure he fulfilled the duty that had 
thus been imposed upon him. 

“* On board the Great Britain Steam Ship, 
“ River Thames, Jan. 26, 1845. 

“‘ We, the undersigned passengers on board the Great Britain steam ship, 
on her experimental voyage from Bristol to London, having witnessed her 
performances during a stiff gale and a heavy sea, and amidst generally unfa- 
vourable weather, feel called upon to express our conviction of her great 
length being no detriment to her sailing qualities and seaworthiness ; and 
of the great advantage of the application of Mr. Smith’s screw; as also our 
sense of the skill, attention, and urbanity of her commander, Lieut. Hosken, 
R.N., and the good conduct of her officers and crew. 

“‘ We further beg to express our high sense of the spirited conduct of the 
company by whom so great a monument of commercial enterprize was de- 
signed and carried out ; and to congratulate them and the enginecrs and 
artizans employed in her construction, upon the success which has attended 
their labours, as evinced by the results of a voyage so well calculated to test 
her powers as the present has been. | 

“ Stephen Lushington, Captain, 2.n., A. Fairbrother, m.p., William Henry 

re Langton, Joseph Reynolds, z.r.c., John Reynolds, Isaac White, 
J.H. Brown, Commander, merchant service, Edward James Maude, 
c.E., John N, Sunley, William Carpenter Evans, William Roughsedge, 
Charles West, Henry James Mills, Thomas D. Taylor, George F. 
Powell, J. Walters, und J. Maybury, James Lovell, John Gover 
Powell, Christopher Hill, 5.1.c.8,, ed Honnywell, George Pycroft, 
w.R.c.s., William Hernniman, J. Hammonds, c.s., William Cook, P. 
Pritchard, c.z.” 

The official gentlemen on board who were sent by the Admiralty, having 
to make their own reports, could not, of course, sign any other document. 

Before the engers were permitted to depart, they were hospitably en- 
tertained with another substantial and excellent dinner. After dinner, 
though no regular toasts were given, it was impossible that the company 
should separate without expressing their deep sense of the skill, urbanity, 
and attention of Capt. Hosken, their high opinion of the ship, and the plea- 
sure they had received from the voyage, and the thanks which they felt were 
due to the public spirited company by whom she had been built. Many, 
and warm slic. were the congratulations offered to Capt, Claxton, so long 
the active and indefatigable managing director of the company, to Mr. 
Brunel, the consulting engineer, to Mr. Guppy, 2 ya superintending 
engineer in 1841, and last and not least, to Mr. F. P. Smith, on the trium- 
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phant result which bad crowned their labours. In the course of the con- 
versation which ensued, Capt. Claxton said, that as the company to whom 
the Great Britain belonged, had sent to sea the fastest ocean paddle steamer, 
go they had now built and completed the fastest, safest, the most complete 
and the most gigantic screw steamer which ever floated. Nothing could have 
have given him greater satisfaction than the performances of the Great 
Britain within the last few ae ar It was the opinion of many others besides 
himeelf that their good ship behaved admirably. She was the fastest 
steamer afloat, let the next come from where it would. She was faster then 
than any other ship, and during the passage they had found out a few im- 
provements which would not fail greatly to increase her speed. A cork in 
the water she would always be, but a vessel of greater stability there could 
not be. Capt. Hosken observed that the ep and engines would, no 
doubt, prove very far superior to any thing that had as yet crossed the 
Atlantic. He had always thought that the Great Western was the fastest 
ship he could possibly meet with: he still thought her a splendid vessel ; 
but he felt convinced that the Great Western would be far surpassed by the 
Great Britain. The only thin that he saw wanted were in matters of 
detail, and those would, no doubt, be completed in a manner to prove her the 
fastest, safest, and best ship for accommodating passengers in the world. 
Her speed had been proved that day with the Waterwitch. He observed that 
much credit was due to the pilot for the manner in which he had steered the 
vessel. He (Capt. H.) felt somewhat anxious himeelf, but all his anxiety was 
removed by the pilot, who, as they were coming up the river, alluding to the 
ship, observed, “* You need have no fear at all, sir, she as manageable as a 
boat.” 

The party now broke up, and many gentlemen at once left the ship for 
their various destingtions ; none, we feel confident, a without carry - 
ing with them many pleasurable recollections which will attend them during 
the remainder of their lives. 

We cannot conclude this account without once more congratulating th e 
Company and all concerned, on their most sanguine hopes, not without 
expressing our sincere and hearty wishes that the day will not be long 
distant which shall bring to them a full and rich harvest, in reward for the 
expenditure of 80 much labour, so much anxiety, so much money, and 80 
much zeal. 





Though many descriptions have been given of the Great Britain, we are 
induced to insert the following, as being the most clear and succinct that we 
have seen, and which we copy from an interesting pamphlet just published 
by Capt. Claxton, entitled “A Description of the Great Britain Steam Ship,” 
&c. The pamphlet may be had at the office of the “ Bristol Mirror,” price 


sixpence.— 
The length of the keel is 289 feet. Total length, 322 feet. Beam, 51 
feet. Depth, 32 feet 6 inches. Feet of water when loaded, 16 feet. Dis- 

lacement, 2,984 tons. Tonnage by Old Measurement, 3,443 tons. Plates 
of keel nearly one inch thick. Plates of Bottom varying to 2 of an inch at 
extremes, and to aths generally. Topsides 4 an inch, and at the extreme 
aft 7-16ths. The ribs are framed of an angle iron, 6 inches by 34 inches ; 
4 inch thick and 7-16ths. Distance of ribs from centre to centre, amid- 
ships, 14 inches, increasing to 21 inches at the ends. 

en iron sleepers run through the ss rooms, graduall diminishing in 

number, to the fore-end of ship and under the boilers, the platform of which 
the eupport—in-midships they are 3 feet 3 inches in depth, sup rted b 
angle irons in the form of inverted arches, and a short distance from eac 
other. She has five water-tight partitions. Stows 1200 tons of coal. 1000 
tons of measurement. The engines weigh 340 tons. The boilers 200 ditto, 
and holds 200 tons of water. 
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The main shaft is 23 inches in diameter in the centre, and 24 inches in 
the bearings; in the rough before turned, it weighed 16 tons. It has been 
lightened by a hole of 10 inches diameter, and bored through. A stream of 
cold water passes through the cranks and this hole when the engines are at 
work. The screw shaft is in one long and two short or coupling parts. The 
part next the engine, solid, 28 feet by 16 inches diameter. The hollow in- 
termediate shaft 65 feet, by 2 feet 8 inches diameter; the screw part is 25 
feet 6 inches, and also 16 inches diameter; the total length is 130 feet, and 
it weighs altogether 36 tons. 

The screw is of six arms, 15 feet 6 inches in diameter, 25 feet pitch, and 
weighs 4 tons. The main drum is 18 feet diameter. and drives 4 chains, 
weighing 7 tons. The screw shaft drum is 6 feet in diameter, and the weight 
with the pull when working is equal to 85 tons on the bearings of the main 
shaft. e cylinders are 4 in number, 88 inches each. Stroke 6 feet. 
Power 1000 horses. The condensers are of wrought iron, 12 feet by 8, and 
5 deep. Under the whole space of the engines up to the top, the angle irons 
are doubled. The upper, main, and saloon decks are of wood, the two 
cargo decks are of iron. The officers and seamen are all accommodated on 
two decks under the forecastle. 

From the ship’s bottom to the upper deck, runs on either side, for the 
whole length of the engine and boiler space, a strong iron partition forming 
below the coal bunkers; and above, the servant’s accommodations on one 
side, engineers’ cabins and stokers’ accommodations on the other, besides 26 
water-closets. She has 6 masts, fitted with iron rigging, adopted in conse- 
quence of its offering two-thirds less resistance than hemp,—a great point 
going head to wind. 

The plain sails of a 52-gun frigate, that is, without bunting, royals, stay- 
sails, and steering sails, number something short of 5000 yards of canvas, 
and the plain sails of the Great Britain amount to 4,948 yards. She carries 
four large life-boats of iron, and two boats of wood in the davits, and one 
large life-boat on deck; they are built according to a patent taken out by 
Mr. Guppy, and are able of carrying 400 people. 

The staff of the company in 1836, when the determination of building 
this ship was taken, was as ilisiaa 

DIRECTORS. 

Peter Maze, Esq., Chairman.—Thomas Kington, Esq., Deputy-Chairman. 
—Henry Bush, Esq.—Robert Bright, Esq.—Robert Scott, Esq.—T. B. 
Were, Esq.—H. Godwin, Esq.—T. R. Guppy, Esq.—Capt. Claxton, g.n., 
Managing Director.—I. K. Brunel, Esq., ous Engineer.— W. 
Patterson, Esq. Ship Builder.—Messrs. Osborne and Warde, Solicitors. 

The changes have been filled up by Mesers. Pycroft, John Miles, and Eng- 
land, the latter in the room of Mr. Canby, who was appointed Superintend- 
ing Engineer in 1841. 

The pamphlet then goes on to describe the different steps taken by the 
Directors, and their ultimate resolution, after mature consideration, and the 
witnessing of many experiments, to adopt Mr. Smith's Patent Screw Pro- 
peller for the Great Britain. Captain Claxton points out the more promi- 
nent points of superiority of the screw over the paddle as being,—|st. The 
facility afforded in carrying canvas, inclination or heeling over not affecting 
the motive power of the propeller; while in a paddle-wheel craft, if sail be 
carried to any extent with the wind anywhere not right aft, or on the 
quarter, the power of one wheel is exerted on air only, while the other is to a 
great extent rendered nugatory by too great immersion, in spite of the dan- 
gerous tram trimming chain lockers, to say nothing of the unequal strain 
upon the engines.—2nd. It can only be in the highest seas that the screw 
partially quits the water, and then only fora few seconds at rare intervals, 
while with paddies the hollow of the scas constantly, leave both wheels ex- 
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posed, and if the throttling were not attended to, the most serious conse- 
quences would result.—3rd. The breadth of beam in going into docks and 
basins. As a paddle-wheel steam ship the Great Britain’s extreme beam. 
that is, from outside to outside the paddle-boxes, would have been about 80 
feet instead of 51.—4th. Diminished chances from collisions at sea, where the 
paddle and houses constantly suffer—sth. The difference of resistance to 
the wind, the paddle boxes and their appendages creating nearly one half 
of the whole resistance of the body, to say nothing of the paddle-box boats, 
and the attendant tons of iron work in such ships as have them.—6th. The 
ease with which sail may be carried, and the difference in effect between the 
two systems, if from machinery, it becomes necessary to disconnect, 
and let the propellers revolve; and by no means the least advantage is the 
getting rid of the top weight of frames, shafts, wheels, &c., &c., which are re- 

resented by shafting below the centre of gravity, acting really as so much 

allast in ail screw ships; and lastly, the comparative security from the shot 
of an enemy. The pamphlet contains many other remarks, worthy of quo- 
tation ; but the subject has already occupied so much space, that we must 
now tear ourselves from it. 


(From the Morning Herald.) 

Tue Great Brrrarx.—This leviathan steam-ship commanded by Lieut. 
Hosken, 8.N., will be taken into the East India Docks, in order to afford the 
public an opportunity of inspecting her with the requisite facility. Many 
thousands have visited Blackwall to see her at her moorings, and an immense 
number of boats were constantly rowing round the ship. It will be some 
days before she will be in a proper state for public inspection. Her fore- 
castle deck has suffered from the violence of the gale, and has some defects 
to be repaired. Some alterations in ber bows have been suggested. Al- 
though “ flamming” so much above the water-line, she is very lean under, and 
the present shape of her bows is considered not to be adapted for goin 
through the water at such a rate as it is calculated the Great Britain wil 
move, when some improvements are made in her machinery. It is acknow- 

in all quarters that the complete success of the screw propeller has 

been punt pra established ; and it is confidently stated that the Great 

a ill attain a speed of fourteen knots, or more than sixteen miles an 
our. 


FPF RRARAAN 





Tue Execrric TetecrarpH.—In the presence of most of the autho- 
rities of the Portsmouth Dockyard, Her Majesty’s Speech was this day 
received at Gosport, by means of the electric telegraph. The speech con- 
tained about 3600 letters, and was printed off as it arrived, and occupied 
about two hours in the transmission, being at the rate of about 300 letters per 
minute. Ths distance is 88 miles. The telegraph will be immediately 
employed for Government purposes, by the Admiralty, at whose order it has 
been erected. —Times, 5th Feb. 





A New Artiriciat Horizon ror Ssamen.—The well known scientific toy 
called the cup of Tantalus has been applied to the useful purpose of an 
Artificial Horizon for a quadrant, by Conmandes A. B. Becher, who has 
already two other inventions for the same purpose, one by a pendulum and 
the other by a peculiarly formed tube of mercury. The Tantalus cup by the 
addition of very trifling auxiliary means seems likely from its peculiar control 
over the fluid to furnish the seaman with an horizon in rough weather at sea, 
and an easy means of getting a fair observation. 
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A Sattor’s Apvick To us Son, on Entering the Royal Navy. 
(Continued from p. 89.) 


| Lzerrer III. 
Economy, Frugality in small Expenses, Dress, Linen, &c. 


Although it is not right that the entire sum to be deposited for your current 
expenses should be placed in your charge, you will be furnished with small’ 
phan of it, from time to time, for the payment of your mess, and various 
ittle articles of daily consumption : and, as you will then commence a system 
of expenditore, the manner in which you conduct it may have such an influ- 
ence on your future pecuniary affairs, as to occasion your becoming hereafter 
a poor or a wealthy man. 

I am far from dra Be to commence by being penurious, and only de- 
sire you to be careful, that, when i opportunities occur, you may be 
generous and charitable. I parti y enjoin, that you pay the first entrance 
money for your mess immediately, and also the regular subscriptions at the 
proper stated periods; by this practice you will be always entirely indepen- 

ent in mind, and exempt from many unpleasant reflections, which frequent] 

drive prodigal boys, as well as men, into desperate and wicked courses. It is 
a beginning in the trifling articles of soap, brushes, combs, blacking, &c. 
which, in a midshipman, establishes the rudiments of a methodical e- 
ment of his expenses. The expenses of washing, letters, stationery, keeping 
up a stock of clothes, &c., are of heavier moment; but if you once get into a 
regular habit in that minor department, it will follow in your more extensive 
purchases. You must oa a book in which you are to insert every item of 
money that you receive and pay. You must always send a washing bill with 
your linen, and keep a duplicate to examine it by, when returned with your 
things. Your chest must be constantly locked, and you must never leave 
any articles of dress, soap, brushes, towels, &c., lying about; but after they 
are used, you must deposit them safely under lock an key. 

Although I hope you ‘will always despise the foolish vanity of wearing 
superfluous fine clothes, and the ridiculous character of a fop ; yet, you must 
always be as neat and clean in your dress, as situation and circumstances of 
duty will permit; nor will it be disreputable to you, to be even smart, and 
ra ofl nigel in that respect. Every description of cleanliness is so 
essentially conducive to the individual and general health of those confined 
within a ship, that it cannot be too rigidly or too minutely exacted by the 
officers, whose duty it is to set a proper example in that respect, as well as 
in every other. 


Lerrer IV. 
On duty in general. Inquisitiveness, Zeal, Alacrity, Punctuality, Emulation 


You are yet too young and too inexperienced to know the extent of yourown 
mental powers ; but, from the instant that you are placed on the quarter-deck 
of a man-of-war, those powers must be called into action, in order to embrace 
every new object which may present itself, whether of the least or of the 
utmoet importance. From the moment that you become thus enrolled in the 
service of your country, and subject to the discipline which that service has 
preecribed, the utmost exertion of your best faculties is demanded of you, 
and that those faculties should be directed to the attainment of a just know- 
ledge of all the various branches of your profession, which will enable you to 
serve it to the best advantage. You are, then, no longer a mere individual 
in society, but a link in the great chain of National defence ; a being training 
up in those principlés of independent. loyalty that surround the throne to 
assert and maintain the just rights and authority of your Sovereign, to support 
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her ligitimate government, and to protect the and prosperity of all 
your fellow creatures who people his empire. not imagine, then, that 
even as a little midshipman your station is unimportant, though it is necessa- 
rily subordinate to many higher authorities. You will find that there is no 
rank or authority in your profession that is not subordinate to a higher; and 
in proportion as you feel impressed with this consideration, you will become 
a zealous or an ordinary officer. 

Alacrity, in a general sense signifies a ready attention in receiving the orders 
of a superior officer, and fulfilling them with despatch. An attention to this 
part of your duty by a smart, punctual and correct es i of these ordera, 
and an immediate return to your previous station, will gain for you the appro- 
bation of your commanding officer, and will go far towards laying the founda- 
tion of your future character as an officer. 

In the ordinary and extraordinary routine of your duties, incentives to 
emulation will be hg eco presented, but I do not wish to inspire you with 
that meritricious feeling for the sake of mere competition, as it is unbecoming 
even to attempt stepping before a messmate for the purpose of getting the 
better of him. Aim at excellence from a nobler motive, an earnest aspiration 
after superiority for its own sake—not from a selfish and invidious desire of 
distinction at the expense of another. As you advance in rank and experi- 
ence, emergencies may arise, when the benefit of the service would require 
you to push before a brother officer; but such emergencies are rare, and are 
rather to be avoided than sought for. At the same time, I by no means 
intend, that you should repress, or lose, the fair and open advantage, which 
your superior assiduity or abilities may give you over others. 


(To be continued.) 


POLL AP LP LRA AP AIPA LOLA LIAL LAPP IA gr mse 


Prrcaren’s Istanp, Jan. 11, 1844.—Dear Sir.—Your letter to me dated 
Sept. 29, 1843, and forwarded by Capt. Richmond, is now in my possession, 
and I am about to comply with your wishes. The magistrate, or chief ruler, 
is chosen shark by the people. On the Ist of January all the inhabitants 
that are eligible to vote, from 18 years old and upwards, give in their votes 
for a magistrate or councillor. After the magistrate is chosen, he has the 
privilege of choosing an assistant if he pleases. It is his duty to hear all 
a assemble the people together, to state the object of the meeting, 

the complainant and the defendant, and commit the case to a jury of 
seven persons ; whatever the jury decides he is to see it executed. As 
regards religion, I am sorry to say it is very low. Trade and traffic are all 
the go at present. There are some who still regard religion ; and family 
worship morning and evening still is kept up by the major part of the fa- 
milies, and public service twice on the Sabbat day; but, alas! public 
schools and whi Geico a for perusing the Scriptures, are entirely given 
a by the whole inhabitants; so I may safely say religion is on the decline. 

he next thing you desire to know is the produce of the island; to which I 
reply : yams, sweet potatoes, Irish ditto, onions, plantains, corn, &c. ; fruits 
0 ous kinds, such as cocoa-nuts, oranges, pine-apples, &c.; animal food, 
— hogs, goats, ducks, &c. In exchange; cotton cloth, (white and blue), 
calicoes of various kinds, cotton shirts, both coarse and fine; tea, fish-hooks, 
and all kinds of earthen ware, knives of all kinds, soap, &c. No vessels are 
Owned by the people. No proper school-master, and no appointed minister, 
bai at us. As to your last request, I am not able to inform you aright; 

ut 1 believe the government ae is supported by fuss an government. 
ours, &c. THUE QUINTAL, jun. 

To the Rev. S. C. Damon, Sea Chap. Polynesian, May i 8, 
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- Mortuary Recorp or NavaL Movements. 


4 troop ship, Com. Maclean, Jan. 28, arr. at the Nore; Amazon, 
42, Capt. Stopford, left Portsmouth for Cork, Jan. 29; Alecto, st. v. Lieut. 
Com. Hoseason, Jan. 16, left Malta for Naples; America, 50, Hon. Capt. 
Gordon, Nov. 1, arr. Callao; Acorn, 16, Com. Bingham, left Plymouth for 
Pepe America ; Alligator, Master Com. King, Nov. 19, left Hong Kong for 


Belvidera, Capt. Hon. G. Grey, (on leave) Jan. 16, left Malta for Gibral- 
tar and England. Cormorant, st. v. Com. Gordon, at Callao, Nov. 3; 
Cambrian, 36, Commodore Chads, Dec. 25, at Madras. 

Dido, 18, Com. pear Jan. 27, arr. at Portsmouth 28th, sailed for Sheer- 
ness, Feb. 12. paid off. This vessel left Singapore Oct. 31, and and had a 
splendid args home of eighty-six days from that place, including five days 
at anchor at the Cape of Good Hope, and one day at St. Helena. She 
sighted Ascension, but did not go in. The Dido was commissioned in Aug. 
1841, by her epee Captain, and has been three years in India and China. 
She has latterly been employed on the coast of the Island of Borneo, where 
she has been actively engaged against the Malay pirates. Her boats have 
had several very severe actions with the pirate proas, and have succeeded in 
destroying an immense number of them. The Dido sails remarkably well. 
She had fair winds nearly all the way home, but so strong and squally that 
nearly all her studding-sails have been blown away. She has not brought 
any freight. Dublin, 50, a Tucker, Nov. 3, at Callao. 

Eeepegie, 12, Com. T. B. Thompson, Jan. 27, sailed on a cruize, Feb. 15, 
arr. Plymouth; Electra, 18, Com. A. Darnley, Jan. 2, at Vera Cruz; 
Evurydice, 26, Capt. G. Elliot, at Antigua, Jan. 10. 

ing Fish, 12, Com. R. Harris, Jan. 27, sailed on a cruize, Feb. 15, arr. 
at ork Fisgard, 42, Capt. Duntze, Nov. 1, at Islay; Foz, 42, Capt. 
Sir H. Blackwood, Nov. 10, arr. at Trincomalee. 

Harlequin, 16, Com. Hon. G. F. Hastings, Jan. 22, paid off at Portsmouth; 
Herald, sur. v. Feb. 10, commissioned at Sheartices by Capt. Kellett, C. B.; 
Hyacinth, 16, Com. Scott, Jan. 10, at Anti 

Isis, Capt. Sir John Marshall, Jan. 23, paid off at Chatham ; Jllustrious, 
72, Capt. 8. E. Erskine, Jan. 8, arr. at Antigua; IJnconstant, 36, Capt. Free- 
mantle, Jan. 2, at Vera Cruz. 

Lynz, Lieut. Com. J. T. Nott, Jan. 16, left Malta for Athens. Nautilus, 
10, Lieut. Com. Robson, Feb. 4, left Portsmouth to protect the fisheries off 

ighton. 

ique, 36, Capt. M. Stopford, Dec. 20. at Antigua; Persian, 16, Com. 
Coryton, Feb. 12, left Plymouth for North America and West India station; 
Penelope, st. v. Commodore Jones, Jan. 4, left Bonavista for Gambia ; 
Pandora, commissioned at Plymouth, Feb. Lieut. James Wood. 

Rapid, 10, Com. , at St. Helena, Dec. 28; Rhadamanthus recom- 
missioned by Mr. T. Lane, Master; Rodney, 92, commissioned at Ports- 
mouth by Capt. Collier; Rattler, Com. Smith, Feb. 3, arr. at Portsmouth; | 
Rose, 18, Com. Sturt, Jan. 2, at Vera Cruz; er, 10, Com. Anderson, 
left Plymouth for Africa; Resistance, Com. Patey, Jan. 1, arr. at Tenerife. 

Samarang, sur. v. Capt. Sir E. Belcher, Oct. 31, at Singapore; Sala- 
mander, Com. Hammond, Nov., at Islay ; Styz, st. v. commissioned at Wool- 
wich, by Com. W. W. Hornby ; Spartan, 26, Capt. Hon. G. Elliot, Dec. 27, 
arr. Port Royal from Vera Cruz; Sappho, 16, Com. G. Hope, Nov. 25, left 
Manritius for the Mozambique. 

Thunderbolt, st. v. Com. a. N. Broke, Dec. 16, at Simons Bay ; nhs bi ded 
120, commissioned at Sheerness, for the flag of Vice Admiral Sir John 
White ; Tyne, 26, Capt. Glasscock, Jan. 16, left Malta for Athens; Thalia, 
42, Hon. Capt. a i Nov., sailed from Callao; Thunder, sur. v. Com. 
Barnett, Jan. 2, at Nassau. 
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Votes 26, Capt. Sir W. Dickson, Jan. 26, arr. rae ee pee 
off; Vanguard, 80, commissioned Feb. 7, at Plymouth by Capt. G. W. W 
Wolverine, 16, Com. W. J.C. Clifford, Oct. 31, at Singapore ; Wénchester, 


50, Capt. Eden, Dec. 16, at Simons Bay. 





Saies CoMMISSIONED IN 1844. 


Actseon, 26 -- Capt. 
Amazon, 26......Capt. J. ‘J. Stopford Osprey, 12 ....+. 
America, 5@......Capt. Hon. J. Gordon 
Pantaloon, 8 
Bonetta, 3 ecevee Com. T. 8. Brock Recdaree hr 
eus 
pon hace iy ve orale K.H. Porcupine .. 
Com. Prettyman Princess Aliee 
Comex 18 * Cont 8 e Thompson 
Cruteer, des ++ ++Com. E- - Fanshawe Queen, 110 
Cygnet, eee eeeeCom. Layton 
Racehorse . 
Daring, 12 ......Com. Matson Rattler ...... 
Daedalus, 20.....-Capt. M*Quhae Roila, 10 
E Cc Capt. G. B. Marti resent 
e, a n ven, 4 
Bt .. Com. Conn Thowiece Superb, 80 
12.. see ) eeecece 
Skylark, 6 ee eevee 
Fantome, 16 ....Com. Sir F. Nicholson, Bart. | Sparrow, 6 ...... 
Flying Fish,12_ --Com. Harris Sydendam ... 
Seems Capt. Hope | 
Firefly .. - Capt. Beechey Tortoise, aS ae 
Thunder, 6 
Hecate ..........Com. Bower 
Vindictive, 
Lily, 16..+. ee eee Com. Newton 
Lacifer..,.....+.-Com. Fraser 
Minden.. .- Master Mr. Wellington 
Mutine, 12. ooee ee Com. Crawford 
Sates Pam Orr mw 1844. 
7Pmma,8..........Liewt. Com. Butler Nautilus, 10 .. 
Arrow.6 .......-Com. Bobinson Nimrod, 20 .. 
Bonetta,3 ......Com. E. Gray Pantaloon 10... 
Peari, 20 @eese Gete 
aoe Capt. G. Martin Prometheus 
Clio, 16 --Com. Fitzjames 
Comet . e@eos +++ Com. Here Queen, 100 eecece 
Curiew, 10. --Com. Sprigg 
Cornwallis, 72 -- Capt. Richards 
Raven, 3 


Fair Rosamond ..Com. Bullman 


Nautilus, 10...... 


6..+.e..-Com. James Anderson 
oeeeee Lieut. Com. Stephens 


Capt. Corry 
Lieut. \‘om. Morris 
Com. 


Otter 
.-- Lieut. Com. D. BR. B. Mapleton 


Com. A. Morrel 


.--Com. E. Bamett 


-- Cap 


t. M. Seymour 
Victoria Albert Cant. Lord A.’ Fitsclarence 
Volcano -- Lieut. Com. Miller 


Waterwitch, § ..Com. Birch 


--Com. Bingham 
--Com. Glasse 
-Com. 


Capt Sir C. Sullivan, Bart. 


@....-. Master Com. R. Browne 
-»-Lieut. Com. Stephen 


Sav 10 .. i rita tarot Bowker 

Griffon, 3........Lieut. Com. C. Jenkin ee «-Com. 8 en 
lark, eae noma siazita 

Hornet, 6 oc cece ce Liout. Com, C. Leaver Starling . -- Lieut. Com. Bunt 
Indus, 78..........Capt. Sir James Stirling Thunder, 6 ......Com. Edward Barnett 
Locust, ---Com. Lann Vesuvius ... — J.J. 

Vernon, 50 .. apt. Wal 
Madaguecar, “ -- Capt. Foot Victoria & Albert i PE Ne armen. a B 
Malabar, Udes --Capt. Str U. R. Sartorius Vindicire: ore --Capt. Toup Nicholas,C .B 
Ta --Com. Brock Voleano ........Lieut. Com. Miller 

<6 --Capt. M. Quin 
Wanderer, 16....Capt. Seymour 





Nautica, Noticr.— Newarp 


Light Vessel. — Thia Co 


rporation having 


caused a new light vessel to 5 be 6g equipped and moored at the station at the 


north end of the Newarp Sand ; 


asters, Pilots, and other-persons, are 
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to observe, that instead of shewing one ball upon the mainmast only, each of 


her three masts, is now surmounted b 


a red ball. The appearance of the 


light in the night-time remains unchanged. 


By Order 


Trinity House, Feb. 1, 1845. 


J. Hunsgrr, Secretary. 





Promorions ND APPOINTMENTS. 
(From the Naval and Military Gazette.) 


Whitehall, Feb. 10.—The Queen has 
been pleased to direct letters patent to 
be passed under the great seal of the 
United Kingdom, constituting and ap- 

inting the Right Hon. Thomas Ear! of 
Haddicston, the Right Hon. Sir G. C. 
Cockburn, a.c.s., Admiral of the Red 
Squadron of Her Majesty’s fleet; Sir 
William Hall Gage, Knt., Vice-Admiral 
of the Red Squadron of Her Majesty’s 
Geet ; W. Bowles, Esq., c.n., Rear-Ad~ 
miral of the Blue Squadron of Her Ma- 
jesty’s fleet; the Hon. W. Gordon, 
Captain in Her Majesty’s navy, and the 
Hon. Henry Fitzroy, to be Her Majesty’s 

mmissioners for executing the office 
of Bigb Admiral of the United Kingdom 
of Great Britain and Ireland,'and the 
dominions, islands, and terrjtories there- 
unto belonging. 


PRromorions. 


Caprain on the Retired List of 1840, 
G. Truscott. a 

Commanpen—J. Orlebar. 

Rerinep Commanpers of 1816—N. 
Manger, J. Pasley, Robert Sangster— 
8. Allen from List of 1830, ~— 

Ligurswants—E, Morgan, W. C. 
Grierson, H. Smith, P, Arkwright, W. 
Armystage, E. D. Hay, H.N. Burroughs, 
H. Bainbridge. 

Deruty Insegzctorn of Hospitals—J. 
Allen, .p. 

Surcson—W. Brown. 

Paymaster and Punsser—J, De Vries 


APPOINTMENTS. 


Captain the Hon. R. 8. Dnndas, c.s. 
1824), to be Private Secretary to the 
irst Lord of the Admiralty, in the room 

of Capt. W. A. B. Hamilton, appointed 
Second Secretary to the Admiralty, v. 
Sir John Barrow, retired. 
Caprains—H. Kellett, c.s (1842) to 
Herald—E. Collier, c.s. (1814) to Rod- 
—W. Willes (1814) to Vanguard— 
J. M’Doogall (1836) to Vulture—Sir W. 
O. Pell (1813) to Greenwich Hospital— 
G. T. Falcon (1833) to be Superinten- 
dent of Pembroke Dockyard. 


Commanpsrs—J. C, Prevost (1844) to 
Rodney—R, Barton (1838) to Vanguard 
—W. W. Hornby (1841) : Styx. 

Ligorenants— W. Tottenham ( ee 
H. Stanfell (1840), R. C. Tattenall 
(1844), M. Bourchier (1841), W. Howatt 
(1826) and the Hon. O. W. Lambert. to 
Vanguard—T.E.L. Moore (1843) to 
Excellent—F, G. Leigh (1842) to Strom- 
boli— W.. H. Webb (1841) to Firebrand 
—T. J. Levinge (1839) to command 
AG Hi Wood (1841) ta Pandora— 
D. Elliott to P : 

Masrers—G. J. Hodges to Comus— 
J. L. Hill to Herald—J. M’Donald to 

P.C. D. Bean to Imaum—3. 
ee to Vanguard—R. S. Rundle to 
bya. 

Marss—T. A. Homer to Cyclopsp—G., 
Hickley to Vindictive—G. Bellis to Ea- 
gle—F. J. Hornby to Excellent. 

Ssconp Masters—J. W, M’Intosh 
and J. W. Hall to Vanguard—J. Ottle 
to Herald—W. Wilson to Gipsy—J. 
North to Goss —T. Fogden and J, 
Anderson ta Cerebus—J. Imrie to Rhg- 
damanthus, 7 

Mipsniemsn—8, Skipworth and W. 
J: Ford to Excellent—J.H. Kerrick to 

—C. Denham, G., F. Wellesley, 
P. Johnson, and J. J. Dawkins to Vin- 
dictive, . 

Navat Capsts—T. B. Herbert to 
Si. Vincent—H. Ratten to Lily—W., 
Temple to Albion. 

Suaa@rons— A, M’Kechnie, ».p., to 
Haslar—J. M’Ternan to Depttord Dock- 
yard—W. Brace to Greenwich Hospital 
—D. Finlay to Rodney. 

Assistant Suncsonse—W. Widley to 
Plymouth Hospital—T’. Secombe andC. 
E. Protherne to San Josef—G. M’Cul- 
lagh aud E. Elliot to Pa 

Navat Instaucrorn—G, F. Parker to 


Paymasters and Pursens—T. Shanks 
to Vanguard—J. Maddocks to Rodney, 

Crerxs—B. W. Tribe to Pundora— 
W. Pearce to Dwarf—W,. D. Goodwin 
to Rhadamanthus 


Secastany—W. Jeans to Vice Adml. 
Sir F. Austen, «.c.s. 
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Births. 


Atthe Marine Barracks, Stonehouse, 
the lady of T. Miller, Esq., Surgeon of 
the Plymouth Division of Royal Marines, 
of a son. 

Feb. 11, at Boyder’s Hill, Herts, the 
lady of W. H. Molyneux, Esq., Com. 
R.N., of a daughter. 


arctages. 


Lately, at Plymouth, Mr. W. D. Bate- 
man, Paymaster and Purser, 2.N., to 
Charlotte Augusta, second daughter of 
the late Capt. W. Sanders, a.n. 

Feb. 1, at Cheltenham, Capt. R. B. 
Watson, c,B. eldest son of the late Capt. 


Bretus, MaRRIGES, AND DEATHS. 


J. R. Watson, 2.x. to Helen, daughter 
of the lata John Bettington, Eeq 

Feb 4, at Canterbury. Lieut. A. Bur- 
ton, R.N., to Helen Maria, daughter of 
O. Orlebar, Esq., and granddaughter of 
the late Admiral Aplin. 


Weatks. 


Feb. 5, at Southsea, near Portsmouth, 
the Rev. W. Tate, a.m., Chaplain to the 
Convict Establishment at that port, late 
Preceptor at the Royal Naval College, 
and formerly Fellow of Trinity College. 

Feb. 6, at Foss, near Devonport, Com. 
R. Clark, aged 82. 

Feb. 9, at Southall, Capt. A. V. Drary, 
R.N. 





METEOROLOGICAL REGISTER. 
Kept at Croom’s Hill, Greenwich, by Mr. W. Rogerson, of the Royal Observatory. 
From the 2\st Janusry, to the 20th February 1845. 
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a THERMOMETER, WEaTHER. 
= In the Shade. Quarter. (Strength 
a | & 
g 9a.M. | 3P.M 3 & cI d A.M. | P.M. |4.M.IP. M. A.M. 
In Dec.|In Dec.} 0 | 0 | o | o 
21 |Tu.| 30°10 | 30°18 | 31 | 38 | 31 | 39 N l 1 b 
22 |W. | 30°24 | 30°25 | 35 | 43 | 29 | 43 | SW SW | 2 3 ° 
23 |Th. | 30°08 | 29°94 | 43 | 43 | 41 | 44 8 8 2 4 oO 
24 |F. | 29°60 | 29°66 | 39 | 44 | 38 / 45] SW | NW] 4 | 5 be 
25 |8. 30°02 | 29°96 | 33 | 45 | 32 | 48) SW | SW /] 1 4 b 
26 |Su. | 29°50 | 29°60 | 43 | 44 | 42) 45 | NW | NW / 6 6 qb 
27 |M. |, 29 28 | 29°15 | 38 | 41 | 35 | 42 | SW | NW! 8 6 op (2) 
28 |Tu.| 2902 | 28°92 | 32 | 36 | 39 | 33 / sw | NW/| 2 | 2 beps (1 
39 |W. | 29°25 | 29°38 | 30 | S2 | 29] 33 | SW wii 1 om 
30 |Th , 29°22 | 29°14 | 29 | 32 | 36 | 33/ SR N 1/3 o 
31 |r. | 29-20 | 99°46 | 30 | 33 | 3 | 34 N |6 15 | qbcps1) 
1 18. | 29°75 | 29°77 | 30 | 35 | 294| 36|/ NW] Wié | 4 beps (2 
2 |8u. | 29°95 | 29°98 | 30 | 37 | 28 | 38 NE | 2 | 2 bem 
3 iM. | 29°88 | 29°88 | 33 | 39 | 26 | 40] SW N 1 {I ber (2) 
4 |Tu.' 30°16 | 30°30 | 36 | 39 | 33 | 40 NWi3s /|2 1) 
5 |W. 30°00 | 29°96 | 35 | 42) 31/43; NW| NWS | 8 be 
6 |Th.' 29°85 | 29°89 | 32 | 35 | 32} 36) NW] N |6 /6 qbe 
7 IF. 29 94 | 29°94 | 28 | 83 | 25/ 34) NW N 3 4 bem 
8/8. | 30°04 | 30°05 | 26 | a3 | 24] 34/ NE | NE | 2 | 8 bem 
9 |8u. 30°08 | 30°04 | 25 | 32 | 23) 32 8 2,4 b 
M. 29°75 | 29°68 | 31] 31 | 23 | 32 | SE SBE {2/8 os (1) (2) 
Tu.! 29°86 | 30°04 | 24] 97 | 28 | 28 E NE |2 | 4 be 
W. 30°40 | 30°42 | 14] 97 | 10 | 28 8 SW i 1 2 bem 
Th. | 30°24 | 30:03 | 30 | 30 | 21 | 35 | SW |SW /58 | 5 qr 2) 
F. 29°67 | 29°69 | 36 | 40 | 36 | 41 | NW | NW / 2 4 
8. 29°94 | 29°93 | 32 | 37 | 31/38| NW | NW) 3 3 be 
Su. | 29°82 | 29°90 | 33 | 38. 31 | 39 | NW N 36/3 b 
M. | 29°94 | 29°96 | 33 | 39 , 96 | 40 SE | 1 1 bem 
Tu. | 30°02 | 30°02 | 34 | 38 | 30} 39} SE E 2/2 o 
W. | 30°16 | 30°10 | 32 | 32 96 | 33 | NE NE / 2 4 ce) 
Th. | 3014 | 30°10 | 23 | 31 | 20 | 32 | SE BW | 2 3 b 


January 1845. —Mean height of the Barometer=—29°796 inches; Mean temperature 
o=38°6 degrees; depth of rain fallen 2°483 inches. 





































Our Publishing Friends must again excuse our passing by their labours until our next number. 
We perceive that the 2nd Edition of the Nautical Almanac has just been published. 


-ta in the Table of “ Arctic Expedi 


tions from Engiand” p. 120 :— 


Voy. No. 18, Hopewell, col. 5, for ‘ 1600", read ** 1606”. 
Voy. No. 33. Zacharia Gillam, col. 5, for ** 1661” read “ 1668,” 
Voy. No. 33, Prosperous, col. 7, for’“* 4676”, read “ 1676." 
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Tus ENTRANCE TO THE River Tamar, Van Diemen Land. 


Tur only danger near the entrance of the Tamar river, is the Hebe 
recf, named after a ship lost on it in 1808. It occupies a space of a 
quarter of a mile, chiefly in an east direction ; a small portion of its 
centre is nearly dry at low water ; this part bears S. 89° W., 2 miles 
and 3-10ths from the light-house on Low Head; there is a channel 
of 7 fathoms inside it. The guide for passing northward of itis a white 
spot on the N.W. extreme of Louis Head, in one with the light-house; 
the latter will then bear E. 16° S. 

The most formidable shoal in the mouth of the Tamar bears the 
name of Middle Ground, a rocky patch, with Cal yak says,) in one spot 
only 9 feet at low water spring tides; but the least water found on it by 
the Beagle’s boats, was 12 feet. The north extreme of Low Head in 
one, with the first black cliffy projection to the east of it, or the flag- 
staff on Low Head, open northward of the light-house, clears the nor- 
thern edge of it. 

The leading marks for entering eastward of the Middle Ground, (ge- 
nerally called the Eastern Channel), are the Shear and West Beacons. 
The Shear Beacon must be kept a little open to the left, or eastward of 
the West Beacon* until getting abreast of the light-house, when both 
beacons should be kept in one. When within 24 cables of the Shear 
Beacon, the course should be changed in the direction of the Red Beacon 
on the Barrack Rock, to avoid a patch of kelp, extending 14 cable in an 
easterly direction from the Shear Beacon ; the depth there is 9 feet, and 
the least in the East Channel will be 4 fathoms at low water, crossing a 
ledge apparently extending from Low Head to the Middle Ground. 

The Western Channel is two cables wide, with a depth in the shoalest 
part of 10 fathoms. It is formed by the Middle Ground on the eastern 
side, and the Yellow Rock Reef on the western : the latter is an exten- 
sive patch of kelp, with a light-coloured double rock near its extremity ; 
the least water on it at low water is 6 feet ; from the Shear Beacon it 
bears N. 50° W. 5-10ths of a mile, and S. 52° W. 8-10ths of a mile 
from the light-house ; there is generally a white buoy in its Mad 
and a black one on the western edge of the Middle Ground. The 
Barrel Rock Beacon, and the high and low beacons, erected by the 
Beagle’s crew on shore over Lagoon Bay, kept in one, leads through the 
Western Channel. When abreast of the Shear Beacon, steer for the 
next beyond on the west side of the Channel, to avoid a long patch of 
kelp, with 3 and 5 fathoms in it, extending 24 cables in the opposite 
direction of the light-house from the Barrel Rock. 

The high part of the Western Reef bearing S.b.E. leads into the 
fair way of the Western Channel, when the beacons over Lagoon Bay 
will be seen: the latter is the second sandy beach inside the light- 
house on the eastern shore. The Western Reefs are those fronting the 
Western Entrance Point. The part above-mentioned is a black patch of 
rocks, near their northern extreme, and is the only part uncovered at 
high water. 

© The west beacon stands in front of Dr. Brown's house, which is first inside 
Point Friend—the western entrance point. 
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The shoals on either side within the entrance of the river, are marked 
with beacons. Those on the western shore have a letter, V, on their 
tops ; and those on the eastern, a cross. 

Shoals marked with chequered buoys, may be passed on either side ; 
a red or black buoy signifies the danger extends from the eastern shore, 
and a white, that it is from the western. 

The result of 115 tidal observations taken 3 miles within the entrance, 
gave 12h. 06m. for the time of high water on the full and change day. 
The rise of tide was irregular, the least being 4 and the greatest 10 
feet. The greatest rise noticed in the Beagle was during the nea 
caused by a strong N.W. gale, forcing the water into the river. The 
tides flow 5h. 50m. and ebb at 6h. 25m. witha velocity varying from 2 
to 5 miles an hour, according to the confined or open space of river the 
stream traverses. 

According to the observations made in the Beagle, the position of the 
light-house on Low Head is as follows: Lat. 41° 03’ 26” S., long. 
4° 25' 44” W. of Sydney, or 146° 50’ 16” east of Greenwich, Varia- 
tion 10° 05’ easterly. 

The light is elevated 140 feet above the sea level, and may be seen 
in clear weather 16 miles from the decks of small vessels, revolving 
once in fifty seconds. 
| J. L. SToKes, 

Late Commanding H.M. Surveying Sloop, Beagle. 








Toe West-Invia EARTHQUAKE OF FEBRUARY 1843. 


It is now more than a year since one of the most terrific of modern 
earthquakes shook the Carribbean islands, and to my rise nO ac- 
count of it has appeared in any of the Magazines. The description of 
it in the newspapers of the day were short, and imperfect in many respecte. 

As I happened to be at Antigua at the time, and witnessed this con- 
vulsion of nature in all its awful sublimity, it may, perhaps, be interesting 
to some, although the nine days’ wonder has past, to read some further 
account of it. As from my position, being on board ship at the time, I 
did not lose my self-possession, but saw every thing that occurréd within 
view clearly and distinctly, the impression feft on my mind is, perhaps, 
stronger and more vivid it would otherwise have been. Unfortu- 
nately not being of a scientific turn, many things may have escaped me 
that might have afforded some information on one of these mysterious 
convulsions of nature. There is one fact of which I feel perfectly con- 
fident, and which proposition I think may be fully proved.— 

That the shock of an earthquake radiates from a centre, consequently 
the nearer the centre, the more violent the action. - I have ascertained 
that the direction of the vibration was from S.E. to N.W. at Antigua, 
from N. to S. at Dominica, and from nearly S.E. to N.W. at St. Kitt’s. 
The Thames steamer was ing nearly due south when the shock 
struck her ; she stopped as if she run upon a rock. 

The shock was fale towards the north and the north-west, tak- 
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ing Guadaloupe for the centre ; first, at Antigua, St. Kitt’s, Mont-. 
serrat, and Nevis, in tremendous force; at Saba St. Eustatia less vio- 
lently ; at Tortola and St. Thomas, the most northern islands slightly 
in comparison. Of the other islands north of Antigua I know path hie 
To the south and east St. Deseada, Maria Galante, and Dominica the 
shock was very severe, although not so much mischief was done as at 
sty aa At Martinique it was also very violent ; less so at St. Lucia, 
and St. Vincent ; and at Barbados it did very little mischief. I am 
not aware if it was felt at all at Grenada. A ship about 40 miles 
E.N.E. of Barbados felt it. I should like to know how she was stand- 
ing at the time. 

From this it would appear that the centre was at or near Guadaloupe. 
On arriving at England in the Acteon, the disastrous news from t 
island had not been received, but from what I could see and gather pre- 
vious to leaving Antigua, I felt quite certain that such was the case, 
and the event proved me to be right. 

The radius of the shock I take to have been about 3 or 34 degrees. 

The rate of travelling is scarcely even to be guessed at; particu- 
larly as I conceive people were too agitated and confused to notice the 
exact time and duration of the shock. If the correct time could be 
ascertained at Guadaloupe, and at St. Vincent, St. Thomas, and Bar- 
bados, which are nearly equi-distant from that island, this theory might 
then be established, as well as the rate of travelling. 

I could distinctly see at first the travelling of each vibration, or wave, 
on the smooth of the dock-yard. Were I to venture a surmise, 
I should say, that the number of these distinct undulations was almost 
thirty; and that the rate averaged about 100 miles in a minute ; 
and the duration from 80 to 90 seconds. 

The displacement of the earth, whether caused by steam, by water, 
by wind, by gasses, or electricity, is upwards, and from a centre in veins, 
“ie Bid directions or points, not a whirling or confused motion, 
like that of the hurricane. is would not appear to be so by the fall 
of houses ; the walls in most cases falling inwards. This, however, is 
caused by the waving motion of the which acts upon the founda- 
tions, or lower of the walls first, which being loosened and dis- 

the weight of the roof is sufficient to bring the walls inwards 
with it. (The plain walls all fell towards the north.) This was, with 
few exceptions, the case at Antigua. Build a house of cards, shake the 
table, and they will in most cases fall together im a heap. You could 
not have a better illustration. 

One very remarkable circumstance attending this particular gt Lear 
is, that there were no premonitory symptoms ; no black lowering clouds, 
hanging like a pall over the earth and sea; no rumbling noises in the 
bosom of the easth ; it came like a thief m the night, suddenly, and 
without warning. By God’s providence it happened at an hour when 
men were at their daily work ; had it come in the night-time, how 
hornble ! 

The shock came on gradually ; nearly 30 seconds elasped before it 
was at its greatest strength, consequently people, with a few exceptions, 
had time to rush into the open air. The earth did not gape and open 
wide enough to swallow whole streets, as at Point au Pitre, nor did the 
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sea rise. This will account for the small loss of life at Antigua, al- 
though the destruction of property must have been immense, for out of 
about of 100 sugar mills, 94 or 95 were utterly destroyed, or so much 


damaged as to be useless. 





(‘The following slight description is from my Journal, since written 
from memory, as I unfortunately lost my passage, and for some time, 
baggage, notes, and every thing, except the clothes I had on. ] 


H.M.S. Dee, English Harbour, Antigua, Feb. 18, 1843. 


At 23 minutes past 11, (I am particular as to time, as I looked at 
the Captain’s watch, in the cabin, just as I came up from below), I 
hart called on deck to see the Thames just arrived off with the English 
mails. 

There was nothing very unusual or remarkable in the atmosphere. The 
sun was shining hot and bright, a few light fleecy clouds passing at in- 
tervals, like shadows; the wind was steady and regular, blowing rather 
fresh and cool from the usual quarter, N.E. The only thing that could 
be noticed, and that because rather uncommon at the time of the year 
was, a deep purple haze hanging over the different islands, and shutting 
in the horizon. In high spirits, at escaping from the pestilential air of 
these beautiful groves, I stood smoking my cigar, watching the motley 
crowd of men, women, and children of the Royal Artillery, who were 
cooking, washing, and running about and enjoying themselves on the 
smooth surface of the d ; almost fancying myself at a fair in 
merry England, when all on a sudden, as if by magic, the scene was 
chan and I felt once more that I was in the Tropics. Suddenly I 
saw the cliff behind the coal-yard vibrate to and fro, the sail loft bent, 
and played backwards and forwards, on the huge posts that supported it. 
The smooth surface of the dockyard undulated like a carpet under which 
the wind has crept, forming in a second rents and chasms in the soil. 
The huge vessel on which I stood, reeled to and fro, quivering and 
shaking with such rapidity and force, that I could scarcely keep my legs. 
The sound that accompanied it was absolutely terrible and startling. On 
it travelled, striking down cliffs, houses, rocks, batteries ; all seemed 
to crumble before it. The water in the harbour bubbled, and foamed, and 
hissed, and in a moment became dissolved, and a white substance arose. 
Turning my eyes for a second up the harbour, I saw a high cliff, called 
Monks Hull with an old fort at the top, come toppling down, enveloped 
in & Moment in a cloud of dust. 

How can I paint the horror and confusion that instantaneously seized 
upon those that were on the wharf? Some rushed for the ship, 
scrambling up its lofty sides; mothers shricking for their children, 
children screaming for their mothers ; many in their distraction threw 
themselves into the water, even some of the sailors jumped overboard ; 
‘ow they escaped God only knows,—but no serious accident occurred. 
When the shock was over, to my dying day I shall never forget the 
horror that was depicted on the countenances of all. Men gazed on 
each other in blank and terrible dismay. One thought I remember 


startled me, as Lisbon flashed across my mind, should the sea suddenly 
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rise. The idea was fearful for a moment, but that was soon lost in the 
fear that the men would get jammed between the piles of the wharf and 
the ship, as she was rolling fast and with great violence. I do not 
know to what to compare {the infernal sound. A heavy laden wagon- 
train rattling through a hollow way, magnified ten thousand times, 
might convey some idea of the din, Sten the shock was strongest. The 
vessel appeared to be grinding on a coral rock ; there was too, a sense 
of giddiness and sickness, as the ship quivered and reeled under your feet, 
perfectly appalling. Still the sky was serene and bright, and the sun 
shone in all its cloudless beauty. But what was the island? A heap 
of desolation. In one minute and a half its ruin was completed. I can 
conceive nothing that conveys such an idea of the a sublimity of 
angry nature as the works of man’s hand, perhaps of centuries, over- 
thrown in an instant. Of all the elements, fire, water, air, none are so 
rapid or terrible in devastation as the earthquake, from whatever source 
it arises. 

On landing immediately after the shock had ceased, at a small quay, 
called Oddlam’s Wharf, Q found it heaved up in the centre and ie 
edges, nearly level with the water. One of the huge blocks of stone of 
which it was built, was split diagonally in two, as clean as if cut with 
some sharp instrument, and in the direction of the shock : nothing that 
I saw before or after, gave me a stronger idea of the power of the shock 
than this. Two horses were standing under some mancheneel trees ; 
they were trembling and shaking like aspen leaves. 

On arriving at the Barracks, on the ridge I found every thing in 
confusion, the hurricane-proof barracks a mass of wreck. In the officers’ 
quarters, at Shirley Heights, the partition walls had fallen in and buried 
everything beneath the rubbish; guns strewed round, piles of shot 
thrown down, batteries sunk and split. The scene from the heights 
was extraordinary ; Nevis, Montserrat, and Redonda presented a strange 
and awful spectacle, enveloped in clouds of dust. You could scarcely 
tell what remained of them; they seemed crumbling into nothing. 
Guadaloupe appeared to be on fire ; huge volumes of smoke mounting 
upwards, and rolling over the sea. Every one thought a volcano had 
burst out ; it was the miserable town of Point au Pitre in flames. The 
sea was strangely agitated, and for miles from the land discoloured : the 
sea-face seemed changed. Bright places on the dark cliffs showed 
where huge masses had been torn from their beds and fallen into the 
waves. All around where you stood a heap of ruins. Pieces of rock, 
of several tons weight, become detached from the ridges, and, 
bounding down the slopes, ploughing their way through the cane-fields, 
lodged in the valleys and on the roads. One of these I passed on the 
road to St. John’s. 

I do not mean to enter into a detail of the mischief that was done ; 
that would occupy too much space and time. One thing, however, ay 
be here remarked ; that when hurricane-proof houses were destroyed, 
bomb-proof magazines, split and rent from bottom to top, massive rocks 
and stones, as [ may say, rent in twain; the slight wood-built houses 
stood, they bowed Before it, and were saved. 

I visited St. John’s the next day ; it was the picture of desolation. 


The cathedral, churches, prisons, barracks, private houses, stores, all had 
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suffered equally. Well may this be called an unfortunate town. Within 
a short period of years it has been visited by a hurricane, by fire, and by 
earthquake. May it rise again, like a phoenix, from its ashes ; for it 1s 
one of the few of the West Indian islands that, by industry keeps iteelf 
from the utter ruin that has visited the rest. 

I slept amid the ruins that night, and about two o'clock was awakened 
by another shock, which, however, was slight. There was another next 
day, when some rain fell ; but I believe there were slight shocks at 
intervals, for some days after. A few anecdotes, and I have done. 

An officer had, just as the shock began, driven on to the dock-yard 
wharf ; he had scarcely got out when the gig was overturned by the 
motion of the earth, but the horse escaped. In the confusion that na- 
turally arose among the soldiers on the ridge, a prisoner in solitary con- 
finement in the cells, could not get out; how truly awful must those 
moments have been ; fortunately his prison stood, and after a tame he 
was released. 

Just as the prison at St. John’s fell the prisoners were all let out, and 
all escaped ; but they were so terrified, that all gave themselves up 
the next day. 

The shoals of fish that frequent English harbour were observed in the 


patra (one Ceneiee, eh en exo ane as, rushing about, as 


The master and passengers of the Thames fancied at first that they 
had struck on a eek ; what a reception for one who had never been in 
the Tropics before. Thea of the island from the sea must have 
been truly magnificent and strange. 

An immense deal of wine was destroyed ; for much even of what escaped 
being broken, turned muddy and sour, particularly the light kinds of 
wine, as Sauterne, Moselle, &c. 

This is all that I can remember ; like an awful dream, the impression 
it has left is vague. A few moments of sublime terror, and years of 
shuddering, though indistinct recollections. 





Tue Storm oF THE YEAR 1703.—CoastT oF ENGLAND. 


Sm.—In a professional work, like the ‘“ Nautical Magazine,” ex- 
pressly dedicated to the use of seamen, the registering of the circular 
storms which pass over England, becomes an important point to be at- 
tended to, because it is principally from a knowl of their operations 
upon our coast, that the mariner can hope, on future occasions, to be 
oh eae to act with judgment for the security of his vessel, with the 

t prospects of success. I shall, therefore, Sir, make no apology for 
oe the following statement to you, for your consideration ; and 

roving, although the subject embraces a melancholy recital, it will 
not be found devoid of interest to the nautical reader. 

2 and? the various severe tempests which have been experienced in 

land, not one appears to have been more furious, or in so short a 
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time, more disastrous in its effects than that of the November 26, 1703. 
The circumstances attending it were recorded at some length ; but as 
I have not been able to obtain the work in which these are narrated, I 
must be content with the gleanings picked up elsewhere. 

This hurricane appears to have been traced back into the Atlantic, 
about 1500 miles; but there is little donbt of its having pursued the 
usual course of such meteors, from the American continent, and of 
its having origmated in the West Indies. 

It was stated at the time of its occurrence that, the homeward- 
bound ships were hurried up the English Channel with ing’ rapi- 
dity, and that the storm, in its career, swept the ocean, and filled every 
idee and that no ship that did not go direct before the wind could 

saved from foundering. 

This is the opinion entertained at the period—140 years ago; but 
experience has since proved that ships may lie to with as great a pros- 
pect of security as when scudding ; indeed, on some occasions, with more 
security. In those days ships generally laid to under the main-sail, a 
practice, whether right or wrong, that aa long been discontinued. 

The storm over England, France, Germany, Sweden," Finland, 
Russia, and part of Tartary ;—“ and” (may be supposed to have) “ spent 
itself amidst the islands of ice im the Frozen Ocean.” Its progressive 
course, therefore, ap to have been to the north-eastward, and in the 
Channel, the wind from a western direction. | 

In Pennant’s journey to the Isle of Wight, he says, “TI refer to s 
most ample relation to its dire effects, by sea and land, given in the 
‘‘ City Remembrancer,”* Vol. II., from 43 to 187. Its height was 
in the night of November the 26th, but it lasted with increased fury 
Jourteen days. That dreadful night was uncommonly dark, and made 
more hideous in many places by the quick corruscations of lightning, and 
the sir glare of meteors, and imaginary symptoms of earthquakes, 
while the rolling thunder, and the howling of the winds formed the ter- 
rific diapason fa He states from reports, that in various parts, no fewer 
than 8000 persons perished! He also mentions the loss of the squadron 
under Admiral Beaumont, on the Goodwin Sands, “and near 1200 
gallant sailors, in the midst of a most important war.” This was a sad 
calamity indeed ; but it is to be hoped, that on any other future occa- 
sion, on the prognostications of the approach of a storm of this nature, 
in the autumn or winter months, the ships at anchor in the Downs, will 
speedily slip and run for Sheerness ; or, as a last. resouree endeavour to 
get into the North Sea, above the parallel of the Elbe, in such a posi- 
sition as to allow room for drifting. This it must be acknowledged 
would be a desperate alternative, but unquestionably less so than re- 
maining at anchor in the Downs. Of course, if the wind should be 
from the eastward it could not be accomplished. Unfortunately there is 
no haven, or harbour of refuge between Portsmouth and the Thames ; 
but, considering the imperative necessity there is for a sheltered anchor- 


© Any gentleman who may be in possession of this work, or who can refer 
to it at any of the public institutions, and would give extracts from it respect- 
ing the operation and the effects of the storm, would render a service to 
ecience. 
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age on a large scale, it is to be earnestly hoped that the recent surveys 
and reports will not be lost upon the Authorities. A million or two of 
pounds expended for such an object, would be an incalculable benefit to 
the maritime commerce of this great trading nation; and we are con- 
vinced that no outlay could be made, which would add more to the 
general sige ata of the community than this, great as the sum, com- 
paratively, appears. 

We return to the consideration of the storm, as one of great interest 
to the seaman, because its action was at the very threshhold of his home, 
and which will naturally give rise to the very serious reflection that— 
as in the case under review, he may, after having braved the perils of 
a long voyage, have the prospect suddenly opened before him of almost 
certain destruction upon his own iron-bound shore, where no friendly 
port of shelter exists to afford acer | to his fugitive vessel ! 

If we were to suppose the circle: of operations to have been actually 
fourteen days in its transit over England, and allow that the meteor 
moved but seven miles an hour, the diameter would be 2352 miles, and 
the circumference about 7392 miles! an extent that may appear almost 
incredible, but which may, nevertheless, not be far from the truth. For 
it is within the bounds of probability to conceive, that, in the higher 
latitudes, such meteors may spread across the Atlantic from Europe to 
America. 

Captain Kotzebue, in one of his voyages mentions the curious coin- 
cidence of hurricanes occurring on the same day on the coast of Califor- 
nia, at Manila, and at St. Petersburgh in Russia ; these points are too 
remote to lead to the inference, that the storms were connected by one 
wide circle ; for in that case nearly one half of the globe would have been 
involved in tempest. But the extent to which these meteors may 
spread, yet remains an interesting pomt to be determined. 

In his Naval History, Campbell mentions this storm of 1703. He 
says: ‘ We aro now to speak of the greatest disaster that has hap- 
pened within the memory of man, at least, by the fury of the winds ; I 
mean the storm which begun on the 26th of November, 1703,* about 
eleven in the evening, the wind being W.S.W., and continued till about 
seven the next morning. The water flowed to a great height in West- 
minster Hall, and London Bridge was in a manner stopt up with wrecks. 
Tho mischief done in London was computed at no less than a million, 
and the city of Bristol suffered damage to no less than one hundred and 
fifty thousand pounds! But the greatest loss fell upon our navy, of 
which there perished no less than thirteen ships, and upwards of fifteen 
hundred seamen were drowned.” 

The men-of-war lost were :—The Reserve, Vanguard, Northumber- 
land, Stirling Castle, Mary, York, Mortar Bomb, Eagle, Resolution, 
Litchfield, Newcastle, Vesuvius, F.S., and Restoration. 

fer Majesty the Queen, by the advice of her Privy Council, directed 
“ that the widows and families of such commission and other officers and 
seamen a3 have perished by reason of the late storm, in her Majesty's 
service at sea, be entitled to her Majesty's bounty in the same manner, 
as if they had been actually killed in tight,” &c. 


* Queen Anne's reign. 
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It would appear by this account that the greatest height of the storm 
lasted but eight hours ; but allowing the entire circle to have occupied 
double that time in its transit, which was probably the case, its diameter 
would be reduced to about 112 miles ; and, as the southern verge only 
passed over the Channel, the body of the great whirling stratum being 
to the northward, the changes of wind would not amount to more than two 
or three points. 

8. J. 





HypnrocrapaicaL Notices.—Currents.—By Col. E. Sabine, R.A. 


PREVIOUSLY to my leaving England in 1821, I had had the great ad- 
vantage of much conversation with Major Rennell, on the subject of the 
currents in the Northern and Southern Atlantic Oceans, and of having 
my attention directed by him to those points in particular, concerning 
their velocity, limits, and temperature, on which her inquiries might 
conduce to the advancement of hydrographical knowledge. 

The method of ascertaining the existence, direction, and velocity of a 
current, where land is not in sight, and a ship cannot be rendered sta- 
tionary by anchorage, is to compare her position at intervals of sufficient 
length, (generally of 24 hours,) by observation and by reckoning. By 
the former is learnt her real change of geographical position in the inter- 
val ; by the latter, the course and distance that she has gone through 
the water ; should the position by the reckoning not agree with the posi- 
tion by the observation, the difference (presuming both to be correct) is 
the indication and measure of current. 

To determine a ship’s position from day to day by observation, or 
rather her relative position on one day to the nrecsliae, has become, 
since the introduction of chronometers, a matter of very simple accom- 
plishment, and capable of much precision. It is far otherwise with the 
reckoning, however, when more is sought by it than such a rough ap- 
proximation as may serve the ordi purposes of navigation ; it must 
in fact, require the most assiduous and unremitting attention, as well as 
considerable nautical experience and judgment, to estimate correctly the 
continually varying effects of the winds and sea, on a body that is also 
continually varying the measure of her exposure to their influence. It 
may be in the power of an individual in a vessel, to obtain, by his own 
exertions alone, that portionof the materials towards the evidence of 
currents, which depends on her real change of position ; but the comple- 
tion of the evidence by a sufficiently correct reckoning must be the result 
of an interest participated in by all, the executive othcers ofa ship ; or by 
the establishment of such habits of accuracy, under the authority of her 
commander, as are not of usual practice, because they are not n 
for the general purposes of navigation ; the employment of chronometers, 
by which the position of a ship is ascertained, and a fresh departure taken 
on every day that the sun shines, has superseded the necessity of that 
vigilant and scrupulous regard, which the older navigators paid to all 
the details of the reckoning, on which alone they to depend ; and 
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has tended to substitute general habits of loose and vague estimation, for 
the considerate and well-practised judgment with which allowances were 
formerly made for the incidental circumstances of steerage, leeway, mak- 
ing a shortening sail, &c., &c., on a due attention to which the accu- 
racy of a reckoning so materially depends. 

in ships of war especially, the reckoning is further embarrassed by a 
difficulty, less obvious, but not less generally operative, by which, if not 
properly provided against, the knowledge of the true course which the 
ship has made is necessarily rendered very uncertain. It arises from the 
usual practice of directing the course by the binnacle compasses, which 
are two in number for the convenience of the helmsman, and being placed 
one on the larboard and the other on the starboard side of the midship, 
with a space between them of greater or less extent according to the size 
of the vessel, can scarcely fail, and are in fact generally influenced differ- 
ently by the ship’s iron ; and being subject to different systems of attrac- 
tion, the compasses not only disagree, but their disagreement varies 
according to the direction of the ship’s head, the amount of the dip of the 
needle, and the force of terrestrial magnetism. It is customary always 
to steer by the weather compass, and thus each is liable to become in its 
turn the directing compass for periods of more or less duration, and the 
corrections of the courses for the disturbing influence of the ship’s iron 
become so various and complicated, as to render the deduction of a correct 
siete! practically unattainable. For example, the binnacle compasses 
of the Iphigenia, on her passage from England to Madeira, were observed 
to differ from each other half a point in one direction when on south- 
westerly courses, and less than half a point in the opposite direction 
when on easterly courses, the indications of the compasses having crossed 
each other, and agreed at some intermediate point ; it was requisite, there- 
fore, that the correction to be allowed on every course by each of the two 
compasses should be ascertained, and that the compass by which each 
course was directed should be specially recorded, in order that the true 
course should be known. 

The most obvious mode of preventing so much inconvenience and 
trouble, as well as the more correct practice, is to direct and note the 
ship’s course by one compass only, stationed permanently in some conve- 
nient situation without reference to the helmsman, and to use the binnacle 
compasses solely to steer by, on the point which may be noticed at the 
time to agree with the magnetic course of the standard compass ; and by 
sir pe an azimuth compass for the latter purpose, the advantage is 
gain of enabling the variation to be observed directly with the compass 

y which the course is governed, and thus of avoidiny intermediate com- 

das in which time is occupied, and errors frequently introduced. 

is arrangement of a standard compass was adopted by Capt. Clavering 

in the Pheasant, and subsequently in the Griper, and was found to an- 

ewer its purpose perfectly, and to be attended with no practical incon- 
venience whatsoever. 

Although from the causes above noticed no satisfactory investigation 
of the direction or velocity of currents could be made in the Iphigenia, 
in her passage from England to the coast of Africa, a remarkable and 
very interesting evidence was obtained, by observations on the temper- 
ature of the sea, of the accidental presence in that year of the water of 
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the gulf stream, in longitudes much to the eastward of its ordinary ex- 
tension. The J phigenia sailed from Plymouth on the 4th of Jan , 
after an almost continuous succession of very heavy westerly and south: 
westerly gales, by which she had been repeatedly driven back and de- 
tained in the ports of the channel 3 the following’ memorandum exhibits 
her position at noon on each day of her subsequent voyage from Ply- 
mouth to Madeira, and from thence to the Cape Verd Islands, the tem- 
perature of the air in the shade and to windward, and that of the surface 
of the sea ; it also exhibits in comparison, the ordinary temperature of 
the ocean at that season, in the respective parallels, which Major Rennell 
has been so kind as to permit me to insert on his authority, as an ap- 
proximation founded on his extensive inquiries ; the last column shewg 
the excess or defect in the temperature observed in the Iphigenia’s 


passage. 


SURFACE WATER. 


DATE. Lat. N. | Long. w. Air. _—e_——— Exceas or 
t Defect. 
| Observed.| Usual. 
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Plymouth “ 7/41 22/11 37] 53 582 | 54 + 4-2 
to s 8/38 54/13 20] 542 | bbz | 559 +6 
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Madeira. “ 10) 33 40/15 30] 6o7 | 6a 60 +4 
cé 19 9) os 1°5 
Madeira 20 — 1°4 
to the 21] oye ee 
pee) “7 
Cape Verds. { — 14 


It is seen by the preceding memorandum, that in the passage from 
Plymouth to Madeira, the Iphigenia found the temperature of the sea, 
between the parallels of 444° and 333° several degrees warmer than its 
usual temperature in the same season 3 Namely, 3°.2 in 442°, increasing 
to 6° in 39°, and again diminishing to 4° in 33° ; whilst at the same 

the general temperature of the ocean in ¢ e adjoining parallels, 
Goth to the northward, and to the southward, even as far as the Ca 
Verd Islands in oe was colder by a degree and upwards than the usual 
average. The evidence of many ‘careful observers at different seasons 
and in different years, whose observations have been collected and com- 
pared by Major Renrell has satisfactorily shewn, that the water of the 
Gulf stream, distinguished by the high temperature which it brings from 
its origin in the Gulf of Mexico, is not usually found to extend to the 
eastward of the Azores. Vessels navigating the ocean between the 
Azores and the continent of Europe, find at all seasons a temperature 
progressively increasing as they approach the sun ; the absolute amount 
varies according to the season, the maximum in summer being about 14 
degrees warmer than the maximum in winter ; but the progression in 
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respect to latitude is regular, and is nearly the same in winter as in 
summer, being an increase of 3° of Fahrenheit for every 5° of latitude. 
It is further shastved that the ordinary condition of the temperature, in 
the part of the ocean under notice, is little subject to disturbance, and 
that in any particular parallel and season, the limits of variation in differ- 
ent years are usually very small. After westerly winds of much strength 
or continuance, the sea in all the parallels is rather colder than the average 
temperature, on account of the increased velocity communicated to the 
general set of the waters of the North-eastern Atlantic towards the south. 
To the heavy westerly gales which had prevailed almost without 
intermission in the last fortnight in November, and during the whole of 
December, may therefore be attributed the colder temperatures observed 
in the latitude of 474°, and in those between 26° and 194°. 

If doubt could exist in regard to the higher temperatures between 442° 
and 333°, being a consequence of the extension in that year of the Gulf 
stream in the diction of its general course, it might be removed by a 
circumstance well deserving of notin namely, that the greatest excess 
above the natural temperature of the ocean was found in or about the 
latitude of 39°, being the parallel where the middle of the stream, indi- 
cated by the warmest water, would arrive, by continuing to flow to the 
eastward of the Azores, in the prolongation of the great circle in which 
it is known to reach the mid Atlantic. 

One previous and similar instance is on record, in which the water of 
the Gulf stream was traced by its temperature quite across the Atlantic 
to the coasts of Europe ; this was by Dr. Franklin, in a from 
the United States to France, in November, 1776*. The latter part of 
his voyage, ¢.e., from the meridian of 35° to the Bay of Biscay, was per- 
formed with little deviation in the latitude of 45° ; 1n this run, eee ae 
1200 miles, in a parallel of which the usual temperature, towards the 
close of November, is about 552°, he found 63° in the longitude of 35° 
W., diminishing to 60° in the Bay of Biscay ; and 61° in 10° west 
longitude, near the same spot where the Iphigenia found 55°.7 on the 
6th of January, being about five weeks later in the season. At this spot 
then, where the Iphigenia crossed Dr. Franklin’s track, the temperature 
in November, 1776, was 54°, and in January, 1822, 3°.2 above the 
ordinary temperature of the season. 

There can be little hesitation in attributing the unusual extension of 
the stream in particular years to its greater initial velocity, occasioned 
by a more than ordinary difference in the levels of the Gulf of Mexico 
and of the Atlantic. It has been computed by Major Rennell, from the 
known esi die the stream at various points of its course, that in the 
summer months, when its rapidity is greatest, the water requires about 
eleven weeks to run from the outlet of the Gulf of Mexico to the Azores, 
being about 3000 geographical miles ; and he has further supposed, in 
the case of the water of which the temperature was examined by Dr. 
Franklin, that perhaps not less than three months were occupied in addi- 
tion by its passage to the coasts of Europe, being altogether a course 
exceeding 4000 geographical miles. On this supposition, the water of 
the latter end of November, 1776, may have quitted the Gulf of Mexico, 


° Franklin's works. 8vo., London, 186, Vol. II., pages 200, 201. 
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with a temperature of 83° in June ; and that of January, 1822, towards 
the end of July, with nearly the same temperature. The summer months, 
particularly July and August, are those of the greatest initial velocity of 
the stream, because it is the period when the level of the Caribbean sea 
and Gulf of Mexico is most deranged. 

It is not difficult to imagine that the space between the Azores and 
the coasts of the old continent, being traversed by the stream, slowly as 
it must be, at a much colder season in the instance observed by the Iphi- 
genia than in that by Dr. Franklin, its temperature may have been cooled 
thereby to a nearer approximation to the natural temperature of the 
ocean in the former than in the latter case ; and that the difference be- 
tween the excess of 5°.5 in November, and of 3°.2 in January, may be 
thus accounted for. 

If the explanation of the apparently very unusual facts observed by 
Dr. Franklin in 1776, and by the Iphigenia in 1822, be correct, how 
highly curious is the connection thus traced between a more than ordinary 
strength of the winds within the tropics in the summer, occasioning the 
derangement of the level of the Mexican and Carribbean seas, and the 
high temperature of the sea between the British channel and Madcira, 
in the following winter. 

Nor is the probable meteorological influence undeserving of attention, 
of so considerable an increase in the temperature of the surface water 
over an extent of ocean exceeding 600 mules in latitude and 1000 in 
longitude, situated so importantly in relation to the western parts of 
Europe. It is at least a remarkable coincidence, that in November and 
December, 1821, and in Jan , 1822, the state of the weather was so 
unusual in the southern parts-of Great Britain and in France, as to have 
excited general observation ; in the meteorological journals of the period 
it is characterised as ‘“‘ most extraordinarily hot, damp, stormy, and 
oppressive ;” it is stated “that an unusual quantity of rain fell both in 
November and December, but particularly in the latter ;” that “the 
gales from the W. and S.W. were almost without intermission,” and 
that in December, the mercury in the barometer was lower than it had 
been known for 35 years before*. 


© The following description of this very remarkable winter is extracted from 
Mr. Daniell’s Essay on the climate of London, Meteorological Essays, London, 
1823,—-pages 297 and 298), and becoines highly curious when viewed in con- 
nexion with the unusual temperature of the ocean in the direction from which 
the principal winds proceeded. 

‘’ November 1821, differed from the mean, and from both the preceding 
years, in a very extraordinary way. ‘The average temperature was 5° above 
the usual amount; and, although its dryness was in excess,” [the relative dry- 
ness, in consequence of the increased temperature] ‘the quantity of rain 
exceeded the mean quantity by one half. ‘The barometer on the whole was 
not below the mean. All the low lands were flooded, and the sowing of wheat 
very much interrupted by the wet. 

‘¢ In December the quantity of rain was very nearly double its usual amount. 
The barometer averaged considerably below the mean, and descended lower 
than had been known for thirty-five years. Its range was from 30.27 inches 
to 28.12 inches. The tempcrature was still high fur the season, and the 
weather continued, ag in the Jast month, in an uninterrupted course of wind 
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On leaving the Cape Verd Islands, the Iphigenia proceeded to make 
the continent of Africa at Cape Verd. The distance between the Cape 
and the islands is about 400 miles, both being in the same parallel of 
latitude. This passage afforded an interesting opportunity of observing, 
on the approach to land, the influence of its vicinity on the temperature 
of the sea. The general temperature of the surface in that parallel and 
at that season may be considered 71°.7, the observations made at sunrise, 
noon, and sunset, in the first 350 miles of the passage, varying from 71° 
to 72°.4: but at sunrise on the 31st of January, being then at the dis- 
tance of 26 miles west of Cape Verd, with no land as yet in sight, the 
surface water had lowered to 69°.6. On approaching nearer it progres- 
sively diminished, until at one mile from the shore, it had fallen as low 
as 64 degrees, and continued from 64 to 65 degrees, between Cape 
Manoel and Goree. Cape Verd is situated nearly at equal distances, 
exceeding 70 miles, from the mouths of the Senegal and Gambia, the one 
being to the north and the other to the south. It is probable that the 
water of both these rivers is always colder at their entrance into the sea, 
than the ocean temperature of the parallel ; that of the Gambia certainly 
was 80 at that season, but it was not so cold as the sea in the vicinity of 
Cape Verd, as on approaching the entrance of the Gambia, the tempera- 
ture of the surface rose to 67°.5, and varied in the river itself at different 
hours from 66° to 67°.5 ; and at the depth of 36 feet, being within six 
feet of the bottom, a self registering thermometer indicated at high water 
less than a degree colder than the surface. The coast in the neighbour- 
hood of Cape Verd is every where low and sandy, and is covered with 
trees to the water's edge. Such indeed is the general character of the 
shores of western Africa, with the exception of Cape Sierra Leone ; but 
at no other part of the coast was the diminution of the temperature of 
the water, on approaching the land, so great, as in the instance which has 
been entioned: Between the Gambia and Sierra Leone are a succession 
of rivers, originating in land of less elevation than the Senegal and Gam- 
bia, and much exceeding them in the temperature of the waters which 
they convey into the ocean ; in the mid-channel of the Rio Grande, at a 
few miles from its mouth, the surface was never less than 74°, and occa- 
sionally as high as 77°.5, and at the depth of thirty or forty feet was less 


and rain; the former often approaching to an hurricane, and the latter inunda- 
ting all the low grounds. ‘The water-sodden state of the soil, in many parts, 
prevented wheat sowing, or fullowing the land at the regular season. The mild 
temperature pe forward all the early sown wheats to an height and luxu- 
riance scurcely ever before witnessed. The grass, and every green production 
increased in an equal proportion. 

“* January, 1822. This most extracrdinary season still continued above the 
mean temperature, but the rain, as if exhausted in the preceding month, fell 
much below the usual quantity in this. There was not one day on which the 
frost lasted during the twenty-four lours. 

‘‘ Serious apprehensions were entertained lest the wheats, drawn up as they 
had been by warm and moist weather, without the slightest check from frost, 
should be exhausted by excessive vegetation, and ultimately be more produc. 
tive in straw than corn. 

‘The month of February, still five degrees above the mean temperature, 
.oded a winter which has never been paralleled.” 

It would not be difficult to trace in detail, each of the effects described in the 

peers extract, tothe cause which has_been thus placed in conneetion 

with them. 
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than a degree colder than the surface. At the entrance of the river 
Noonez the surface water was 77°.5, and at that of the Rokelle 80°. 
To the south of the Rokelle, and from thence to the extremity of the 
Gulf of Guinea, the coast is swept by a current of considerable rapidity, 
which renders the cooling effect of the land less apparent ; but in the 
bays of the coast, where the current sweeps from point to point, and 
leaves still water in the inside, a difference is commonly found amount- 
ing to three and four degrees*. 

The following summary account of the direction and force of the cur- 
rents experienced in each day’s navigation, commences with the appoint- 
ment of the Pheasant to convey the clocks and pendulums from 
Sierra Leone to the subsequent stations. Captain Clavering entered 
with much interest into the inquiry, and by his judicious arrangements, 
and personal superintendence, until habits were established, the reckon- 
ing of his ship was rendered little inferior, as an element in the deduction 
of currents, to the observed difference of latitude and the chronometrical 
difference of longitude. On leaving England, I had obtained from the 
Admiralty a supply of the logs invented by Mr. Massey, which being 
towed at a sufficient distance astern to be clear of the back-water occa- 


© The passage from the Cape Verd Islands to Cape Verd and the Gambia, 
afforded a not less interesting opportunity of observing the difference in the 
hvgrometrical state of the atmosphere at sea and in the vicinity of the conti- 
nent, in the region of the trade winds. We had entered the N. E. trade in the 
latitude of 24° N., nine degrees to the northward of the Cape Verd Islands, 
and did not lose it until the afternoon of the day on which we quitted the 
Gambia, the strength declining on the approach to the continent, but the 
direction continuing unchanged. On the 28th, 29th, and 30th of January, in 
navigating the first 350 miles of the passage from the islands to the continent, 
the air in the shade and to windward varied at different hours of the day from 
40.2 to 71.2 and the dew point from 63 to 64.5. At sunrise on the 31st when 
at twenty-six miles west of Cape Verd, the Dew Point was 61.5, and lowered 
to 57.5 on nearing the land, the temperature of the air not being sensibly 
affected. Off the entrance of the Gambia on the 1st of February, and in the 
river on the 2nd, 3rd, and 4th, the dew point was never higher than 51°, and 
occasionally as low as 48.5, the air over the water and in the shade being 
generally during the day from 69° to 70°. When about to quit the Gambia 
on the morning of the 5th of February, we experienced, although in a very 
slight degree, the peculiar wind called the Harmattan, of which the season was 
nearly over; its direction was one or two points to the north of the trade wind, 
or about N.N.E.; the air during its influence fell to 66.5, and the dew point 
to 37.5; affording a reasonable inference, that in a genuine Harmattan, and 
before it reaches the sea, the constituent temperature of the vapour may be at 
least as low as 32°. In the progress to Cape Roxo, on the afternoon of the 
same day, we lust the Harmattan, and with it the continuance of the trade 
wind. The sea breeze which followed, raised the temperature of the air to 
70°, and of the dew point to 61.5. 

It appears, therefore, that when the porth-east wind first comes off the conti- 
nent of Africa, it contains only 53 parts in 100 of the moisture which would 
be required for repletion at the existing temperature; that in blowing over the 
sea tts proportion of moisture rapidly augments, until at fifty miles from the 
land, it has acquired 80 parts in 100; which ae phate is not subsequently 
increased by its passage over 350 additional miles of ocean. In the Harmattan 
the air contained only 38 ‘parts in 100 of the proportion of moisture required 
for its repletion. 
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sioned by a ee progress, register her way by the revolutions of a spi- 
ral acted upon by the water through which it 1s drawn. The self-regis- 
tering log was used as a check upon the estimated reckoning, and proved 
the value and efficacy of the attention paid to the latter, by its being a 
very rare circunistance to find a difference between them, amounting to 
a milo, in twenty-four hours. The comparison between the ship’s 
run by observation and by reckoning was usually made by Capt. Claver- 
ing from forenoon to forenoon, and by myself from afternoon to after- 
noon ; and the results being each reduced to noon and compared, served 
for the detection and correction of errors, on either side. The table ex- 
hibita the ship's true position at noon on each day ; the temperature of 
the surface water ; and the direction and amount of the difference of her 
position, by observation and by reckoning, from noon to noon. On days 
when the sun was obscured, the direction of the apparent set is deduced 
from intervals of 48 hours instead of 24, but the rate is that due to each 
interval of 2+ hours. \ 
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IceBERGS IN THE SOUTHERN OCEAN, and the imperative necessity of 
a good look-out at Sea. 





Captains attend; ’tis surely your concern 

To rule and govern well from stem to stern.— 
Be sure to keep a sharp Jook out a-head,— 
Mark well your track, closely attend sour lead, 
A thorough zeal with vigilance impel, 

And aid brave tars in ev’ry branch t’excell. 

So prove GOD’S providence your sole appeal, 
And ever guard your way for England’s weal. 


Mr. Eprror.—The liability of ships to fall in with icebergs off the 
Cape of Good Hope, is a subject of such vast importance, that it cannot 
be too generally made known : and, under this conviction, I feel it my 
duty to furnish you with the arly extract from the log of the barque 
Constant, with which I have been favoured by Captain Hemery, to- 
gether with such further information and remarks thereon, as may be 
useful to the seaman and the navigator. | 

“On the 13th of September, 1844, when in latitude 38° 10’ south, 
and longitude 24° 0’ east, saw two large icebergs, and at noon passed 
four more, bearing north, distant about four miles. We upwards 
of thirty islands of ice during the p.m., and were continually obliged 
to alter the ship’s course to steer dear of them. Six icebergs were in 
sight just before dark, having run upwards of sixty miles from the time 
the first were discovered. Kept a good look-out Scring the he oa and 
passed close to a large iceberg at 11 p.m.; but no other drifts were 
discovered till daylight, when two were in sight, and before noon, on 
the 14th, we had entirely lost sight of these islands of ice. Course and 
distance from the first Sissove of ice until we had cleared the whole, 
was E.S.E. 180 miles, the wind was fresh at N.N.W., and the thermo- 
meter did not fall below 56°.” 

Captain Hemery further remarks, that a great number of sea peterel 
were about the ship ; some of a different description from those he had 
acon on former voyages ; he observed the sea breaking with great force 
against the icebergs ; and several of these huge islands were at least 200 
fect high, and four or five times that extent in circumference ; they 
floated in a line, and in a N.W. and S.E. direction. 

In the Bombay Times of the 20th of November, 1844, it is noticed 
that the ship Rajasthan, which arrived at Bombay on the 16th, when 
vl the Cape, between the lat. of 37° and 38° S, an long. 24° E. 

i magnificent icebergs, which were in sight at the same time, in fine 
aan Weather, and towering from 100 to 200 feet, and in length from 
es ray foot. The thermometer when this ship passed to the lee- 
rhe these ice islands ranged from 60° to 65°, although a week 
pear, bu Ne as low as 49°. The date of this occurrence does not ap- 
probabilit Suppose it must have been late in September ; and, in all 
nity, the ice seen by the Rajasthan being in same longitud 
& portion of th y ) & gitude, was 
© numerous group observed by the Constant. 


have also 


noticed a letter in a Ceylon paper, from Captain Mar- 
sl . y paper, ap 
mall, of the ship Urgent, stutingr, that on the 12th of September last, 
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when in lat. 39° 4’ S. and long. 25° 50’ E. during squally and unsettled 
weather, the Urgent at daylight, on the 13th, was surrounded with nu- 
merous icebergs ; Captain Marshall, in his report, observes: “ If day- 
light had not dawned on us, and enabled us to see our danger, nothing 
short of a miraculous interposition of Providence could have saved us 
from contact with the ice, and instant destruction.” Thus, Mr. 
E:itor, it appears that the Constant and the Urgent saw a number of 
ice islands on the very same day, therefore, taking into consideration 
the difference of latitude and longtude in their respective position, the 
ice must have covered a very considerable space, and shews the peril to 
which outward bound vessels have been exposed during the past season. 

The imminent danger to which vessels are liable when falling in with 
icebergs, and the necessity of extreme vigilance and keeping a good 
look-out, as the only safeguard against the perilous collision which may 
be encountered in high latitudes in either hemisphere,* induce me 
again to call public attention to those cases on record, which shew that 
ice has, in large and fearful masses, drifted from the southward to the 
well-known track of navigation, in the Southern Ocean, either to India, 
to China, or to New South Wales, New Zealand, and Australia. 

The first remarkable instance with which I am acquainted, occurred, 
on the 24th of December, 1789, when H.M.S. Guardian struck 
against an ice island, during a thick foggy night, in lat. 44° 30’ S. and 
long. 44° E., and her providential escape from foundering was attributed 
to that dauntless resolution and persevering zeal which her brave and 
skilful commander Captain Riou displayed, who disdained quitting his 
ship so long as one ray of hope excited his endeavours to keep her afloat, 
and he succeeded in conducting the shattered and water-logged hull of 
the Guardian in safety to the Cape of Good Hope, and thereby saved 
the remnant of his devoted crew, who clung to their ship, and followed 
the noble example set them by their good and gallant captain. But, 
on the first shew of danger after the collision had taken place, several 
of the Guardian’s officers, and a number of her crew were so alarmed 
for their personal safety, that, at their earnest entreaty, Captain Riou 
gave them permission to quit the ship in her boats; they did so, and I 
believe they were fortunately picked up at sea. The ekill and fortitude 
evinced by Captain Riou on this memorable occasion, first made his name 
conspicuous in the Navy, and subsequently he fell gloriously on the 
quarter-deck of H.M.S. Amazon, at the battle of Copenhagen, under 
the eye of his renowned friend and Commander the illustrious NELSon. 
I can make no other excuse for this apparent digression, than that such 
a character, who was emphatically described by the Hero of the British 
Navy, as the “ gallant and good Captain Riou,” cannot be alluded to 
without especial mention of his imperishable name. But, Mr. Editor, 
whatever can tend to exalt the fame of Old England’s wooden walls, 
cannot be too often had in remembrance, and needs no apology. 

Reverting to the subject of this communication, the next account of 
ice islands to the southward of which I have any account, states that 

® By the last September Mail we have the melancholy intelligence of the 


loss of the barque James Harris, and eight other vessels, by striking against ice 
islands in the North Sea, during the Spring of 1844. a 
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the French ship Harmonie. and the Spanish barque Constantia, when 
m company and homeward bound, fell in with iceberzs on the 7th of 
April, 1828, in lat. 35° 50’ S. and long. 18° 5’ E. This may be con- 
sidered aa very remarkable, and is, I think, the most northern limit of 
ice drifts in the South Seas that is on record: and the bng Eliza, 
bound to Batavia, fell in with five icebergs, on the 25th of April, 1828, 
m 37° 31’ S. and long. 18° 17° E. 

In the year 1840, the fullowing vessels saw many icebergs, viz.— 

The ship Seringapatam, on the 7th of Aucust, in lat. 30° S. and 
long. 18° 23’ E., and the barque Ida, on the Sth of September, in lat. 
40° 20’ S. and long 26° E. 

The many lamentable disasters which have occurred in the open sea, 
in straits and rivers, and even in harbour, through an overweening confi- 
dence in some cases, through neglect in many other instances, so fully 
and forcibly proclaim that paramount duty which attaches to a cautious 
and an unremitung look-out on board every ship and vessel, whether 
under sail or steam, or at anchor, that it would seem a work of superero- 
gation to urge the performance of so essential a line of duty : every prac- 
tical seaman is aware of it, and yet how many losses, what sacrifice of 
life and property, and what a number of serious accidents have been oc- 
casioned by sheer neglect, are too apparent, from the well-known facts 
which have been laid before the public. Therefore, in the statement I 
have now drawn up, it is most gratifying and hichly satsfactory to bear 
witness to the strict attention and watchful care displayed on board the 
vessels therein mentioned ; and, under Providence, their escape from 
perils of no ordinary kind, may be attributed to a constant and faithful 
discharge of one of the most important points of naval discipline, viz. 
obedience to orders, and consequently a sharp look-out. 

I remain, &c., 

Madras, January 10, 1845. Cas. Bmen, 


P.S. [avail myself of this opportunity to forward you an important 
notice* touching the Longitude of the Laccadive Islands. 
C. B. 
® See Nautical Notices.—Eb. 





The Nercuant SERVICE. 


CHAPTER THE First. 


Contains a description of the condition of Apprentices generally ; their man- 
ner of treatment; and the consequent destruction of their future prospects. 


I comMeENcE at the forecastle, and shall work aft to the cabin; a 
career I was compelled to follow as a boy, and one which has produced 
both in the navy and merchant service, sume good practical seamen, 
some very exemplary men, and some shocking bad ones, arising from 
want of systematic classification and separation. 
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Of apprentices there are three sorts: Ist, The boy picked up about 
the streets, or docks, destined for a foremast-man. 2nd, The reputa- 
ble tradesman’s son, who having a large family, sends a well-educated 
lad to sea, who ought to be separated from the crew, and carefully in- 
structed with a view to rise as an officer. And 3rd, The man-boy 
who has learned to shave himself, years before he gives Neptune the 
privilege of doing it for him, on crossing the line. 

Of the first boy, I shall begin by mentioning the too common mode 
of his introduction on board. The Mate, probably about a week before 
the ship sails, hints to the Captain, how aor’ Handel they were last 
voyage, and how useful a couple of boys would be (if the owner would 
bind them to the employ for three years orso). Well, the Captain gets 
leave for one, and naturally enough refers himself to the Mate as the 
proper person to find one ; he again applies to the rigger, or lumper, 
who says, he knows a widow woman in Limehouse Hole, or Shadwell, 
or Ratcliff-highway, who has a very fine family of lads, and it would 
be quite a charity to take one of them off her hands. The boy isprovided 
with the use of soap and water, and a suit of clothes found by the lumper, 
on condition that the boy pays for them in copper nails, hanks of 
whipping-twine and marline, and such small geer as are generally scat- 
tered about the decks during an overhaul of ngging, &c., previous to sail- 
ing ; the boy’s mother having to hand over the last pawnbroker’s ticket 
(spent m gin) to the said Yamin? or rigger (as the case may be) until 
the boy has robbed the ship to the amount due for jacket and trowsers. 
Then, under these auspices he is escorted to the ship, and some such 
advice as the following, offered to him on his way down.—“ To say ‘sir’ 
to the Captain twice, and to the Mate once ; to make every thing his 
own he sees lying about, or wanting an owner. Never to peach on 
any man whom he sees broaching a rum cask, or robbing the cargo, and 
in short, to bring nothing away from the ship that he can’t carry.” 
With this advice, aided by a knowledge practically acquired, of haunt- 
ing all dry docks where copper or copper-nails are in use, for the pur- 
saa of theft, on pretence of begging chips for his mother’s fire, the 

y, to all appearance cleanly and good-looking, is in truth, a confirmed 
Jack Shep from habit and inclination, and palmed on the Shipowner 
and Captain in some such terms as the following : 

The aforesaid rigger introduces him by saying, “ There’s one thing 
sure, he’s as honest as the sun at noon day ; but, poor lad, he knows 
nothing about a ship; but, if the Captain would only allow him, the 
rigger, to have him, the boy, with him, for the time the ship was in 
dock, why he could soon learn him to go aloft,” &c., &c., or, in other 
words, he would then have a better chance of cheating the mate, who, 
if he had the eyes of Argus, could not take m cargo, measure and book 
ra and look after him too, in a ship where quick dispatch is the order of 

day. 

The iad is now duly installed, the ship starts for the West Indies, and 
as he can pull an oar, he is put into the jolly-boat, or gig there, and when 
the men get drunk in the oddest way in the world, no one suspects little 
Jack of stowing away pieces of pork and dozens of biscuit, &c. in the 
fore-sheets, with his jacket stowed over them, for fear it should rain ; 
until some unlucky day, in running forward with the bladder of new 


4 
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rum (alias poison, ) stowed in his Scotch cap, his head catches the bight 
of a rope, off goes the cap, and down goes the rum, nearly on the Mate’s 
toes. The boy is asked how he comes by it, and he mentions some one 
of the men known to have a dollar or two, who is quite ready to say he 
gave the lad a couple of shillings to buy it for him. The boy is NOW 
well thrashed for bringing off the rum, but not suspected of theft, until 
the ship's arrival at home. The officers at the dock gates seeing a lad 
of unusual corpulency, or knowing him as an old offender, stop him, 
search him, and find on him as much of the owner’s property as he can 
decently carry clandestinely away. | 

He is now known as a thief and kicked and cuffed accordingly at all 
times, meriting it or not. And if the old gentleman himself came in 
the course of the night, and carried off the best bower anchor, boy Jack 
would get the blame of it in the morning, and be treated accordingly. 

This boy serves out his time of ap renticeship, long or short, in a 
routine of Jishonet conduct, visited on his back with a rope’s end, which 
he takes in dogged obstinacy, and leaves his employer, his ship, and 
officers, with the bitterest curse his heart can devise against them ; and 
is launched out onthe world, what is commonly called a sailor. 

The amount of property stolen by boys of this class is quite incalcu- 
lable, and most rich do those Owners, Captains, &c. deserve to suffer 
such loss, if the will, employ boys or men, whose characters are either 
novor sought ina or acquired in the most desultory manner possible. 

The next boy to be introduced to notice, is the son of a gentleman, or 
tradesman, who has no interest to get him into the Navy, and, agree- 
ably to some foolish wish of the boy’s to go to sea, acquired principally 
by reading ‘ Robinson Crusoe,” he is promised, if he be good, that he 
8 go. His father, if a decayed gentleman, applies through the 
medium of some of his wealthy and former friends, and his son is 
shipped off his hands and purse ; and the tradesman in like manner ap- 
plies to the merchant ship-owner, from whom he buys his wholesale 
goods, or to whom he vends “articles made for exportation.” 

This kind of boy, nursed in the lap of comfort, educated with care, 
and of good morals and manners, is provided with a box, instead of a 
sea-chest, full of clothes, none of which, from the white shirt with its 
frill on to the white cotton stockings, carefully double-heeled by his 
anxious mamma, are of any other use to him, than to convince him day 
by day, that some of his shipmates do not exactly know the difference 
between mino and thine. 

He is eont on board in charge of his eldest brother ; they are civill 
asked down into the cabin, by the Mate or Master, who naturally, aca 
in sincerity promise to treat the boy well, which, in the general sea- 

ing acceptation of the word, moans “ they won't thrash him.” His 
elder brother gets one, or perhaps two glasses of grog, which combined 
with the novelty of everything around him, makes him return home, 
praising the ship as a perfect: paradise. 

Tho Mate returns to his duty, and the boy is shewn to a little 

‘uaro hole called a scuttle, below which is darkness visible, and there he 
informed he must eat and sleep,—the last blessing to be gained, after 

« has duly collected all the fragments of supper, trenchers, Nreseal &e. 
aud swept out this den, called a forecastle. Ile is then subjected to a 
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court of enquiry, as to who he is; and ag soon as the confession is 
made that he is of reputable stock, the poor boy, (already disgusted with 
eating without plate or fork, and with the former boy Jack upsetting his 
tea into the lid of the aforesaid box), is told somehow in manner follow- 
ing: “Oh, d——n your eyes, you are come to sea to wear your old 
clothes out, are you?” Then boy Jack says, “ He’s afraid his tea will 
have wetted his clothes,” and then an overhaul is instituted, to see if 
such be the case ; and boy Jack soon discovers that he has an old pair of 
trowsers that will fit the Newcome exactly, and he shall have them for 
two shirts, which said shirts make 2s. 6d. at the pawnbroker’s, or he sells 
them to the steward for two bottles of rum, (ship’s). Jack then very 
kindly advises him not to keep his key in his pocket, for fear he should 
lose it, but to stow it away where he will shew him, and in the course 
of <8 hours or so, poor Newcome’s box is denuded of half its contents, 
from Jack knowing where the key is stowed. The evenings and few 
leisure hours allowed to seafaring men are passed in language, which, 
although to them a matter of course, is to the poor boy disgusting and 
obscene, and he turns into his berth, if he has one, heart-sick, bewil- 
dered and shocked. 

Previous to this boy going to sea, he is taken to the owners or 
agents, where his indentures are read over to him, and he has it ex- 
plained that he must, on no account, see any embezzlement of the ship’s 
property, without mentioning such a transaction to the Mate or Captain. 

‘ow, still suppose this boy living forward, and his rectitude of feeling 
unshaken. If he, poor fellow, should (what is in sea-phrase) called blow 
the gaff, or in other words, expose a robbery committed by the men, 
by making the Captain acquainted with tiie hice Bae help him ! 
No West Indian slave of former days, (now to all intents and purposes 
master,) ever had the bitter revilings, and heavy kicks and cuffs this 
poor lad comes in for. Everything wrong is laid to his charge, and if 
be have courage enough to attempt a vindication, some great horse- 
marine of a fellow, whose look-out the lad has refused to keep for him, 
sings out, “J seed him do it vith my own hies, ax Bill, if he did’nt.” 
Bill, of course, says “yes,” and the poor lad goes to leeward, because he 
has “ peached.” On his return home he bitterly complains to his father 
of his treatment at sea, who does not care to go to the owner, because 
said owner is “Cr. by Balance Hhds. Sugar,” &c. so he goes on board, 
where he finds the Mate, who says the boy is idle, and has a bad name 
in the ship. The first reproach gained, how? Because Jobs set before 
him the first time in his life, were never explained to him, and he is 
d——d into fear and amazement for not doing them forthwith. The 
second,—because his are in exposing fraud was neither supported 
nor praised, and the thief and true man allowed to live in hate together. 

What is the consequence of all this? The boy enters on his second 
voyage with feelings and thoughts such as the following: “ Why 
should I,” says he, “ split upon Bill Sharp, or Tom Sly for robbing the 
Second Mate’s chest, or broaching a cask, or any other theft ; see what 
I got for it last voyage, kicked by all hands forward, and unnoticed b 
the Captain. I won’t steal myself ; but let every one look to his own, if 
I'm to be thrashed for telling.” Well, the next thing he finds out is 
that swearing is a most manly expression of feeling, and he “d——s 
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his eyes and limbs” accordingly, to prevent some other i sai doing 
for him. Chewing and smoking follow next, and then, the glass of new 
rum he loathed at first, is craved for with a zest, which often presents 
the drunken apprentice long before his time of service is out. He is 
now a smart lad, but, as the Mate says, rather wild. That is, he has 
been under the doctor’s hands. The woman at the eating-house says, 
she can’t have him any longer, and his father has discarded him for 
making his youngest sister and eldest brother drunk, and lashing the 
tails of the old fat spaniel and thin tom-cat together, and hanging 
them over the bannisters of the garret landing-place. 

His time is now out, and he is made Second Mate, because he writes 
the Mate’s log, (he not being clever at the pen), and copies his cargo- 
book in harbour, and besides, he has scored his time in the employ, and 
knows the way of the ship, and where to lay his hand on boatswain’s 
stores, &c., and when he has a charge, he'll be steadier. In 99 cases 
out of 100 how vain this hope has proved itself to be. 

This new Second Mate is found incompetent, from drunkeness, or ab- 
sence from his duty, and broke ; he leaves his employ, and enters before 
the mast in some other, where he is acknowledged as a smart man, and 
thorough sailor at sea, and a useless mutinous drunkard in harbour ; and 
such he remains, until intemperance and poverty make him the desti- 
tute vagabond we so often see in the garb of a seaman. This last may 
seem an extreme case, and I admit it is so, but I have seen no less than 
five instances of well educated boys brought up as apprentices in a ship’s 
forecastle, who have turned out dishonest, aes and disobedient 
seamen ; their learning gained at school, made use of in their becoming 
sea-lawyers—men of others on board the most likely to set a 

ip’s company by the ears, (however comfortable), and turn the vessel 
into a little bedlam. 

Of the third apprentice, the man-boy whose habits of dissipation are 
already soufinmed: whose want of application is proverbtal, and who sets 
obedience and duty at defiance on shore, enough of him to say is,— 
those who think Aim fit for a profession, (in which even a fair berth as 
to merit and ability, can but be gained by a life of exertion and hazard) 
have made a most fatal mistake ; and those who will ship such overgrown, 
idle, profligate lads, for the purpose of entering them in the articles as 
men and seamen too, deserve to lose the ship they try to work with 
such hands, to the ruin of the real ready sailor, who has to work for him- 
self and this monkey raised upon into the bargain. This hobbledehoy 
too, after a year’s trial of apprenticeship to the sea, generally annuls his 
indentures, by running away from his present employ, to enter as ordi- 
hary seaman in some other, for the sake of getting 30s. a month, and 
being called a man. Well, what have you to do? he says he can hand, 
reef, and steer, and when you ask his c ter, out comes some forgery 
or other, which you, who have no other means of rebutting, must take for 
granted, and ship him accordingly, if about to sail. 

This same youth shall give you more trouble in every way, than a 
whole crew of good men, if you only knew where to get them. In point 
of fact, what can he do ? Hie abilities consist in an intuitive knowledge 
of grog-time, dinner-time, and how to play Tom Cox’s traverse. Send 

in up to hand a sail, and he’ll stand on the cap and hold on by the 


} 
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mast, till he has robbed it of all its grease for a fathom up. Send him 
to help to reef a topsail, and you'll find him stuck to the lee quarter of 
the yard, hke glue, holding on for very life, the man at the weather 
earing having the exclusive privilege of hauling him as well as the sail 
to windward. Ask him to steer, and with the ship two points out of 
her course one way, you'll find him with his helm hard up till she is as 
much beyond her course the other way, when down it goes hard over 
again, making a dead loss of through the’ water inva. direct ling 
of one mile in seven, which in a deep laden ship is no small drawback 
on the hopes of a fair passage. Set him to splice, or serve, or put a 
seizing on a rope, and your property and patience are alike wasted, and 
if you remonstrate, he will give you the rough side of his tongue. 

I had once an Irish lad of this kind, named Sullivan, who was as ig- 
norant of a sailor's duty as a horse, but always willing and civil, (a 
wonderful exception to a general rule). I set ee once to make a long 
splice, and, after fumbling at it for two hours, on my approaching him, 
he looked up at me and said, with a face full of the most provoking sim- 
plicity, “‘ Did your honour call this a long splice?” “I did,” says I, 
“ Sullivan.” “ Then, by Jasus,” says he, “ ye may say that, sure for 
Ti never finish it.” 

Yet these very lads so brought up on board, are at some future day 
expected to become sober, steady, honest, intelligent, and able officers, 
and at length captains. If it is true that no one can touch pitch and be 
undefiled, they ie little chance of being so in any way. If a poor, 
though well-intentioned boy was permitted to live, for the first voyage 
or two in the aft-deck with the Second Mate, Boatswain, &c., and now 
and then shewn about half as much kindness by the Captain as is la~ 
vished on his dog, he would be quite as sensible of and as grateful for 
it ; and the civil explanation of his proper way to set about his per- 
fectly new and strange duties, would produce more implicit obedience, 
than the eternal bullyings and startings which boys so often unmerci- 
fully receive. In nine out of ten cases of this sort, where you beat one 
devil out, you beat ten devils in ; and the boy who would otherwise look 
up to you with respect and regard, wishes you, from the very bottom of 
his heart, overboard. I donot mean to say that boys don’t require a rope’s- 
ending sometimes ; far from it, they do ; and let them have it for some 
repeated offence previously warned of, but not for a sin of unintentionad 
ignorance they were never cautioned about ; and then give it them for 
a full due, al do not be continually ringing the changes of kicks, cuffs, 
and curses on their devoted heads, which is too often their unhappy fate. 
However this may be scoffed at, it is true, as exemplified to the letter 
on own stem and stern, during a three year’s service in search of 


black diamonds in Shields for the port of London. 





CHAPTER THE SECOND. 


Contains a Fair Demonstration of the Situation and Prospects of the Foremast 
Man afloat and on shore, and the General Causes tending to Desertion 
abroad, Insubordination, and often Mutiny. 


We will begin with signing articles.—A number of men, all decently 
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dressed, and apparently seamen, are in the cabin, all of whom want e 
month’s wages in advance, and a monthly note for money also given by 
check upon the agents, payable three days after the ship sails ; and, as 
you the Captain are naturally inclined to know who are to be your men, 
or rather, what sort of men they are, you ask for their characters or refer- 
ences ;, and what follows ?—they each hand you over a paper, signi- 
fying that they are honest, sober, steady, &c., signed for some captam, 
in some ship, (known to be gone to sea), by some crimp or other. And 
if Captains will only take notice of the features of three or four hands 
who come together on board for their money, he will generally find their 
papers of recommendation written by the same hand, although profess- 
ing to be from different captains. 

- These men sign their articles, get their checks, are ordered to be on 
board on the following Wednesday morning, for instance, at daylight, 
and to be sure to come sober, and in time, which of course they all pro- 
mise todo. Now let us see what, in reality, most of these men do. 
Some, to their everlasting praise, be it spoken, give their check to their 
wives, and debar themselves some little comforts for their children’s 
sake. The greater part carry their checks to the crimp’s house, where 
they are in pawn for victuals and drink, who, (with a tact, which is the 
only thing creditable about him), advances such men as he can depend 
on being beastly drunk until the ship sails, clothes 50 per cent. worse 
than can be bought of a Jew, and 50 per cent. dearer ; keeps the little 
money left for the old strap, as far as it will go, and receives the poor 
devils’ monthly note for £1—to be drawn by him, the crimp, or his 
wife, at the agent or brokers, as the case may be, for the whole of the 


voyage. 

The last and most worthless part of this lot of men sign the ship’s 
articles, never meaning to jom her again. Their sea-chest, if examined, 
would be found to contain a small proportion of some rubbish or other, 
tied up in an old rug, and their aim in getting the check, is to take 
it to some fresh crimp, who is fool enough to cash it in part, and slop 
out the rest of it, with which money and clothes, this fellow vanishes 
for a time, and if seen afterwards by the crimp, he only serves to remind 
him that he may sue a beggar. 

Now, the fair average of good men, shipped under these ices, in 
a crew of twenty, shall be about ten ; five more who are just tolerable ; 
who, in fact, have stronger stomachs than arms, or at all events, more 
willing ones ; and certainly five who are fit for no other purpose than to 
shew the strong necessity for some means of knowing the good man 
from the bad. These last five men shall be more noisy, insolent to their 
officers, and quarrelsome together, than all hands besides ; whilst in dis- 
guts and often in disgrace the good man is too often charged with their 
offences. 

_ We will now take another view of the case, and suppose, (which will 
sometimes occur), that you are lucky enough to get a decent good crew. 
I do not mean to say always ; far from it. Without some proper means 
of knowing who men are, to whose professional knowledge, as well as 
physical power, the safety of ship aad cargo is entrusted, as well as to 
you as Captain, how can you make a proper selection. I defy you. I 
can tell a sailor, generally, by the cut of his jib. But you are often de- 
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eerved ; and I had once on board a man thick-headed and thick-set, 
with black whiskers, good face, and altogether a regular hard-a-weather- 
booking fellow, who was not worth his salt, but who would be mistaken 
for a sailor by any one who had not been treated with a cruise in his 
company. 

Begging no pardon for this digression, I will return to the supposi- 
taon of having a decent crew ; that is, all hands can steer, most of them 
can strop a block, make a decent long splice, and lie out upon a topsail 
yard ; hauling, instead of holding-on, when they arethere. In ten cases 
out of twenty, what is the fate of these poor fellows ? They are exactl 
placed on a par with a cab horse, which animal, whilst he has head, legs, 
and tail, he must go; and the sailor, whatever his ailments may be, 
whilst he can stand on end, and is capable of locomotion, work he must, 
or daily curses are heaped upon his devoted head. No one ever dream- 
img that the man can possibly be sick or sorry ; and when the boy tells 
the Second Mate that such is the case, in a day or two when the man is 
missed from his work, and the Captain asks for him, he is told the man 
is sick, when he desires the Steward’s boy to take him a panakin half 
full of salts, allowing him the indulgence of taking them with or with- 
out water, as he may think fit. 

Now, there is an old and a true saying,—that where little is given 
httle can be expected ; and as regards alors no class of men, have of 
necessity, so small a knowledge of the world, or such little chance of 
having received a moral education, sufficient to make them act on prin- 
ciple, instead of impulse ; and if, in exchange for kmdness shewn them 
by their Captam, some defaulters are found, devoid of propriety and good 
feeling,—one good man’s gratitude ought to compensate for the bad 
conduct of many. In point of fact, sailors taken full and bye, or in 
alongshore phrase, on the whole, are not the heartless, worthless set of 
men many people aaa to depict and think them. Mind you, I mean 
sailors ; not your know-nothing ragamuffn set, who force themselves on 
board ships, because Captains have no means of detecting them. But 
seamen in general are sensible of kindness and grateful for it, as is seen 
by a willingness to obey your orders at sea ; indeed often to anticipate 
then, and an obstinate determination to execute and accomplish the 
most arduous duties, in defiance of wind and weather. And, if they do 
get drunk in harbour, (once in a way), the sober man’s conduct at sea 
should not be wholly forgotten, but rational, though strong reproof and 
censure, given aici and in moderate language, will go further to- 
wards shaming the man from a repetition of this act, than the too 
often | seat mode of sending his soul to perdition with curses, in the 
face of his shipmates, whose ridicule on the occasion he feels more strongly 
than your swearing. 

One great cause of grumbling with sailors in the merchant ser- 
vice, (and I think avery just one), is the total want of a fit place for a 
man to put his head in below in the shape of a forecastle. Now, I do 
contend on the behalf of the foremast man, that if, in the midst of wind 
and rain, frost and snow, he does his duty as a man ought to do it, he is 
in fairness entitled to a dry and and decent shelter for his wet and weary 
body ; and, in point of fact, if he is not possessed of this comfort, he, 
(at the expiration of his four hours’ below)is unwilling, and often unable, 
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to renew his duties on deck, and much consequent swearing and growl- 
ing is the inevitable consequence. 

I do not assert this to be generally the case, but in many shipe it is 
so, for instance timber-ships, the forecastles of which are wn open, 
and nearly filled with deals, &c., &c., allowing just room for a man to 
crawl about on his beam ends, and that in darkness and deprivations of 
every kind, often in the Autumn and Spring months, under the lash of 
incessant bad weather, and bitter cold, 

The newly introduced top-gallant-forecastles too, for small ships of 
800 tons, are just as bad as none at all in bad weather ; for, blag ated 
chains bent, hause-holes open, windlass bulk-head cleared away 
starboard to port, and the ship pitching bows under, which, with the 
extra weight of a top-gallant-forecastle, she will do ten times as often 
as without one, your forecastle deck is deluged in water, and exposed to 
every blast of Heaven, your mens’ chests floating away into the lee 
scupper, and their clothes soaked in salt-water. 

Ifa Captain had a top-gallant-cabin on the same siuoa na he would 
ay proporly complain, that if he could not have comfort below, he 
could not work the ship as he ought. The sailor, though he dare not 
openly say it, d——ns both Captain and owner quite as als 

In some ships too, men are never allowed a washing-day, and are con- 
sequently always dirty, having no spare time to do more than give a 
privateer’s wash to a pair of trowsers. This ought not to be, for cleanli- 
ness in a ship is of infinitely more importance than on shore ; circum- 
scribed limits being a dreadful drawback on health in hot climates, even 
if kept ever soclean. One afternoon a week at least should be set aside 
as washing-day ; and if men are willing and steady, and short of soap, 
give them a bar; you'll get it again some bad night, wearing ship, or 
reefing top-sails, in the strong hand and willing heart. 

But of all things, give to the Lord’s Day the Lord’s Holy Word. I 
am not going to preach. But I do and ever shall most strongly depre- 
cate the system of passing over the Sabbath at sea, without some atten- 
tion to its duties. Instead of which, in some ships, (as if for the sake of 
keeping men at work on the only day of the seven, they may fairly 
expect rest), holystoning decks, and a variety of other petty jobs, are 
the standing order of the day ; to the sailor's great discomforture. In 
lieu of this, make him clean himself; muster all hands aft, and if any 
one is dirty, stop his grog if he repeats the offence. Read them 
Divine Service, and lend them two or three old books to read, and it 
will save you the pain of hearing bad language, and tend to gain their 
good-will, which said good-will, eae little it may be valued as essen- 
tial, no man can get his work done well and quickly without. And, 
most pitas no man will ever make a worse seaman, for attempting 
to set the example of a good Christian. A duty strictly imperative on the 
alas of a ship, whose flock have seldom a better knowledge of God’s 
ar) Word, than its abuse and blasphemy. 

any people say, when a man is in five fathoms water, he may do as 
he likes,—and some persons follow up this practice on Sundays at sea, by 
allowing and joining in chess, drafts, cards, &c., &c., all day. Are the 
men so blind as not to sce this, and comment upon it ? will it gain their 
good will or opinion, or is it what ought to be, or what a ship’s Captain, on 
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shore would allow in his own house or join in in any other ? no, certain] 
not ; then why set an undeniably bad example to men, who are on 
hands readily enough acknowledged to be unreclaimable and graceless 
blackguards. 

I am firmly convinced that sailors generally, under the influence of 
kind treatment, are not ungrateful. By this I mean if he is sick ; see 
him personally in his hammock below, if he cannot get to you, and speak 
to him kindly and spare a crumb from the rich man’s table for his support 
and better nourishment,—when he is well, you will find a link of good 
feeling welded between you and him, as exemplified in his anxiety to 
please and obey you. And if this sort of conduct does not meet its proper 
return, ill-usage and undue severity cannot gain a better ; and in the 
first instance, at least you have the approval of your heart and mind, as 
well as that of every good man in your ship. 

I know it is a precious up hill fight, when a Captain finds all his good 
deeds, repaid in base ingratitude, dese eances: and often open rebellion, 
but it seldom or never happens that all hands do this, and it is not fair to 
punish the innocent for the guilty. As even in self defence, I have 
always found the kind word and quick order, work far better than the 
harsh command, ungraciously uttered. 

Another and I think also a just cause of complaint among sailors in 
merchantmen, is, as regards the quantity and quality of their provisions, 
and in some ships they are certainly bad enough ; though this penay 
wise and pound foolish system is now nearly exploded. 

On a passage to the East or West Indies where a man’s physical powers 
are seldom called forth whilst his ship is running down the trades, bad or 
short allowance of provisions is of not the same consequence as when he 
gets to his port, where under the rays of a tropical sun, breathing the 
malaria of yellow fever or cholera, the English seaman is expected to do, 
and does more hard work in twelve hours, than a native ever does in three 
days. This work he is stimulated to do, by receiving four glasses of rum 
a day, under the influence of which said rum ; if he has any real or ima- 

evils to complain of, he finds courage enough to advance them in 
too a as most violent and mutinous manner. The result is that the 
Captain is compelled either to apply to the civil powers and send the man 
to goal, or to enact the old system of knocking him down, or to stop his 
grog. The effect of all this generally is that the man as soon as possible, 
watches a slant ; steals the ship’s boat and is off, for the two purposes of 
getting clear of a ship he hates and getting more money for the run home 
in another than all his previous wages would come to. na worthless 
vagabonds do this constantly and systematically, leaving England in one 
ship (having month’s advancement and monthly note in hand) for the mere 

urpose (if possible) of running from her, to run home in another ; who 
being short handed from losses by fever, &c., is glad enough to get him 
at any price. 

Another and very serious evil, Captains become pertain ed involved 
in, from the present want of system in shipping hands in England is this : 
—men come on board and are shipped in apparent robust health, but in 
almost every crew you ‘engage, after a week’s absence from London, you 
find three or four and often more of them suffering from venereal com- 
plaints, which eventually, often incapacitate these men from their duty 
most of the voyage. To the great annoyance of the master, extra labour 
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to the men who are well and willing ; and often in the channel in winter 

to the danger of the ship. Nevertheless these invalid idlers must be fed 

and paid their wages, to the Owners great loss and the injury of all 

I have here put forth some of the causes through which seamen, lose, 

or rather never gain an interest in their. ship, strong enough to make 

them wish to join her again, or care a button about her. As soon gs she 

enters the dock basin away they go, as if fleeing from plague, paatilenoss 
and famine, and a routine of senseless drunkenness and lavish 

is their fate, till poverty compels them to seek another ship! Would u 

_ not be better, that these men should willingly be employed refitting 

their ship for sea, in lieu of riggers who (with all due regpect be it spo- 

ken) often leave a Captain the exclusive privilege, on his passage out, 

of doing their work over again ; I think so, and though the old saying 

of “ washing a black fellow white” stares me full in the face, I am hardy 

enough 4 believe I can lay down a plan which will at any rate greatly 
forward such a measure. — . . hee 

It is p to remark here, that in the event of haying a bad ship’s 
company, though the dreadful annoyance of being unable to control them, 
falls of course on the Captain and officers ; the loss of time, plunder of 
cargo, and waste of every kind made by them, as inevitabl falls on the 
Owner himself ; often poses of time, that in a falling market, 
may lose him some thousands of pounds. 

- As re that class of society called crimps, I believe I am right in 
stating that nearly all are either publicans, or venders of slop clothing 
for seamen. No discredit in any way to them, far from it. i will also 
even suppose every crimp an honest, upright, and well inclined man, in 
@ moderate way, and that through these persons you are doomed to receive 
your men’s characters. On what footing do you get this reference ? The 
ee ee earth al peso head over ears in debt to 

crimp, whose only possible way of re-payment, is petting the man a 
ship, that he may soiich his cantha eivcnea Gal moadhly a or allow- 
ing him to eat and drink him out of house and home. 

The natural consequence is ; that the sailor is begged to be steady and 
a if he gets a ship, and pledges himself so to do, and on the strength 
of this assertion, the crimp makes a compromise with his conscience and 
gives him a character ; and be he good or bad you reap the fruits of this 
moet spurious mode of knowing the truth of the case. In making this 
statement 1 am not offering personal reflections on the reputations of 
sche ete age dere to shew that saa which they are 
obliged to act is injurious to merchants, owners, and masters 
particularly the last. vn = 

'd (To be continued.) 





Loox Asarr. 
. : London, February, 1846. 
‘pon a re- of your vol. for 1889, I was struck with the 
_, nount of “local deviation” of the compass on board H,M.S. Has- 
‘1 4838. Tam row about to claim your indulgence by relating a 
' the same amount, but in the opposite way. . 
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In 1838 I sailed from Cork in command of a transport with 600 troops 
on board for Quebec. 

I took a departure from Cape Clear, and with a fresh breeze at south 
steered W.N.W. by compass, imagining I should make a true west course. 
On the first day no observation was obtained, but on the second I found 
the ship had made a true W.N.W. course, I hauled up W.b.N. and found 
the ship to make that cuurse true. ; 

_ Upon getting the azimuth compass on deck for an azimuth, and placing 
it on the starboard side of the poop, I found two points difference be- 
tween it and the binnacle compass. I soon perceived the north point of 
the compass in the binnacle was drawn two points aft, and upon letting 
the ship’s head run off, the diff. of the compasses gradually decreased until 
they both agreed with the ship’s head at north. 

he cause was soon explained: this ship in addition to the iron tiller 
abaft, wheel chains and gear, and iron spindle of the wheel, (all so com- 
mon at the present day,) had a large iron spindle from the poop deck 
which aa 7 into the rudder-head immediately below it into the gun- 
room, and (as is also very usual) but one binnacle placed amidships, 
which position I infer increased the attractive power of the mass of iron 
abaft it. | 

I have since, frequently seen several ships with fully as much iron 
abaft the binnacle, as the one in question (for instance Rapson’s steering 
@pparatus and others) and also a single binnacle which is generally 
placed very near the wheel, frequently in the after cabin skylight, thus 
it is a fixture. Now Sir, any ship whose binnacle compass is similarly 
affected, outward bound for instance, after ag a@ ve course 
for the night or in thick weather from a fair berth off ness or 
Beachy Head, would be greatly favoured by circumstances if they were 
not brought up by the Royal Sovereign shoals or the Owers. 

If you think e above worthy a place in your useful and instructive 
work, it may cause some of my brother skippers to look abaft before 
leaving port, which is my only motive for troubling you, claiming the 
indulgence you invariably show to your old subscribers. 

I am Si, &c., 
One From THE Urrrr ScHoon GREENWICH. 


To the Editor, $c. 


Forrian STEAM-VESSELS. 


schly important and interesting return has been just published by order 
- hig fouse of Commons, on the motion of Admiral Dundas, M.P., of the 
number and quality of steam-vessels in foreign ports in which her Majesty 
may have consular agents. The return, although a few statements have not 
yet been received, includes most naval stations of importance in the four 
quarters of the globe; but in order to render sufficient justice to the parti- 
culars thus detailed, we propose to devote our limited space to an account 
the French mercantile steam navy exclusively. 
ENLARGED SERIES.—NO. 4.--VOL. FoR. 1845. 2D 
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Commencing with Calais, we find that there are in that port 3 steam-vessels, 
each capable of carrying from 10 to 12 12-pounder carronades, and from 70 
to90 men. ‘The largest, Le Courrier, is not 60 strongly built as the others, 
and therefore less adapted for an armed vessel. None of them are good sailera, 
or so well calculated for the service they are employed on as the mail-boats 
belonging to Dover ; nor would they, as armed _vesscls, be calculated for any 
other than Channel or coasting service, as they are incapable of carrying 
sufficient stores and provisions for a long voyage. Their tonnage does not 
exceed 51 and 65. | 

In the port of Boulogne, next in importance, there does not appear to be 
one steam-vessel, for the return is nil. 

_ We next proceed to the “ Liverpool of France,” as it is called, Havre-de- 
Grace. In this port there are as many as 4] steam-vesscls, varying from a 
tonnage of 43.56 to 231.56; 12 were built by English engineers. The length 
of these vessels averages about 130 to 140 feet, and the breadth about 20 to 
22 feet. On the subject of armaments, the Consul states that it is impossible 
to give any positive information, but he begs to submit that, being built for 
commercial purposes, all the largest vessels, ranging from 200 to 230 tons, 
would be incapable of carrying any weight of metal without considerable 
abn ppg especially of the apres works. The greater part of these 
vessels are employed for freight.and passengers, and a few for towing, &c. 

At Granville there is no steamer belonging to the port. An English steamer 

belonging to Southampton, of 80 tons, takes passengers once a week to and 
from Granville and Jersey, during six months of the gs from May. 
- At St. Malo there are 2 vessels, one of 195, and other of 60 tons. La 
Bretagne runs between Havre and St. Malo, and uses a kind of Archimedean 
screw; it has just begun torun. There are British steamers which leave 
twice a week for Southampton, of about 180 tons each. 

At the great naval port and arsenal of Cherbourg, in Normandy, there are 
no commercial steamers. The men-of-war steamers which are built there 
are not attached to the port. ‘There are three or four small steamers em- 
ployed at the dockyard for working at the breakwater and conveying the ma- 
terials thereto. A French steamer, the Colubric, comes from Havre to Cher- 
bourg once a week. 

At the grand port of Brest, in Britanny, there are 2 mercantile vessels, but 
not capable of carrying apy armament, 2 Government vesssls, the corvettes 
Pluton and Archimede, each 196 feet in length and 294 feet breadth, and of 
which the draught of water is 19 feet 7 inches, and the horse-power 220. Each 
is capable of carrying six 30lb. howitzers. ‘The tonnage of French Govern- 
ment vessels is never stated. There are also 3 transatlantic packets, 226 feet 
in length and 42 in breadth, with a draught of 19 feet 6 inches, and a power 
of 450 horses. They can carry four 30Ib. howitzers and four swivels. These 
vesscls, built ostensibly for packets, remain ready for armament as frigates. 

At Nantes, at the mouth of the Loire, there are altogether 20 vessels vary- 
ing from 22 to 156 tons, and from 12 to 70 horse-power. This is not a very 
formidable armament, especially if the Consul’s report be true, that not one 
of these boats could be armed with a 4-pounder in their present state; and 
if strengthened, then only those for Bordeaux (4 in number) with light guns. 

At Charente there are 4 steam-vessels, not one of which is capable of car- 
rying an armament. They are in fact chiefly built for river navigation, and 
ag narrow to carry guns. Each of these boats is navigated by a crew of 

men. 

At Bordeaux there are 27 steam-vessels, varying from 27 to 85 tons, and 14 
to 80 horse power. They are all built for river navigation, of iron and wood, 
and not one is oi lesion of carrying any armament. 

At Bayonne there is one stcamer of 500 tons, and 120 horse-powcer. It 


carrica 4 guns, and is kept solely for the purpose of towing vessels into and 
out of the river. 
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At Marseilles there are 10 vessels, whose ton varies from 240 to 
and from 60 to 160 horse-power. Mr. Turnbull, the Consul, has no ei 
he says, of knowing what guns these vessels would carry, but they were built 
as commercial steamers, and not to carry artillery. : 

At the ports of Corsica there are 4 small vesscls, all incapable of carrying 
armaments. ‘There are 3 Government steamers, of 120 horse-power each, 
commanded by Lieutenants in the French navy, and employed in the post- 
office service between the island and Marseilles. 

. So far the French would not appear to possess very great resources in their 
mercantile steam navy, should contingencies arise rendering it necessary or 
politic to make an increase in the number of their war steamers.— Times. 
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HaArsours or ReErvuce. 


(Concluded from p. 152.) 


Dover.—History affords proof of the importance attached to this place 
as a military and naval station. 

As the advanced post of Engtand on the south-east coast, the want of a 
harbour here of sufficient capacity for the reception of vessels of war, and for 
the convenience and protection of trade, has attracted the notice of Sove- 
reigns and Ministcrs from the earliest times, and has led to a large expendi- 
ture of money for the improvement of the present tidal harbour. 

In considering positions eligible for the construction of breakwaters, it 
should be borne in mind that an inner harbour is an indispensibly requisite ; 
and, if there is no natural advantage of that sort in the position selected, 
there must be the double operation of building an inner as well as an outer 
harbour. | 

‘There are few places that in this respect possess greater advantages than 
Dover. It has a dry dock for repairs, and extensive quays with storehouses. 
Besides the outer receiving harbour, there is a bason covering more than six 
acres (now being enlarged to double that size), and a third, called the Pent, 
which the late Mr. Rennie in his report to Mr. Pitt, in 1802, says may of 
itself be made capable of receiving many sloops of war and gun brigs, and 
which the Dover commissioners are now considerably improving. 

Mr. Pitt, when Lord Warden of the Cinque Ports, was earnestly intent on 
having Dover Bay enclosed, and it was this circumstance which led to our 
obtaining from the Master-General of the Ordinance the plan of a harbour 
in Dover Bay, by the late Major-General Ford, of the Royal Engineers. 

There are two points, each of great importance, which have been suggested 
as objections to any proposal for converting Dover Bay into a harbour; one, 
that the holding-ground is good; the other, that it will have a tendency to 
silt up. 

With respect to the quality of the anchoring ground, her Majesty's steam 
vessel the Blazer, of 500 tons, and 120 horse-power, was ordered there to 
test its tenacity to the utmost. The nature of the experiments, and the sa- 
tisfactory result, will be scen in Capt. Washington's report in the appendix. 

In reference to the question of silting up, the commissioners directed 
samples of the water in Dover Bay to be taken up at different times of the 
tide, in different depths, and under varying circumstances of weather, which 
have been transmitted to the director of the Museum of Economic Geology 
for examination. The result, as reported by Mr. Phillips, will be found in 


the appendix. 
The committec is of opinion that mure extensive experiments are neces- 
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easy, in order to determine the quantities of matter borne in suspension by 
the tidal currents on this part of the cosst, snd fable ; 


tary point of view, is undoubted ; but the construction of a harbour of refuge 
there is, in our opinion, indispensible, to give to Dover that efficiency as a 
naval station which is necessary in order to provide for the security of this 
part of the coast and the protection of trade. 
Dcuscesese.—This place is a singular formation of shingle, spreading over 
of several miles, stretching out seaward into the fairway of the chan- 
Geli and haviig: ek its defmination “deep: water close to the beach. It is 
Sakoiibiiia. canene (eI Wie cd eal tat ee be ved at 
which are occupied by the coast 
_ The point of Dungeness has lengthened out considerably since the present 
thouse was built, in 1792. There is an inscription within the tower, by 
ich it appears that at the time it was built the sca was at a distance of 100 
yards at low water. hla america Ais al sie ae pki it, and found 
oe had lengthened out 90 yards in 
52 years. 
is to be regretted that no odical account has been kept of the 
ar a ee wl aga it hed been taken every your and re- 


Sass acd seul lane cota atither the fete. of longatina es been uni- 
form or otherwise. The commission consider it very or alee ore 
accurate record be preserved hereafter of all alterations of Dungeness 
and its immediate vicinity ; of its annual extension seaward; of the 
Gl lettin upon it; and generally of the movement of the shingle. 

pan eal Sr the commission beg to suggest that the Admiralty, in oor 
pen with the Trinity-bouse uested to give directions on the cman 

has ever been bere for ite good holding 

beseal ord excellent and extensive anchorage, according to yee of f the 
wind. It is in evidence that upwards of 300 sail havelbcen sheltered ta the 
East Bay at one time, and that more than 100 vessels were at anchor in the 
West Bay a fewdays before the commission arrived there. Where nature pre- 
sents so much accommodation and shelter, it will always be a matter for se- 
rious consideration whether it ma er Gea be well to be satisfied with what is 
already 80 good, and to give to other places of acknowledged importance, in 
point of position, the artificial assistance they need, in order to render them 
available as places of sccure anchorage. Dungeness does not possess the 
advantage of an inner harbour, as Dover, Seaford, and Portland. This, 
righted takes nothing from its alas as a roadstead for merchantmen and 


of war. 
tates come to the conclusion that it was not expedient to construct a 
breakwater at oe we do not advert in d to what has appeared 
in evidence as to the effects which such a work would | be likely to produce 


on the zis na otherwise of the point, and on the anchorage inthe East 
and West Bays; but we refer to the opinions of several eminent engineers 
touching the advantages of this important place. 

Bracuy Heap, Easrsournz, ann Szarorp.—We have to draw your lord- 
ships’ attention to the bay on the east side of Beachy Head, and westward 
of Langley Poimt, which the commission of 1840 proposed as a site for a 

cak water. 

he shoals called the Royal Sovercign, and others, as laid down in the 

uralty chart, first attracted our notice with reference to-this work ; it 
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was, therefore, thought desirable to have a more detailed and extended 
examination of the bay by the surveying vessel placed at our disposal by the 
Admiralty. 4 

The result has been the discovery of several other patches of shoal water, . 
as shown in the accompanying chart, and our previous impression as to the 
hazard of placing a harbour of refuge in such a situation has been so 
strengthened that we decided to look for a more eligible one on the west 
side of the Head.. There is no inner harbour or opening along the coast 
on the east side of Beachy Head. 

On the west side of Beachy Head the anchorage is free from the dangers 
which render the east side less eligible as a p for constructing a har- 
bour of refuge. The holding ground off Seaford is of the best quality, and 
is much resorted to in asters gales. 

The commission is of opinion that there is no good position in the neigh- 
bourhood of Beachy Head, where a harbour is as necessary as in any part 
of the Channel, (being about half way between Dover and Portsmouth), 
except in Seaford Road, and the accompanying chart shows the place where 
a breakwater may be constructed with great advantage to the trade, and as 
a station for armed vessels. ‘ 

The commission is fully aware of the objections which may be made to 
the formation of a breakwater harbour on the west side of Beachy Head, 
riaeaiapaan the prevalence of the westerly wind; but the local disadvan- 
tages on the east side of the head induce it to give a decided preference to 
the weet side—the proximity of Newhaven has materially influenced their 
decision. 

NewHaven.— Newhaven is a convenient tidal harbour, and may be con- 
siderably improved inwardly, as well as by carrying out a breakwater from 
“ Barrow Head,” into a depth of three fathoms at low water spring tides; 
by advancing the piers seaward, giving @ wider entrance, and ing the 
c enclosed between them; but as it cannot be made accessible at all 
times of tide, it does not come within the scope of our instructions to re- 
commend any present outlay of the public money for this p 

It will be the interest of the commissioners of the Upper and Lower Ouse 
to apply their revenues to the utmost advantage so as to give increased faci- 
lities of access to the harbour, should a breakwater be constructed in its 
vicinity. 

Postukkn and WermMoutu.—Our next and last visit. westward was to 
Portland, which, from its situation with reference to the Channel Islands, and 
as the boundary of the narrow part of the Channel in this direction, came 
naturally within the range of our investigations. 

A squadron stationed at Portland will have under its protection, jointly 
with Dartmouth, all the intervening coast, and these places, with Plymouth, 
will complete the chain of communication and co-operation between Dover 
and Falmouth, a distance of 300 miles. 

There is everything at Portland to render the construction of a break- 
water easy, cheap, and expeditious, and the holding ground in the road is 
particularly g A large part of the island facing the bay is Crown pro- 
perty, andcontains abundance of stone. It bas numerous springs, and plenty 
of the best water may be had in any direction for the supply of ships. 
See roadstead also possesses the advantage of an inner harbour at 

eymouth. 

wich Harsour.—We have now to submit to your lordships a few 
observations respecting Harwich harbour, which we consider one of very 
importance to the trade of the country. 

This river formed by the junction of the rivera Stour and Orwell, is onc of 
the finest, and may be rendered one of the most useful havens in the king- 
dom. It has a sufficient depth of water and good holding ground over an 
extent capable of containing many bundred ships. 
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But, with an exception of a channel of 18 feet in depth, too narrow for ge- 
neral purposes, the entrance to this port is not deep enough to admit ships 
of more than 12 feet draught of water at low spring tides ; it is therefore at. 
present a tidal harbour as regards ships of a larger class. 

It is remarkably well situated for the convenience of a north sea squadron, 
and for the protection of the mouth of the Thames. 

It is the only safe harbour along this coast, and is in the direct line of traffic 
between the Thames and the northern ports of the kingdom, as well as of 
the trade from the north of Europe. 

There is a dockyard, with building slips belonging to the Crown, and the 
property under the Ordnance Department is extensive. . 

It appears in evidence that by the falling away of Beacon Cliff, on the west 
side of the entrance, and the lengthening out of Languard Point, on the east 
side, the harbour has sustained great damage within the last 25 years. 

The bottom to the entrance to the harbour, and the coast on each side, 
are composed of bluc or London clay, in which are layers of “‘ cement stone,” 
in great demand both in England and on the Continent. Hundreds of hands. 
are constantly engaged in collecting it, and the evidence shows that by ex- 
cavating the cement stone in front of the Ordnance premises, near the foot 
of Beacon Cliff, the water has spread so as to be diverted from its natural 
course, and the tide rendered so comparatively feeble, that it no longer acts 
with ita accustomed force on Languard Point, which has constantly grown 
out 500 yards during the past forty years, as shown by the plan. It has al- 
ready nearly filled up the deep water channel, and by its further increase 
threatens to destroy the entrance. 

In the appendix there are reports to the Admiralty, from the officer car- 
rying on the surveying service in the neighbourhood of Harwich, to which we 
beg to refer for a full confirmation of our opinion of the necessity of taking 
immediate measures for the preservation and improvement of this harbour. 
If this be not done soon, it is impossible to calculate on the extent of mis- 
chief which may take place; for, on every south-west gale the Beacon Cliff 
is in peril of being washed into the sea. 

We, therefore, feel it to be our duty to submit to your lordships the press- 
ing necessity for carrying out a breakwater or stone groyne, from the outside 
of the Beacon Chiff, so as to surround the foot of it, and to extend the same 
over the shoal-water to the north part of the Clit-foot rocks, as descnbed 
in the plan No. 6. 

We also recommend deepening the channel to the harbour to 18 feet 
at low water spring Uides, by removing the shoals called the * Altars,” and 
the eastern part of another shoal called the * Glutton.” 





Paorosen Baraxwarers—“ Having made such observations respecting 
the ditterent ports as may be necessary to enable vour loniships to form a 
judgment on the proposals we have to submit, and having given to the sub- 
peel eeferred to all the attention which its importance demands, we recom- 
mend — 

* Birst—That a harbour be constracted in Dover Bay, acconiing to plan 
Nu }, with an area af 520 acres up to low water-mark, ar 30 acres without 
the two-fathom edie: with an entrance 70D feet wide oa the south front, 
aint another of 150 at the cast end. 

* Entertaining the strang opinion we have expressed of the necesaty of 
providing, without delay, a sheltered anchorage m Dower Bay, we venture to 
wnt upon sour loniships’ attention the advantaee of immediicly ber aning 
the work by carning val that porban wlood is to comupcave at Checseman’s 
Wea 

« Whatever tar be finally decthal upon as to the farm and extent af the 
wake m Dower ban. the pee Goo Cheesemans Hoad ran ost inte acica 
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fathonis water, appears to be indispensable as a commencement, and it will 
afford both facility and shelter to the works to be subsequently carried on 
for their completion. 

“ This will give sheltered access to the present harbour during the south- 
west gales, and protect it from the entrance of shingle from the westward ; 
it will afford time also for obscrvation on the movement of the shingle within 
the bay, and for further inquiry as to the tendency which harbours of large 
area, on this part of the coast, may have to silt up. 

“* These inquiries the commission considcr to be of essential importance, 
and the results will afford the means of determining on the greater or less 
width that should be given to the entrances of the proposed harbour. 

“ Secondly—We propose that a breakwater be constructed in Seaford- 
road, in depth about seven fathoms of water, one mile in extent, and shelter- 
ing an area of 300 acres, as shown in plan No. 2. 

“‘ Thirdly—That a breakwater be constructed in Portland Bay, to extend 
a mile and a quarter in a north-eastern direction, from near the northern 
point of the island, in about seven fathoms of water, having an opening of 
150 feet at a quarter of a mile from the shore, and sheltering an area of 
nearly 1200 acres, as shown in plan No. 3. 

‘“‘ If only one work is to be undertaken at a time, we give the preference 
to Dover, next to Portland; and thirdly to Seaford. | 

“ Move or Construction.—Various plans for constructing breakwaters 
have been laid before us by highly intelligent individuals, whose projects are 
noted in the Appendix, and fully explained in the evidence. 

“We are directed by your lordships to report on the expense to be in- 
curred by the completion of the works which we recommend; but as no 
approximate estimate of this can be made without determining the general 
pa and modes of construction, we have examined the engineers, who 

ve come before us and other authorities upon these important points. 

‘“‘The various opinions have been considered by the commission, who 
prefer for the construction of breakwaters, and for the security of the works 
of defence upon them, the erection of walls of masonry. 

“ The commission do not offer any opinion as to the profile or degree of 
slope necessary to insure to the structure the requisite stability. They con- 
sider that this will be best decided by the Government under professional 
advice, when the works shall be finally determined on. 

‘“* The cost of either mode of construction having been stated to be nearly 
the same, whether it be masonry or a long slope of rough stone similar to 
that of Plymouth breakwatcr, the commission beg to lay before your lord- 
ships an approximate estimate of the works at the several places, viz. :-— 


* Dover , : ; ; £2,500,000 
Seaford ; ; ‘ ; 1,250,000 
Portland. , : : 500,000 
Harwich . : : . 50,000 





“ Mousrrary Derences.—The military members of the commission are of 
opinion that there will be no difficulty in providing for the defence of the 
proposed harbours. | 

“They recommend that casemated batteries be constructed on the 
breakwater themselves, and that these should be supported by works and 
defences on the shore, flanking the approach to them and to the entrances of 
the harbours. 

- * At Dover and Seaford there already exist works of defence contiguous to 
the site of the proposed breakwaters, capable of being adapted to this object. 

“* The island of Portland possesses great natural advantages for defence, 
and for the formation of a naval and military depot, during war, to any extent 
that may be required. 
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“ The military officers are further of opinion, that the position and con- 
struction of the works necessary for the capa pen pcmay oP aperombears. 
cannot be decided on until the exact site and relation of the latter to the 
shore shall have been finally determined. 

“ ConcLusion.—The commission cannot close their report without ex- 
pressing, in the strongest terms, their unanimous opinion and entire convic- 
tion that measures are indispensably necessary to give to the south-eastern 
frontier of the kingdom means and facilities, which it does not pow possess, 
for powerful naval protection. Without any, except tidal harbours along the 
whale coast between Portsmouth and the Thames, and none accessible to 
lange steamers, there is now, when steam points to such great changes in 
maritime affairs, an imperative necessity for supplying, by artificial 
the want of harbours throughout the narrow of the Channel. 

« The distance chart, which accompanies this report, shows the positions 
where, if our recommendations are carried out, harbours of refuge or well 
protected roadsteads will afford shelter to our commerce. By these means, 
and with the advantages of steam by sea, and of railroads and telegraphic 
communication by land, the naval and military force of the country may be 
thrown in great strength upon any point of the coast in a few hours. 

~ The several recommendations we have thought it our duty to lay before 
your lordships must, if gp aa occasion a large outlay of the public money ; 
but when lite, property, national security are the interests at stake, we 
do not believe that pecuniary considerations will be allowed to impede the 
accomplishment of objects of such vast importance. 

* T. Bram Marrs, Admiral. Chairman. 
Howarp Doreras, Licut.-General. 
J.D. Duxpas, Rear Admiral. 

J. H. Perry. 

Peres Fisaer, Captain, 2.x. 

J. N. Cararnors, Lieut.-Colonel, Bia. 
R. C. Atpgrsox, Lieut.-Colonel, nz. 
Jous Wasurseros, Captain, ax. 

J. Warker” 

® TI dissent from this report, because I consider the mass of evidence to be 
in favour of Dungeness and becsuse I cannot recommend a large close har- 
bour at Dover, where the pilots consider the holding-ground generally indif- 
ferent, and the engiocers say it will silt up. 

“ W. Srawosxps, Surveror of the Navy.” 

* August T, ISt4." 


Tae Socru Wesrers axp Pogsrswocra Exscretc Tezscrara. 


Tue Beetne Telegraph is one of the finest anpbcations of abstract science 
to the pravtixal wees wl cocumn le. It furnishes a proof and a string one, 
of the propomtos that the pursux of abstract truth. for its own sake. s a 
duty always incumbent oo those who have the qualtcanons for suceesatul 
reseurv, even where the imcicdiate coasequences of thar researcd present no 
appereat value; and where the cus bray cannot be ciearty determin Ab- 
atract truth is eae of the aodlest obierts of buman PUrSUt, and will endure 
ow after the practical uses to whieh we mav apoly wo are pused awar, 
Sewetub: truth wi Beverticiess, inewitadly the pareat of goad, and rts rote. 
mes are eser beeedacom = Pne phloecher ps a poilaothrocoss and a patroe, 
exea thougd be many oe abwary, Ode Ube Save of Seracuse, Oe adie BW over 
throw the cOcmues of Dc Couutry by the emrones of os sowme. Ever while 


be sreauoyly trues, be may be acbeiog tie biuctest purpowof lik. The 
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_ primitive clectrician, when rubbing on his sleeve the bit df amber or wax with 
which to. hunt a feather,through the air, was preparing the: fitst stéps to a 
valued discovery. The thunder-rod of Franklin, and ‘the thunder-bolt of 
_ Harris originated in the chamber amusements of philosophical speculation. 

When Galvani was making dead frogs dance on the table, he was prepating 
for one of the most impertant inventions of recent times—the Electric Tele- 


_ graph. . : 
de Since the time of the Marquis of Worcester, if we except the Steam En- 
Fine, there has not appeared any invention more congenial to such studies as 
is, or more worthy of his genius, than the Electric Telegraph. It is the 
Yealization of his wildest dream, and more. ‘ How, at a window, as far as 
‘ eye can discover black from white, a man may hold discourse with his corres- 
pondents without noise made or notice taken ; and a way to do this by night 
;ag well as day, though as dark as pitch is black,” was one of his rarcat devi- 
ces. “ How, from your chamber, to hold discourse with your correspondent 
100 or 3,000 miles distant, so that your questions asked, and commands given, 
shall pass more rapidly to his ear or eye, than they would if spoken to the 
same person standing within. the walls of your chamber !” This is the more 
astonishing problem, of which we have now the solution in the Electric Tele- 
graph of Messra, Wheatstone and Cooke. 
_ The Electric Telegraph now on the South-Western Railway is the most 
important yet erectcd in this country, in many respects. First of all, it is to 
perform the usual functions of an electric telegraph for the railway, eommu- 
nicating orders and messages along the line according to the instructions of 
the dircctors and managers. Next, it is to serve the important use of com- 
municating between the Admiralty here, and the Naval Establishment at 
Portsmouth. For this purpose, we believe, the communication will terminate 
in the Admiralty at Whitehall, at thie end of the line, and in the apartments 
of the officer in command, at Portsmouth. We presume that a similar come 
munication will soon be effected with the Arsenal at Plymouth. The South 
Wales line may also carry the telegraph to Milford, another of our dock-yards, 
and thus it will take place that orders will, at any instant of time, with the 
quickness of thought, be transmitted to the great naval stations of the coun- 
try from head-quarters, and from each to any of the others, or information be 
returned from them to head-quarters, with greater speed than thcy could for- 
merly be carried from the great room of the Admiralty, to the sccretary in 
the adjoining apartment. The energy which, in case of emergency, this would 
infuse into every department of the service, must be of incalculable service to 
the country. For all practical purposes, the dockyards and arsenals of our 
navy may then be considered as transported from their present remote situa- 
tions into the very board-room of the Admiralty, at Whitchall. ‘This is the 
second use of the telegraph of the South-Western Railway: the third is to 
throw open to the public this mcans of communication at the office of the 
railway company, on the payment of a very small fee. When the use of this 
shall have become general, you will make appointments for conversation with 
your friends, not by taking a journey of 80 or 90 iniles to London, Southamp- 
ton, or Portsmouth, but by each party attending at the hour of assignation at 
the respective telegraph offices in the town where they reside. You will then 
enter the office, take a chair, and ask the telegraph “ How do you do, Thomp- 
son?” At that moment the telegraph will say, “How do you do Thompson f” 
to your seated friend at the other end in Portsmouth. He will then, of course, 
reply through the speaker of the telegraph at your own end, “I thank you, 
Smith, I hope your gout gives you less trouble this fine morning.” ‘These 
preliminaries over, more important matters may be entered on and discussed 
without impediment, until the quarter of an hour you have paid for is expired, 
and you have to give way to your successor and his amiable fnend. This is 
not a hypothetical case—but was, mutatis mudundis, the commencement of our 
own first interview (parlance rather,) through the South-Western Telegraph. 
ENLARGED SERIES.—NO. 4.—WVoOLe FOR 1940. 2£ 
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An important point is established by this telegraph, which had not for- 
merly been decided. It was doubtful how far weather might interfere with 
the transmission of the electric current. The sleets, thaws, and fogs that 
have intervened since it was erected, have given ample opportunity to judge 
of this effect. It is found in fine weather the power of the current is not sen- 
sibly impaired even by transmission through eighty-eight miles; that is, the 
indication produced is nearly as strong at the further end, as at that from 
which the signal is transmitted—the diminution of power being not above 5 
or 10 per cent. in fine weather. Mr. Wheatstone has employed a beautiful 
little volta-metric desi for the eo a of detecting this difference. It 
is an ingenious modification of the usual apparatus for the decomposition of 
water, rendered much more delicate. By this it appears, that the greatest 
amount of loss by transmission through twice 88, or 176 miles, is, in the worst 
circumstances, 50 per cent. By using powers therefore'of double the intensity 
required in the most favourable circumstances, he finds it easy to insure the 
perfect working of the apparatus, even in the most unfavourable condition. 

boca sich arrangement adopted on this line is that which Mr. Cooke and 
Mr. eatstone, after their experience, now considerable, have discovered 
to be best. The wires which communicate from one end of the line to the 
other, are no longer closed up in a concealed iron tube, but are conspicuous to 
the travellers in passing along the line. All along the railing there are u 
right posts, erected at equal intervals, which rise higher than the top of the 
carriages, and along the top of these posts continuous wires are carried in @ 
manner similar in appearance to an ordinary wire fence. Thus all is visible 
and accessible, eo that if defects should arise they are at once detected and 
easily remedied. The wires depend by porcelain eyelets from the posts, for 
the purpose of insulation, and are protected from corrosion by being covered 
with zinc. These arrangements are now so practically perfect, as to leave 
little more to be desired. 

Two methods are used to communicate the words from one end to the 
other. Inone Daag there are two wires employed in the work—these wires are 
independent of each other, and give the signals by affecting each one needle. 
Two necdles serve to give all the letters of the alphabet. The attendant 
stands before a plate like the face of a clock, on it are seen two hands or 
pointers, both these point up and down when they are affected by the elec- 
tric current. When the attendant wishes to make the instrument work, he 
turns a handle to the nea this puts a coil on the right in communication 
with the positive side of the battery, and affects the needle to the right, and 
the moment the attendant sees this motion take place, he immediately returns 
the handle to its former {agin the action ceases, and the needle having 
made one oscillation to right, hangs vertical as at first. He has thus 
made onc signal, for the wire which he placed in communication with the 
battcry at this end, ends in a coil on the right of a needle at the other end of 
the communication, and causes it to deviate to the right at the same instant 
with the deviation of the needle at this end. The operator at the other end 
has thus seen exactly what the operator at this end has done—in short, the 
needle at his end makes cxactly the same deviation to the right which the 
needle at this end has done, and at the same instant. This deviation may, if 
we please, stand for the letter A. 

Let us next suppose that the second needle at this end, is by a second 
handle made to deviate also to the right, and again to hang straight down. 
The sccond necdle at the other end at the same instant, deviates to the right 
and then hangs down; this shall stand if you please for the letter R: the 
attendant at this end now turns both handles at once to the right, both needles 
at both ends deviate aimultancously to the right, and being seen by both, are 
then allowed to lapse into a state of rest—this double deviation may stand 
for the letter k. The lettcrs now transmitted form the word 

ARE. 
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The attendant next makes the first needle deviate to the right, restores it 
and instantly makes it deviate a second time—at both ends the first needle 
has made therefore a double oscillation to the right: let this stand for the 
letter Y. He next gives the second needle at both ends a double oscilllation, 
and this stands for the letter O; and a double oscillation of both needles to 
the right, and at both ends, indicates the letter U. We have thus the letters 
indicated at both ends, of the word 

YOU. 

The attendant next repeats one oscillation of the second needle to the 
right, which gives as at first the letter R. One oscillation of both to the 
right gives, as formerly, the letter E; one oscillation of the first needle to 
the right, gives the letter A; all without a new character. Let us now begin 
with oscillations to the left. Let one oscillation to the left on the first needle 
stand for D, and a double oscillation to the right being Y, and we have already 
transmitted the last word of the question, 

READY. 

The answer may be returned by a double oscillation to the right for Y, a 
single oscillation on both for E,and a single oscillation to the left, on the 
second needle, for S. So that you are assured you are understood, and have 
your reply back over eighty-eight ow the word 


Thus, by the combination of single oscillations with double and triple os- 
cillations, either singly to the right or left, or simultaneously to the nght or 
left, you get all the characters of the alphabet from a couple of needles. And 
you do so by the motion only of two handles by the two hands of the operator, 
which do not require to leave the instrument for an instant. This may be 
done nearly, if not as rapidly, as common speaking—certainly more rapidly 
than vocal spelling of the words. This very simple combination is, we be- 
lieve, Mr. Cooke's. 

A second method is by an exquisite little combination of Mr. Wheatstone’s. 
The letters of the alphabet are all engraved round a circular wheel. To speak 
you only turn each letter round to a fixed point, and the same letter is shown 
through a small hole to the reader at the other end. This method is most 
ingenious—to the inexperienced, it seems the easier and simpler—any one, 
by very slight instruction, can thus talk confidentially to his friend at the 
other end, without the presence of a third party; but the mechanism is too 
complicated to be understood by a description without mechanical illustration. 

We have thus endeavoured to impart to our readers some of the impres- 
sions which a visit to the Telegraph has made on ourselves, We think they 
will understand as much of its nature as to convey to them a sense of the 
great value of the invention, and the important influence it may exercise. 
Railways are messengers of civilization, peaceful links tending to bind coun- 
tries in ties of closer intercourse; as guarantees of peace, they protect from 
war; the Electric Telegraph will accompany them. They are now covering the 
Continent—extending across the Desert—about to span India from Calcutta 
to Bombay. Where will they stop? There is a railway now on its way from 
Petersburgh towards Moscow; will it stop there? the direction of that line 
if prolonged, leads to China. Between Petersburgh and Pekin there is 
scarcely a hill; Moscow is, therefore, but a first-class station on the way to 
Pekin. We will not speculate on the date of the completion of such a line ~ 
just yet, but return to what is imminent and in sight. From London to 
Southampton there is now an electric telegraph. Mr. Wheatstone is on his 
way to Paris, for the arrangement of a telegraphin France. It may soon be 
completed from Havre to Paris; from Paris to Marseilles there will be a con- 
tinuous line of railway, and a telegraph on it; thus we reach the Mediterra- 
nean; thence Egypt, across the Desert, and sojto Bombay and Calcutta. We 
may cross to Belgium, where an electric telegnaph already exists. We shall 
soon have one continuous line to Venice; then across the Desert, and finally 
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But, with an exception of a channel of 18 feet in depth, too narrow for ge- 
neral purposes, the entrance to this port is not deep enough to admit ships 
of more than 12 feet draught of water at low spring tides; it is therefore at 
present a tidal harbour as regards ships of a larger class. 

It is remarkably well situated for the convenience of a north sea squadron, 
and for the protection of the mouth of the Thames. 

It is the only safe harbour along this coast, and is in the direct line of traffic 
between the Thames and the northern ports of the kingdom, as well as of 
the trade from the north of Europe. 

There is a dockyard, with building slips belonging to the Crown, and the 
property under the Ordnance Department is extensive. 

It appears in evidence that by the falling away of Beacon Cliff, on the west 
side of the entrance, and the lengthening out of Languard Point, on the east 
side, the harbour has sustained great damage within the last 25 years. 

The bottom to the entrance to the harbour, and the coast on each side, 
are composed of blue or London clay, in which are layers of “cement stone,” 
in great demand both in England and on the Continent. Hundreds of hands 
are constantly engaged in collecting it, and the evidence shows that by ex- 
cavating the cement stone in front of the Ordnance premises, near the foot 
of Beacon Cliff, the water has spread so as to be diverted from its natural 
course, and the tide rendered so comparatively feeble, that it no longer acts 
with its accustomed force on Languard Point, which has constantly grown. 
out 500 yards during the past forty years, as shown by the plan. It has al- 
ready nearly filled up the deep water channel, and by its further increase 
threatens to destroy the entrance. 

In the appendix there are reports to the Admiralty, from the officer car- 
rying on the surveying service in the neighbourhood of Harwich, to which we 
beg to refer for a full confirmation of our opinion of the necessity of taking 
immediate measures for the preservation and improvement of this harbour. 
If this be not done soon, it is impossible to calculate on the extent of mis- 
chief which may take place; for, on every south-west gale the Beacon Cliff 
is in peril of being washed into the sea. 

We, therefore, feel it to be our duty to submit to your lordships the press- 
ing necessity for carrying out a breakwater or stone groyne, from the outside 
of the Beacon Cliff, so as to surround the foot of it, and to extend the same 
over the shoal-water to the north part of the Cliff-foot rocks, as described 
in the plan No. 6. 

We also recommend deepening the channel to the harbour to 18 fect 
at low water spring tides, by removing the shoals called the “ Altars,” and 
the eastern part of another shoal called the “ Glutton.” 





Prorosep BreakwaTers.— Having made such observations respecting 
the different ports as may be necessary to enable your lordships to form a 
judgment on the proposals we have to submit, and having given to the sub- 
ject referred to all the attention which its importance demands, we recom- 
mend :— 

** First—That a harbour be constructed in Dover Bay, according to plan 
No. 1, with an area of 520 acres up to low water-mark, or 380 acres without 
the two-fathom edge: with an entrance 700 feet wide on the south front, 
and another of 150 at the east end. 

“ Entertaining the strong opinion we have expressed of the necessity of 
providing, without delay, a sheltered anchorage in Dover Bay, we venture to 
urge upon your lordships’ attention the advantage of immediately beginning 
ae work by carrying out that portion which is to commence at Cheeseman’s 

ead. 

“ Whatever may be finally decided upon as to the form and extent of the 
works in Dover Bay, the picr from Cheeseman's Head run out into seven 
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fathoms water, appears to be indispensable as a commencement, and it will 
afford both facility and shelter to the works to be subsequently carried on 
for their completion. 

“ This will give sheltered access to the present harbour during the south- 
west gales, and protect it from the entrance of shingle from the westward ; 
it will afford time also for observation on the movement of the shingle within 
the bay, and for further inquiry as to the tendency which harbours of large 
area. on this part of the coast, may have to silt up. 

“ These inquiries the commission consider to be of essential importance, 
and the results will afford the means of determining on the greater or less 
width that should be given to the entrances of the proposed harbour. 

“ Secondly—We propose that a breakwater be constructed in Seaford- 
road, in depth about seven fathoms of water, one mile in extent, and shelter- 
ing an area of 300 acres, as shown in plan No. 2. 

“ Thirdly—That a breakwater be constructed in Portland Bay, to extend 
a mile and a quarter in a north-eastern direction, from near the northern 
point of the island, in about seven fathoms of water, having an opening of 
150 feet at a quarter of a mile from the shore, and sheltering an area of 
nearly 1200 acres, as shown in plan No. 3. 

“ If only one work is to be undertaken at a time, we give the preference 
to Dover, next to Portland; and thirdly to Seaford. 

“ Mope or Construction.—Various plans for constructing breakwaters 
have been laid before us by highly intelligent individuals, whose projects are 
noted in the Appendix, and fully explained in the evidence. 

“We are directed by your lordships to report on the expense to be in- 
curred by the completion of the works which we recommend; but as no 
approximate estimate of this can be made without determining the general 
guar vere and modes of construction, we have examined the engineers, who 

ve come before us and other authorities upon these important points. 

“The various opinions have been considered by the commission, who 
prefer for the construction of breakwaters, and for the security of the works 
of defence upon them, the erection of walls of masonry. 

“ The commission do not offer any opinion as to the profile or degree of 
slope necessary to insure to the structure the requisite stability. They con- 
sider that this will be best decided by the Government under professional 
advice, when the works shall be finally determined on. 

“ The cost of either mode of construction having been stated to be nearly 
the same, whether it be masonry or a long slope of rough stone similar to 
that of Plymouth breakwater, the commission beg to lay before your lord- 
ships an approximate estimate of the works at the several places, viz. :-— 


* Dover ; ? . ‘ £2,500,000 
Seaford é : : ; 1,250,000 
Portland. . : : 500,000 
Harwich . : : 5 50,000. 





“ Mourrary Derences.—The military members of the commission are of 
opinion that there will be no difficulty in providing for the defence of the 
proposed harbours. 

“They recommend that casemated batteries be constructed on the 
breakwater themselves, and that these should be supported by works and 
defences on the shore, flanking the approach to them and to the entrances of 
the harbours. 

~* At Dover and Seaford there already exist works of defence contiguous to 
the site of the proposed breakwaters, capable of being adapted to this object. 

“ The island of Portland possesses great natural advantages for defence, 
and for the formation of a naval and military depot, during war, to any extent 
that may be required. 
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“ The military officers are further of opinion, that the position and con- 
struction of the works necessary for the defence of the proposed harbours, 
cannot be decided on until the exact site and relation of the latter to the 
shore shall have been finally determined. 

‘“¢ ConcLusion.—The commission cannot close their report without ex- 
pressing, in the strongest terms, their unanimous opinion and entire convic- 
tion that measures are indispensably necessary to give to the south-eastern 
fronticr of the kingdom means and facilities, which it does not now possess, 
for powerful naval protection. Without any, except tidal harbours along the 
whole coast between Portsmouth and the Thames, and none accessible to 
large steamers, there is now, when steam points to such great changes in 
maritime affairs, an imperative necessity for supplying, by artificial means, 
the want of harbours throughout the narrow part of the Channel. 

“ The distance chart, which accompanies this report, shows the positions 
where, if our recommendations are carried out, urs of refuge or well 
protected roadsteads will afford shelter to our commerce. By these means, 
and with the advantages of steam by sea, and of railroads and telegraphic 
communication by land, the naval and military force of the country may be 
thrown in great strength upon any point of the coast in a few hours. 

‘“ The several recommendations we have thought it our duty to lay before 

our lordships must, if adopted, occasion a large outlay of the public money ; 
but when life, property, and national security are the interests at stake, we 
do not believe that pecuniary considerations will be allowed to impede the 
accomplishment of objects of such vast importance. 
“ T. Byam Martin, Admiral, Chairman. 
Howarp Dovexas, Lieut.-General. 
J. D. Dunpas, Rear Admiral. 
J. H. Peny. 
Peter Fisner, Captain, 2.n. 
J. N. Cotqunoun, Lieut.-Colonel, 2.a. 
R. C. Atperson, Lieut.-Colonel, 8.x. 
Joun Wasurnoton, Captain, an. 
J. WALKER.” 

I dissent from this report, because I consider the mass of evidence to be 
in favour of Dungeness, and because I cannot recommend a large close har- 
bour at Dover, where the pilots consider the holding-ground generally indif- 
ferent, and the engincers say it will silt Up. 

“ 'W. Srmonps, Surveyor of the Navy.” 


“ August 7, 1844.” 





ee We, SE ty 


Tux Sovutn Wsstarxs AND PortsmouTH Exectric TELEGRAPH. 


Tun Electric Telegraph is one of the finest a penceuone of abstract science 
to the practical uses of common life. It furnishes a proof, and a striking one, 
of the proposition that the pursuit of abstract truth, for its own sake, is a 
duty always incumbent on those who have the qualifications for successful 
reacurch, even where the immediate consequences of that research present no 
apparent value; and where the cuz boro cannot be clearly determined. Ab- 
atract truth is one of the noblest objects of human pursuit, and will endure 
long after the practical uses to which we my apply it are passed away. 
‘jontitle truth is, nevertheless, inevitably the parent of good, and its vota- 
tlea are over benctactors. The philosopher is a philanthropist and a patriot, 
even though he may not always, like the Sage of S use, be able to over- 
throw the encmics of his country by the engines of his science. Even while 
ho svvimingly tritles, be may be achieving the highest purposes of life. The 
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primitive electrician, when rubbing on his sleeve the bit of amber or wax with 
which to bunt a feather.through the air, was preparing the first steps to a 
valued discovery. The thunder-rod of Franklin, and the thunder-bolt of 
Harns originated in the chamber amusements of philosophical speculation. 
When Galvani was making dead frogs dance on the table, he was preparing 
fur - of the most important inventions of recent times—the Electric Tele- 
grapa. : 
_.. Since the time of the Marquis of Worcester, if we except the Steam En- 
gine, there has not appeared any invention more congenial to such studies as 
is, or more worthy of his genius, than the Electric Telegraph. It is the 
realization of bis wildest dream, and more. “ How, at a window, as far as 
eve can discover black from white, a man may hold discourse with his corres- 
_pondents without noise made or notice taken ; and a way to do this by night 
as well as day, though as dark as pitch is black,” was one of his rarest devi- 
ces, “ How, from your chamber, to hold discourse with vour correspondent 
100 or 1,000 miles distant, so that your questions asked, and commands given, 
shall pass more rapidly to his ear or eye, than they would if spoken to the 
same person standing within the walls of your chamber !” This is the more 
astonishing problem, of which we have now the solution in the Electric Tele- 
graph of Messrs. Wheatstone and Cooke. 

The Electric Telegraph now on the South-Western Railway is the most 
important yet erectcd in this country, in many respects. First of all, it is to 
perform the usual functions of an electric telegraph for the railway, commu- 
nicating orders and messages along the line according to the instructions of 
the dircctors and managcrs. Next, it is to serve the important use of com- 
municating between the Admiralty here, and the Naval Establishment at 
Portsmouth. For this purpose, we believe, the communication will terminate 
in the Admiralty at Whiteball, at this end of the line, and in the apartments 
of the officer in command, at Portsmouth. We presume that a similar come 
munication will soon be effected with the Arsenal at Plymouth. ‘The South 
Wales line may also carry the telegraph to Milford, another of our dock-vards, 
and thus it will take place that orders will, at any instant of time, with the 
quickness of thought, be transmitted to the great naval stations of the coun- 
try from head-quarters, and from each to any of the others, or information be 
returned from them to head-quarters, with greater speed than they could for- 
merly be carried from the great room of the Admiralty, to the secretary in 
the adjoining apartment. The energy which, in case of emergency, this would 
infuse into every department of the service, must be of incalculable service to 
the country. For all practical purposes, the dockyards and arsenals of our 
navy may then be considered as transported from their prescnt remote situa- 
tions into the very board-room of the Admiralty, at Whitehall. ‘This is the 
second use of the telegraph of the South-Western Railway: the third is to 
throw open to the public this means of communication at the office of the 
railway company, on the payment of a very small fee. When the use of this 
shall have become general, you will make appointments for conversation with 
your friends, not by taking a journey of 50 or 90 iniles to London, Southamp- 
ton, or Portsmouth, but by each party attending at the hour of assignation at 
the respective telegraph offices in the town where they reside. You will then 
enter the office, take achair, and ask the tclegraph “ How do you do, Thomp- 
son 2” At that moment the telegraph will say, ** How do you do Thompson ?” 
to your seated friend ai the other end in Portsmouth. He will then, ot course, 
reply through the speaker of the telegraph at your own end, “I thank vou, 
Smith, | hope your gout gives you less trouble this fine morning.” ‘These 
preliminaries over, more important matters may be entered on and discussed 
without impediment, until the quarter of an hour you have paid for is expired, 
and vou have to give way to your successor and his amiable frend. ‘This is 
not a hypothetical case—but was, mutatis mutandis, the commencement of our 
own first interview (parlance rather,) through the South-Western Telegraph.. 

ENLARGED SERIES.—NO. 4.—VOL«/FOR 1845. 2E 
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An important point 3s established by this telegraph, which had not for- 
Meriv deen decide It was deubdttul how far weather might interfere with 
the transmission of the electric current. The sleets, thaws, and fogs that 
have intervecedd Stee if was erected, have given ample opportunity to judge 
of cs efeee. Lb & 3c in doe weather the power of the current is not sen- 
siciv imcured even Ov tansmissiva through eighty-eight miles; that is, the 
Wecscea tecucec 8 warily as strong at the further end, as at that from 
pees ce sara BF Soe tted—the diminution of power being not above 5 

“) Jer vere. @ ice weasher. Mr. Whearstone has emploved a beautiful 
tec Time Eccucaius te the purpuse of detecting this difference. It 
Bs us In ecaiea ef tte usual apparatus for the decomposition of 
We, eT eSRE Tuea mre deivare. By this m appears, that the greatest 
SMUUOE of iat to Sacemissive thrash twice 88, or 176 miles, is, in the worst 

eras Fe cer ceaa. = By usicg powers therefore‘of double the intensity 
RANUPS: TW We Test devocraiv circumstances, be finds it easv to insure the 
BYTES WOME ST Ste accarsccy even M the mow unfavourable condition. 

Cle ormece actameement adopted oa this line is that which Mr. Cooke and 
We Breumcone. scer tier exrerwoce. pow considerable, have discovered 
geet The wires wich eceucuricate from ace end of the line to the 
werer a dw ioduer cued ao in a Coneemied iroa tube, but are conspicuous to 
we Saeders a Taam acme tie aoe. Ali alecg the railing there are 
Cle TEScy sete ba cua Ince which rive bizher than the top of the 
CATA WU BUM Se tee ef Glew pests eoatincecs wires are carried in @ 
Wunder SNe wT Acreamiogcy W& am occcmary wire feoce. Thus all is visible 
MN BS ew Tuc PF Ikea tea ame they are at once detected and 
mk Sure Uhr wees ivevad bv purveisia evelets from the posts, for 
Se yur 20 mse, sou are protec ced tree corresion by being covered 
woul gue. Choe soma are Bow go pracGcally perfect, as to leave 
ice gure ode Sern 

(we cinecluus ape meni & cummacivace the weeds from one end to the 
water Bry russ Suey are Dwr wees emcue red in che work—these wires are 
MRELUMEULTE ve eed YCTeE wnt Ove ole sagt OF adecting each one needle. 
Tee movies eee wove af ste dears of the abrhubet. The attendant 
mmr RE 8 Nae dae De Gee of achck oo it are xen two hands or 
TUNES Iver chose uwuit uy sim. lewd wova tier sre adevted by the elec- 
gee cureerg Whe cre scteniaire wesdus tu make the instrument work, he 
tum so hurule Qe cre cacr Sus uc & ceil va che recht in communication 
wrist ake awnitee due re au nicoe, sou aeess Le teccie to the nght, and 
gh trator Se CONIC eR Gh UCT tude Tuioe, be Immediately returns 
gh Runde wu ik cener remtueu, the oud ceases, and the needle havin 
Sere Ar pesiuar ww ch Tug Jungs wertceui ss at first. He has thus 
Biwut AN seta, Ue te wre wed de ofuced ia eomumunication with the 
Bee de he ony aun ok Suu 2d Se te of & peedic at the other end of 
ake Qninituihwochiud, ant Stu eo Zevitce to tae mrdt at the same instant 
webb ob meager A chy cneavile so tus end, Toe eeerater at the other end 
Wen Tus RAG Cem wha Che emer af thus emi bas dooe—in short, the 
ANI ML Di we TatKhes GR Oe eanre ce wisciog to the right which the 
RAvIL cha vru hin Juin, situ so Ble sume Lascant. This deviation may, if 
wr nha Nun Or che tere A} 

Lew MR ORY Supine This thr anvind oxede at this end, is by a second 
ene twt wu eae gay ye She ugye sod ann to hang straight down. 
th wAwru nai am Sho ve hee que af toe Shoe coshant, deviates to the right 
rc Okt hun Gowm. the shal xcunti w vos ricase for the letter R: the 
RHE OR and row tim deed hard ies at vee to the right, both needles 
e OW wun shee siulkunwuae f° te mids and being seen by both, are 
whee clea 4, ail aitnenaad whorest—iis double deviation may stand 
my eh awe Qo Un cesees moe cose ted Aad the word 

ANB. 
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The attendant next makes the first needle deviate to the right, restores it 
and instantly makes it deviate a second time—at both ends the first needle 
has made therefore a double oscillation to the right: let this stand for the 
letter Y. He next gives the second needle at both ends a double oscilllation, 
and this stands for the letter O; and a double oscillation of both needles te 
the right, and at both ends, indicates the letter U. We have thus the letters 
indicated at both ends, of the word 

YOU. 

The attendant next repeats one oscillation of the second needle to the 
right, which gives as at first the letter R. One oscillation of both to the 
right gives, as formerly, the letter E; one oscillation of the first needle to 
the night, gives the letter A; all without a new character. Let us now begin 
with oscillations to the left. Let one oscillation to the left on the first needle 
stand for D, and a double oscillation to the right being Y, and we have already 
transmitted the last word of the question, 

READY. 

The answer may be returned by a double oscillation to the right for Y, a 
single oscillation on both for E,and a single oscillation to the left, on the 
second needle, for S. So that you are assured you are understood, and have 
your reply back over eighty-eight ce in the word 


Thus, by the combination of single oscillations with double and triple os- 
cillations, either singly to the right or left, or simultaneously to the nght or 
left, you get all the characters of the alphabet from a couple of needles. And 
you do so by the motion only of two handles by the two hands of the operator, 
which do not require to leave the instrument for an instant. This may be 
done nearly, if not as rapidly, as common speaking—certainly more rapidly 
than vocal spelling of the words. This very simple combination is, we be- 
lieve, Mr. Cooke's. 

A second method is by an exquisite little combination of Mr. Wheatstone’s. 
The letters of the alphabet are all engraved round a circular wheel. To speak 
you only turn each letter round to a fixed point, and the same letter is shown 
through a small hole to the reader at the other end. This method is most 
ingenious—to the inexperienced, it seems the easier and simpler—any one, 
by very slight instruction, can thus talk confidentially to his friend at the 
other end, without the presence of a third party; but the mechanism is too 
complicated to be understood bya description without mechanical illustration. 

We have thus endeavoured to impart to our readers some of the impres- 
sions which a visit to the Telegraph has made on ourselves, We think they 
will understand as much of its nature as to convey to them a sense of the 
great value of the invention, and the important influence it may exercise. 
Railways are messengers of civilization, peaceful links tending to bind coun- 
tres in ties of closer intercourse; as guarantees of peace, they protect from 
war; the Electric Telegraph will accompany them. They are now covering the 
Continent—extending across the Desert—about to span India from Calcutta 
to Bombay. Where will they stop? There is arailway now on its way from 
Petersburgh towards Moscow; will it stop there? the direction of that line 
if prolonged, leads to China. Between Petersburgh and Pekin there is 
scarcely a hill; Moscow is, therefore, but a first-class station on the way to 
Pekin. We will not speculate on the date of the completion of such a line — 
just yet, but return to what is imminent and in sight. From London to 
Southampton there is now an electric telegraph. Mr. Wheatstone is on his 
way to Paris, for the arrangement ofa telegraph in France. It may soon be 
completed from Havre to Paris; from Paris to Marseilles there will be a con- 
tinuous line of railway, and a telegraph on it; thus we reach the Mediterra- 
nean; thence Egypt, across the Desert, and so,to Bombay and Calcutta. We 
may cross to Belgium, where an electric telegmph already exists. We shall 
soon have one continuous line to Venice; then across the Desert, and finally 
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from Calcutta to Bombay as before. Does such a prospect, so clear, so cer- 
tain of bringing so near home our many friends and brothers now in the other 
hemisphere, not bring home to our hearts the conviction that we are just en- 
tering a career of social improvement, based on scientific discovery, the bene- 
ficial effects of which it is difficult to foretell, but impossible to over-estimate ? 

The South-Western Telegraph is not yet open to the public, but we hope 
it soon will be. Our readers will be glad to learn that the authors of the in- 
vention are among the few who reap the reward of scientific research in a 
pecuniary form. Cee pay, we believe, 1,500/. a-year for this telegraph, 
which has been erected for their use by the proprietors of the railway, and the 
inventors of the telegraph conjointly —Atheneum. 





On Determininc Heieuts or Mountains. 


Srx.—I wish to introduce to the notice of such of your readers as will be 
interested by it, a very short, simple, and correct method of obtaining the 
heights of mountains, from the observed angle and known distance, which 
was kindly given cabal Mr. Pentland, Consul General for Bolivia in 1837. 
I had used the method for a long time before it occurred to me to attempt 
the investigation of the theory of the rule. Having succeeded, I have 
appended it for the satisfaction of those who dislike to work in the dark. 

uLE:—To the log of the distance in fect, add the constant log 7.617087 
This will give the log of a number of seconds, to be added to the observed 
angle, after it has been corrected for dip and index correction; the tangent 
of this corrected angle added to the log of the distance, in feet, will give the 
log of the height, in feet. 

"eerie = Volcano d’Aconcagua, near Valparaiso, at a distance of 
538082 feet, subtended an angle of 1° 55’ 45”. Required its length. 

Log 538082 == 5.730848 5.780848 7 

Constant Log = 7.617087 


2228" Log 3.847935 
0.37.8 
1.55.45 


2.32.53 Tangent 8.648378 
4.379226 Log 23946 feet. 

Inverse Rus, viz:—To find the distance, when height and angle of 
elevation are given.— 

To the log of the estimated distance, in miles, add the constant log 
1.400633 ; the sum will give a log of a number of seconds, which must be 
added to the observed angle, the log cotangent of which corrected angle, 
addcd to the log of the height, in fect, and the constant log 6.216453, will 
give the log of the distance, in geographical miles. 

Exampie.—The Volcano d'Aconcagua subtended an angle of 1° 55’ 45”, 
and its height was known to be 23946 feet. Required the distance. The 
estimated distance being 90 miles. 


o f# Wt 


Log 99 — 1.954243 Ob. 2 1 55 465 Con. log 6.216453 








Con. log — 1.400633 0 37 44 Log Giv. ht. mt. 4.379226 
= —— Log cotan. 11.349917 

2264 Log 3. 354876 2 33 29 ees 
-_—-— — Log 1.945596 

37’ 44” miles 88.27 —-__———— 
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The direct rule was copied by Mr. Pentland, if I recollect right, from 
some French book. The Inverse I have only received lately, from Lieut. 
Royer, who had it from Capt. Collinson, R.N. 


INVESTIGATION OF THE First Ruts. 


Let C be the centre of the earth, A the ob- 
server, BE the hill, AD a tangent to the surface 
at A; BAD is the observed angle to be cor- 
rected for diff. and refraction. 

BAE is the whole angle of elevation, DAE 
is the angle of corrcction, the amount of which 
is required. 





Draw CM perpendicular to AE. Then since 
the angles DAC and AMC are right angles; 
1 DAE = 90—CAM = ACM = ACE. 
\ 2 
But since, by the laws of terrestrial refraction, from the observed angle there 
must be subtracted an angle equal to one-twelfth of the distance the cor- 
rection will be, ACE—ACE = 5 ACE. 
2 12° °12 
But ACE in seconds = No. of feet in AE 
fect in Radius X Sin 1”. 
*. £ of Correction = 5 No. of feet in AE 
12 feet in Radius x Sin 1”. 
Log of Z of corr. = Log 5—Log 12 -+ Log of feet in AE—Log of fect 
in Rad.—Log sin. 1’—10. 
Log of corr. = 9.619789 + Log of distance + 7.993980; assuming the 
radius of the earth at 20,914,307 feet. 
Log of corr. = Const. Log 7.613769 -+ Log of distance—10. 


This log is not quite the same as that of the rule, but gives a difference in 
the result of 39 feet only. I attribute the difference to our having used 
different lengths for the earth’s radius. 











I am, yours, &c. 
A. Rrper. 


~~. 





A Cours ror Venomous Bires.—When you have space in your paper will 
you oblige me by inserting the scone re two cases, the result of the suc- 
cessful application of Ipecacuana to the bites of venomous animals. I beg 
to offer, as an excuse for sending the communication to you instead of to a 
Mcdical Journal, that a newspaper is read by the public at large, whereas a 
Medical Review is generally confined to the profession. One of my servants 
while bathing, felt something run into his foot, and on putting his hand into 
the water to ascertain what it was, received a similar injury on that member, 
but he succceded in seizing the animal, which proved to be a fish of about 
four inches long, armed with two processes of bone, close to the abdominal 
fin. The natives call the fish singhee. I saw the man an hour after the re- 
ceipt of the wounds; he then complained of severe head-ache, had a hot skin, 
and general fever; the hand and arm, also the leg and foot, were very much 
swollen, and excessively painful, the pain shooting upwards; the lids of both 
eyes were also very much swollen. I mixed the Ipecacuana powder with 
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water to the consistence of mustard, and applied it to the injured parts; in 
two minutes the pain had ceased, in an hour the fever left him, and in the 
course of two days the swelling in all the parts had entirely subsided. I was 
induced to try the above remedy, from having applied it with invariable suc- 
cess, in several cases in bites of the centipede. I was indebted for this hint 
to one of your correspondents, some three years ago, who wrote of the suc- 
cess that had invariably attended the application of Ipecacuana to the bites 
of the centipede. 

The second case was that of a palkee-bearer, who was bitten on the right 
foot by a snake; but owing to its being at night, the animalescaped. When 
I saw him, sometime after the receipt of the injury, he complained of the leg 
feeling heavy, and a gnawing pain throughout the whole of the limb; it was 
cold to the touch, and swollen. The man was suffering from great depres- 
sion of the vital powers, and prostration of strength. I gave him a table- 
spoonful of sal volatile in a little water; and on examining the foot discovered 
the two punctures, where the fangs had entered. I scarified cl or freely, 
and put the whole of the foot into hot water, but it did not bleed freely. I 
therefore applied the cupping glasses to the calf of the leg in two places. In 
a quarter of an hour, I gave Sin another table-spoonful of sal volatile, still 
keeping the foot in hot water; the heaviness of the leg was less, but the gnaw- 
ing sensation continued. Three quarters of an hour after I first saw him, I 
applied the Ipecacuana paste ; in less than five minutes the man told me his 
foot was quite light, and that the gnawing ‘arg had entirely left it. The 
man remained in my verandah two hours, and not ma return of pain ; he 
then went to his house in the neighbourhood, and the following day I heard 
he was free from pain, but that the leg was still swollen. For three days he 
applied a se water, and in ten days came and made me a salaam, perfectly 


we he scarifications had not quite healed, but the leg was of the natural 
sl1ze. 
Iam, &c., 
H. J. Toornton, 
Sylhet, June 17, 1844.—Hong-kong Gazette. Assist.- Surgeon. 





aN 





On a VoYAGE From LiveRPoor to Lonpon. 


March 20, 1845. 

Mr. Eprror.—I have been an eye-witness of so much carelessness and 
ignorance of commanders in the merchant service, whilst in the English 
Channel, that I consider it a duty incumbent upon me to mention an in- 
stance which nearly proved fatal to the vessel in which I sailed. 

I will thus far give credit to our captain in possessing many excellent qual- 
itics, and perfectly understanding the intricate navigation from Liverpool to 
London ; still on some occasions, he had not sufficient judgment to keep 
aloof from the land. ‘The vessel was a small schooner, a trader from 
Liverpool to London. 

The courses and bearings are magnetic. 

At noon on the 19th of December last,— 


St. Anne’s Light-houses, Milford, bearing east, distant 6 miles. 
From noon until 8 p.m. allowing for tide, set of the sea, &c. 

course made good.........008. re seetaee S.S.W. 4 W., dist. 53 miles. 
Eight p.m. to 2 a.m. 20th Dec. ditto......... S.W.b.S., dist. 31 miles. 
Two a.m. 20th, to 3h. 30m. a.m. ditto ...... W.b.S., dist. 11 miles. 


Four p.m. 19th, reefed the fore-top-sail and fore-sail, and stowed small 
sails.—6 p.m. reefed the main-sail. At 2 a.m., 20th, we were two or three 
miles to the northward of the Bay of St. Ives. As it was the Master's 
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watch, he came on deck and ordered the helmsman to keep her away. From 
noon until midnight there was a fresh breeze from S.E.b.E. About midnight 
the wind veered to E.b.S. At } past 3, a.m., 20th, we were standing ready 
to gvbe ship, when one of the men called out that a rock was right a-head! 
The captain put the helm hard-a-port, and our larboard quarter just swung 
clear of the rock. 

I picture here the gracious interposition of Providence in watching over 
us during the impending danger. In a few seconds more this mismanage- 
ment would have launched us into eternity, and a valuable freight would 
have been sacrificed. 

The rock was the Three Stone Oar, bearing from the Longships, Land’s- 
End, N.E. 2 E., distance 8 miles. The night was fine and rather hazy, and 
a heavy sea was running. When close to the rock we were going at the rate 
of 7 knots an hour. 

Taking into consideration the circumstances of the weather, tides, &c., a 
course of S.W.45S. would have taken us, from our bearing at noon on the 
19th, two or three miles to the westward of the Longships. 

I have not the least hesitation in saying that the deep-sea-lead is much 
neglected in the Channel. If commanders were more cautious in this respect, 
a great deal of wear and tear would be avoided, as well as the anxiety which 
they undoubtedly experience. This was the case with us. We had not a 
deep-sea lead ; on this account, and inattention, the crew narrowly escaped 
being transmitted into another world. 

I sincerely hope that this will afford another proof to your numerous rea- 
ders, that caution in shaping courses in the Channel, and the use of the 
deep-sea-lead are indispensable. If seamen would make a point of convey- 
ing their experience to your valuable periodical, I rest assured that it would 
be of infinite benefit to the rising generation afloat. Anxiously desirous that 
my views will prove of service, and that other sailors will not be unwilling 
to convey their opinions to your pages.® 

I remain, &c. 
A. B. Witson. 


(Our correspondent has very properly exposed the incapacity of this com- 
mander, and it would be doing the country a service, if such ignorance and 
unfitness for command, whenever it appeared in our Merchant Service, was 
served in a similar manner. We should consider it our first duty to assist 
in its exposure, with a view to its conviction. Had the wind been from the 
westward, instead of the eastward, the vessel would have been numbcred 
with our wrecks, many of which may occur from similar ignorance, combined 
with neglect of compass and lead.—Ep. N.M.] 


© Our pages are always open to them.—Eb. 





NavuTicaL NOorices. 


Fort St. George, Dec. 13, 1844. 
The following letter pointing out an error in the position assigned in the 
Charts to the Laccadive islands, and the Shoals in their vicinity, is pub- 
lished for general information. 


To Captain John Pepper, Acting Superintendent of the Indian Navy. 
No. 199 of 1844. 


Sm.—I beg to bring to your notice, that in the arrival report of the 
barque Falcon, on the 8th instant, it is stated that the vessel struck on the 
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Ryramzore Shoal of the Laccadives, when, by her reckoning, her latitude 
was 12° 1’ north, and longitude 71° 40’ east of Greenwich, and recently 
another vessel, the Ceylon, bound to this port, was wrecked on the Cherba- 
niane Bank, when, by her reckoning her latitude was 12° 22’ north, and lon- 
gitude 71° 51’ east. In the first case, the position of the vessel would ap- 
pear to the Commander to be 23 miles to the westward of the Shoal, and in 
the second case 18’ 20”. 

My object in addressing you, is to point out, that the dangers of the 
Laccadives group, are all placed 18 miles of longitude too much easterly on 
the Chart of the most recent survey, executed by Captain Moresby of the 
Indian Navy, in 1828, an error which is likely to prove fatal to some ships, 
passing to the westward of the group on their passage to this port. In jus- 
tice to Captain Moresby, I would state that the error arises from the longi- 
tude of Mangalore flag-staff at the time of the survey, being allowed to be 
18’ 18” to the eastward of the correct position, as determined by the grand 
trigonometrical operations with reference to the longitude of the Madras 
Observatory. The first station at the Laccadives was the Cherbaniane 
bank, and the distance between it and Mangalore flag-staff was determined 
by Chronometric admeasurement, after which all the other islands and dan- 
gers were determined, from the Cherbaniane bank, consequently the relative 
bearings and distances of cach must be correct, but the erroncous longitude 
east of Greenwich affects the whole. 

I would beg to suggest, that notice be given to Ship Masters (who may be 
navigating by that chart) of the necessity of deducting 184 miles of longitude 
from the positions assigned to the Banks and Islands of the Laccadives, to 
obtain their correct positions. 

I have, &c. 


(Signed) : Dan. Ross, Master Attendant. 
Master Attendant’'s Office, Bombay, Nov. 11, 1844. 


Published by order of the Most Noble the Governor in Council. 
J. F. THomas, Acting Chief Secretary. 





Hydrographic Office, March 4, 1845. 

Liauts mm tre Srratr or Bonrracto.—The Sardinian Government has 
announced that the following Lights have been established on the South side 
of the Strait of Bonifacio :— 

1. A fixed light on the summit of Razzoli Island at the eastern entrance of 
the Strait, in lat. 41° 18’ 15” N. and long 9° 20' 45” E. The lighthouse is 
72 English fect high; the light stands 269 fect above the level of the sca, 
and is visible in clear weather at the distance of seven leagues. 

2. A Revolving Red Light on Cape della Testa, near the old tower on the 
north point of Sardinia, at the western entrance of the Strait of Bonifacio. 
This light revolves every three minutes, and is preceded and followed b 
short cclipses. It ia in latitude 41° 14’ 12” N. and longitude 9° 9’ 10” E 
The lighthouse is 69 fect high; the light stands 220 feet above the level of 
the sea, and is visible in clear weather at the distance of five leagues. 





Trinity House, London, March 6, 1845. 
YarsMortn Roans.— Notice is hereby given, That with the object of 
affording some further facility in navigating vessels through the narrow pas- 
sage called the Cockle Gatway, the Floating Light Vessel therein will be 
removed about four cables’ length in a S.W.b.W. § W. direction. This al- 
teration will be carred into cffect on or about 10th April next, and at the 
same time the present White Beacon Buoy at the north end of the Scroby 
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Sand will be taken away, and a Beacon Buoy, coloured Red, placed in the 
same situation instead thereof, 

Mariners are to observe that the intended change in the position of the 
Cockle Light Vessel will not occasion any alteration of the courses in ap- 
proaching her, either from the northward or from the southward. 

Notice is hereby further given, that an additional Black buoy has been 
placed on the Cross Sand, at the N.E. extremity thereof, nearly in line with 
the two Black buoys previously on that Sand, and about 23 miles from the 
northernmost of them. The buoy lies in 5 fathoms at low water, with the 
following marks and compass bearings, viz.— 

Winterton Light-house in one with the Cockle 

Light Vessel ............cscccsssesesssssseeces..0,, N.W. 2 W. 
The Chimney of Lacon’s Brewery in line with 

the N.W. side of Yarmouth Old Church 


A OWE Ascicod lolsantsedecees aeeitsa chads sakvoes W.b.S. d S. 
Middle Cross Sand BUOY pal eivecuhiaeacuadeaces S.W.b.S. 
Newarp Light Vessel 1... .eccsessccse N.N.E, } E. 


This buoy is denominated the “ North Cross Sand,” and the northern- 
most of the other buoys is now called the “ Middle Cross Sand.” 
Note.—The usual information in respect of the marks and bearings of the 
Light Vessel, will be published in due course. 
By Order, 


J. HERBERT, Secretary. 


SONA 
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New Books. 


Ax Enquiry Revative to Vagious Important Porsts or SEAMANSHIP. 
By Nicholas Tinmouth, Master Attendant of H. M. Dockyard, at Wool- 
wich.—Masters, 33, Aldersgate Street—1845. 


Tus little work is one which every seaman who has felt the importance of 
understanding certain points of his profession, and the difficulty of obtaining 
sound information upon them, will do well to possess, ; 

The general scope of the book, among other points, is to investigate the 
amount of strain in certain cases, as for gents in hoisting pe 
weights by yards and sheers, the strain of ca les, hemp and chain, in 
Certain positions. 

Among the most useful and most eee of the information afforded 
is, an account of experiments made at oolwich, in 1842, for testing the 
strength of hemp and chain cables, and ropes of smaller size. We shall eny- 
merate here a few of the principal conclusions. 

“ A 25-inch hemp cable contains 8267 yarns; 100 fathoms weighs 13,063 Ibs. 
the greatest breaking strain was 113 tons, the smallest 94 tons. A 15-inch 
cable, of 1179 yarns; weight of 100 fathoms 4716 Ibs., the greatest breaking 
strain 44 tons, least 34 tons. A 5-inch ditto, 135 yarns; weight of 100 fa- 
thoms 540 lbs., greatest breaking strain 5 tons, least 3-7 tons. A 2-inch 
chain cable, weight of 100 fathoms 21,504 Ibs., greatest breaking strain 103 
tons, least 96 tons. A 1-inch ditto, weight 5376 Ibs., greatest breaking 
strain 27 tons, least 21 tons. Four-strand rope is weaker t an three-strand 
by 1-5th; the cables are the weakest, and stretch excecdingly on being 
strained. A cable strained with a certain force, was found on a second 
trial, to be equal only to half the former effort. It appears that a rope, when 
heavily strained, stretches and diminishes its section correspondingly, be- 
comes weaker in proportion, and that the fibres take a set, by which the 
rope cannot recover its elasticity. Hence it is not safe to suffer the strain on 
a rope or cable to amount to half its utmost power.” 
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The writer then applying these conclusions to the setting up of rigging, in- 
troduces several remarks tending to show that there is no necessity for pro- 
ducing such heavy tension as is too frequently brought on the shrouds 
(especially when cold wet weather follows), both to the destruction of the 
fibre of the rope, and to the danger (in the case of the main-mast) of forcing 
the keel down. He states also the results of very important trials made 
expressly for cology et comparative strength of different modes of turnin 
in lower rigging; from which it results that the old method of throat an 
end seizings is much the strongest. 

In the chapter on the theory and practice of rigging sheers, diagrams 
are given, illustrating the distribution of the different strain in yards, 
derricks, and sheers; and an inquiry, confirmed by experiment is introduced 
as to the necessity of a much longer scope of chain-cable in a gale, than many 
seamen too hastily conclude is apa a 

We suggest that the author will enhance the cree of this work, in a 
future edition, by describing the different steps of the calculations in a more 
familiar and diffuse style ; as they may thus become the means of conveying 
to his younger readers that elementary scientific knowledge which is at once 
eminently useful, and not easy of attainment. 





Tue Dispatcues anp Letrers or Vice ApmrraL Viscount NELSON, 
with Notes.— By Sir Nicholas Harris Nicolas, G.C.M.G.—The Second 
Volume, 1795 to 1797.—Colburn, London. 


We cannot do better than transcribe a portion of the Editor’s Preface to his 
labours in this volume, which contains the dispatches and letters of Nelson, 
from the beginning of 1795 to the end of the year 1797. 

“They relate principally to Admiral Hotham’s actions with the French 
Fleet on the i3th and 14th of March, and the 13th of July, 1795, to his pro- 
ceedings when in command of a small squadron on the coast of Genoa, acting 
in co-operation with the Austrian General De Vins; to the blockade of Leg- 
horn ; to the capture of Porto Ferajo, in July, and of the island of Capraja, 
in September, 1796 ; to the evacuation of Corsica; to the action with and 
capture of a Spanish frigate, in December of that year; to the battle of St. 
Vincent in February, the bombardment of Cadiz, and engagement with 
Spanish gun-boats ; and to the unsuccessful attack on Santa Cruz; in Tene- 
rife, in July, 1797, where he lost his right arm. Some of the events described 
in these letters are the most brilliant and interesting of his life.” 

We may add, that the Editor Sir N. 11. Nicolas, pursues his arduous un- 
dertaking with a zeal becoming the subject in hand, notwithstanding the dif- 
ficulties he meets in obtaining original matter for the correction of Clarke 
and M‘Arthur’s inaccuracies. He has printed some curious documents in 
the appendix concerning knighthood, which will amuse the reader. 





Tue Mipsnipman’s Frrenp, on Hints rok tHE Cocxrit.—By Arthur 
Parry Eardly Wilmot, Lieutenant R.N.—Cleaver, Baker-street, London. 


; We have perused this little volume with much satisfaction, for we found 
in every page sentiments of which we entirely approve, and the diffusion of 
Mae amongst the class of persons for which it is intended, cannot fail to do 
goo 

The author commences with giving briefly the orders of the officer carrying 
on duty in performing the principal evolutions of a ship, and her manage- 
nicnt under different circumstances, with excellent practical hints on rules of 
seamanship. All these are decidedly good, as well as those for the manage- 
ment ofa ship's crew. And his ideas of “ the qualifications of a command- 


ng lead shew at once the excellence of the school from which he obtained 
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__ Were we disposed to be fastidious with any part of his “ friendly” advice, 
tt would be in modifying in some degree his arrangement of subjects in the 
system of instruction which he proposes for each day in the week. We 
should like to have seen, for instance, some attention to the no less favourite 
than useful studies of the day, such as geology, botany, conchology, and such 
subjects which a sailor has ample opportunity for following. 

We entirely approve of the castigation which the author has bestowed on 
the followers of that foppish, as well as pernicious habit of cigar smoking. 
His remarks on the accessibility of officers to the charts on board, are also 
deserving attention. We have always been of opinion that an easier access 
should be had than is generally found on board Her Majesty's ships, to the 
large supply of charts in every ship, so liberally given by Government, and 
we do hope this will be established. 

Our author was not aware possibly that the barometers as well as charts 
and Nautical Almanacs, and “ Raper’s Navigation,” are now supplied to all 
ships; but his remarks are calculated to do much good; and the “ Midship- 
man’s Friend,” we may assure the young naval officer, if he but follow his 
advice, will prove a friend indeed. 





Ruies ror Finpine tag Names AND Postrions oF ALL THE STARS OF THE 
First anp Seconp Maaenitupe. — By H. W. Jeans, F.R.A.S.—Wood- 
ward, Portsea. 

A useful companion to the young officer's library. Mr. Jeans has illus- 
tratcd his directions with diagrams, and with the help of the index, no 
Sarre can be experienced in finding the stars of any of the principal con- 
stellations. 





Tue Surpmaster'’s GuipE To tHE Baitic.—By the British Vice Consul at 
Copenhagen.—W. S. Orr, Paternoster Row. 


The British Vice Consul at Copenhagen has set an example, well worthy 
of imitation by his brother officers in other parts of the world ; for as he says, 
very justly, “ a large portion of the complaints which occur, arise out of ig- 
norance of the regulations, and might be obviated by a proper acquaintance 
with them.” 

The little work before us extends to about 80 pages, (12mo.), comprising 
a vast deal of practically useful information, touching the laws and regula- 
tions of the ports and seas of the King of Denmark; (why were not those 
of Russia, Sweden, and Prussia included in this Guide to the Baltic ?) giving 
an account of light coins, weights and measures, rates of pilotage, and such 
information which cannot fail of being useful to Shipmasters, to whose atten- 


tion we cordially recommend it. 


A TREATISE OW THE STEAM ENaInE.— By the Artisan Club. Parts 1 to 9— 
Longman, London. 


Those who desire to possess the best treatise on the Steam Engine, should 
not pass by this work. The will find in it every particular of this important 
machine elaborately treated, every progressive improvement carefully de- 
scribed and illustrated by plates ; together with extensive tables for abbrevi- 
ating calculations; all contributing to form the most valuable practical work 


on the steam cngine yet produced. 
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New CHARTS. 


Published by the Admiralty, and Sold by R. B. Bate, 2\, Poultry. 


Vavau Hargsour.—Friendly Islands, Pacific —By Capt. C. R. Bethune, R.N. 
1838. Price 9d. 

Tue Enouisn Cuannet. The coast of England and Ireland, from various 
surveys. The Sounding, by Capt. M. White, R.N. The Coast of 
France from the Pilote Francais—By M. Beautemps Beaupre. Price 2s. 

SupPLEMENTARY SHEET TO THE CHART OF THE ENGLISH CHANNEL, shewing 
the Outer Soundings. Price 1s. 

West Coast or Arrica.—Sheet 3, Santa Cruz to Cape Bojador.—By Lieut. 
Arlett, R.N., 1835. Price 2s. 

Rrver Tay.—From the Entrance to Dundee, with Continuation on a Reduced 
Scale.—By Com. Slater, R.N., 1833, corrected to September 1844. Pr. 3s. 

Bass Srrart, Australia, with 11 Plates—By Com. Stokes, R.N., 1843. Pr. 2s. 

Enouisn Cuannen, East of Beachy Head—By Capt. M. White, R.N., 
1824. The FrenchCoast inserted from the Pilote Francais, 1843. Pr. 2s. 

Harpour anv City or Havana,—By Capt. Don Joseph del Rio, Spanish 
Navy, 1798. The Meridian and Scale corrected by Com. Barnet, R.N., 
1844. Price 2s. 

Sup CHanne., Bahamas, with View By Com. R. Owen, R.N. 1835. Pr. 9d. 

Sianasixk Hanrsovur, with Views—By Lieut. Graves, R.N., 1837. Price 1s. 

Gauuinas, Monrovia, Junk River, Edina and Grand Bassa, Cestos, Sangwin 
River, Sinou.—By Capt. A. T. E. Vidal, R.N., 1837-9. Price 2s. 


a 





Montuxiy Recorp oF NavaL MovEMENTs. 


Acteon, 26, Capt. G. Mansell, Feb. 24, left Plymouth for Africa; Alfred 
50, Pa Purvis, Jail 16, at Rio; Amazon, Capt. J. Stopford, March 12, arr. 
at ta. 

Belvidera, Lieut. Ward, Feb. 24, arr. at Portsmouth, 5th paid off. 

Comus, 28, Com. T. 8S. Thompson, Feb. 23, arr. at Portsmouth, from Chat- 
ham, 27th arr. at Plymouth, 11th sailed for Brazils ; Cambrian, 36, Commo- 
dore Chads, Dec. 23, arr. from Madras at Singapore ; Canopus, 84, commis- 
sioned March 2, by Capt. F. Moresby, at Plymouth; Carysfort, 26, Capt. 
Right Hon. Lord @. Paulet, Dec. 8, at Mazatlan. 

Daphne, 20, Capt. Onslow, Nov. 17, at Arica; Devastation, 6, st. v. Com. 
W. Ht Kitchen, Feb. 11, at Malta. 

Eagle, 560, Commander Provost, Feb. 18, left Sheerness for Portsmouth, 
Feb. 20, arr. at Spithead, March 24, sailed for Rio, with the flag of Rear 
Adm. Inglefield; Electra, 18, Com. Darnley, Feb. 4, arr. Port Royal from 
Bermuda ; Erebus, March 4, commissioned at Woolwich, by Capt. Sir John 
Franklin, for the N.W. expedition ; Espoir, 10, Dec. 8, off the Congo. 

Fantome, 16, Com. Sir F. Nicholson, arr. Feb. 28, at Portsmouth, from 
Sheerness, March 5, sailed for Mediterranean ; Firebrand, st. v., Capt. G. 
Hope, Feb. 24, sailed for South Amcrica, with Mr. Gore Ouseley ; Foz, 42, 
Capt. Sir H. Blackwood, Jan. 8, at Madras; Formidable, 84, Capt. Rich, 
from Gibraltar, sailed for Athens, Jan. 28, arr. at Smyrna. 

recian, commissioned by Com. A. Montgomery. 

Lily, 10, Com. F. Newton, Feb. 14, left Portsmouth for Coast of Africa; 

Lizard, st. v., commissioned by Lieut. J. A. Macdonald, at Woolwich. 
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Hibernia, 120, commissioned at Portsmouth, March 4, by Capt. Richards ; 
Hermes, st. v., Licut. Com. Carr, Feb. 16, arr. at Bermuda from Port Royal. 

Illustrious, 72, Capt. Erskine, Feb. 8, left Antigua for Trinidad. 

Mutine, 12, Com. Crawford, March 1, at Madeira; Melampus, 42, com- 
missioned by Capt. J. N. Campbell, at Devonport. 

Aas 18, Com. E. Cannon, with flag of Adm. Sir E. Owen, Feb. 11, at 
ta. 

Penelope, st. v., Commodore Jones, Jan. 12, left Gambia ; Pantaloon, 10, 
Com. Wilson, Jan. 29, at Tenerife, Feb. 2, sailed for Africa; Prometheus, 
st. v.. Com. Hay, Dec. 8, off the Congo; Pique, 36, Capt. Hon. M. Stop- 
ford, Feb. 6, sailed from Port Royal. 

Racehorse, 18, Com. Hay, Feb. 26, left Plymouth for Cork, 28th arr. ; 
Royalist, 10, was at Singapore, last from Port Essington on Nov. 19. Three 
of her commanding officers having died within 12 months, (Lieut. Chetwode, 
and Act. Lieuts. Kingsley and Wells), and no official communication having 
been made to the vessel for upwards of a year and a half, the Second Master, 
Parkinson, was compelled to promote himself to keep the pendant flying. 
Her masts being both sprung, and her gear in a very delapidated condition, 
Mr. Parkinson took her without orders to Singapore, where by the last ac- 
count he was awaiting a reply from Rear-Admiral Sir T. Cochrane, the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, tosome despatches sent to that officer explaining the woeful 
condition and distress of the vessel. The garrison of Port Essington are 
anxiously looking out for a relief, having been in their present quarters six 
years. Licut. Graham Ogle was at Hong-Kong awaiting the arrival of the 
Royalist, to take the command.—Rolla, 10, Com. Simpson, March 17, sailed 
for the coast of Africa; Rose, 18, Com. Pelley, Feb. 8, left Antigua for 
Trinidad. 

Styx, st. v.. Com. Hornby, Feb. 26, arr. at Portsmouth, March 3, sailed 
for Mediterranean; Star, 16. Com. Dunlop, Dec. 10, arr. Ascension; Spite- 
ful, st. v., Com. Maitland, arr. at Calcutta, from Colombo; Scout, Com. 
Drummond, Feb. 5, at Gibraltar; Spartan, 26, Capt. H. Elliott, Jan. 19, 
arr. at Port Royal; Snake, Com. Hon. W. B. Devereux, Feb. 6, arr. at 
Malta from Naples, March 8, arr. at Barcelona; Shearwater, Com. Robin- 
son, March 10, left Plymouth for West Coast of Scotland ; Scylla, 16, Com. 
Sharpe, Feb. 6, left Port Royal. 

Terror, commissioned at Woolwich, March 4, by Capt. Crozier, for N.W. 
expedition; Thunderbolt, st. v.. Com. C. N. Broke, Dec. 25, arr. Ichaboe, 
from Cape; Thalia, 42, Capt. Hope, Dec. 8, at Mazatlan. 

Vulture, st. v., commissioned by Capt. McDougal; Viper, Licut. Com. 
Carter, Jan. 16, at Rio; Vindictire, 50, Capt. Sir C. Sullivan, sailed 
from Portsmouth March 29, with flag of Vice-Admiral Sir F. Austin, for 
Bermuda. 

Warspite, 50, Capt. P. B. P. Wallis, Jan. 29, at Smyrna. 





Sues 1x Port.— Eagle at Spithead, St. Vincent, Victory, Hibernia, 
Rodney, Excellent, Victoria and Albert yacht, Nautilus, Comet, Hecate, 
Fearless. 

In Harsour.—Ocean, Raren, Speedy, and African steamer. 

Matta, March 15.—The Mediterranean Station.—Malta Harbour.—For- 
midable, 84: Ceylon, 6; Amazon, 42; Beacon, st. v., Bonetta, Devastation, 
Hecla, Polyphemus, Sydenham, Medea, Styz. 

GispaLtaR.—Scout, Flamer. — Pirxus.— Tyne, 26; Geyser. — Corru 
Orestes, 19.—Smyrkna. L' Aigle, 24.—ConsTanTInoPLe.— Virago. 

En Rovure.—To Malta, Acheron, from the Ionian Islands; and Locust, 
from Marseilles. ‘To Candia, Volcano. To Barcelona, Snake, 16. To Bey: 
rout, Warsptte. 
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PROMOTIONS AND APPOINTMENTS. 


Royat Harwicnw Yacut Cuvs. 
This Club was founded in the autumn of 1843, in which year its first 


regatta was also held. 


The second regatta was not only noticed at length, 


but illustrated by three sketches in the Pictorial Times of September 28th 
1844 ; and if the se of 1845 but equal those that have already taken place 


in the port, the 
Mr. Miall the present Secretary, 
been indefatigable in his endeavours 
Aquatic fraternity, 
and taking firm root. 


arwich Yacht Club cannot but deserve every success. 
who is also Lloyd's 
to advance the interests of this new 
which we are glad to find is now increasing in numbers 

It will be borne in mind that no other Club is yet® in 


ent at Harwich, has 


existence on the east coast of England except the Royal Eastern Yacht Club, 
in the Frith of Forth, which we noticed in our last number, p. 154. 
The following will show the contests at Harwich in 1843 and 1844. 


Regatta in 1848. 

Silver Cup won by Blue- Bell, beating 
the Enigma. 

Silver Cup won by Exquisite beating 
Rival. 

Third Race won by Providence beating 
Elize, Mystery, Foam, Rival, Nau- 
tilus, and Albatross. 

Several other sailing-matches came 
off; as wellas rowing matches, and 

“ast not least” a punt or “duck hunt.” 


Regatta in 1844. 

Silver Cup won by Enigma, beating 
Wasp and Curlew. , 

Silver Cup won by Phantom (r.w.y.c.) 
beating Foam and Crisis. 

Silver Cup won by Ariel, beating Sy- 
ren, Fuiry, North Star, and Rival. 
Three races also took place between 

smacks and sprit-sail barges for money 

prizes; together with five or six spi- 
rited rowing-matches. 


The entrance-fee to the Harwich Club is two guineas, and the annual 


subscription one guinea. 
. paring for publication. 


The list of yachts and members for 1845 is pre- 


In the Nautical Magazine for 1844, pp. 81, 212, 715, we have inserted 


Sailing Directions for 
500 shipping at once ; 


arwich Harbour; shown that it has 
and pointed out the advantages of a 


iven shelter to 
arwich Break- 


water, and a Pier, to which the Proprietors of the Eastern Countigs Rait- 


noap have pledged themselves to contribute. 


Circumstances, altogether, 


seem very much to favour the hopes of success which the Harwich Yacht 


Club entertain. 


© There is some talk of forming a new Yacht Club at Hutt, to be called 
‘}Tue Rovat Yorxnsnire YAcut Cuvs.” 





PROMOTIONS AND APPOINTMENTS. 
(From the Naval and Military Gazette.) 


St. James’s Palace, Mar. 5th, 1845.—The Queen was this day pleased to confer 
the honour of Knighthood upon Captain John Hamilton, late of Her Majesty’s 


Packet Service. 
PROMOTIONS. 


Capraris—Hon. F. Hastings. 

Commanpers—J. H. Bowker—H. 
Chads—R. A. Stewart—H. J. Douglas 

Retirep Commanpers—J. W. Bailey 
W. Kendall, I. Smith, W. Lugg, R. L. 
Connolly, J. Gregory, (Mate of Success. 
and in command of one of her boats in 
the severe contest in cutting out a Span- 
ish polacca of 10 guns and 113 men, 
and present in the same ship at the cap- 
ture of the French liner Genereaux and 


Diana frigate)—J. Finlayson (served in 
the boats of the Hydra in 1807, at the 
capture of three armed vessels in the 
pon of Begu)—H. F. Belson, W. J. 
nnes—H. J. P. P. (Mate of Namur in 
Strachn’s action, and present at the cap- 
tare of Dinois’s squadron—C. Chappell 
(Midshipman of Victory at Trafalgar.) 
Lreutenant—S. H. Picard. 
Masters—E. H. Garwood, S. Johns, 
J. S. Hill, C. George. B Renaud. 
Deputy Inspector or HosPpiraLts— 
D. King, M.v., for services at China. 


PROMOTIONS AND 


Surazon—S. S, Stanley to take seni- 
Ority from 11th June, 1842. 
Assistant Surceon—H. W. Horsell. 


APPOINTMENTS. 


Rear Apmirat —S. H. Inglefield, cs., 
to be Commander-in-Chief at the Brazils 
v. Commander Purvis. 

Vice Apmtrat—Sir W. Parker, Bt. 
ocB., to be Commander-in-Chief in the 
Mediterranean. 

Carprains—Sir Joho Franklin, xca., 
to Erebus, and to have the command of 
the Arctic Expedition—F. R. M. Crozier 
Moi to Terror—Hon. G. Hastings 

1845) to study at the Naval College— 
N. Campbell, c B., (1827) to Melampus 
—F. Moresby (184)) to Canopus—W. 
B. Dobson )1841) to study at the Steam 
Factory, Woolwich—P. Richards, cs., 
(1828) to Hibernia. 

Commanpers—J. C. Provost (1844) to 
Eagle—A. L Montgomery (1838) to 
Grecian—J. B. Marsh (1844) to Canopus 
—W. 8S. Cooper (1848) to Rodney—C, 
Wise (1842) to Hibernia—J. FitzJames 
(1842) for the purpose of making obser- 
vations on the variations of the needle is 
appointed to be Commander in Sir J. 
Franklin’s ship—J. W. Noble to Vindic- 
tive—W. Radcliffe (1830) to Apollo—T, 
R. Sulivan (1840) to studv at Naval Col- 
lege—J. A. Gordon (1842) to Wolf, 

Ligutenants.—A. Webb (1815) T. 
Freer (1821) to be Mail agents—C. E. 
Wilmot W. Wilson (1841) to Lily—C. 
D O’Brien (1840) to Ranger—H. De 
Lisle (1844) to Frolic—C. Seaver (1830) 
T. B. Stewart (1842) to Racehorse—C, 
D. Denet (1844) to Acorn—S. H. Pick- 
ard ()8413) H. Bernard (1841) A. J. Bur- 
ton (1842) to Vindictive—Hon. G. H, 
Douglas (1844) J Borlase (1841) H. 
Julian (1840) F. J. Diggens (1842) G. 
Cleaveland (1842) to Hibernia—G. Gore 
(1837) J. W. Fairholme (1842) H. T. D. 
Le Vesconte (1841) to Erebus—R. Coote 
Hee W. S. Sanders (1841) W, Austin 

1838) to Vulture.—W. Mould (1842), 
E. B. Nott, (1829), D. Reid, 1840), R. 
W. Alcock, (1844), C. Moore, (1841) to 
Canopus—A. Cumming, (1840) to Cale- 
donia—V. Baker, (1839) to Espeigle— 
W. L. Partridge (1844) to Grecan—J. 
Irving, (1843) to Terror—E. Little, 
(1837), G. H. Hodgson (1842), S. J. 
Brickwell (1841) to Amazon—J. Stone 
(1800) to open a rendezvous at Blackwall 
and Ratcliff highway, for entry of seamen 
—E. H. Gunnell (1841), E. A. Inglefield 
(1842) to Eagle—W. T. Griffiths (1825) 
A. Royer (1841), A. P. Ryder (1841), to 
study at Naval College. 
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Mares—M. O'Reilly to Comus—A. 
Phillimore, C. J. Jackson, S. Douglas to 
Hibernia—E. Hore to Vindiclive— F. G, 
Partridge, R. Molesworth to Excellent— 
J. Crawley to Cunopus—A. Douglas to 
Superb—C. F. Des Voeux to Erebus—T, 
Hornby to Terror—H. G. Williams to 
Fantome-—G. Wale to Cyclons—J. E, 
Parish, H. West, ‘T’. Brandreth to study 
at Naval College—N. Sullivan to Ran- 

er. 

3 Sgeconp Mastrers— R. White to Rod- 
ney—J. Piper to Canopus—G. Green 
to Hibernia—G. Allen to Herald—F, 
Macdonald to Spy—A. Elliot to Vic 
—F. J. Kent to Apollo—H. Collins to 
Erebus—R. Batt to Wiberniu—W. Greet 
to Albion—~A. Buist to Lynxc—W. Betts 
to Crescent—J. Wills to Vindictive—J, 
Mathews to Caledonia. 

Mipswipmen—R, Bradshawe, C. J. 
Stockdale, to Rodney—G. C. Lloyd, R. 
Hallowes, C. Kent to Excellent—F, A> 
Herbert, W. White, H. Bloomfield, W. 
Bowden, T. Jones,H. Wright to Hiber 
nia—J, Maitland to Vindictive—J, Lloyd 
to Locust. 

Navat Capets—C. Dent, H. Jones, 
C. Stevens, C. Perceval to Rodney— 
J. James, H. Sullivan, C. Campb II to 
Vindictive—C, Armytage, E. Wilmot to 
Hibernia—F. Hammond to Pandora. 
Suresens—W. Bruce, mp., to Deptford 
dockyard—A. Kilroy superintendent to 
China, convict sh p—C. Browning super- 
intendent convict ship Theresa, J. Sloan 
to Tory convict ship—G. Pritchett to 
Vulture—A. Anderson to Rolla—T. W, 
M’'Donald to Hibernia—W. Rogers to 
Canopus—R. W. Clarke to Greciun—S, 
Stanley to Erebus, 

Assistant Surceons—J. 8. Peddie, 
A. Macdonald to Terror—J. Martin to 
Ceylon—T. Kincaid to Greenwich Hos- 
pital R. Grigorto Hibernia—S. Wells to 
Vindictive—N. Lyttleton to Express—J, 
Christie to Haslar Hosp:tal—J. Harvey 
to Royal Hospital, Stonehouse—W, D, 
Kerr and T. Miller to Canopus. 

Cuapcains—J. Cooper to Rodney—R, 
B. Howe to Eagle. 

Nava Instauctor—J. D. Kennedy 
to Vindictive. 

PayMmasters and Pursers—G, Dowel 
re-appointed to Apollo—B. Chimmo to 
be Secretary to Vice Admiral Parker, 

Crerxs—W. Mugford to Hibernia— 
M. Crouch to Vindictive. 

Coast Guarp —Appointinents—Lieut. 
Coles to command Fleet station—Lieut, 
Barker from Ranger. 

Removals—Com. Jerningham to North 
Yarmouth—Lieut. Brown to Lulworth 
— Lieut. Hennah to Hastings. 
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REMARKS ON THE ENTRANCE TO THE EASTERN CHANNEL OF Port 
Rovat.—-By G. Biddlecombe, Muster, R.N.—1844. 


Ow entering the Eastern Channel with a fair wind, which generally 
occurs daily, you should bring the flag-statf at the Apostle’s Battery, 
on with the tlag-staff of Fort Charles, at Port Royal, bearing W.b.N. 
by tho time you have the White Beacon on the Palisadoes in line 
with Kingston church, bearing N.b.W. Keep the former marks on, and 
you will run up to Port Royal Point, sounding from 17 to 11 fathoms, 
and you can pass the Point within 30 fathoms. 

Or, when abreast of Lime Kay, steer towards Rackham Kay, till the 
flag-staff at Port [lenderson is on with Port Royal Point, N.W.b.W.4W., 
which is the leading mark through between Rackham and Gun Kays, 
and up to Port Royal Point, passing inside the Knoll of 20 feet, which 
has a black and white buoy on it. Having passed the Point, keep the 
north extreme of Lime Kay, touching Port Royal Point, until the Com- 
mercial flag-staff and the Hospital flag-staff at Port Royal are in line 
with each other, bearing N.E.4E., when you will be clear of the Har- 
bour Shoal of 17 fect, which has a red and white pile driven into it 
near its centre ; the Admiral’s Pen, which is a large white building in- 
land, open of Gallows Point, bearing N.E.4N., clears you of Port 
Royal Shoal, at the extremity of which is a white buoy, in 11 feet 
water, with 7 fathoms a little to the westward of it. 

Having passed the white buoy you are within the anchorage gene- 
rally used by men-of-war, which is in about 9 fathoms in a N.W. 
direction from the dock-yard ; but merchant vessels generally anchor 
abreast the Naval Hospital to the southward of the white buoy of Old 
Port Royal Shoal ; it being easier to get out with the land-wind, and 
also to avoid fouling the Queen’s Moorings. Inthe event of not procuring 
a pilot (which you will generally get off the Morant lighthouse, orYallah’s 
Point,) a stranger cannot do wrong in the day-time, by running along 
the Palisadoes at half-a-mile distance, taking care not to go under 13 
fathoms ; and, if in doubt as to the marks before desembed, anchor in 
16 or 17 fathoms, with Lime Kay S.E.b.S.; but do not attempt to 
enter the Channel at night without previous knowledge of it, as the 
Palisadnes are very low, and stcep to, besides the shoals off Great and 
Little Plumb Points are very irregular, extending more than a quarter of 
a mile from Great Plumb Point to the S.S.W. 

Turning out of the Eastern Channel.—The land-wind will generally 
allow you to get out of tho Eastern Channel before the sea-breeze sets 
in, which channel is certainly to be preferred for vessels bound to the 
eastward, as they avoid the strong south-west current, which is always 
more or less setting along the southern part of the reefs ; but, mm the 
event of losing the wind after passing Gun Kay, and the sea-breeze 
setting in, you may stand towards the Palisadoes, until the flag-staff of 
the Apostle’s Battery is in a line with Port Royal church belfry W.4N., 
or into 12° fathoms, until you are near Rocky Point, when you 
should keep a little more to the southward, as that line just takes you 
outside the extremity of the reefs of rock extending from Rocky Pojnt. 
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After passing Rocky Point, you may continue the same turning marks, 
until you are near midway between Middle and Little Plumb Points ; 
then you must not bring the flag-staff of the Apostle’s Battery to the 
northward of the north part of Fort Charles, which will clear you of 
the shoal off Little Plumb Point, and when Kingston church comes in 
line with the beacon on the Palisadoes, bearing N.b.W., you should 
not stand to the northward more than the line of the leading mark, 
which is the flag-staff of the Apostle’s Battery in line with the 
flag-staff at Fort Charles which avoids the irregular shoal off Great 
Plumb Point. 
Having passed Gun Kay, you may stand to the southward until the 
-staff at Port Henderson 1s touching Port Royal Point, bearing N.W.- 
b. W.4W, to avoid coming near the Lime Kay shoal of 6 feet, which lies 
to the westward of Lime Kay ; when abreast of that Kay you may stand 
towards it to a distance of two cables’ lengths in 16 fathoms water; the 
shoal extends out from the Kay in a northerly direction, near 100 fa- 
thoms, with 3 fathoms on its extremity, when it immediately falls into 
deep water. Having passed Lime Kay, the high Bluff Point at the 
north part of Green Bay kept open of the north part of Lime Kay 
will clear you of the reefs extending to the northward from the Maiden 
Rock, least water 6 fathoms ; the shoalest water, is in the direction from 
the Maiden Rock beacon, towards the beacon on the Palisadoes. After 
passing the Maiden Rock beacon, the mark for keeping to the north- 
ward of the east middle shoal is the high rising cliffs at the south part 
of Green Bay kept open to the northward of Lime Kay, and when the 
beacon on the Palisadoes isin a line with Kingston church, N.b. W., you 
are to the eastward of the shoals. 

Buoys and Beacons on the North Side of the Eastern Channel.— 
A white beacon is erected on the Palisadoes, the top of which is 60 feet 
above the horizon, situated about 400 yards eastward of Little Plumb 
Point, and when in line with Kingston church steeple, bearing at N.b. W., 
is the mark for being eastward of the cast middle shoals. 

Buoys and Beacons on the South Side of the Eastern Channel.— 
East middle buoy, mounted with a staff and vane, 18 feet above the 
horizon, lies in 74 fathoms, rocky bottom, off the N.E. edge of the east 
middle shoals, with the following marks, viz.: the spire of Kingston 
church in line with the beacon at the Palisadoes, N.b. W. and the Maiden 
(sandy) Kay in line with Helshire Hammock, W.1..S. 

The Maiden Rock beacon, black, with a vane at its summit, 30 feet 
above the horizon, placed on the northern part of the rock, which is 
about 50 fathoms in the east and west direction, and about 25 fathoms 
in the north and south direction, above water, and the shoal extends to 
the north-east, into the Eastern Channel about 100 fathoms ; but in the 
direction of Lime Kay, it extends nearly two-thirds tho distance, with 
rocks occasionally above water, with a small channel, about 300 yards 
broad (of from 10 to 15 fathoms water) between it and the reef extend- 
ing S.E. of Lime Kay. 

The Rackum Kay buoy, black, on the north extreme of the reef, ex- 
tending from the Kay in 21 feet water, with 5 fathoms close to the 
north of it. 

A black and white buoy is placed in 20 feet water on the Knoll off 
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Port Royal Point ; it lies 70 fathoms from the point ; vessels may pass 
40 yards on either side of the buoy, in from 7 to 9 fathoms, 

Shoals and Kays in the Eastern Channel.—The first that present 
themselves in this Channel are the east middle shoals, lying S.S. W. from 
Plumb Point, about one mile and a quarter; they are divided into two shoals 
with a small channel between them of 14 fathoms water, with 11 feet on 
the easternmost, and 8 feet on the westernmost, both coral reefs, and very 
steep to, with the sea frequently breaking over them, when the sea- 
breeze sets in; a black buoy is placed to the N.E. of the shoals before 
described, 

_ The first kays to be passed is the Maiden Kay rock, (barren), which 
is readily distinguished by the black beacon on it, as before described. 

The next kay, at the distance of three-quarters of a mile, is Lime 
Kay, the principal part of which is covered with trees ; its northern side 
is rocky, and the southern sandy, surrounded by a reef, and extending 
in a N.W. direction near 150 fathoms. 

To the westward of Lime Kay one-third of a mile distance, is Lime 
Kay rocky shoal, with 6 feet water in some parts, and a passage of 10 
to 16 fathoms hetween it and Lime Kay, where a good anchorage of 

sand and mud may be had, if necessary, for a quarantine ground ; with 

the north part of pee Kay, E.b.S., and the Maiden sandy Kay, S.E., 
quite protected from the sea breezes by Lime Kay and the shoals adja- 
cent to Maiden Kay, and from 8.W. winds by oa Kay shoal, which 
extends itself in a N.W. and S.E. direction near half-a-mile, and then 
you are prepared to run into Port Royal through the Eastern Channel, 
in the event of bad weather. 

Rackham Kay is very low, with a ridge of rocks extending from it to 
the northward, and a contiguous reef, on the northern extremity of which 
the black buoy is placed, as before described. 

Gun Kay is low, with a quantity of bushes upon it, surrounded by & 
reef ; the mark for being clear to the northward of the reef is the flag- 
staff of the Apostle’s Battery on with or open little to the northward of 
the flag-staff of Fort Charles ; and for being clear to the southward, the 
flag-staff of Port Henderson in line with Port Royal Point, which is the 
leading mark, through which passage you have 10 to 16 fathoms. 

The knoll off Port Royal Point is about 70 fathoms from the shore, 
with 20 fect water, a black and white buoy is placed upon it, before de- 
scribed ; outside of it is a coral bank of 14 feet, with a white pile 
mounted with a red triangle, 110 fathoms from the shore, as before 
described. 

Note.—In the Eastern Channel the bottom is generally formed of 
mud and sand, except just to the eastward of Gun Kay, where it is more 
of mud than sand. Inside Port Royal harbour it is mud with a little 
sand all over, except where you get near the shoals, when you have por- 
tions of broken coral and sand. 


[Directions for the Southern Channel, and Remarks on the Currents in 
our next. ] 
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Tue MERCHANT SERVICE. 


(Continued from page 200.) 





CHAPTER THE THIRD. 


Describes the Situation of the Petty Officers, viz.—the Second Mate, Boat- 
swain, and Carpenter, and their Present Manner of Living—generally 
JSorward among the men, and its Injurious Consequences. 


Tux Second Mate is a gains in whom great charge of the ship and 
her property is vested, and who, in virtue of his situation, ought to be 
looked up to by the crew and esteemed by his Captain. In case his 
Captain dies at sea from want of proper medical advice, or is washed 
overboard, &c., &c., he becomes Chief Mate as a matter of course, as 
also, supposing the previous Chief Mate dies. Therefore, whilst he 
does his nay e ought to be treated as an officer, and not like a fore- 
mast man, which last is too often the case. 

In very many ships the Second Mate lives in the forecastle, eating, 
drinking, and associating with the sailors, who one and all feel him to 
be just one of themselves, and obey his orders as a matter of choice 
rather than necessity, and that only as long as they happen to meet their 
own ideas of propriety. Yet this officer is left in the sols command of the 
ship four hours one night, and eight the next, and often under circum- 
stances where any neglect of his orders, or even a dilatory, mode of 
executing them, would ensure loss of spars, and often t danger. 
Yet, if he lives “hale fellow, and well met,” with all hands forward: he 
cannot enforce commands as he ought, which are often at variance with 
the good will of the men; and he too well knows that a complaint to 
the Captain would make his life below worse than purgatory to him, 
living as he is made to do with all hands forward. 

In many ships this officer ig never expected or requested to take a 
meridian altitude or any other observation, and is too often subjected to 
a kind of subdued ridicule of either himself or quadrant, when he does 
by stealth, as it were, exhibit himself upon deck for the purpose of 
learning as a man, what ought to have been taught him as an appren- 
| He gets no aid from his Captain to clear up his entangled ideas 

.tion, and he is not allowed one moment’s peace in the fore- 
‘ich he can collect together any of the little knowledge he 

7 dcino to thie theoretical part of hi calling. 
80 radically bad, and subversive as it plainly is of all 
and the n respect, which proper attention to the 
. Appearances would call forth, is allowed to go on, until 
ia oY Of Mate is open to him, and he emerges from the fore- 
e an inmate of the cabin, too often upon sufferance, so 
manifest to him that he wishes himself back to his free 
in. And the inevitable results of his former con- 
céw are,—that he either remains the shipmate and not 

‘ng freedom from the men, wholly incompatible with 

‘fh; or he feels obliged to check all previous familiarity, 


= 
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by the most harsh and severe manner of exacting the dischargo of the 
smallest acts of duty, to the disgust of his former messmatcs, who are 
wholly unable to separate the officer from their late companion, and who 
are consequently on terms of hot water with him for the time they may 
be thrown together. So that between the want of comfort he feels from 
being placed at the cabin table, under constant fear of committing some 
act against aes breeding, and the dread of keeping the ship’s com- 
pany under, he has but little ae of mind. 

is state of things, so often entails the most serious expenses on 
Owners, from either waste of ship’s stores, or a desertion of their crews, 
that whatever trifles they may flatter themselves they gain by the freight 
of that portion of the cargo, stowed where the berth of the Second Mate, 
Carpenter, and Boatswain ought to live, is, in nine cases out of ten, 
q pled, by acts of waste and embezzlement, over which they can 
have no control, or even know the amount of, except through the 
medium of heavy inventories of stores required, producing fruitless en- 
quiries as to wasteful expenditure and general dissatisfaction. 

In point of fact, you cannot get a man to either properly respect him- 
self, or cherish a wish to protect your interests, unless he is in some 
way made sensible (otherwise than by the ship’s articles) that you have 
confidence in hig respectability of intentions to pa ha This can only 
be accomplished by making him feel that by a forfeiture of his duties, 
he not only sustains loss of comfort and pay, but that he falls morally, 
and thoroughly loses caste... In short, if Second Mates are to become 
Chief Mates, and ultimately Captains, that part of their education con- 
ducted under the auspices of forecastle ascendancy, can in no way em- 
bellish their after-life or habits, and has too often a tendency to make 
the sca-faring man as a master not only rough in manners, but callous 
to all those better feelings engendered by blending and associating with 
respectable society. And, although many of these persons are trul 
good and able seamen, they daily feel their want of common pa | 
breeding to be a drawback on all great advances in their calling, and 
amply repay on Jack the privations and hardships they suffered in his 
company. 

This ou refers, although in a less degrec, both to Carpenter and 
Boatswain, who ought not to live and mess with the crew of any ship. 





CHAPTER THE FouRTH. 
Relates chiefly to Chief Mates. 


To speak of, or attempt to dictate rules to Masters of ships as to 
how they ought to comport themselves, cither off or on duty, to good, 
willing, and respectable chief officers, is what I fear lawyers would call, 
rather oul practice,—or, in other words, taking great liberties. But, 
as I never descend to individualities, and wish no man to fancy or believe 
I am talking at him, instead of simply setting forth and deploring a 
grievance generally, I shall ee with all due respect to the parties 
concerned, to lay before my yeaders some of the errors attached to the 
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preeent relative positions of Master and Mate, and what I consider the 
way to amend them. And I must begin by avowing my firm conviction 
that the greatest evils arise against the social systems of many ships, 
from the want of all kind of cordiality of manner and feeling exhibited 
towards their Mates by their Commanders. 

A Chief Mate either is or ought to be, fully competent to take the 
command of the ship he serves in ; his former respectability of character 
is the very best and most ample guarantee, that he is worthy of his pre- 
sent berth, as far as moral rectitude of conduct goes ; and the very one- 
rous and arduous duties he performs to the letter of his orders, prove both 
his will and his ability to do his duty, often too in dock, under many 
unforeseen difficulties and drawbacks to its completion. And, yet I am 
sorry to confess, I know many really respectable and gentlemanly Cap- 
tains, who would as soon think of, and be scen shaking hands with a 
black fellow in the West Indies, as to offer even a gloved palm to the 
welcome pressure of their chief officer ; although after a tolerably long 
absence on shore. 

This line of conduct has its origin not so much from any want of 
proper feeling, as from a morbid dread of lessening the barrier of distine- 
tion between themselves and their officers ; and the fear that any act of 
condescension or kindness on their part would be taken advantage of by 
the Mate, in some coarse advance to unwarrantable freedom. A kind 
and open avowal of friendly intercourse, and satisfactory conviction of a 
Mate’s having done his duty well, publicly shewn forth, is much more 
likely to gain his most strenuous offorts in ‘your service, from a strong 
feeling of regard, than the cold negative credit doled out to him so 
often and so undeservedly, by barely not finding fault. 

This is not the only bad feature in this exclusive system. The men 
at once detect in the Captain’s manner, how far they may or may not be 
allowed to tamper with the Mate’s orders ; and wherever marked cold- 
ness is shewn on the Master’s part, without some palpable breach of 
good conduct on the Mate’s, sosure that the ship gets into a foreign port, 
and the absence of the Captain affords the opportunity, so sure do the 
men treat the Mate with their share of that contempt he hag received 
from his Commander, and duty becomes badly done, or wholly neglected. 
Some Mates, I admit, must be kept at boat-hook’s length, being wholly 
incompetent to appreciate a ean! advance of cordiality from their 
superior ; but, take the aggregate of the Mates of Great Britain, in our 
Merchant Service, and you will find how few and isolated such cases of 
defaulters are. And having so taken these said Mates, I will just beg 
any one to shew me, as a whole, a more responsible, industrious, better 
conducted, finer, more laborious, or worse remuncrated set of men floating 
on the salt seas. 

The wages or hire of a Chief officer in the Merchant Service are ex- 
actly on a par with the ship’s carpenter, whose position as a petty officer 
has not one tithe of the responsibility or respectability of the Mate ; 
who, independent of his moral obligations to keep up a really reputable 
connection and api arate, 13 forced to lay out the major part of his 
wages in his tailor’s bill at home, and the extravagant charges on his 
washing abroad, so that he may at least appear, what he is seldom ac- 
knowledged to be—a gentleman. My firm opinion is, that it is at all 
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times worth the trial to conciliate and gain over the friendly feclings of 
an officer, with whom you are necessarily thrown on all occasions in 
such immediate contact: more particularly, as in case of sickness. If 
brought to your beam ends, previous kindness on your part will have won 
over for youa kind nurse and a warm friend ; and your ship and her best 
interests will be watched over and guarded less as a matter of mere duty 
than of love. It used to be an old saying, and a very true one,—“ One 
volunteer is worth three pressed men ;” and I know by long experi- 
ence, that duty done con amore, never requires overhauling for its de- 
fects, or censuring for its insufficiency. 

In opposition, however, to this view of treating Mates, it may be 
urged, and with some truth, that they are a vulgar uneducated set of 
men, whom it is utterly impossible to exchange ideas with, and with 
whom no unison of feeling can exist. But in ninety-nine cases out of 
one hundred this question has not been tried, but begged, and the as- 
sertion made and opinion formed on mere supposition alone. What can 
be expected from a young man, however well educated, brought from 
the Antipodes of a forecastle, into immediate juxta position with his 
Captain ; from eating off a sea-chest, with a weavelly biscuit for a 
trencher, to dining at the cabin table. Nothing but extreme awkward 
shyness, natural enough under the extreme change of circumstances, but 
too often set down for bullet-headed stupidity. In fact I once fell into 
this very error myself ; for I once had a Mate who was so impencetrably 
shy, aa apparently so narrow and contracted in all his ideas, that I set 
him down as a veritable fool, and treated him accordingly. And what 
were my pare reasons for so doing ? Two, I very well recollect. 
One of which was, his very carefully adjusting a new quadrant, and then 
dropping vinegar into the sockets of the regulating screws, asserting that 
they would then be too fast ever to"get out of place or order. The other 
was, his having an invincible hatred of the Duke of Welllington, who, he 
insisted had, when Premier, attempted to pay off the National Debt by 
discharging the extra hands in the dock-yards, of which unfortunate lot 
his father was one. We parted, as I remember, mutually dissatisfied, I 
fancying him a fool, without ever attempting to make him wiser, and he 
thinking me a proud overbearing man. He is, however, now Captain 
of a fine ship, and, under better hands, has become an ornament and a 
credit to his profession. 

I am fully aware how much I lay myself open to the imputation of 
re favour in a “ hale fellow well met” sort of way, by thus taking 
up the cause of Chief officers with that class of Masters whose daily me- 
thod of seducing officers and crew to hazard life and limb in their service, 
is by d ing the aforesaid limbs to everlasting perdition ; and who 
have so little confidence in their own natural abilities to maintain their 
proper standing by an even tenour of conduct, that they have recourse 
not only to the most violent language, but brutal means, for exacting 
an obedience which their manner of enforcing alone makes repulsive. 

It is much to be deplored, as a dark stain in the present annals of 
our Merchant Service, that lately many cruelties enacted on foremast 
men, of the most wanton barbarity, have been not only brought to light 
but proved, and the perpetrators punished by fine or imprisonment. 
And how well-known a fact it is, among a men, that hundreds 
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of cases of extreme ill treatment, pausing only on the verge of murder, 
pass by unknown, but to the few poor fellowa who are passive witnesses 
of it, the victim, and his oppressor. Talk of the severities exercised in the 
navy in the war time, even in their wildest range, and with some taut hands 
that range was wide enough, you shall no where find wanton cruelty 
exercised to such a degree in that service, as we have proofs of it in the 
other. I object to flogging, always did, even in the old war when our navy 
was two-thirds supplied with the out-scourings of our jails, and no other 
means but the argumentum ad hominem could avail to keep up subor- 
dination with such outcasts. But it is far better to be punished accord- 
ing to naval law, than to be kicked, cuffed, jumped on, rope’s-ended, 
and starved, by a man, who when in five fathoms water owns no con- 
trol but his own lawless passions. I am very sure that if the votes of 
the whole mass of Masters of Merchantmen were taken on this head, 
three-fourths of them would come forward and say,—that any Master 

roved to have wantonly and cruelly maltreated a foremast man on the 
figh seas, without any just cause, ought not, for the credit of the service, 
ever to be held worthy of another command in a British bottom. 





CHAPTER THE FIFTH. 


Refers to Masters tn the Merchant Service, and contains the Supposed Means 
of correcting the Errors attached to the Present System of the Service, or 
rather the total absence of all System. In which will be shewn firstly,— 
How, and how much it is in the power of Shipowners, Merchants, and 
Masters, by forming Associations, properly organized, to redress the above 
abuses, with a saving of expense to themselves, and an immense addition to 
the moral repectability and comfort of the thousands of sea-faring men 
employed by them. 


I must begin this most arduous task by calling on all my brother 
sailors as Master Mariners, to look out with as much earnest attention 
and anxiety on the forthcoming bill for their cross-examinations as to ca- 
pacity for command, as they ever did, when the fearful cry of ‘ breakers 
a-head” burst on their astounded ears. In making this declaration, I 
beg most distinctly to say, I do not directly, or indirectly, challenge the 

motive of the gentleman who thinks his forthcoming plan for re- 
= of abuses in the Merchant Service the most fit and proper for 
option. 

I only beg to disagree with him in opinion, believing him to be in the 

sition of a man about to cast adrift a new coil of rope, and by mistake 

ginning with the outer, or wrong end, and thereby involving his oper- 
ations in no end of grinds and round turns, which in attempting to 
clear, will take kinks in the wrong way. In point of fact, the 
“resent proposed plan, is to begin, as soon as authorized by law, 
"a rigid examination of the qualifications of Masters for the proper 
‘urge of their duties as Master Mariners, disqualifying all such as are 
nversant with even the more abstruse parts of their calling from 

‘ng command. I contend that if any radical cure for the inabilities 

lasters in the Merchant Service is to be effected, you must begin 
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with the Apprentices, Third, Second, and Chief Officers, if you ever 
wish to take the turns out of this piece of twice-laid stuff. 

I believe there are few Masters of Merchantmen who will be found 
hardy enough todeny, but that even after a life spent in the active discharge 
of the various duties of their calling, they daily find some new feature 
forcing itself on their notice, in every way novel to pre-conceived notions 
aud habits ; and that in fact a seaman may live and die in his profession, 
aud yet be incompetent at all times to meet the sudden changes which 
unforeseen dangers constantly throw in his way. 

Taking this fact into consideration, it becomes a matter of the most 
vital importance, not only to Masters themselves, but equally so to all 
Shipowners and Merchants, that pending any serious change of law for 
the better regulation of the service, the greatest possible care should be 
taken to strike at the root of the evil, and not its topmost branches. 
I know, Lloyd’s know, too well, and Masters themselves know, and will 
admit, as a body, how many of them are unfit to have charge of a vessel 
across the Atlantic, and who are often obliged to submit to the feeling 
uttered by the North-countryman, when blown out of sight of land 
in the North Sea, who in reply to the cabin-boy, who said, while 
holding a candle for the Master, during a fruitless overhaul of the chart, 
‘‘ Eh, sur, if they did but ken wor we was at hame,”—“ Good lad, if we 
kenned oursells, I'd ne’er heed a d. n.” 

All this I freely admit in its fullest extent. Firstly, that there are 
Masters of foreign-going vessels, who are barely competent to the 
working of a common day’s work, and who do not know how to work up 
longitude from chronometer or lunar observations, and to whose Jamen- 
table want of theoretical knowledge, may be fairly laid the loss of many 
a good and gallant ship, and consequent forfeiture of life, leaving or- 
phans fatherless, for whom there is no provision or education, but who 
are left to the cold charity of a colder world, to struggle through 
infancy and boyhood the victims of penury, dishonesty, and ignorance, 
and in that state come round in their turn to be the very apprentices, 
who are to be Mates, who are to be Masters, and who are at a moment’s 
notice to be disqualified from serving in the only calling they can earn’a 
penny by. 

I have now taken the worst bearing of the case in point as regards 
the inability of Masters, and if in doing so I have unwittingly given 
offence to any one of them, I most humbly beg his pardon ; for too 
often can this want of navigation bo traced to the utter mability in 
oe want of time and means as a Mate, to acquire any further know- 

edge than the bare rudiments of his calling. 

The next class of Master, the most numerous, and highly valued and 
respected set of men are those who make good, quick, whuleaafe voyages 
to and from the West Indies, America, and various other parts equi- 
distant from England, with the knowledge of working chronometers, 
alone, without the ability to take or work a lunar observation, but who 
would nevertheless come under the head of the unqualified many, held 
unfit for command by the regulations of the New Act. This infringe- 
ment on the prospects of three-fourths of the Masters in the Merchant 
Service, would be most cruel and unjustifiable, not only as regards the 
unfairness of the measure, inasmuch as it is well known that lunars 
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to be at all depended on, must be the result of continued practice, and 
are only held of high value in long voyages, where in prolonged ab- 
sence from land to land, you can thereby keep some check on the error 
and rate of your chronometers. But let me ask, how many of the pre- 
sent Mates of the West Indiamen, Brazilmen, American-going ships, 
and many others, have ever had either time or opportunity for working 
lunars on shore or afloat. 

The many and very urgent duties of Mates im our service, of a phy- 
sical kind, so completely occupy their whole time, that when at last one 
hard day’s work is done after another, they have little time or inclina- 
tion for dry and difficult study, doled out to them by some school- 
master on fe whose knowl of what he teaches, or how to pro- 
perly impart it amounts to about the same rate as that of school-boys, 
as to the real use either of English or Latin grammar. 

All this I think fairly goes to prove that great caution is necessary in 
forming any court of enquiry as to qualification for command, so as to 
avoid all possibility of its trampling on the long-sought-for prospects of 
numberless young men, whose insufficiency in the very higher know- 
ledge of their profession must of necessity find them out in command, 
and not before it. 


(To be concluded in our next.) 





ForEIGN SEAMEN. 
From the Diary of a Seaman. 


THERE are some thousands of Foreign Seamen serving in our Mercantile 
Marine, who in consequence of the Registry Bill, have been placed in a 
dilemma. In that Act, certificates are to be given to the subjects of her 
Majesty, the Queen ; consequently the Foreign Seamen could not obtain 
them. To remedy this an order was issued to the following effect : 
The party applying for a certificate must take the oath of allegiance— 
state his occupation—the duration of his residence in the United King- 
dom—of which friendly State he is a subject, and whether he intends 
to continue to reside in the United Kingdom. All to be verified on 
oath before a Magistrate, and a declaration attached, made and signed 
by four housholders at least, vouching for the respectability and loyalty 
of the memorialist! and verifying also the several particulars stated 
in the memorial ; expenses 2s. 

Our Acts of Parliament have never been famed for wisdom ; many 
appear to be framed as if intentionally to create doubts, and to further 
litigation. 

What was the necessity for all the particulars in the concession made 
to the Foreign Seamen? The whole does no more than offer a pre- 
mium to falsehood ; and in some points seems absurd. If the seaman 
follows the sea service, how can he intend to reside in the United 
Kingdom ? and who can vouch for his loyalty? Why such minute 
inquiry? The vouchers will probably be ‘“‘ Crimps,” or lodging-house 
keepers, who, for a few shillings oud subscribe to anything. 
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Ifit were not an injustice to the poor men, many of whom are married 
to English women, and have made this country their residence, when on 
shore, for a series of years, as an act of patriotism, we should, perhaps, 
be justified in excluding them altogether, for this reason,—that, every 
foreigner employed on board an English ship, stands in the room of a 
British born subject. 

But, as a case of humanity they may be retained, but not cramped 
with unnecessary provisos. ‘The natives of Norway, Sweden, Denmark, 
and Holland, are, as seamen, generally steady and useful. As to the 
Italians, Portuguese, and Spaniards, the less frequent they are found 
in our ships, the better for the peace of all on board. 

During the late war, necessity compelled us to receive any man that 
offered his service; but, in peace we are choice, and ought to be so. 
In a nation so essentially maritime, like the British, it seems to be its 
own fault that it has not at all times an abundance of native seamen. 

The precautions which appear to be necessary to be observed with re- 
ference to the continuance of Foreign Seamen in our Merchant Service 
are these: 1.—Oath of allegiance. 2.—Certificate of good character 
from the last Captain sailed with,—or some other Captain sailed with ; 
and in the absence of either, from the Shipowner, or Merchant, who re- 
siding on shore, may be always found. 3.—Name of country where 
born. 4.—How long employed in the British service. 5.—If married. 
6.— Where residing, when on shore. 7.—Age. 

I know a Dutch seaman, by name Craggler, whose good conduct de- 
serves to be mentioned. He went out, I believe, as boatswain and sail- 
maker, in the ship Victoria, to Australia and China. At Hong- 
Kong the crew deserted, with the exception of himself; he resisted all 
their endeavours to induce him to follow their bad example : his reply 
was characteristic of a thorough honest Jack :—“ Tl stick to my ship, 
come what will, as I feel that Iam as much bound by my bond to her 
conservatism, for the interest of the Owner, as the Captain is.” He 
remained, and returned to England in the ship. 

If the merchants were to give medals to such men as this Hollander, 
they would multiply trustworthy men : encouragement being one of the 
greatest incentives to good conduct in the seaman, or, indeed, in any 
other person. 
The Registry Bill is an excellent measure, and in its operation, will 
in all human probability, force, nolens volens, the seamen to be care- 
ful in their conduct; but they ought to be allowed to exchange once 


during a voyage, if so disposed. 





NavuricaL RaMBLES.—THE LEEWARD STATION DURING THE WAR. 
Port Royal and its Associations. 


(Continued from page 619.) 


Between Trinidad and the Isle of Pines there is another batch of 
banks and cays, and the reefs called los Jardines, and the cays of Diego 
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Perez; the kst most western bank is ennnected with the Isle of 
Pmes. To the northward of the sland is a detached bank studded with 
cays, and called San Sebastian ; to the westward of these are the cavs 
of San Felipe. where the fish known by the name of Speni:h mackerel 
are 30 extremely numerous that they may almost be taken by the hand. 

The land here forms another bi cht, which is called the Ensenada ot 
Batabano. There are various channels leading up to it, and it was one 
of the principal places of resort to the privateers during the war. and to 
the pirates since the peace. Some desperate enenuniers took place here 
and on the shore of the Isle of Pines, the particulars of which [ have 
forgotten. Captain Hobson, the late Governor of New Zealand, 
particularly distinguished himself against the pirates of this locality. as 
also the late Lieutenant Gearv, who was unfortunately lost m a hurri- 
eane on the vovage home from Jamaica. 

The enast between the low projections of Corrientes and Antonio. has 
been the favourite beat of the prowling piratical row-boats ; the blood- 
thirsty and lawless occupiers of which, unlike their patron saint, gave no 
time to the unhappy and unsuspecting mortals who fell into their hanais, 
for “absotution ;"—the plank, the dagger, or the bullet being the 
ready instruments emploved to draw, as the perpetrators thoucht, an ob- 
livious veil over the horrid tragedies whieh their hardened hearts and 
practised hands were m the habit of performmg ! Retmbution, however, 
eventually overtook most, if not the whole of these desperadves, and the 
outraced laws vindicated by the forfeiture of their worthless lives, from 
the gallows. 

During the height of the war, a profitable traffic was carried on by 
the “ Pee-tralers” or as they were more usually called the “ forve- 
traders,” whose chief anxiety was to guard against the vigilance of the 
Spanish national vessels, ealled Guarda Costas. 

The resolute skippers of these force-trade vessels. which were, gene- 
rally small schooners or shoops, were among our hardy seamen, of the 
same stamp as their less excusable compeers of the smuggling hne of 
the English Channel, are among our pilots* and fishers ; and carned on 
their game “ a toda costa,” and with almost perfect 1 impunity althoach 
the penalty, if caught, was death, or a treat to the mines! The tiet 
was, that excepting the officers of the Roval Marine service, not a soul 
but was glad to see them, and ready at any time to conceal and protect 
them rf searched for. 

Very few Spamards eared about the war which had been, nolens 
tolens, forced upon their country ; and those few were not warmed by 
oe to exert themselves in duing no injury ; their endeavours 

but one object to fille —sclfcaeeranlizement: ; afd: a3 war was ac- 
tually existing, excuse for their justification may, perhaps, be deemed 
unnecessary. ” But the mass being averse to French influence and dic- 
tation, were so far indifferent to the result of the contention, that they 
never entered into any active measures of moment, in this quarter, to 


aid their Gallic ally. Indeed so little relish had they for enmity to- 


® { havecast these otherwise caluable members of the oceanic profession, in 
the same category as the other, from having heard from the month of one af 
them, the admission that occasionally they éxercued the contrabend pursuit, 
rather par necessite, than otherwise. 
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wards the British, that they did all they could to keep up a good under- 
standing with them; not, perhaps, from any preference for the people 
who had, ever since the first settlements of the West, been pretty con- 
stant interrupters of their pursuits, but rather from a desire of ob- 
taining necessaries and supplies, conducive to their comforts, at any rate 
under the existing circumstances, which precluded the possession of these 
in a legitimate and open way. 

The Government of Jamaica fostered and encouraged this singular 
mode of waging war with the weapons of peace, by granting licenses 
to individuals willing to run the hazard of converting their commodi- 
ties into Spanish dollars. 

And with this protection as a guarantee against any charge of vio- 
lating the general laws of the belligerents, or of being accounted by the 
oticers of our men-of-war as traitors, there were many who availed 
themselves of the privilege, and turned it to good account. Among 
these “ go-a-head” traficantes, the old stagers will remember “ Mother 
Mann,” of Port Royal; one of the strangest of the she-gender* that 
ever figured upon the stage of a wharf, or flourished a “ cow-skin !” In 
her composition nature certainly seemed to have taken a freak—to have 
invested the daughter of Eve with masculine graces that gave to her 
exterior the peculiarities belonging to the sons of Adam. Among our 
tars she was familiarly known by the sobriquet of ‘ Old Jack.” Whe- 
ther she was a virgin in all purity, or had ever embraced the perils of 
matrimony, I am not quite convinced in my recollection, but I am in- 
clined to think that she was a widow—that the key of her wed-lock 
had been lost at sea. Be that, however, as it may, certain it is she per- 
tinaciously refused all attempts (whether made in jest or earnest I 
cannot declare) of the blue and the red-coated sighers after her golden 
charms, to &e her down in the thraldom of bondhood. 

Now one would hardly be inclined to suspect that a beauty of this 
cast could possibly find favour in the eyes of a young and gallant Lo- 
thario, or that his susceptible heart could at the very sight of her “ ex- 
quiteness,” do other than turn icy-cold. But “ there is no accounting 
for taste,” for, mirabile dictu! it was currently reported, and vouched 
for, that one of the finest-looking sons of Mars that had ever shed lustre 
upon the deeds of intrigue, was the favoured gallant of this dainty old 
charmer, f who, to give her due, was indeed entitled to be considered as 
the pink of all “ free-traders.” Such is a brief account of the she 
emall-craft-owner of Port Royal, and one of the most active supporters 
of the force-trade, in the island of Jamaica. 

I recollect meeting one of these enterprising traders, to my great sur- 


® It may be but seemly to apologize for the use of this monosyllable ; but as 
there was nothing beyond the costume apparent that could claim the applica- 
tion of the endearing term “ feminine,”’ perhaps we shall not be taxed with a 
want of respectful courtesy to the fair sex, in its appliance to the particular 
object spoken of. 


¢ 
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6 Could illusive ray 
Here lure to cheat—or flatter to betray ? 

We know not.—’Tis said, on black authority, 
That dubbs, and joes, and pillar’d maccaronie, 
Were with the most liberal love supplied ,— 
And if not—why all we need>say is, —it l——.” 
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prise, in the town of Trinidad, in open day. We walked a little way 
out of the city with him to arrange a plan for our escape from the prison 
of Santa Cruz, whither we were to be sent in a day or two. From his 
statement there appeared little difficulty in effecting it, as his friends 
upon the coast would be ready to assist us with horses, his schooner 
lying conveniently in a creek not far from Santa Cruz, which is situated 
about 140 miles to the eastward of Trinidad. It so happened that in 
the short interval we were released,* having been exchanged for some 
Spanish officers and men captured in Guarda Costas. We did not, how- 
ever reach the man-of-war until after midnight of the day we departed 
from the harbour, nor should we have done so then, had we not, after a 
short conflict, taken forcible possession of the felucca that carried us out ; 
the Dons having come to the resolution of returning, because they could 
nowhere see the ship, as she had gone in chase of a vessel to the weest- 
ward. We heard her guns. 

I have stated that I was received on board of a man-of-war on being 
released from the Spanish prison. A point of some importance to the 
feelings and honour of an officer occurred to me at this time, which I 
think may not improperly be introduced here, as others hereafter 
may be p in a similar situation. When I quitted Trinidad, by 
order of the Commandante de la Marina, I was supplied with a parole of 
honour document ; upon which, as a significant symbol, was marked a 
heart and cross; and as the Spanish officer,f who was stated to have 
been sent in exchange for me, had ‘not arrived at the moment of my 
departure, it was expressly stated in the paper that I was not to serve 
against Spain, until regularly exchanged ; and the Escribano Publico, 
or Notary, who was employed officially to draw up the document, ex- 
acted my word of honour to that effect. 

After I had been on board the man-of-war a day or two, the First 
Lieutenant being desirous of getting the command of the prize schooner, 
(a beautiful Guarda Costa, which was captured at the time we were 
seeking for the ship), intimated to the Captain, that the new comer, 
(who it is proper to mention, was in a bad state of health,) was “ taking 
it as easy as any gentleman need do!” These were the reported liberal 
words of this disinterested zealous officer. Undoubtedly, under the pe- 
culiar circumstances of the case, the “new comer” did not think it was 
imperative on him to volunteer his services ; but it was no pleasure to 
him, even sick as he was, to be idle, or to eat the Nation’s salt-junk, and 
drink dirty water without a return ; yet his fetters remained unshackled. 
ss a act until these were, according to the due forms of war, re- 
mo 


‘* Honour and shame from no condition rise,— 
Act well your part,—there all the honour lies.’’ 


Who will gainsay that? The First Lieutenant? No! I had a 
better opinion of him than he seemed disposed to have of the “ new 
comer.” It was desirable that the fact of the Spanish officer exchanged 
for me, having been accepted should be ascertained ; the mere suppo- 


® The Blacks were all detained as slaves: whetherithe two or three Ameri- 
can Negros obtained their release afterwards, I do not know. 
¢ Domingo Drago, Teniente, R.A. 
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sition that he was, could not absolve me of the obligation under which I 
was bound ; this was the impression upon my mind, and from it my 
conduct was regulated. 

Upon the representation of the First Lieutenant, (the Second* was 
killed a short time before in action), the Captain stated to me, that it 
was his wish I should take charge of a watch. I told him that I was 
quite ready and willing to obey his orders, notwithstanding my ill state 
of health, if he would give me a certificate under his hand that I was 
absolved from ‘“ my word of honour not to serve against Spain until re- 
gularly exchanged.” Was there anything unreasonable or improper in 
this request ? Yet the Captain considered there was no necessity for 
compliance ; his verbal order, he thought, was quite sufficient. I felt 
much distress of mind in being placed in such an unpleasant situation. 
It is true there was no threat—no bluster—no attempt, as I had often 
heard used before, to intimidate by bringing to one’s mind the terrors of a 
court-martial. On the contrary, the desire was expressed in a courteous 
and gentlemanly manner, and I therefore felt the more distressed. 
Until my request was complied with, I begged respectfully to decline 
doing duty. No earthly power, however potent, would have induced 
me to have done violence to my conscience, or to act in a manner 
disgraceful to the feelings of a gentleman, which I thought would 
have been the case had I yielded to the Captain’s order. I have 
no desire that these sentiments should be sonnderad as implying any 
censure upon my superior officer's conduct. This view of the case, 
no doubt, was, at the time, to his conviction perfectly just. I do not 
presume to say otherwise than that he was fully satisfied of that. Still 
It is possible for even a Captain to be wrong. In this trying circum- 
stance, I felt supported by the conviction that my cause was just ; and 
when a person acting from principle feels thus, though standing alone, 
and without other prop, he becomes fortified to the endurance of what- 
ever wrongs may be inflicted upon him. 

Happily the Comain: who was in every respect, a mild and most 
worthy man, upon reflection, saw that my scruples were correct, al- 
though the Lieutenant was pleased to imagine that my reluctance pro- 
ceeded from a desire to evade duty. Now, I have ever made it a rule 
of conduct throughout life, never to judge hastily of any man ; thinking 
that if we pay the necessary attention to the workings of our own 
hearts and heads, that they require, we shall have quite enough to do. 
Besides, it is far better to err on the favourable side, by giving every 

rson credit for his intentions, than run the chance of doing injury. 

was a little surprised, therefore, when I learnt the unfavourable senti- 
ments of this ofhcer towards me; but, as he was venting his suspicions 
upon a phantom of his own creation, his opinion did not trouble me 
much. Whilst he was on board I did not suppose, from his conduct, 
that he entertained such; the “cat was let out of the bag” after he 
was gone away ; but I was assured by his messmates, who were now 
mine, (for I messed in the gun-room), that his sole object in what he 
said was to get command of the schooner as a tender, with the hope of 


® I am not certain whether he had not been the first. 
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the men to lay on their oars, until the Captain came abreast, when the 
former ceremonies were to be observed. 

Tne Admiral was on board the flag-ship, and also the Governor. A 
sigaal was made to our ship for the barge, with a Lieutenant, the crew 
to be dressed. Here was adilemma! There being no time for deli- 
beration, I decided at once—zave the master charge of the ship, dressed, 
and shoved off. But “forms and ceremonies” now stood inconveniently 
in the way. Captain after Captain was pulling directly across our line, 
for Port Royal. The operations of “ up oars,” and “ off hats,” took place 
every minute, which necessarily created delay ; but I had no alterna- 
tive. I saw the glass directed towards us, es no doubt some such ex- 
clamation escaped the Flag-Lieutenant’s lips: ‘ What the d is the 
stupid fellow about, with his oars.” Aye! what indeed! I had but 
Just responded to the ideal remark, when “bang” went a gun, and up 
ran the signal for the frigate’s barge! If ever a Lieutenant suffered a 
martyr’s pang I did at that sight. Well, at last I dropped genteelly 
alongside of the accommodation-ladder, and was about to ascend to 
report myself, when down rushed the signal-luff, out of breath, charged 
brim-full with a reprimand from the Admiral! ‘ My dear fellow, ’m 
very sorry, &c., &c.,” and then came the crucl cut, in due form, and for 
what? The reader already knows. I nodded my head in acknow- 
Iedgement, bit my lips, and was about to sit down and “chew the cud,” 
when His Grace of Manchester descended. I landed him at Port 
Roval, and in pulling to the ship, kept my eye on the flag ; expectin 
another summons, but it is probable the Admiral’s ire had evaporated. 
‘* But,” as the Sentimental Journey hath it—“ we must feel, not argue 
in these embarrassments.” 

When the Captain came on board the next day, having “ presumed to 
think” on the late occasion, I was not altogether easy as to ie issue. I 
was happy, however, in finding that he was quite satisfied with my 
conduct. 

Here then we find an officer placed in a situation where he was com- 
pelled to commit a breach of discipline in his disregard of a positive 
order, because no discretion was allowed him. And in fulfilling the 
order of the Commander-in-Chief, he suffered Ats displeasure by exe- 
euting that of his own Captain. 

Turn the matter as you please, injustice is not removed. Why should 
this be so? = It is not enough, even in these minor points, to say that 
a court-martial would relieve every officer who had been compelled 
by the force of circumstances to deviate from his orders. The court 
may do so; that rests upon conscientious opinion: but who is to turn 
aside, as in the case above, the rebuke given by a Chief, and that too 
arising out of a strict fulfilment of a Captain’s orders? Here injustice 
strikes the innocent. Why should it be permitted to do so? Has the 
Lieutenant no feelings to be wounded ? 

It may not be deemed possible to frame orders with such nicety as to 
enable the executor to mect every contingency that may arise ; but the 
matter seems to be susceptible of being remedied by some such proriso 
as the following :—*“ You shall execute without fail, &c., except some 
urgent cause should intervene, or arise to justify a deviation, &c.” 

No danger to discipline, or to the service, we conceive, would possi- 
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bly take place from such ee ee because the executing 
officer would still be held responsible or his actions, to as great a degree 
as when bound stringently to execute his orders at his “ peril ;” the 
urgency of the cause of deviation being a sufficient guarantee why he 
should perform them with strict iety. 

In conflicting cases of the above sort, it may be said, that the Com- 
mander-in-Chief’s orders supercede all others, and that the course I pur- 
sued was the correct one. But after all, that point must rest with the 
officer’s own Captain. Caprice, or a bad-temper, may occasion much 
uneasiness to the subordinate, who it is much to be wished the naval 
laws would more definitely protect. 

A large French frigate, trusting to her weighty metal, and “ clean 
heel” had the temerity, in her flight from the eastward, to run in the 
usual track of vessels, to the cauheadl of the islands, and within a few 
miles of the land. To the best of my recollection, there was not on the 
station an English frigate equal to her in size or weight of guns, which 
were 30-pounders (French) on her main-deck. A few years before, the 
Anson and Acasta were there, and did good service, but at this time the 
largest frigate carried only 18-pounders. 

The Frenchman first encountered the Rainbow, one of the small- 
class frigates, commanded by Captain Wolrige, a very gallant officer, 
which after a close but unequal combat, was disabled. The object of 
the Frenchman was not to make captures, but to escape with as little 
delay as possible :—he pushed on, and off Navassa, fell in with the 
Avon, an 18-gun brig, under the command of Captam H. T. Frazer, as 
gallant a young officer as the service could boast of. A furious action 
ensued, and was continued with the most persevering determination, 
until the little vessel was so cut up as to be unable to pursue her weighty 
opponent. In her helpless state she might have been sunk, but the 
Frenchman, who had been terribly “ hammered” by the brig’s 32-poun- 
ders, seemed glad of the opportunity for escaping the humiliation of 
being beaten in detail, and ultimately falling a to an inferior force. 

At this time there was a little 12-pounder frigate cruising off 
Cape St. Nicholas, or returning from a cruise. Early in the morning 
she descried a ship under the land of Cuba, (Cape Maiz), at some dis- 
tance off; but, after inspection with the glasses, she was considered to 
be a large Jamaica ship, (arunner), which had been boarded the evening 
before ; not dreaming of a French frigate in that position. Without 
classing this as an instance of opinion being too readily admitted m 
matters of this sort, we may, by and by, offer a few remarks on the sub- 
ject, and give a few instances to show the propriety of examining all 
vessels. In the mean time let us follow the fugitive. 


(To be continued.) 





Hyprocrapuicat Norices.—By Col. E. Sabine, R.A. 
Remarks on the sammary in April No., p. 187. 


Ix the voyage between Cape Mount and Cape Three Points, the 
Pheasant’s progress appears to have been accelerated about 180 miles, 
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by the current, which, during the season when the S.W. winds prevail 
on that part of the coast of Western Africa, runs with considerable ra- 
pidity in the direction of the land, round Cape Palmas to the eastern 
parts of the Gulf of Guinea. The breadth of this current abreast of 
Cape Palmas varies with the season, and has been found as much as 180 
miles ; but in its subsequent course to the eastward, it enlarges to nearly 
300, and occupies the whole space between the land on one side, and the 
equatorial current running in an opposite direction on the other ; the ve- 
locity abreast of Cape Palmas and Cape Three Points, and in the vicinity 
of the land, was in May about two knots an hour; and further to the 
eastward, where the Pheasant crossed its breadth from Cape Formosa to 
St. Thomas, and where its velocity had been much diminished by the dis- 
sipation of its waters, it was found still to preserve a general rate of rather 
Jess than a mile an hour; and a direction, a few degrees to the southward 
of east. Between Cape Three Points and Lagos, the observations were 
suspended in consequence of the greater part of the officers and men being 
absent in the boats, examining merchant vessels anchored on the coast, 
and suspected of being engaged in the trade in slaves. The little effect 
of the current experienced between the 8th and 9th of May, was occa- 
sioned by the slack water in the Lagos bight, from which the Pheasant 
did not re-enter the fair stream until the morning of the 9th. There 
appears to have been a southerly deflection between the 10th and 11th 
for which no very obvious reason presents itself. The general temper- 
ature of the stream in the mid-channel in the Gulf of Guinea, in April 
and May, exceeds 84 degrees, diminishing to 82 and 83, on its southern 
border, where it is in contact with the colder water of the equatorial cur- 
rent ; and occasionally to 79°, and frequently to between 79° and 81°-5, 
on its northern side, in the proximity of lan 

In the passage from the coast of Africa to the Island of Ascension, 
the Pheasant appears to have entered the equatorial current, almost imme- 
diately after her departure from the entrance of the River Gaboon; as 
she was decidedly under its influence when passing the southern extre- 
mity of the Island of St. Thomas. This current is formed by the drift 
water impelled by the trade winds in the southern Atlantic, (which in 
the neighbourhood of the continent of Africa are very much southwardly, ) 
towards the eastern part or head of the Gulf of Guinea; where, being 
opposed by the waters brought to the same spot by the Guinea current, 
the drift water streams off in the direction of the equator and principally 
on its southern side ; and being continually fed in its western progress 
by the drift from the S.E., (becoming more and more inclined to the me- 
ridian, as the influence of the continent on the regular direction of the 
trade wind lessens from distance,) the stream pursues its course quite 
across the Atlantic to the continent of South America, where one portion 
of it proceeds along the northern coast of Brazil to the Caribbean Sea 
and Gulf of Mexico, and contributes in part to raise the level of those 
seas, and thus to lay the foundation of the Gulf Stream. 

The Pheasant’s voyages from the coast of Africa, successively to As- 
cension, Bahia, Pernambuco, Maranham, Trinidad, and Jamaica, were 
me rincipally in the current, the origin and progress of which 

ve been thus sta 

The equatorial current is not usually met with so far to the northward, 
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at its commencement on the coast of Africa, as it was found by the 
Pheasant in the month of June: but it is probable that at the season 
when the trade winds are strongest, and approach nearest the equator, 
the drift water may be impelled into a more northern parallel than at 
other seasons, before the opposition to its direct course becomes so strong, 
as to occasion it to stream off to the westward. Its more usual northern 
limit, in the meridian of the Island of St. Thomas, is considered by Major 
Rennell to be in the second or third degree of south latitude. The di- 
rection of the stream was as nearly west as could be inferred from the 
observations, and its rapidity between the meridians of 74 East, and 7} 
West, ave forty miles a day. We appear to have passed out of the 
stream on the 22nd of June in latitude 5° S., and longitude 8° W., 
into the drift current from the S.E., which contributes to its supply and 
to preserve its velocity across the Atlantic: it may be seen that the drift 
water was pressing on the southern border of the stream with a force of 
16 and 18 miles in 24 hours, in a direction oblique to and accelerative of 
ats course. 

In the passage between the river Gaboon and Ascension, being a dis- 
tance of 1400 geographical miles, the Pheasant was aided by the current 
above 300 miles, in the direction of her course. 

In consequence of the southing of the trade wind in the vicinity of the 
continent of Africa, the water impelled before it, which forms the com- 
mencement of the equatorial stream, arrives from a more remote south- 
ern parallel, and is therefore of a colder temperature than the drift water 
which successively falls into it from the S.E., impelled more obliquely to 
the meridian, and consequently arriving from latitudes less distant from 
the Equator. Thus the temperature of the stream varied from 72°5 to 
74°, whilst that of the drift current was 77°5 and 78°. But the more 
important distinction, both in amount and in utility in navigation, is be- 
tween the waters of the Equatorial and of the Guinea currents. These 
exhibit the remarkable phenomenon of parallel streams, in contact with 
each other, flowing with great velocity, mm opposite directions, and having 
a difference of temperature amounting to ten and twelve degrees. Their 
courses continue thus parallel with each other and to the land for above 
a thousand miles ; re i according as a vessel, wishing to proceed along 
the coast in either dircction, is placed in one or the other current, will 
her progress be aided from forty to fifty miles a day, or retarded to the 
same amount: the practical advantage, therefore, derivable from the dif- 
ference of temperature, in enabling vessels to discriminate at all times in 
which current they are situated, is as great as it is obvious.* 


* The occasional advance of the cold water of the equatorial current to the 
Island of St. Thomas, may assist in explaining an apparent peculiarity in 
the climate of that island, when compared with the climate of the Coast of 
Western Africa generally. At all the British possessions, from the Gambia in 
13° north latitude to the Forts on the Gold Const, June, July, and August are 
accounted the unhealthy months; whilst at St. Thomas, on the contrary, they 
are the most healthy in the year to Europeans, although they are not so to the 
Negroes, who suffer much from colds and rheumatism during their continuance, 
It has been scen, that the water of the equatorial current is from 10 to 12 de- 

sees colder than that of the Gulf of Guinea, and that its northern border, which 

other seasons passes the meridian of St. Thomas at a distance from 120 to 180 

les south of its southern extremity, was found in June in contact, or very 
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The voyage from Ascension to Bahia commenced in_ the continuation 
of the same drift current from the S.E., in which the latter part of the 
passage to Ascension was performed; but on the 13th of July, the 
Pheasant appears to have re-entered the southern border of the equato- 
rial current, in the longitude of 224 W., and latitude of 103 S. The 


nearly so, with the island itself; and it is not improbable, from a consideration 
of the causes which occasion its advance towards the equator when the sun is 
in the northern signs, that in July it may extend so far, as even to include the 
whole island within its limits. 

The temperature of the air is known to be immediately dependant on that of 
the surface water of the sea, and to be influenced nearly to the full extent of 
any alteration that may take place therein. In crossing the Gulf of Guinea 
from Cape Formosa to St. Thomas, the air, over the surtace of the Guinea cur- 
rent, observed in the shade and to windward, at sunrise, noon, and sum-set, 
averaged 81°.5, the extremes being 79° and 83°°5; whilst in the passage from 
the river Gaboon to Ascension, over the equatorial current, the air averaged 
only 74° the extremes being from 73°°5 to 74°°5; a part of the pussage being, 
moreover, on the very edge of the two currents, and within sight of St. Thomas, 
The vicinity of the equatorial current, therefore, when the sun is in the north- 
ern signs, cannot fail materially to influence the temperature of the island, par- 
ticularly as the wind is always from the south, and thus to affect its climate. 
Situated on the equator, St. Thomas has naturally two cold seasons, or winters, 
in the year, the sun being equally distant in June and in December; but in 
June, July, and August, is superadded the influence of the surface water of the 
ocean several degrees colder than in November, December, and January ; ren- 
dering the months of June, July, and August, pre-eminently the winter of St. 
Thomas; in which the natives complain of colds and rheumatism, and the 
health of Europeans is less affected than at other seasons, because the climate 
is then less dissimilar than usual to their own. 

The comparative unhealthiness of Prince’s Island to St. Thomas, and of both 
to Annabona, as the residence of Europeans, has been frequently and particu- 
larty noticed by Portuguese authorities, and is universally recognized at Prince’s 
Island and at St. Thomas. It may be a sufficient explanation to remark, that 
Annabona is always surrounded by the equatorial current; Prince’s always by 
the Guinea current; and that the position of St. Thomas is intermediate, and 
its climate is occasionally influenced by both. In tropical climates a very few 
degrees of temperature constitute an essential difference in the feelings of the 
natives, and in the health of Europeans. 

The point of deposition varied over the differently-heated surfaces of water ; 
in correspondence with the temperature of the air;, so that, although the quan- 
tity of moisture was diminished in the colder air over the equatorial current, 
the proportion of the quantity to that which would have been required for re- 
pletion, was as nearly as possible the same as over the Guinea current, being 
on the average 84°.5 parts in 100° in both instances. The air, therefore, was 
equally moist over the equatorial as over the-Guinea current, although in the 
one case the weiyht of vapour in a cubic foot (derived from the averages) was 
10 grains, and in the other 7.93 grains only. The cold air incumbent on the 
equatorial stream, being torne by the south wind over the surface of the Gui- 
nea current, caused the deposition, which generally obscured the horizon to 
the north of St. Thomas, during the pendulum observations, as noticed in my 
work; and which fell, as we understood, in heavy rain in the offing. The quan- 
tity of vapour in the atmosphere over the island being less than that over the 
nearly surrounding water of the Guinea current, (an effect of the high land of 
which the island consists,) no deposition took place on the island itself. The 
hygrometer indicated the temperature of its supcrincumbent vapour to be be- 
tween the extremes of 71° and 74°°5 observed three times a day between the 
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evidence of many voyages in different years, the journals of which have 
been submitted to Major Rennell’s examination, have led him to the 
conclusion, that it is the ordinary course of that stream, to divide into 
two branches about the twenty-third degree of west longitude, the north- 
ern portion flowing in a N.W. direction, and diffusing its waters in the 
basin of the Atlantic, and the southern, which is the largest portion, pro- 
ceeding in a direction to the southward of west, until it Sih the coast 
of the continent of South America; where it is again subdivided by the 
projecting part of the coast between a St. Roque and Cape St. Au- 
gustin, the northern branch coastin e north of Brazil and Guiana to 
the West Indies, and the southern branch proceeding down the eastern 
side of the continent towards Terra del Fuego. The Pheasant’s expe- 
rience corresponded in all respects with this general view. The direction 
of the southern part of the equatorial stream, into which she entered on 
the 13th of July, became gradually more and more to the southward of 
west on approaching the continent ; being due west between the longi- 
tudes of 22°4 and 26° ; 8. 82° W. between 26° and 29° ; and S. 71° W. 
between 29° and 33° ; and the apparent set between the noons of the 
16th and 17th of July is obviously compounded of the influence of the 
equatorial stream, (then probably become still more southwardly) during 
the first part of the twenty-four hours, and of the northerly current, du- 
ring the latter part, which the observations between Bahia and Pernam- 
buco shew to prevail in the vicinity of the coast included between those 
stations. The Pheasant may therefore be considered to have crossed the 
whole breadth of the branch of the stream which proceeds to the S.W., 
by having passed out on its western side between the longitudes of 33° 
and 36°, and to have ascertained its general velocity to have exceeded 
half a mile an hour, by the according observations of the 14th, 15th, and 
16th of July. 

From Pernambuco to Cape St. Roque, the northerly current rapidly 
accelerated, until in passing the Cape it may be considered that the Phea- 
sant had entered the full stream of the other branch of the equatorial 
current ; namely, of the one which pursues its way along the northern 
coast of Brazil and Guiana to the West Indies. Between the noons of 
the 16th and 17th, she was set 44°5 to the north, and 42°5 to the west, 
making a general effect in the twenty-four hours of N. 44° W., 62 miles ; 
but as she did not round Cape St. Roque, until midnight, the course 
having been altered for that purpose at half-past eleven p.m., it must be 
understood that the direction of the current was probably more northerly 


26th of May and the 12th of June. The range in the Gulf of Guinea was from 
76° to 80". 

It is worthy of notice to what little distance the colder air, impelled by the 
constant all wind, attained over the Guinea current, before it became itself 
heated by the condensation of the vapour of higher constituent temperature. 
The great bodies of the air and of the vapour over the respective currents, though 
so dissimilar in temperature, were as little affected by their contiguity, as the 
surface waters uf the currents themselves. By their mutual and upposite ac- 
tion, the air in condensing and thus reducing the temperature of the vapour, 
and the beat liberated in the condensation of the vapour in raising that of the 

‘ie mixture speedily destroyed the diflerences; and the effects of the conti- 
‘e thus limited to a very few miles within the border of either stream. 
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in the first part of the interval, and more westerly in the latter part, than 
the general effect ; and that the velocity may in like manner have been 
less than the rate of 62 miles to the south of Cape St. Roque, and more 
than that amount after passing the Cape. The purpose of stopping at — 
Maranham obliged the Pheasant to draw nearer the land on the follow- 
ing day, than would have been expedient, had she been bound direct to 
the West Indies, and been desirous of preserving the full advantage of 
the current in her favour ; on examination of the tabular results, it will 
be obvious, that by thus nearing the land, she quitted the full strength 
of the stream, and that she did not re-enter it again until the day after 
her departure from Maranham, when it was found to be running with 
the astonishing rapidity of ninety-nine miles in twenty-four hours. It 
may also be seen that although in the space comprised between the di- 
rect course of the stream from Cape St. Roque to the West Indies, and 
the coast of Brazil, the velocity progressively diminished on approaching 
the land, no counter current was found to take place, but the wester! 
direction was still maintained, though at the reduced rate of less than hal 
a mile an hour, when very near the land. It may be attributed to the 
rapidity with which the water is thus swept along the shore, that no 
change is perceptible in its temperature, on approaching a coast which 
is so remarkably shallow, as to have not more than seventeen fathoms 
water at thirty-six miles in the offing.. 

At 10 a.m. on the 10th of September, whilst proceeding in the full 
strength of the current, exceeding, as already noticed, four knots an hour, 
a sudden and very great discoloration im the surface water a-head was 
reported from the mast-head, and from the very rapid progress which the 
ship was making, was almost immediately afterwards visible from the 
deck. Her position in 5° 08’ north latitude, and 50° 28’ west longitude, 
both known by observation, sufficiently apprised us that the discoloured 
water which we were approaching could be no other than the stream of 
the river Amazon, preserving its onginal impulse at a distance of not less 
than 300 miles from the mouth of the river, and its waters being not yet 
wholly mingled with those of the ocean of greater specific gravity, over 
the surface of which it has pursued its course. 

We had just time to secure some of the blue water of the ocean for 
subsequent examination, and to ascertain its temperature, before we 
crossed the line of its separation from the river water, the division being 
as distinctly preserved as if they had been different fluids. 

The direction of the line of, separation was N.W.b.N., rather nor- 
therly ; great numbers of gelatinous marine animals, species of the Genus 
Physalia, were floating on the edge of the river water, and many birds 
were fishing apparently on both sides of the boundary. 

temperature of the ocean water was 81°°1, and of the river water 
81°-8 both within a short distance of the division line ; the specific gravity 
of the former was 1-0262, and of the latter 10204, distilled water being 
unity: the ocean water had also been found 81° at seven a.m. on the 
same morning. At noon, having advanced considerably within the bound- 
ary, so that it was no longer in sight from the ship, the specific gravity 
of the surface water was 1-0185, and its temperature 81°°8. 

Being desirous of ascertaining the depth at which the water of the 
ocean would be found unmixed with the river water, Dr. Marcet’s very 
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simple and practical apparatus was employed to bring up water from 
fifty fathoms, the specific gravity of which proved 1-0262 ; the bottle was 
then sent down a second time to twenty-one fathoms, at which depth the 
. Specific gravity was also 1-0262, limiting the depth of any admixture of 
the fresh water to less than 126 feet. Its superficiality was further evi- 
denced by the colour of the water in the ship’s wake, which was much 
more blue than that of the general surface. The temperature of the water 
from fifty fathoms was 77°°2, and from twenty-one fathoms, 80°-5 ; we 
had no bottom with 105 fathoms. 

From noon on the 9th, till 10 a.m. on the 10th, we had found the cur- 
rent of the ocean running with an average velocity of four knots in a di- 
rection N. 54° W., the ship’s true course had been very nearly N. 45° W. ; 
the division line of the streams trended about N. 33° W. It was obvious, 
by the gencral appearance of the respective surfaces, that the current 
of the river water was running with considerable rapidity, in a direction 
inclined to that of the ocean, and nearly coinciding with the line which 
marked their separation ; the ship’s course was, therefore, altered a point 
westerly. During the afternoon of the 10th, and morning of the 11th, 
the colour and specific gravity of the surface water indicated that we con- 
tinued in the river stream ; but that it was becoming latterly more and 
more mixed with the sea water. At noon, in latitude 7°-01’, and longi- 
tude 52° 38"-5, the specific gravity was 1-0248, temperature 81°5 ; and 
from twenty fathoms, 1-°0262 Between noon on the 10th and noon on 
the llth the ship was set N. 38° W., sixty-eight miles, or rather less 
than three miles an hour ; which may, therefore, be considered the gene- 
ral direction and rate at which the water of the Amazon was procecding 
at the distance of 300 miles and upwards from its natural banks. The 
original impulse at its discharge into the ocean is to the eastward of north ; 
so much, therefore, had its course been deflected, by having to sustain the 
continual pressure of the current of the ocean on its eastern side. As the 
initial velocity must have greatly exceeded that which it had preserved 
after a course of 300 miles, and as the force of the current wel presses 
on it is much less in the neighbourhood of the land than it subsequently 
becomes, it is probable that the deflection may have been scarcely sensi- 
ble in the early part of the course, but much more rapid latterly than 
would be due to the whole effect divided by the distance ; and that a 
further deflection of the 16 degrees, which measured the inclination of 
the streams where the Pheasant crossed the division linc, might not re- 
quire much more distance for its accomplishment ; when the course of the 
streams being parallel, the obstacle to the diffusion of the river water on 
its eastern side would be removed, and the marked line of the separation 
of the streams would gradually cease to exist. In the early part of the 
river's marine course, as it may be termed, and where the force of the 
current of the ocean is comparatively weak, the greater obliquity of its 
direction may compensate for its want of force, in enabling it to oppose 
the diffusion of the river water. On the western side the fresh water 
” gradually and insensibly lost in that of the sea ; at noon on the 12th, 
the specific gravity of the surface water was 1-0253, in latitude 7°-05, 
and longitude 534°. 

The effect which the stream of the Amazon produces on the current of 
the ocean in thus crossing its course, is to accumulate the water brought 
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by the equatorial current, until it streams off with a rapidity which gra- 
dually deflects, and ultimately overpowers the obstacle, which opposes its 
more regular flow; it is to the accumulation from this cause, that the 
partial velocity of ninety-nine miles in twenty-four hours, much exceeding 
the average rate of the branch of the equatorial current between Cape 
St. Roque and the West Indies is to be attributed. The southern border 
of the current is also removed by it to a distance from the land, leaving 
a space of the ocean, bounded by the river water on the east, the land on 
the south, and the equatorial current on the north, which is occupied by 
irregular streams of various and uncertain strength and direction, as shown 
by the Pheasant’s experience between the 11th and the 14th of September. 
It is desirable that vessels bound from the Brazils to the West Indies 
should, therefore keep well off the land of Guiana, in order to preserve 
the strength of the equatorial current in their favour; whilst others, 
endeavouring to make a passage along the coast to the eastward, should 
be especially cautious to keep in the space within the current. The 
Pheasant re-entered the current about the eighth degree of latitude, and 
in the fifty-seventh of longitude, and was subsequently indebted to its 
influence, between two miles and two miles and a half an hour, until her 
arrival in the Gulf of Paria.* 

The observations in the passage from Trinidad to Jamaica indicate a 
general set of the surface water across the Carribbean Sea towards the 
Gulf of Mexico, averaging about sixteen miles in each twenty-four hours. 
The northerly inflexion, on approaching Jamaica, was occasioned by the 
indraft between Cape Tiburon and Point Morant. 

From Jamaica to the Havannah the Pheasant was engaged in conduct- 
ing a convoy, which obliged a suspension of the observations. 

In crossing the Caribbean Sea from Trinidad to Jamaica, between the 
9th and 17th of October, the temperature of the surface water, observed 
always at 8 A.M., and occasionally at other hours, was never less than 
82°-8, nor more than 83° ; between Jamaica and Grand Cayman, on the 
10th and 11th of November, the minimum was 83°, and the maximum 
at 3 P.M. 83°°8 ; from the Cayman Islands to the entrance into the Gulf 
of Mexico, between Yucatan and Cuba, and in the open part of the Gulf 
itself, the surface varied from 82° to 82°.5t ; but on approaching Havan- 


© In the passace from Maranham to the West Indies, and in crossing the 
mouth of one of the largest rivers of the globe, the hygrometrical state of the at- 
mosphere was the subject of very frequent and careful observation on each day ; 
no effect of the river, however, on the state of the aqueous vapour was percep- 
tible: the point of deposition varied only between 72°.5 and 74°, and the air 
between 79° and 82°, the higher temperatures of both taking place when we 
bad arrived abreast of Surinam, and the surface water had increased to 83°. 
In the Gulf of Paria, where the general temperature of the surface is raised to 
84°.5 by the admixture of the heated water from the smaller branches of the 
Orinoco, the air was further augmented to 84°, and the Point of Deposition to 
75°.5. Between Point Galeotta and Port Spain, we crossed the stream of one 
of the branches of the Orinoco, the temperature of which was 85°.5, and the 
specific gravity not more than 1.0064; the general surface of the Gulf being 
1.0204. 


+ The particular observations were as follows, and are accompanied by the 
nal eal of the air, and of the point of deposition, observed at the same 
ours. 
ENLARGED SERIES.—-NO. 5.—VOL. FOR 1845. “2K 
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nah on the morning of the 18th, we were apprised hows colder tempe- 
rature of 80°°5, that during the preceding night we had entered the cur- 
rent, which descends from the northern shores of the Gulf of Mexico along 
the coast of Florida, and forms the head of the Gulfstream. In the sub- 
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Port Royvat, JAMAICA. 


Between TRINIDAD and JAMAICA. 








The light rain which fell on the afternoon of the 14th of November, in the 
pessage between Jamaica and Havannah, was a precipitation from an height 
above the earth's surface, as the air near the surface was very far from being 
i dre with moisture at the time. It was produced by the commencement of 
. wind from the N.E. (the same, I believe, which is called at Havannah, El 

eee a almost instantly lowered the temperature of the air two degrees 
. i surface, and of course correspondingly in its ascending progression, whilst 
€ dew point and its progression remains unaltered. The eight, therefore, at 
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wih kage eis de from Havannah to the Straits of Bahama, on the 27th, 
28th, 29th of November, we crossed the narrow sea formed by the 
northern shore of Cuba and the Florida reefs, in which the waters of the 
stream are comprised, previously to their discharge into the Atlantic : 
the surface water in this passage varied from 80°.5 to 80°.7, which may 
therefore be considered as the initial temperature of the gulf stream, to- 
wards the end of November. The strait between the Bahamas and the 
eastern side of Florida, which forms the outlet of the stream, is rather 
less than 200 miles in length, and from 33 miles at the narrowest part of 
the water-way, to 50 miles at the widest, in breadth. The Pheasant was 
at the southern extremity of the strait at noon on the 29th, and at the 
northern extremity at noon on the 30th, with good observations of the 
latitude on both days, and with especial care given to the intermediate 
reckoning. The rate of three miles an hour, (or more exactly seventy 
miles in twenty-four hours) may, therefore be regarded, with confidence, 
as the initial aap y of the Gulf stream at that period. 

The maximum of its temperature in the strait was 80°.8, and the mini- 
mum observed 80°.5; but the Pheasant did not approach the shore on 
either side, where the surface is known to be colder, by reason of the 
vicinity of land. 

The diminution in the rapidity of the stream on the Ist, 2d, and 3d 
of December, is the consequence of its expansion after the outfall into the 
Atlantic ; it is probable, however, that on neither of the three days was 
the Pheasant in the full strength of the current, being nearer the inner 
border, where the velocity is checked, and the waters accumulated, by 
the direction of the coast of America between Charleston and Cape Hat- 
teras ; the consequence of the accumulation is seen in the increased rate 
on the 2d and 3d, in comparison with that on the Ist of December ; and 
in the very remarkable circumstance, that after passing Cape Hatteras 
the velocity experienced between the 3d and the 5th of December was 
actually greater than the initial velocity at the outlet, being 3:2 miles an 
hour on the average of the forty-eight hours, or seventy-seven miles in 
each twenty-four hours; and was, doubtless, considerably greater than 


which the temperatures of the air and vapour would coincide (by reason of the 
difference in their respective rativs of cooling) would at once descend a space 
equivalent to that required to diminish the temperature of the air two degrees 
in its ascending progression, and a precipitation would take place throughout 
that space too copious to be altogether re-dissolved by falling into a warmer 
atmosphere ; and thus some portion of it would reach the surface, forming the 
light rain which we experienced. It was not, however, of long continuance, the 
superfluous moisture being disposed of, and the atmosphere speedily adapting 
itself to the new order of circumstances, by the processes which have been so 
well pointed out by Mr. Daniell, in his essay on the habitudes of an atmosphere 
of silane elastic fluid mixed with aqueous vapour. 
am not able to assign with confidence the cause of the surface water being 
only 80° on the morning of the 15th; but I suspect that it evidenced the pre- 
sence of a thread of the current which descends from the northern shores of the 
Gulf of Mexico along the coast of Florida; and of which a small portion from 
the western border is sometimes turned to the westward by the northern coast 
of Cuba on which it impinges, and takes a course towards Cape St. Antonio. 
The charge of a cunvoy in a sea so much infested with pirates was incom- 
patible with the measures which would have been necessary to have ascertained 
more particularly the cause of the decrease in temperature of the surface water. 
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the average sale a part of the time. The accumulation of the water 
of the stream in the neighbourhood of Cape Hatteras, to such an extent 
as to occasion it to flow off with even greater ard than on its dis- 
charge into the ocean from the Gulf of Florida, is a fact which I believe 
had not been previously observed, but which may be explained by a brief 
notice of the different states, at different seasons of the current, and of 
the ocean through which it pursues its course. In the summer months, 
the stream issues from the outlet with a velocity nearly one-third greater 
than at the period of the Pheasant’s voyage ; its original northerly di- 
rection, received from the Bahama channel, is turned considerably to the 
eastward of north, (about N. 50° E.) by the coasts of Georgia and South 
Carolina, in which new direction it passes Cape Hatteras, and pursues an 
unobstructed course, until it impinges upon the St. George's bank to the 
eastward of Nantucket, by which it is turned still more to the eastward ; 
but as it strikes the bank very obliquely, it is deflected without material 
accumulation of ita water, or increase of velocity. The St. George’s bank 
is the last obstruction that the stream encounters, as it never afterwards 
approaches land. ‘There is, therefore, no accumulation in the summer 
months in the neighbourhood of Cape Hatteras; but on the contrary the 
western border of the stream sponds into the great Bay between Cape 
Hatteras and Nantucket, and occasions a diminution aie than an in- 
crease in the velocity at the surface ; accordingly it is found that the 
force originally communicated at the outlet is progressively diminished 
from above eighty miles in twonty-four hours in the first 180 miles after 
its discharge into the Atlantic, usually to less than seventy miles when 
abreast of Cape Hatteras. 

On the approach of winter, the disparity in the general level of the 
Gulf of Mexico and the Atlantic is diminished by the reduction in the 
level of the Gulf, and the impulse communicated to the stream at its fall 
into the Atlantic is proportionably lessened. At that season, also, an 
alteration takes place in the level of the part of the ocean towards which 
the course of the stream is directed. The heavy autumnal gales from 
the north and north-east impel before them the superficial waters of the 
north-western Atlantic into the space comprised between the coast of 
America and the Gulf stream : this space, which is of considerable width 
between Cape Race in Newfoundland and the northern border of the 
stream, narrows towards the westward, and has no outlet; the dnft 
water, consequently accumulates, and presses wholly against the northern 
and rentern borders of the current, and by raising tho usual level of the 
ocean, prevents tho surface water of the stream from reaching the Nan- 
tucket and St. Georgo’s banks, and opposes the expansion of tho western 
border into the recession of the coast of the continent betweon Cape 
Hatteras and Nantucket ; the accumulation of the Gulf water is thus 
occasioned, which streams off to the north-east with the augmented ve- 
locity experienced by the Pheasant between the 3d and 5th of December. 
It is probable that the occasional effects thus noticed are very superficial, 
and that the great body of the water which issues from the Gul of Flo- 
rida, and is of considerable depth, is governed, both in direction and ve- 
locity, solely by the original impulse, and the banks on which it impinges ; 


boa navigation is more immediately concerned with the surface current 
only. 
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On the 5th of December, between 10 a.m. and noon, the Pheasant 
quitted the Gulf stream, passing out on its northern side. At 84 A.M, 
she was in longitude by observation 72° 25’ W., and in latitude, deduced 
from the subsequent noon, 36° 14’ ; the temperature of the surface water 
was 74°, and of the air 60°.5. At 10 a.m., the temperatures being still 
the same, the depression of the horizon, observed with a dip sector from 
the Pheasant’s gangway, where the height of the eye was 15 feet 3 
inches above the sea, was 4’ 56”.6, being an excess of 1’ 05”.6 above the 
usual computed and tabular depression. On repeating the observations 
at noon, it was found that a change of great magnitude had taken place 
intermediately ; the horizon, viewed from the same height, making an 
angle, on the second occasion, of only 3’ 36”.6 with the horizontal line 
passing through the eye. As the ship was in both instances very steady, 
and the horizons perfectly clear, the observations were decided and certain ; 
and the utmost error of which either might be suspected could not be 
more than 5”. So t an alteration in the refractive quality of the 
atmosphere led to the immediate suspicion, that the temperature of the 
surface water of the sea must also have greatly altered, and that we must 
have passed from the warm water of the stream into the colder surface of 
the general ocean. This suspicion was confirmed on trial, the tempera- 
ture having fallen from 74° at 10 a.m. to 62.°4 at noon, being a differ- 
ence of 11°.6. Asa measure of precaution on such a sudden and great 
decrease, Captain Clavering immediately sounded, but had no bottom 
with 120 fathoms: the temperature at 110 fathoms, indicated by a regis- 
ter thermometer attached to the line above the lead, was 51°.5. The 
distance from the nearest banks noticed in the charts was sixty-five miles. 

The northern boundary of the stream, where we had thus quitted it, 
was between the latitudes of 36° 26’ and 36° 38’, and in the meridian of 
72° 30’ W. The surface water on which we entered was in motion to 
the westward, at the average rate of sixteen miles experienced in the fol- 
lowing twenty-four hours, and generally to the west and south-west be- 
tween the northern side of the stream and the banks on the coast of 
Maryland. This motion may be more properly characterized as a drift 
current, occasioned by the prevalence and strength of recent northerly 
gales, than as a counter-current. In approaching the banks, the surface 
water at 8 a.m. and at noon on the 7th of December was 59°.5 ; at 3 
p.m. it had fallen to 54°.2, on which we immediately sounded, and found 
bottom in thirty-three fathoms: on the following morning, in thirty 
fathoms, the surface was 53°.5, and at 8 A.M. on the 9th in twelve fathoms, 
but still with no land in sight (being twenty miles off the coast,) 49°.5. 
In the afternoon of the same day, when about two miles distant from 
Sandy Hook, the water had finally lowered to 45°. Thus in a space of 
the ocean scarcely exceeding 200 miles in direct distance, we found the 
heat of the surface progressively diminish from 74° to 45°. 

On a general review of the influence of the currents which have been 
thus particularized, on the Pheasant’s progress, in her voyage commencing 
at Sierra Leone, and terminating at New York, it may be seen that she 
was indebted to their aid on the balance of the whole account, and in the 
direction of her course from port to port, not less than 1600 geographical 
miles, the whole distance being under 9000 miles ; affording a ati stnik- 
ing exemplification of the importance of a correct knowledge of the cur- 
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rents of the ocean to persons engaged in its navigation ; and consequently 
of the value of the information, in the acquisition and arrangement of 
which Major Rennell has passed the later years of his most useful life. 
The publication of the charts of the currents in the most frequented parts 
of the ocean, which he has prepared with his accustomed and well-known 
indefatigable assiduity, and strict adherence to the evidence of facts,— 
as soon as he deemed them sufficiently complete for the public guid- 
ance,—-became a most important service rendered to practical navigation. 





On the Depth at which the Water of the Ocean within the Tropics is 
found at the temperature of its greatest density. 


The greatest density of sea water resulting from its temperature takes 
place at 42°, or thereabouts: if heated above, or cooled below that 
amount, it is rendered specifically lighter, and im the natural progression 
must be found incumbent on water of 42°. 

In the existing state of the ocean, the temperature of 42° raed be 
considered as the mean heat of the surface of the sea in a parallel be- 
tween the latitudes of 65° and 70° ; from whence the influence of exter- 
nal causes renders the surface colder towards the pole, and warmer to- 
wards the equator, and in both cases specifically lighter, than water of 
24° 


In approaching the equator, (or rather, more generally the space within 
the tropics, to every part of which the sun is periodically vertical,) the 
warmth of the surface water increases, and the Hicat penetrates to greater 
depths ; in descending beneath the surface, the temperature progressively 
decreases and the density augments, until the term of - ° (or thereabouts) 
is reached ; beneath which no further alteration of either takes place, 
dependent on influences operating on the surface. It was to ascertain 
the depth at which the term of this progression might be met with in 
the tropics, that the following experiment was made. 

In the Caribbean sea, in latitude 20} N., longitude 834 W., nearly 
midway between the Cayman Islands and Cape St. Antonio at the west 
end of Cuba, in the afternoon of the 13th of November, 1822, a Six’s 
self-registering thermometer, enclosed in an iron cylinder, having holes 
in the top and bottom to admit the free access of the water, was lowered 
to a depth exceeding 1000 fathoms. A weight of 75 lbs. was attached to 
the end of the line, and 11 coils of 113 fathoms each, and 3 fathoms of 
a 12th coil were veered, making altogether 1246 fathoms. The weather 
being very favourable, with hght airs and little swell, the ship’s drift was 
bodily to leeward, without witht head or stern way. The 1246 fathoms 
were veered in rather more than twenty-five minutes, at the expiration 
of which time the line was fairly on the ship's quarter. Under such cir- 
cumstances, the depth to which the thermometer was sunk must have 
exceeded a thousand fathoms, as an allowance of 246 fathoms for stray 
line would be more than ample, if no bight of consequence existed in the 
rope, which, from the rapidity with which the weight drew out the line, 
appeared to be the case ; 246 fathoms of stray line would be an equiva- 
lent to a drift of four-fifths of a mile in twenty-five minutes, whereas that 
of the ship did not exceed half a mile an hour. The line was hauled in 
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in fifty-three minntes, when it appeared that the thermometer had regis- 
tered 45°.5, the surface being 83° ; whence it may be reasonably inferred 
that 100 fathoms more line would have sunk the thermometer to 42°, 
the rate of cooling being on the average of the whole depth about twenty- 
eight or twenty-nine fathoms to a degree of Fahrenheit ; and thus that 
the sea water would have been found at its maximum of density, depen- 
dent on temperature, at about 1200 fathoms below the surface. 

The thermometer used in this experiment was made expressly for the 
purpose to which it was applied ; it was of the ordinary construction, ex- 
cept that the top of the tube, in which is contained the index of heat, 
was hermetically sealed instead of being closed by a cork, as is sometimes 
the case. I have since sunk the same thermometer in the same appara- 
tus to 650 fathoms, accompanied by a similar thermometer enclosed in a 
strong iron cylinder without perforations, and of which the top screwed 
down upon leather, so as to exclude the access of the water to the inte- 
rior of the cylinder, and thus to prevent any effect which might be sup- 

to be occasioned in the indications of the free thermometer, by the 
increased pressure of water at great depths upon its exterior surface. The 
two thermometers were suffered to remain below above an hour, to allow 
the air in the inside of the closed cylinder to adjust itself to the tempe- 
rature of the surrounding water; and on their being drawn up, they 
were found to have registered precisely the same indication. 

A notice of the preceding experiment in the Caribbean Sea was read 
before the Royal Society in April, 1823, and published in the Philoso- 
phical Transactions of. that year. I have since Jearned that a similar 
experiment had been made in the ocean between the tropics, in 1816, by 
Capt. Wauchope of the Royal Navy, then commanding His Majesty's 
ship Eurydice ; and as the interest and value of each of the results, sepa- 
rately considered, are greatly increased by the very remarkable alo: 
ration which they afford to each other, I have obtained Captain Wau- 
chope’s permission to insert the following detailed account of his experi- 
ment. 

The thermometer used was a common one of Fahrenheit ; it was en- 
closed in the middle of six cases, all of tin except the outer one, which 
was of wood ; each of the cases had valves at the top and bottom opening 
upwards, so that the valves might remain open whilst descending, but would 
close on being drawn up through the water ; there was also a small spring 
to the upper valve, which prevented it from opening when once shut. 
The four inside cases were separated from each other about a quarter of 
an inch all round, allowing the water to pass freely between them ; the 
fifth case was distant from the one next to it on the inside by about half 
an inch, which space was filled with tallow. The outer case was of wood 
an inch in thickness, and separated about an inch from the one next to 
it by a column of water. The size of the apparatus was two feet high, 
and ten inches diameter, having a weight of 72\bs. fastened to the bottom, 
and the end of a coil of two-inch rope to the top. Of this rope 779 
fathoms were veered, then 390 of two and a half inch, and then 266 of 
three inch, making in all 1435 fathoms veered overboard. A 32\b. 
shot was attached to every 200 fathoms, and the whole was run out in 
twenty-two minutes. It was allowed to remain twelve minutes before 


the hauling in was commenced, that the whole might have time to sink ; 
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and it took an hour and twenty minutes to draw the thermometer to the 
surface, when it stood at 42°, the surface water being 73°. Latitude 
3° 20’ 8, and longitude 7° 39’ E. ; date, September, 1816*. Capt. 
Wauchope is of opinion that the thermometer must have sunk about 
1300 fathoms, provided there was no curve in the rope, as the ship’s 
drift was about five knots in twenty-four hours. 

Both experiments, therefore, concur in assigninga depth of 1200 or 
1300 fathoms as the term of the augmentation, occasioned by external 
influences within the tropics, of the temperature of the sea water above 
that of its greatest density. 

In a previous experiment of the same kind, which Captain Wauchope 
made in latitude 10° N., longitude 25° W., the quantity of rope veered 
was 966 fathoms, the temperature of the surface water was 80°, and the 
enclosed thermometer shewed 51°; corresponding to a diminution of 
temperature averaging one degree in about 29 fathoms, being very 
nearly the same ratio as appeared by the experiment in the Caribbean 
Sea. 


¢ From the geographical position, and the temperature of the surface water, 
Capt. Wauchope was in the equatorial current near its commencment. In his 
case the surface watcr was thus accidentally colder than is due to the parallel, 
whilst in mine it was warmer; the accidents being in both cases the effect of 
currents, 





Tre Storm oF 1703. 


Sir.—Agreeably to your request, in the last number of the Magazine, 
I beg to lay before your readers a compendious account of the great 
storm of 1703, extracted from the London Institution copy of the 
“‘ City Remembrancer,” vol. II., anno 1769. 

After a general discussion of the causes of winds, and the antique 
opinion, of Britain being more subject than other countries to storms, 
we find an account of the storms in the years 1095, when the wind 
elevated some of the beams of Bow church so high in the air that they 
were driven 23 (?) feet deep into the ground by the fall; in 1362, 1566, 
1607, great inundations ; 1626, waterspouts at Lambeth ; 1658, 1661, 
very terrific ; 1665, when the sea suddenly retired from Cope 
leaving the harbour dry, and returning next morning to a greater height 
than ever before known; 1674, 1675, 1682, (Sicily). 

The great storm of 1703 passsed over England, France, Germany, 
the Baltic, Sweden, Finland, Muscovy, and Tartary, to the Northern 
Ocean. The wind blew tremendously before the proper storm, so that 
the ships did not stir for a fortnight: 17 foundered ; some were driven 
back to Portsmouth, Falmouth, and Ireland, from 150 leagues distance. 
Homeward-bound ships 500 leagues from England, were hurried home- 
ward before the extremity of the storm: hence the sea became compa- 
ratively clear of shipping. The Russian fleet of 100 sail were dispersed 
on the eastern coast, 3 foundering ; some of a 400-collier fleet were 


lost ; 80 sail lay in the Humber, 400 at Yarmouth, 19 large ones at 
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Gravesend, 180 in the Downs, 800 at Portsmouth, 80 homeward-bound 
at Kinsale, 20 ditto at Bristol. 180 ships of war were off Holland. 
The “ Pars Gazetteer” supposes England lost 30,000 men, and 300 
ships. 

Though blowing hard from November 12 to November 26, no fears 
were entertained until the 2-tth, a... On November 26th 10h. a.st., 
the barometer began to sink lower than ever; at 12 P.M. it commenced 
increasing till dh., at its maximum until 6} hrs. All the vessels in 
the river, except four, were stranded. It was just new moon, and the 
Spring tide at 4h. The wind abated greatly at 8h. The wind was 
S.W. on the 26th, until 2hr.; it veered then to S.S.W., to W., and 
about 6h. to W.b.N.; the more northward it shifted, the harder it 
blew. At 7h. it shifted to S., and then abated. 

Many thought they felt earthquake shocks, and heard thunder: 
many meteors were visible in the country. A town in Norfolk was 
almost burnt. A prodigious tide followed off England, being 6 to 8 
feet higher than ever before known. 

On the 27th, at 3 p.m. the wind increased ; at 4h. it became very 
violent, with thunder and rain, going off in 15 min. This sort of wea- 
ther occurred on the 28th, 29th, and 30th ; blowing on the 30th at 
night with great fury, damaging more than the 26th. The wind con- 
tinued until Dec. Ist, 1 p.m, when it ecased. 

November 2+ was a calm fine day, till + p.m., when it began to be 
cloudy ; the wind rose suddenly, and in 30 min. it blew a storm. B 
4 p.m. December Ist, there was not a breath of wind. The waters 
which fell in the storm were brackish. At Cranbrook, 16 miles from 
the sea, the grass became so salt, that the cattle would not eat it for 
several days. This saltiness was experienced by a physician 20 miles 
from the sea. (Reference to Lauwenhwk Phil. Trans., 1704.) The 
Portsmouth people complained of sulphureous fumes. 

On the 26th, at + P.m., a waterspout was observed in Berkshire. Tiles 
rose from 21s. to £6 per thousand ; from 50s. to £10 for pantiles ; brick- 
layer’s wages rose to 5s. per day. Several buildings were covered with 
deal boards for years. Of trees, 70 fell im Moorfields ; 100 in St. James's 
Park ; 200 at Sir G. Whitmore’s ; 21 persons were killed on shore ; 
19 on the river; and 200 wounded. London bridge and the houses 
thereon were scarcely damaged, possibly owing to the indraft of the 
arches. The wind blew from S.W. to N.W., and if a building stood N. 
and S., the east side would be untiled, and the west untouched. The 
weather proved fair and temperate for a month. 

Although no Deal custom-house men would succour the stranded 
seamen, yet Mr. Thomas Powell, mayor of Deal, successfully offered 5s. 
per head for all men the people would save. He took away the cus- 
tom’s boats by force, and particularly from those who had got them for 
the sake of booty ; thus rescuing 200 men, Mr. Powell buried those 
who died from their fatigues, and gave money and passes to the survi- 
vors, at his own expense, the agent not disbursing one penny. 

There were lost 500 London wherries, 60 barges drove foul of the 
bridge, GO thence to Hammersmith were staved, The storm was not 
so violent in the north, so thac many colliers escaped. Twenty-five 
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ships were lost in the Dunkirk Roads. The “ Association” dnven from 
the Downs, (24th Nov.), to Gottenburgh, (11th Dec.) 
The following is the damage done to the Royal Navy :— 
Northumberland . . 70 guns, 253 men, 253 lost. 
Restoration . . . 70 — 386 — 286 — 


Surling Castle . . 70 — 349 — Wis — 
Resolution . . . 70 — 21) — —<— - 
Reserve . . . . S54 —— 258 —- 242 — 

we ew ew OE lm ODT aT 
Vigo . . we 2 St — 212 — 4— 
Newcastle ~ 2 »« 464 — 233 — 210 — 
Mortar eo oe ew we 1D me 59 — —_ — 
Portsmouth . .. 4 — 44 — 44 — 
Eagle . . . .. 10 — 42 —-  — ——- — 
Canterbury. s§ — 31 — 25 — 


Total 12 ships,—2351 men,—Lost 1691 men. 

Dr. Derham’s Meteorological Observations, are in Phil. Trans. No. 
289, p. 1530. 

Then follow sundry remarkable deliverances, and accounts of the 
stor at Jamaica, Aug. 28, 1722; in England, Jan. 1735; m Scot- 
land, Jan. 14, 1739; also those in 1741-49-52-56-57-60-61-63-614-66 
(August, West Indies). This was so dry a year in Germany, that a 
rock in the Neckar was bare, with the epoch 1476 cut in it, four in- 
ches below which is now engraved 1766. On Nov. 14, 1766, a great 
storm burst over Cette, in France; on Jan. 3, 1767, at Edinburgh, with 
meteors; on the 4th, at Whitby, (wind N.E.); the next day at Mar- 
gate, (wind N.W.); and at Newcastle, on the 10th. The last one re- 
corded was on Oct. 25, 1768, at Cuba. 

The work from which these running ertracts are taken, contains a 
detailed account of the plagues, especially that of 1665, and also of the 
great fire in 1666, all purporting to have been compiled from the papers 
of the late Dr. Harvey, H.M. physician to the Tower. 

Iam, &c. 
J. M. Dracu. 
To the Editor, §c.—April 8, 1845. 
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Tue Stream Navy or Great Britain. 


No department of the Admiralty has occupied so much attention of the 

nor has undergone so many improvements, or received so many ad- 
ditions, as that of the Steam Navy since their accession to office. Take, for 
instance, the amount of horse-power in 1841 and 1844, and it will be seen 
that the present Admiralty have almost doubled it :— 


Sept., 1841. July, 18-44. 
In Commission a 8 wee 9,329 Sus 13,941 
In Ordinary bes sia wee §=2,565 aaa 3,167 
Building __... she bas --. 1,897 “as 9,526 








13,791 26,634 
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In many ships the Admiralty have very much increased the horse-power, 
and by improvements have rendered them much more effective. Those formerly 
classed as frigates they have properly named sloops, and have given the title 
of frigates to steamers more worthy of the name. The following is a list, 
with the amount of horse-power, of those actually afloat ;— 

Fareates.— Terrible 800 horse-power, Retribution 800, Penelope 650, 
Sampson 450, Gladiator, 430, Firebrand 430, Vulture 430, Scourge 420, 
Cyclops 8320. 

Total, 4730 horse-power. 


Stoors, Transports, Packets, &c.—Eclair 350 horse-power, Devasta- 
tion 350, Gorgon 320, Geyser 320, Medina 313, Medusa 313, Merlin 313, 
Urgent 284, Cormorant 280, Growler 280, Spiteful 280, Stromboli 280, 
Driver 280, Styx 280, Thunderbolt 280, Vesuvius 280, Virago 280, Vixen 
280, Hecate 240, Hecla 240, Firefly 200, Hermes 220, Hydra 220, Rhada- 
manthus 220, Medea 220, Salamander 220, Phenix 220, Janus 200, Rattler 
200, Dee 200, Polyphemus 200, Prometheus 200, Alecto 200, Ardent 200, 
Cherokee 200, Lucifer 190, Volcano 190, Shearwater 160, Acheron 160, 
Kite 150, Prospero 144, Tartarus 134, Gleaner 130, Porcupine 130, Carron 
120, Otter 120, Flamer 120, Blazer 120, Jackall 120, Lizard 120, Avon 100, 
Adder 100, Alban 100, Columbine 100, Confiance 100, Cuckoo 100, Dasher 
100, Doterel 100, Echo 100, Lightning 100, Locust 100, Meteor 100, 
Pluto 100, Sydenham 1S0, Jasper 100, Sprightly 100, Zephyr 100, African 
90, Dover 90, Dwarf 90, Minos 90, Widgeon 90, Montreal 80, Monkey 80, 
Advice 80, Pigmy 80, Comet 80, Fearless 76, Wildfire 75, Wilberforce 70, 
Albert 70, Swallow 70, Ariel 70, Beaver 62, Charon 60, Redwing 60, Mo- 
hawk 60, Asp 50, Princess Alice 50, Myrtle 50, Niger 35, Experiment 25, 
Rocket 20, Ruby 20, Bee 10. 

Yacnts.—Victoria and Albert 400, Black Eagle 260. 

Thus we have actually afloat 107 steam-vessels of all classes, with a power 
exceeding that of 20,000 horses. Again, in the building department, thcre 
has been no want of energy as to the improvement of the vessels, both in 
size and power: for engines to the amount of 10,000-horse-power are or- 
dered, and engines and vessels for more than one-half of this power are 
nearly ready.— Morning Herald. 


LicutTHovusEs.—It appears from a Return made by the Corporation of the 
Trinity-house of Deptford Strond, of the receipts and application of all 
moneys received as tolls for lighthouses, &c. in the year ending 31st Dec., 
1843, that the gross total amount of light duties received during the above 
period amounted to the sum of 149,554/.; and the commissions on collec- 
tion to 5893/.; leaving a net revenue of 143,868/. The charges of mainte- 
nance amounted to 86,[72/., and the amount of surplus remaining on hand, 
57,6951. The net revenue arising from the duties collected to the offices 
of buoyage and beaconage seems to have amounted to 13,837/., and the 
charge of collection to 9,332/., leaving a surplus of about 4,566/. The net 
revenue of the lighthouses transferred a purchase under the said Act of 
Parliament, amounted to 88,903/., and the charges of maintenance of 
19,312/., leaving a surplus of 71,3752. 

The Report of alterations and improvements shows that in the year 
already mentioned, the light-vessel at the eastern end of the Cockle- 
Bat, at the northern entrance into Yarmouth-roads was provided and 

rought into operation in compliance with the general desire and solicitation 
of the trade. This vessel exhibits a revolving bright light, shown by Argand 
lamps and parabolic reflectors, and was first exhibited on the night of 20th 
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Dec., 1843. As regards altcrations, it appears that at the lighthouse on 
the Sinalls Rock, off the coast of Pembrokeshire, and at the South Foreland 
High Lighthouse, on the coast of Kent, the lights were improved and 
atrengthened; in the former by the introduction of additional Argand lamps 
and parabolic reflectors, producing a more uniform distribution of light ; and 
at the latter station (where a new lighthouse was erected), by the substitu- 
tion of a complete “ cata-dioptric” apparatus for a fixed light of the first 
order, instead of the lamps and reflectors previously in use in the old tower. 
At the lighthouse at Gibraltar, an addition was made to the “ cata-dioptric” 
apparatus for the purpose of extending the range of the light into Algesiras 

ay. The improved mode of exhibiting the lights on board light-vessels, 
by the introduction of Argand lamps and parabolic reflectors, was adopted 
instead of the former less effective apparatus, on board the light-vessel at 
the north-eastern end of the Ship-wash sand, off the coast of Suffolk ; and 
the light-vessel off Bembridge-ledge, at the eastern side of the Isle of 
Wight. A conical iron beacon was completed on the Rundlestone Rock, off 
Cornwall, which rock is covered at high-water. 





APPL PPLA AP EPPS 


A Sawor's ADVICE To HIS Son. 


(Continued from page 200.) 


LettTer V. 
Demeanour tn general.— Captain, Officers, Messmates, and Seamen. 


Ir will be the first object of whoever accompanies you to your ship, to in- 
troduce you to your Captain. 

To his protection you: must consider yourself transferred, as_to a second 
father; and so long as you continue to deserve it, I sincerley hope it will be 
kindly extended to you. You will perceive that he is looked up to as the 
head of all around him. You will see officers of long experience and high 
reputation, who have faithfully served their country many years, punctually 
obeying him, and exceuting his orders with spirit and alacrity ; and you will 
tind them constantly observing with respecttul deference and attention, what- 
ever he may think necessary to direct for the benefit of the public service. 
It will, therefore, be evident to you, that asa little boy who has everything 
to learn, you must also study to respect and obey him implicitly ; not from a 
desire to ingtatiate vourself, or to court his peculiar favour, but because it is 
vour duty to obey him, in order to support that station, the obligations of 
which it will be incumbent on you to fulfil, At the same time, justly to 
deserve his approbation by vour merit and general good conduct, will be a 
aure satisfaction to voursclt, and may, by securing his estecm, considerably 

mote your future advancement in life. 

With the Licutenants and officers of their mess, vour intercourse, both of 
duty and society will be more immediate. From the former, especially the 
Firat Licutenant, vou will derive all the advantages and indulgcnees you 
mav deserve. He is the official organ of the Captain's orders, the au- 
thorized executive channel through which every regulation flows, the watch- 
fal observer of all around him, the rewarder of merit, the corrector of neg- 
ligence, disobedience, and depravity, the fnend of the good, and the terror 
of the had, 

From the First: Lieutenant vou will continually reecive orders. perhaps 
frequently delivered in a hurmed and inarticulate way: but vou must ac- 
custom voursclt to catch the meaning trom the usual manner of the Licute- 
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nant in similar cases, and to comprehend them without repetition; and 
should it be necessary to request explanation, do it promptly and respectfully ; 
never exhibit the slightest symptoms of indifference, pctulance, or careless- 
ness in the execution of your duty; if you do, the unfavourable opinion of 
your superiors will assuredly follow. 

With your companions always maintain a frank, cheerful, and indepen- 
dent openness of demeanour. Avoid carefully every description of cabal, 
party, wrangling, idleness, intoxication, immorality, or profaneness. With- 
out improper familiarity, be affable, courteous, and disposed to do kind 
offices to them all; but never engage yourself to any assistance of moment, 
either of a pecuniary or any other nature, without first considering whether 
you possess the means of fulfilling it, and if you do, whether you do right in 
assisting them or not. 

Never enter into any conversation reflecting on your superiors. Such con- 
versation, (independent of its rendering you, by the Articles of War, liable 
to suffer death), is both unprofitable and dangerous, calculated to produce 
dissatisfaction, to sour the best of tempers, to substitute discontent and mis- 
chief in the place of harmony and cordiality. Should you ever be acciden- 
tally present at the discussion of such topics, if it be possible, immediately 
withdraw: or, if you cannot absent yourself, nor conscientiously defend _ 
your superiors, be silent. 

To the seamen, the only class subordinate to you, appropriate behaviour 
requires to be very particularly enjoined. From your superiors you will 
meet with the tone of manner which restrains and governs you, but with in- 
feriors you must stand upon some deegrce of self-importance. 

In the first place, you must consider that you are only a little boy, having 
everything to learn, for a time merely repeating orders, the meaning of 
which you scarcely comprehend. 

You must also remember, that many of the hardy veterans, to whom you 
may be directed to address yourself, have served their country in battles and 
in tempests for several successive years; and, that a true British seaman, 
of unblemished conduct, though undecorated by external marks of rank, is 
in reality, one of the most valuable characters belonging to vour country. 
He bears, with patience and cheerfulness, peril, privation, and hardship, at 
which the luxurious landsman would shudder with dismay. Amid perpetual 
watching, discase, and danger, toil, hunger, and thirst! alike to him are the 
midnight surges of a leeward coast, or the playful ripple of the gentle gale. 
His duty is his sole delight. Patient, orderly, and submissive, he bears the 
fury of the raging storm, and dares the boldest efforts of his country’s 
foe. is swarthy check, and hollow eye, indicate exposure to every 
chme, and his weather-beaten frame at length vields to their effects. Ie 
sinks into oblivion, unknown to that country which he has dearly aided to 
defend. He is committed to the deep, and unfathomable waters are his 
tomb !—but his merits are recorded elsewhere. Never, then, approach such 
a person without recollecting what is due to him. Whatever orders you 
have to give to him, repeat them in an affable, condescending tone. In his 
turn he will esteem and respect you; he will feel both pride and pleasure 
in teaching you how to knot and splice, and in giving you all the information 
he can, on various parts of the rigging. But whilst you are receiving 
this return, you must never forget that you belong to the quarter-deck ; and 
take care that you never descend to, nor allow the smallest undue fa- 
miliarity. 

I wish you to habituate yourself to regard the seamen as humble and 
dependent friends, by their situation excluded from all the advantages of 
knowledge and education which you possess; but, who, in the moment of 
danger are the foremost to rush forward amidst the havoc of artillery, or the 
peril of shipwreck ; and, for a good officer, will expose themselves to protect 
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his person, to shield his honour, and to exalt his name in the records of his 
country’s glory. Nor must you be led away with an idea that they are uni- 
versally men of dissolute or extravagant habits. You will find many of them 
discerning, temperate, and sagacious ; uniformly regular and exemplary in 
their conduct, dnd who, as far as their information permits would scorn to 
transgress their duty in a moral or a religious sense, with as much firmness 
as the most high-minded and well-informed officer; while many instances 
of their filial piety, in allotting a considerable part of their pay to their pa- 
rents, will give you a high opinion of their generosity and regard to natural 
affection. Never then address them with contumelious epithets, nor in any 
way abuse your authority over them. True it may be that the foregoing is 
the brighter side of their character. They have naturally many imperfec- 
tions, but these are a pledge between every honourable officer and his coun- 
try, that he will govern them with care and protecting humanity; that he 
will afford them the constant guidance of his superior intelligence and ex- 
ample, and that he will never exercise the sterner authorities of discipline, 
but with undeviating regard to justice, and to mercy. It is his duty to feel 
for, and to supply the deficiencies of his men, and to recollect that many of 
their faults and their failings are the inevitable result of ignorance and con- 
dition of life; and to consider, if their prejudices be not in any material 
" instances derogatory to the good of the service, that they should meet with 
a benevolent toleration ; although, at the same time, every real encroach- 
ment of disrespect, or disobedience, should be visited with prompt cor- 
rection. 

In fine, to all classes endeavour to maintain a demeanour full of mildness, 
suavity, and conciliation ; and you will be beloved and respected. You 
will be obeyed from affection and confidence, and in trying moments, you 
will feel a security of command which will triumph over apparently insur- 
mountable difficulties. 

By avoiding harsh, passionate, and flippant behaviour, you will ensure the 
respect of superiors, besides the tranquil approbation of your own mind. A 
ready confidence in your own powers will, in due time develope itself; and 
when you attain the rank of Captain be communicative to under you ; 
and, should opportunity offer, you will go into battle with a superior foe so 
serene, so firm, and so collected, that you will not fail to obtain as much 
earl and distinction as can be reasonably aspired to by the most ardent 
min 

(To be continued.) 


am. 





ADIMIRALTY SURVEYS IN PROGRESS.* 
(Page 17, of Navy Estimates.) 


HOME SURVEYS. 


PortsmouTu.—The Owers Shoals, St. Helen’s Spithead, and Portsmouth 
Harbour, having been completed, this party is now proceeding with the 
Southampton Water, the Solent, and the Needles. Under the direction of 
‘  mander Sheringham, in the Fearless, steam vessel. 

lowns.—The survey of the river Thames having been completed, 


ve amended several errors which we have found in this statement 
-ppeared in the Public Prints.—Ep. N. M. 
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from London Bridge to Ramsgate, this party is now employed in examining 
the Brake and other sands in the Downs, which have very considerably 
changed their positions. Under the direction of Capt. Bullock, in Porcupine, 
steam-vessel. 

Norra Ssa.—This party is now employed in surveying the Stour, Or. 
well, Deben, and other navigable rivers in the east coast of England, and in 
proceeding gradually with the banks which occupy the North Sea; 6000 
square miles of which have been already accurately examined and sounded. 
Under the direction of Capt. Washington, in Blazer, steam-vessel. 

ScorLtanp (Norra Coast).—These Officers having partly completed the 
north coast of Great Britain, are continuing their operations round Cape 
Wrath. Under the direction of Commander Otter, in Sparrow. 

Orxsers.—This Party is still engaged in the difficult and laborious 
survey of this boisterous group of islands. Under the direction of Master 
George Thomas, in Mastiff. 

ScorLtanp (West Coast).—This party having finished the survey of the 
Firth of Clyde, will now undertake the remainder of the coast, to the Mull 
of Cantire. Under the direction of Commander Robinson, in Shearwater, 
steam-vessel. 

Inish CaanneL.—The northern part of this important survey has been 
already executed, and is in the engraver’s hands; the southern half will 
now occupy this party. Under the direction of Capt. Beechey, in Firefly, 
stcam-vessel. 

Inevanp (East Coast).—The coast from Dublin Bay to Wexford, with 
the shoals off Wicklow, having been already surveyed, the party is now at 
work on the Arklow Shoals and the shore towards Waterford. Under the 
direction of Commander Frazer, in Lucifer, steam vessel. 

IneLtanp (West Coast).—This party, in hired vessels and boats, is 
emploved in surveying Galway Bay. Under the direction of Commander 
Bedford. 

IneLanD (Sourn-West Coasr).—This party having completed the survey 
of the Shannon, as far up as Limerick, is now engaged in the examination of 
Bantry Bay. Under the direction of Commander Wolfe, in Tartarus, 
steam-vessel. 

Loves Corris.—This party is emploved in the navigable lakes of Corrib 
and Mask, in the county of Galway. Under the direction of Lieutenant 
Beechey, 8.n. 





FOREIGN SURVEYS. 


MEDITERRANEAN.—The opposite shores of the Archipelago having been 
nearly completed, these parties are now about the intermediate islands. 
Under the direction of Commander Graves, in Beacon; Commander Brock, 
in Bonetta. 

Sr. Lawrence.—This party having completed the survey of the River and 
Gulf of St. Lawrence, from Montreal to the island of Anticosti, as well as 
the Strait of Belle Isle, is now employed on the southern shores of the Gulf, 
and round Prince Edward's Island. Under the direction of Capt. Bayfield, 
in Gulnare, hired schooner. 

Gur oF Funpy.—The survey of places on the shores of this large and 
dangerous arm of the sea has been executed, as well as upwards of 100 miles 
of the river St. John; and this party is now uniting these partial surveys 
in a general chart, as well as endeavouring to determine the set of the pro- 
digious tides there, which rise upwards of 60 feet. Under the direction of 
Capt. W. F. W. Owen, in Columbia, steam-vessel ; Lieut. Shortland, g.n. 

West Ixprms.—These parties have nearly finished the Mosquito and 
Honduras Gulfs, as well as the Intricate channels across the Bahama 
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confirmed in this by examining and inquiring minutely into the circumstances 
attending a severe trial of the strength of one of vour anchors, in an 
American line-of-packet ship, of 821 tons, now in the St. Catherine Docks. 

A subject so important demands the closest investigation, and those who 
undertake this for the benefit of the public, at the expense of their time and 
private resources, undoubtedly deserve due cncourageinent from the highest 
sources, when they have proved that they have so far succeeded. I am of 
opinion that great improvement is still necessary in our ground tackle, espe- 
cially as respects proportioning chain-cables and anchors to the tonnage and 
form of the larger class of ships of war. 

I am, &c. 
(Signed) Wa. Mirrer, Master, 8.n. 
Lute Master of the Mediterranean Fleet. 
To Lieut. Rodger, R.N. 





: Bovisand, March 29, 1845. 

Drag Stz,—You wrote me a long time since to know “ if I had recovered 
the Hydra's anchor, and by what means.” 

The Hydra parted her chain-cable a few links from the anchor, on the 4th 
of November, 1843, and every means were adopted for recovering it, by 
“swecping” the ground, and by dragging creepers along the mud, but without 
success. 

The fact is that the anchor had dived completely under the mud, leaving 
the surface of the anchorage clear of all obstruction. 

This afternoon, however, the anchor made its appearance, and has been 
sent up to the Dockyani, “ safe and sound.” 

The Espiegle’s bower anchor hooked it, and brought it up to the surface. 

I think highly of your anchors for their holding properties, and their pro- 
pensities for diving into and adhering to the bottom! ‘They bring ships up with 
a shorter scope of cable, and of course will ride ships with less scope than is 
necessary with the old anchors, or even with the improved anchors of ano- 
ther form. They will force themselves into notice. 

I am, &c., 
(Signed) Wo. WALKER, 
Queen's Harbour-Master, Plymouth. 
To Lieut. Wm. Rodger, R.N. i 





The experience of Commander Ommaney in the Vesurius fully corroborates 
the foregoing. 

1, Upper Wimpole Street, April 14, 1845. 

Sre.—I feel much pleasure in conveying to your favourable testimony of 
the service of one of your Anchors, which H.M. steam vessel Vesuvius, was 
supplied with. 

During the period of my command, for upwards of three years, it was 
always uscd as the working anchor, in preference to the other Bower, of the 
ordinary construction. 

It was frequently tested in gales of wind, and on other occasions of heavy 
strains, when it always held well. 

I found it possessed the advantage of “ tripping casily,” and from its com- 
pact form, more quickly stowed; and I have also to state in its favour, that 
it was of considerably less weight, than the establishment for that class of 
steamer.—I can strongly recommend it, and would be glad to do so. 

Iam, &c. 
(Signed) Erasmts OMMANNEY, 

To Lieut. Rodger, R.N. Commander RN. 
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Snoat on THE Banxs or Newrounpitanp.—“ A shoal with only 21 feet 
water upon it was discovered by Jesse Ryder, Master of the Fishing 
schooner Bethel, (belonging to Proves own, Massachusets), on the 
Grand Bank of Newfoundland, in lat. 46° 30’, having observed on the 
shoal and saw distinctly, it being a rock of about 100 or 200 feet surface, 
supposes it to be about 50 miles cast of the Virgin Rocks. Shoal bears from 
Nine Fathom Bank S.b.W. by compass about 1} miles, discovered it acci- 
dentally while searching for the Ninc Fathom Bank, tofishon. Am certain 
it was not any part of the Virgins; for I afterwards saw them, and from 
my experience of the different fishing grounds, know this shoal to exist. 

This information I obtained from Mr. Ryder himself, and took a sketch 
from one that he had in the American Consul’s office at this place. 

Halifaz, Feb. 1845. 
Watter Dovctas.” 

A letter containing the foregoing has been transmitted to the Admiralty, 
by Admiral Sir Charles Adam; having been sent to him by Mr. Cunard, of 
Halifax, who received it from Mr. Walter Douglas, Commander of the Unicorn 


steam packet. 





Hydrographic Office, Admiralty, April 1, 1845. 

Torres Srratt, Beacon on THE Baggies Resr.—Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment having directed that a lofty and substantial Beacon of Stone 
should be built on one of the rocks of the Great Barrier Reef, for the guid- 
ance of vessels bound through Torres Strait; and Capt. Blackw of 
H.M.S. Fly, having selected Raine Island for that purpose, and having re- 
ported that the Beacon had been completed, the following notice of it is 
now published for the benefit of seamen. 


The Beacon is of a circular 
form, 30 feet in diameter at 
the base, and 27 feet at the 
top ; the building is 64 feet in 
height, and, at low-water, it 
stands 75 feet above the level 
of the sea. It is painted with 
alternate red and white ver- ahh 
tical stripes; and, in clear __— 
weather, it is visible from a = a Al a 
ship’s deck at the distance of = 
eight or nine miles, but from >= 
the mast-head, at twelve or ———_—_\“.. 
thirteen miles. Its lat. isa —*| 


11° 35’ 8. and long. 114° 6’ (5 
















E. of Greenwich. - a 

Raine Island isin the mid- “~~ F | a) eS ae = 
dle of an opening, of about = = ~ ees Se Aen 2 
eight miles in breadth, through = SESE JA) Se 
the outer Barrier Reef; no gee Tt Saati ae 


ea innnapereoiad — 


bottom is found with 125 fa- SSS 
thoms in any part of this opening, nor close up to the island, which is a low 
and narrow coral rock, about a quarter of a mile in length. Though without 
water, it carries a coarse green vegetation, while Pandora Islet, which is 
eight miles farther to the northward in lat. 11° 27’ S. is a bare bank of sand. 

The extreme points of the reefswhich form the above opening bear from 
the Beacon N.N.E. } E. and S.S.E. 2? E. by compass. The time of high water 
at full and change is 10 o'clock; the rise at ordinary springs about 10 feet; 
and the strength of the tide sometimes amounts to two knots. The flood 
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comes in fromthe eastward, and there isa general current of about a knot, 
actting to the northward, (or to leeward), along the face of the reef. The 
variation of the compass is 4° 30° E. 

A vessel coming from the southward, and intending to penetrate the Bar- 
rier by Raine Island, should be pretty certain of her latitude; and when 
running in to the westward towards the recfs, she should so shape her 
course as to make the Beacon well on the starboard bow, in order to allow 
for the northerly current. 

When the Beacon is clearly made out, the island will soon be seen, and 
may be passed on cither hand, as both channels are 24 miles wide. ‘The 
southern channel will be the most convenient, but the reef, which projects 
a good mile from the S.E. end of the island, must be avoided. 

When the Island is passed, a S.W.b.W. 4 W. course by compass will lead 
through a wide opening in the second line of recfs, and the Hardy Islands 
will soon be seen, as their distance from Raine Island is but 40 miles. Some 
scattered coral heads will, however, have to be passed, for which a good look 
out should be kept; and it is recommended to all vessels, which have to run 
to the westward among these coral patches, to do so in the morning, before 
the sun passes much to the westward of the meridian, as the patches may 
then be distinctly seen from the mast-head, or from the fore-yard, at both of 
which places a careful look-out-man should be stationed. 


Trinity House, London, April 7, 1845. 
Deat Banx.—The depth of water on the Northern and uthern parts 
of Deal Bank having so considerably increased as to render the Buoys at 
those Stations no longer necessary, Notice thereof is hereby oe 
that the said Buoys have accordingly been taken away; and in lieu thereof, 
one Red Buoy, marked “ Deal Bank,” has been placed upon a projecting 
pare of that Sand, in 6 fathoms at low water Spring Tides, and with the fol- 
owing marks and compass bearings, viz.— 
Upper Deal Mill, in line with the South End of Deal 
Barracks “3 W 3S. 
East ill Semaphore, i in line with the North End of 
the Old Stairs Bay South Cliff... a 
By Order, 
J. HERBERT, Secretary. 


Trinity House, London, April 10, 1845. 
Yarmouth Roavs.—Notice is hereby given, That in pursuance of the 
intention expressed in the advertisement from this House, dated the 6th 
ultimo, the Light Vessel in the Cockle Gatway, has been moved one-half 
mile S.W.b.W 4 W. from her former position, and now lics in 8 fathoms at 
low water Spring Tides, with the following marks and compass bearings, 
viz.— 


Winterton Church Tower, in line with the North 


Side of Winterton Light House N.W. 
Gorlestoen Church Tower, i in line with the middle of 

the New Houses South of Yarmouth Jetty . SW.SS. 
Newarp Light Vessel 6 swe we CNL ELD.EL OE. 
Cockle Fairway Buoy .. N.N.W.4W. 
Cockle Spit Buoy . N.W.b.W. 
Outer Barber Buoy - . S.W.b.W. 
North Seroby Buoy S.b.W. 3 W. 


North Cross Sand Buoy on S.E.b.E. 3 E. 
The alteration of the colour of the Reacer Buov at the North End of the 
Screby Sand, as farther notificd in the said advertisement dated the 6th 
ultima, bas also been eflected, and the colour of that Buoy is row Red. 
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Notice is hereby also given, That the Red Buoy at the North End of the 
Newarp Sand, has been removed one-half mile farther northward, and now 
lies in about 6 fathoms at low water Spring Tides, with the Newarp Light 
Vessel bearing b. 3 N. distant about ths of a mile. 

By Order, 
J. Werner, Secretary. 





Hydrographic Office, April 14, 1845. 
Licut on Farstrerno Reer.—The Swedish (rovernment has given notice 
that it is intended that the Light Vessel which was removed for the Winter 
months from her station on Falsterbo Reef in October last, will be replaced 
in the month of July next, and that the necessary information concerning 
her position will be duly published. 





Me. Brsn’s Licut on tue Goopwin Sanps.—The following letter from 
Mr. Bush is amusing enough in its way. Whether this gentleman succeeds, or 
not he evidently deserves it. 

“ T have the satisfaction to inform you that I and my workmen have taken 
possession of our residence in the round house built on the summit of the 
column for my new light on the Goodwin; and it is my intention to reside 
here until I have succecded in ascertaining strata beneath the sand, should 
the weather continue favourable. That being done, I shall proceed to 
complete the lighthouse, by fixing the lantern. 

“ I think I may fairly state that another inhabited island is now added to 
Her Majesty's dominions, in the bowels of which are imbedded many 
treasures, and which will form a nucleus for batteries and fortifications, as 
for a harbour of refuge in Trinity Bay, in the Downs; and, when completed, 
be the key of the British Channel, and thus form a second Gibraltar. 

“ As so many unfounded reports have been in circulation respecting this 
undertaking, I will thank you to send this informatiion to the London 
journals. 

“Tam, &c. 
“Wi1iaMm Busu. 
“To Richard Clay, Esq. at Lloyds. 

‘“P.S—I have commenced boring, to ascertain the substrata of the 
Goodwin, and at 50 fect beneath the platform have found nothing but hard 
sand, nearly as solid as the rock itsclf.” 





Loxpox Snoat.—I have this moment seen Capt. Close, of the ship 
Ellenborough, who is confident that the London Shoal off Point Poudy, and 
between the Armagon and Pulicat reef, marked as doubtful, does erist; as he 
distinctly saw breakers on the position assigned to the London Shoal. The 
Ellenborough rounded-to to sound abreast of the breakers, the lead-line 
got foul, and with a fresh breeze and strong current she drifted past before 
soundings could be got with any certainty. Capt. Close is of opinion, that 
thia shoal is five miles off shore. 

The Ellenborough arrived yesterday from Calcutta, and will sail this 
evening. Yours, &c. 

Madras, Jan. 14, 1845. C. Bren. 

P.S. We are determined, with the sanction of Government, which cannot be 
doubted, to construct an iron-piled pier. A public meeting held on the 21st 
ultimo, tested public opini.n as unanimous in favour of this grand project, and 
within one weck after the subscription book was in circulation, every share 
was registered, and the capital £30.000 subscribed ; the shareholders princi- 
pally merchants, recommend an additional lack of rupees, for the purpose of 
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adding an indispensable auxiliary, viz. the floating breakwater, to protect the 
head of the picr, and for a solid and substantial abutment of granite; and 
parties are ready and willing to take the requisite number of supplemental 
shares. C. Bipen. 

Corat Reer.—The following is the copy of a Ietter posted in the Under- 
writers’ rooms at Liverpool, respecting a coral rect, discovered by Mr. John- 
son, of the ship Tory :— 

“ Singapore, Nov. 20, 1844. 

* Gentlemen,—I have to acquaint you, that I lett Macao on the 15th of 
October, with a favourable wind. On the 18th instant heavy gales set in 
from the S.W., which continued for four days, and which drove us greatly to 
the cast of our track. On the morning of the 22d, in lat. 7° 52’ N., long. 
111° 25’ 45” E., I remarked to the officers of the watch that we were close 
to a coral recf from the appearance of the water, and looking over the ship's 
side I saw the coral reef under her bottom; immediately put the helm hard 
up and wore ship. In the casts of the lead taken, found there were great 
overfalls, the soundings being in one instance 3 fathoms and in the next 20 
fathonis. I could perceive the water breaking close to on one part of the reef 
where I suppose the soundings would be about 4 or 5 feet. An officer was 
sent to the masthead, and could perceive the reefs extending in a S.E., 
and N.W. direction about a mile and three-quarters; I did not wish to cxa- 
mine the reef more closely, as night was setting in. We were off soundings 
immediately after wearing ship. Had the ship been Jaden, she would un- 
doubtedly have been lost; and the night previous we must have passed 
within 3 miles of this dangerous recf, which is not laid down in any of the 
charts, and at the time it was blowing very heavily, with severe squalls, 
which split all our sails then set. The reef must prove very dangcrous to 
navigation, and I think it essential that it should be further examined. The 
reef bears from the Prince of Wales Bank E.b.S. 3S. 

“G. Jonnson, Commanding the ship Tory.” 

“ To the Liverpool Underwriters.” 





A Lost Rocx.—A well-known landmark in the St. Lawrence, called the 
*¢ Old Woman,”—an isolated rock, about 60 feet high, and lying about a 
cable's length off Ship’s Head or Cape Gaspé has disappeared. The base of 
the rock having been worn away by the action of the sca, it has fallen into deep 
water. Scea sketch of this rock called the Flowerpot in a former volume. 





ComMMERCcE AND Navication.—The Committee of Lloyd's have addressed 
a letter of thanks to Captain Sir John Marshall, g.n. for the great attention 
paid to their interests, and the mercantile community generally by him 
during the period of his command on the Cape of Good Hope station, by 
arrangements made at Ichabo for the preservation of the peace and the fur- 
therance of trade otherwise at that island. 

Sir John Marshall concludes in reply with “ Long experience in the public 
service has taught me duly to appreciate the importance as well as to respect 
and adinire the intelligence and honourable bearing of our shipowners and 
merchants.” We may also add, that the attention of Sir John Marshall has 
not only becn devoted to the interests of commerce, but also to those of na- 
vigation while at Ichabo, he having supplied us with a trigonometrical survey 
of the coast and island, which forms that anchorage, besides having made a 
complete triangulation of the reefs which surround Rodriguez, for which 
services, In our opinion, he is no less entitled to the thanks of Lloyd's, as 
well as to navigators generally. 
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Suarx.—Capt. Young, (I.N.) while at Kurrachee with troops in December 
last, found aground in the bay a blue spotted shark of the following extra- 
ordinary dimensions:—Extreme length 25ft. sin., from fin to fin 12 fect, from 
eve to eye 6 feet. The mouth at the extremity of the head, with very small 
teeth like a file in millions. ‘The jaw has been forwarded to the Bombay 




































































































Museum. 
Wrecks or Britisyu Suirpine. 
Continued from p. 110.—cs. crew saved; cd. crew drowned. 

VESSELS’ NAMES. BELONG TO. | MASTERS. | FROM TO WRECKED. WHEN, 
Alexander 60} Aberdeen (Deans geass Valparaiso {Hasbro Sd, /Mar. 20. cs 
Alexander —_———— Smith {Dundee Newcastle {Fern Islands Mar 24. ¢s 
Amethyst Halifax N.S. a= Crooked 1. Feb. 5. cs! 
Ann Sunderland ,Potter ‘Sunderland ;London Yarmouth Jan. 26. cs 
Ann Ipswich Woods Shields a N, Rock Jan. 31. es 
Bell 65;Plymouth [Curtis ‘Terceira ‘Mar. 10. cs! 
Belle Isle Maryport Huddart Dublin Strangford ‘Jan. 13. es! 
Ben Hart Quechee Morton Herradura ‘Oct. 3. cs 
Blessing N. Shields |Robinson [Flambro Hd. Mar, 28. cs 
Britannia Scarborough —- )Pightle Jan. 26. cs: 
Brunswick 70/ Rye Kerr pee eat Flambro Hd. Mar, 28, 
Choice Newcastle |Crasa Newcastle |London Scroby Snd. Jan. 27. cs 
Coquette Dublin Donnan [Trinidad Nova Scotia Mar. 16 
Cypress Purdy run down &! sunk bya [schooner — ‘Mar. 
Cyrus ——_—! W oller Liverpool |Havana Old Bah. Ch. Feb. I. Id, 
Daphne 75| Blyth —_—_—- ehaboe Nov. 23. cs 
Donald : Carmen Feb. 
Duncan St. John Greenock {Savana C. Sable Feb, 7. ¢s 
Eliza Hull Swan Neweastle {Bordeaux [Gironde Jan. 5. ed 
Elizabeth Searborough Bland Middleboro’ [London (Cross Sand |Jan. 27. cs 
Elizaheth 80) Montrose sim run foul of ,and abandon ed Ap.l. cs 
Emerald Belfast Harrison {London Aberdeen  Banrard 8S. |Feb, 7. cs; 
Endeavour Boston Boothby = |—————-——_ Yartouuth §$=(Orfordnuess |Mar. 13. cs 
Enterprize Liverpool New Orleans Bahamas Mar. 18. cs 
Finlator London Durn | —____— —___ Hursey Mar. 16. 
Foertune 85! London Wilson London St. John Gr. Manan. Reb. 15. ¢s 
Fox Inverness = |—————" Tynemouth i Mar, 30. 
Glocester ——_———-/Henderson Patagonia [Falmouth [OtP Brazil |[Jan. 
Harmony Ramsey Brenden Ennishowen Feb. 9. ed 
Isabella Hartlepool —_—__—_— Kobin H.B. {Mar. 1. cw, 
Joan 90; Vemyss Berwick |Newcastle |Bainsford [Holy Island |Mar. 14. cs 
Jane Shields Ridley =‘ [Blyth Filey Redcar Mar. 27. 
James Ray Nassau —— Demerara’ |Nassau Eletherla Feb. 5. 
Jobn Knox Liverpool |———— Bumbay London Goudwin 8 |Mar. 


sunk in Baltoun 
Newry 


John and Mary Belfast —_— 
John and Susan 95, Whitehaven |Merryman 


P eaieene aes 





















































Ray Mar. 31. 3d 
Poolberg Lt. Mar. 31. 


Lady Jane Dundee Betts Perth London Cuntlect Mar. 38. 
Lady Scott Faller Cuba Swansea Castle I. Dec. 14. cs 
Lord Stewart Seaham Hunter Scaham London Gunfleet Mar. 10. csl 
Lucy Ano Bristol Tripp lehabue OY Kinsale {Jan. 12. cs, 
Lucy 100 Dumfries |Anderson |Tarbert Preston Moker Mar. 27. ed 
Magnet Lewis —_—_—_ N.Zeaiand [Oct. 12. cs 
Marxaret Cornelius ‘Crowley |Cork Porthcawl [Off Bude Jan. 27, cs 
Manchester ‘Hall Liverpool {Calcutta W. Hoyle  {Jan. 26. cs 
Martin Calman {|——————_ Gun Bank {Feb. 10. ed 
Prince Albert Bantry ——_—— Liverpool 'Ballyeotton Mar. 8. 
Princess Royal Newcastle {Brownlee ‘Sligo London Yarmouth = |Mar. 9. 
Providence Newcastle 9 |———! ——_—__—$ | ——_——————O0rr Sj; urn =| Mar. 30. 

R. Burns Liverpool |—— \Petersburg |Liverpool Abandoned |Jan. 23. cs 
Sir KR. Peel —_— ——_—— Edwards [Ichabve Liverpool  [St. Helena [Jan. aban. 
Thistle 110 Glasgow Jenkins |Glasgow Demerara {Islay I. Jan. 26. cs 
T. Lowry ————_ Ichabve At Sea Dee. 

T. Naylor Liverpool [Orr Ichaboe Liverpool {Fayal Dec. 24. 4d 
Trinidad Brown Manila London Boulogne Mar. 24. cs 
True Blue London Fleming = |—-———— | ————_ Tees Hay Feb. 6. cd 
W. Henry 115! ———_——___-| —_———'Liverpool Vera Cruz [Campeche R Nov. 26. 4ca 
W. Pitt [Sunderland — ————__— Ort Padstow (Jan. 20. 

W. Turner 117 Belfast \Evans Ichaboe Liverpool {Carnarvon LB Jan. 1s. cd 


68— Abandoned and afterwards foundered.—Crew received on board the Earl of Aberdeen. 


70—Crew saved by Prospect, Bulmer of Scarborough. 
%—Dismasted, passed abandoned off Tynemouth. 
87—Sprung a leak and foundered.—Crew saved by a Sardinian brig. 
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Tae Misswe Packer Sares.—The misarg packet ships, United States 
and England. the former of woich sailed trom Liverpool on the 2h of No- 
vember. the latter on the Ist of December. continuct when the last accounts 
left New York. to be the theme of deep anxicty on the part of the owners 
and the public. Both the vessels had valuable cargoes. One of the cabin 
passengers on board of the United States was the Rev. Mr. Tulloch, who fled 
from Scotland after committing furzers. There were on board the Enzland 
—(Oficers and crew, 22: steerage passengers, 65: 90. On board the 
United States—Officers and crew, 24: cabin passengers, 2; steerage pas- 
sengers, 45: 74. Tutal in the two ships, 164. 


Court Martrar.—On the 9th of December a court-martial was held at 
Valparaiso, on board the Fesgard, to:try Lieut. W. H. Bridge, senior Lieut, 
of the steamer Cormorant, tor a breach of the 23d Article of War, which 
declares, that “ If er person in the fleet shall quarrel or fight with any 
other person in the flect, or use reproachful or provoking speeches or ges- 
tures, he shall, upon being convicted thereof. suffer such punishment as the 
offence shall deserve, and a court-martial shall impose” Captains J. A. 
Duntze, Fésgard, president; Sir T. Thompson, Talbot; J. J. Tucker, 
Dublin; G.'T. Gordon, Cormorant; G. G. Macdonald, Commander of Dublin; 
J. Pinhorne, Esq. officiated as judge advocate. The charge was founded 
on a letter of complaint from the Vice-consul of Islay, T. Crompton, Esq., 
who alleged that on going on board the Cormorant to pay his respects to the 
commanding officer, he met Lieut. Bridge on the quarter-deck. and on ten- 
dering him his hand, he drew back and refused to take it in a most haughty 
and contemptuous manner, saying, ‘ That he did not know what familiarity 
existed between them for him to receive or for he (Mr. Crompton) to offer 
his hand to him, and upon pressing him for an explanation for such an unpro- 
voked insult, Lieutenant Bridge said, “That he would not be upon terms with 
a person who had sowed or was the cause of dissension on board of a man-of- 
war ;” and upon demanding the name of the author of so unfounded a cal- 
umny, he said, “ He was a gentleman, and that on shore he would answer him,” 
—a provocation which the Vice-consul considered intended to oblige him to 
have a hostile meeting with him. On the Court being sworn, the prisoner, 
who was assisted by T. Rowe, Esq., purser, submitted that he could not be 
tried for a breach of the 23rd Article of War, inasmuch as Mr. Crompton, 
the Vice-consul at Islay, was neither in or belonging to the fleet, or in any way 
amenable to martial law, consequently not being subject to its pains and pe- 
naltics, could not partake of its advantages, for he enjoying perfect ummunity 
may, without fear, urge him into the commission of an offence for which he 
may be punished (as the Article admits of no justification by provocation,) 
whilst the prosecutor escapes from not being amenable to martial law. He, 
therefore, submitted that the Court must declare the charge not within its 
jurisdiction, for when evidence is offered as to his disputing with Mr. Cromp- 
ton, it could not be received as evidence of his quarreling or disputing wrth 
any other person in the fleet.” He further urged the illegality of the pro- 
cecdings upon the grounds of his not having had twenty-four hours’ notice 
before trial—that Commander Gordon having previously examined the wit- 
nesses in his cabin without his (Lieut. Bridge) being present, had already 
established in himself a court of enquirv, and was, therefore, ineligible to sit 
in that Court-martial as one of his judges. He moreover required Com- 
mandcr Gordon as a witness; and lastly that the court could not proceed, 
Inasmuch as his most material witness, Mr. Crompton himself was absent, 
his evidence being essentially necessary to establish the correctness of his 
conduct. The whole of these objections having been overruled, much to the 
surprise of the prisoner and his friends, the witnesses were called upon to 
substantiate the charge, which occupied the court two days. The prisoner 
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in his defence, contended that Mr. Crompton had no right to insist on his 
giving him his hand; that although he had been frequently on board the 
Cormorant, he had never returned the attentions that had been shown him 
by the officers; that he was In a position to prove that Mr. Crompton had 
made incorrect representations to Commander Gordon, which tended to cre- 
ate unpleasant feelings in their small community; also, that he had, in a 
mixed society of civilians and officers, proposed a party toast, which might 
have compromised them as British officers, and which embarrassed them in 
the enjoyment of private society; he was not, therefore, to be brow-beaten 
into a familiarity which he did not approve of. He denied the interpretation 
which had been put upon his words when he told Mr. Crompton that the 
uarter-deck was not the place for such discussions—they must be settled on 
Shore. Lieut. Bridge then submitted to the court certificates from Admirals 
Sir J. Rowley, Sir R. Stopford, Sir T. Briggs, Sir T. Hastings, and all the 
officers he had served under, all of whom spoke highly of him as a zealous, 
active, and excellent officer. He then called several witnesses, whose evi- 
dence however, was materially damaged by the determination made by the 
court to restrict the examination entirely to the events which took place on 
the quarter-deck of the Cormorant, inasmuch as the character and conduct 
of the prosecutor wag completely shielded from investigation. The court 
Pronounced the charge of a breach of the 23rd Art. of War to be partly proved, 
and adjudged Lieut. Bridge to be dismiased from H.M. sloop Cormorant. 


Ee 


Mr. Foutgrron’s Surp Manecuverr.—This invention for Moving a shi 
when the sails have no effect, is thought so favourably of, that a small vesse 
has been built at Woolwich, which fj ly confirms the most sanguine expecta- 
tion of the inventor. Last week the vessel, fitted with Mr. Foulerton’s ma- 
neuvrer, was tried inthe basin at Woolwich, and made a complete revolution 
in less than 43 minutes, with ten men at the winch. The depth of the im- 
mersion of the barge in the water was 8 ft. 9 in. forward, and 4 ft. 2 in. aft, 
and the length of the vessel 70 feet. 


NIN NR RAR RAR RAR RA me i 


Royant Mersry YacuT Crus. 


In the Nautical for the past year, 1844, we announcced in July, at page 
573, the formation of a new Yacht Club at Liverpoot. The objects of that 
society were sufficiently set forth at the time. Now already in 1845, is the 
club known as a “ royal” club, and we are glad to find, that unlike the mem- 
bers of the “ Thames Yacht Club,” founded in 1825, who still, as for twenty 
years, meet but monthly at an hotel, and strange to say, have yet no daily 
place of rendezvous for social intercourse or interchange of “ aquatic 
thought,” the men of the Mersey uniting only since 1844, have boldly and at 
once taken a higher flight, and secured to themselves a suite of rooms, open 
to them throughout the year, in a most convenient locality at Liverpool, 
(Slater-street) ; and moreover, set gallantly to work to found a naval 
library, museum, and general collection of models and curiosities bearing 
upon any and all branches of yachting and maritime knowledge. Such 
spirited conduct must not only deserve, but command success. Before, 
however, subjoining a list of the vessels of the Royal Mersey Yacht Club, 
we find it necessary for the benefit at least of some of our new correspon- 
dents and subscribers to offer the following table, simply to show at a 
glance an-outline of the extent to which yachti g is now carried, under our 
ous Soverrien. We do this, because, notwithstanding all we have 

itherto written, we still occasionally find in society not a few who possess 
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most erroneous information on this our national hobby; a hobby indeed 
which in its results is highly beneficial to the interests of the empire at 
large; and this admission has recently been made even in the House of 
Commons. 


Club. Port. Flag. 

1 Royal Northern Yacht Club — Clyde — Blue Ensign. 

2 Royal Eastern Yacht Club — Leith — Ditto. 

$3 Royal Harwich Yacht Club — Harwich — Ditto, with a Lion Ram- 

ant. 

4 Royal Thames Yacht Club  — London — Ditto, with a Crown. 

§ Royal Southern Yacht Club — Southampton Ditto, with the South- 
ampton Arms. 

6 Royal Yacht Squadron — Cowes — White Ensign. 

7 Royal Western Yacht Squadron— Plymouth — Blue Ensign. 

8 Royal Mersey Yacht Club — Liverpool — Ditto, with a Crown 
over the bird Liver. 


To these squadrons must be added the Clubs of Cork, (the oldest tn the 
empire), Dublin and the Shannon, with divers Sailing Societies, far too nu- 
merous to mention. 

A reference tothe Nautical, of 1844, at pp. 520, 572, 632, will give much 
information about some of these clubs, which we have not space here to 
repeat; and the Cork, Harwich, Eastern, and Southern Clubs we have 
noticed in the present volume for 1845, at pp. 32, 102, 154, 222. And even 
yet have we a long task before us! Let us here return then to our Mersey 
friends. En avant! 


Yachts belonging to Members of the Royal Mersey Yacht Club. 


Vessels. Tons. Owners. Vessels, Tons. Owsers. 
Alarm c. 193 J. Weld, Esq. Lotus c. 15 H,. Roberts, Esq. 
Belvedere c. 25 Lord A. Paget. Leda c. 31 J. P. Brandreth, Esq. 
Black Bess c. 20 G. M.Corsellis, Eeq.; Mermaid cc. 25 J. Grindrod, Esq. 
Ciutha ce. 25 T. Birchall, Esq. Mosquito c. 8 Lieut.G. Sunderland 
Diamond y- 20 Hon. Col. Pennant | Mervinia c. 35 R. A. Pool, Esq. 
Dolphin s. 15 T. Littledale. jun. | Osprey c. 45 R, M‘Andrew, Esq. 
Edith ce. 70 J.C. Ewart, Esq: Psyche c. 60 B. H. Jones, Esq. 
Edith ce. 9 J. Edwards, Esq. Phoebe ce. 33 H. F. Penny, Esq. 
Elizabeth  c. 20 J. Heywood, Esq. Reynard ce. 15 G. Lyon, Esq. 
Fenella c 49 J. Gray, Esq. Seagull c. 31 H. Melling, Esq. 
Friendship s. 10 J. Blundell, Esq. Vestris c. 8 E. Rodgett, Esq. 
Isabel s. 150 T. Moss, Esq. WaterWitche. 10 J. Wright, Esq. 
Jane 8s. 15 J. B. Hartley, Esq. | Weazie c. 25 T. Pope, Esq. 
La JolieFilles.109 H. D Griffith, Esq. | Xarifa s. 183 Earl of Wiltoo. 


r  c¢. 31 J.W.Haselhurst,Esq. | Zephyr c. 12 A. Petrie, Esq. 





Prrares.—Lloyd's List of Monday, March 10, contains the following 
news :— 
“ Ostend, March 5, 1845. 
“The Comete, de Bonige, which arrived here from Messina, 2nd instant, 
was fired into by pirates in three lateen-rigged craft on the 9th ult., about 
fifteen miles off Cape Santa Maria.” 





H.M. Sream-Veserr “ Grow:er,”"—Jan. 19th, 1844.—“On 13th of this 
month, Licut. Lodwick, who had been away for some time cruising in the 
pinnace on the look out for slavers, off this place (the Growler being left to 
go down tc Gallinas,) while he was guarding during our absence, fell in with 


a felucca, which, on seeing the pinnace, hove to; and, of course, Lieut. Lod- 
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wick thought, as she might have got away if she had chosen, she would show 
no resistance. When the pinnace however was within thirty yards, they ob- 
served a whole range of muskets fore and aft of the felucca; after this Lieut. 
Lodwick cheered his men on to get up to her before she discharged this fear- 
ful battery ; but no sooner was the cheer out than the felucca opened on the 
boat. This was a staggerer for the poor boat, but fortunately this time they 
fired too high (the felucca had now filled, and was going just as fast as the 
boat could pull.) Lieut. Lodwick now returned this with a round shot, and 
180 balls in a bag. In the first volley from the felucca the rim of Lieut. Lod- 
wick's hat was shot through, but their second volley told with mortal effect. 
Two men were shot dead, and Lieut. Lodwick and two men severely wounded, 
Lieut. Lodwick having been struck on the left knee and thigh. This left the 
pinnace with so few men, and having had six of its oars shot away it was 
obliged to leave the field. We picked the boat up standing towards the Gal- 
linas. J am happy to say Lieut. Lodwick is reported out of er, and that 
he will also save his leg; the other two men are doing well. Capt. Buckle 
has represented to the Commodore, in glowing terms, the gallantry of Lieut. 
Lodwick on this occasion. The boat and gear were literally riddled. There 
are about seventy men on board this felucca ; and the crew of a prize captured 
a short time since, say that she is commanded by an Englishman, the crew 
consisting of English, French, and Americans. She was here about four 
months ago, and chased by every vessel on the coast, but always got clear. 
She carried away her rudder going over a bar, and was obliged to return to 
Havannah. There must have been a great many killed and wounded on 
board her, as the crew of the pinnance could hear the groans.” 

The slave felucca that beat off the Growler’s boat, so gallantly commanded 
by Lieut. Lodwick, has escaped no less than five times from our cruisers ; 
once from a prize of the Waterwitch ; twice from the Jris, when commanded 
by Capt. Tucker ; once fromthe Kite, steam-vessel ; and once from the boat of 
the Growler, steam-sloop. She is well known to all the men-of-war officers, 
and there is not a man on the coast who would not be delighted to give that 
account of her punishment and capture which we hope soon to record. She 
is a long, low, sneaking craft, with a stump of a mast not six feet above the 
deck, but having a yard running up at an angle of 45 degrees, above 180 feet 
long, with a sail that propels her through the water at such a rate as to dis- 
tance the swiftest cruiser. We have hcard that she was built at Barcelona, 
and has a crew of between sixty and seventy of the worst description of men 
stealers. Capt. Matson, we believe, captured a sister vessel to her, which 
for a long time had been notorious on the coast of Africa for her impunity and 
success. 

The Waterwitch came within range, and, by a well-directed shot through 
the slings of her immense yard, knocked it about their ears, and thereby the 
slaver became entirely at her mercy. On this occasion the semi-pirate cap- 
tain seized a musket and shot dead the man whom he had placed on the top 
of the mast to look out. The escapes of the felucca that beat off the Grow- 
ler’s boat, have been very narrow. On one occasion she was almost caught 
by atender of Waterwitch, named the Pretty Polly. This vessel was a beau- 
tiful little craft, and, on being captured, was manned from the Waterwitch, 
and sent into a seperti date to lie in wait for this felucca. Not aware 
of the capture and altered c ter of this vessel, but deeming her to be 
still in the iniquitous pursuit, the felucca stood into the place within a quar- 
ter of a mile of the Pretty Polly, and we believe had nearly got down her 
large sail, when she discovered she was in the vicinity of an et. She 
immediately, by great exertions of a numerous crew, got up her sail again, 
the Pretty Polly rin at her, and endeavouring to get nearer; but having 
such few hands, and the felucca being so fully amined. the wind also falling, 
and the fclucca capable of being rowed with ease, the tender had no chance 
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with her. When the felucca got out, and perceived her advantage over the 
Pretty Polly, she several times most impudently bore down on her, fired a 
shot, and then ran away in no time. The Waterwitch was only fifteen miles 
off, and the tender e all haste to communicate with her; but when the 
Waterwitch and the Pretty Polly arrived at the slave port the next morning, 
they found that the felucca had been in, and by force of arms had seized a 
cargo of slaves, and had departed. Her escapes from /ris were almost mi- 
raculous. It is generally believed that nothing but a steamer will catch her. 





EpWARDS’s PATENT PRESERVED POTATO. 


We understand that the Board of Admiralty has ordered this valuable 
preserved vegetable to be supplied to the ships for the Arctic Expedition. 

The high opinion we have always entertained and frequently expressed of 
the value of Hawards Patent Potato, as a sea store is again confirmed by 
the strong testimony given in the following statement. 


“The convict ship of which I recently had charge, was liberally supplied with 
Preserved Potato for the purpose of experiment, and I received orders from 
the Admiralty to farnish a special report on this subject at the end of the 
voyage. This report was transmitted a few days ago, and is highly satisfac- { 
tory. During the voyage to Van Diemen’s Land, there was very little sick- 
ness on board, no death, and nothing throughout having the most remote 
resemblance to scurvy. 

ie Te seen the Preserved Potato tested so long and on solarge a acale, I 
cannot help considering the preparation one of the greatest dietetic improve- 
ments of modern times, and one that cannot fail to prove highly important 
as an article of diet at sea. Experience enables me to state that in cases of 
sickness or convalescence, it does not produce nausea, like the frequent use 
of arrowroot, sago, &c., and that it retains all the virtues of the recent root. 


“It is wholesome, ble, and nutritious, portable, easily prepared, and 
with common care will keep uninjured in any climate, and I believe for any 
length of time. 

(Signed) Joun Wizs0n, (c) 

April 22, 1845. Surgeon, R.N. 





New CHARTS. 
Publishedby the Admiralty, and Sold by R. B. Bate, 2\, Poultry. 


1, Westzrn Coast, Sheet 4, from C. Bojador, to C. Blanco.—By 
‘pt. Vidal. Price Qs. 
Westuan Coast, Sheet 5. from C. Blanco, to C. Verd. 
v Isuanps.—By Lieut. M. A. Slater, R.N. Price 6d. 
\ Bar, New Zealand.—By Com. O. Stanley. Price 6d. 
N eee eg Wolloth, R.N. Price 2s. 
ay axD Care Buanco, Africa, Western Coast.— By Capt. Sir 
ther, R.N. Price 2s. a nae 
Pip is, W. H. Smith. Price 6d. 
p.— By Liew. G. A. Bedford, RN. Price 2s. 
m¥, Madeira.— By Capt. Vidal, R.N. Price 2s. 
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Care Parmas, wiry Tarou River, Africa, West Coast. — By Capt. 
Vidal, R.N, Price 9s. 

Icuano Isza ND, Africa, Western Coast.— By Capt. Sir John Marshall, R.N. 
Price 1s, 


Dover Bay.— By Capt. Bullock, R.N. Price 1s. 


EE NODAL ODER IAI SE aA, 


Monrtuny ReEcorp or Navan Movements. 


America, 50, Capt. Gordon, Oct, 25, arr. at Callao, Dec. 25, remained ; 
Acteon, 16, Capt. Mansell, March 2, at Madeira ; Alfred, 50, Commodore 
She Feb. 3, at Rio; Alert, 6, Com. Bosanquet, left Bathurst for Leeward 
Islands, 

Collingwood, Dec, 15, arr. at Valparaiso ; Comus, 18, Com. Thompson, 
March 22, left Madeira for Brazil ; Cormcrant, st. v.. Dec. at Valpa- 
raiso ; Carysfort, 26, Capt. Right Hon. Lord G. Paulet, Dec. at California. 

lin, 50, Capt. Tucker, with the flag of Rear Admiral Thomas arr, 
at Spithead, March 25,—29th, sailed for Devonport, 3lst, arr.; Daring. 
12, Com. Matson, March 21, arr. at Devonport ; Daphne, 18, Capt. I. 5. 
Onslow, Dec. 20, at Arica, 

Espegle, Com. Thompson, March 21, arr. at Devonport ; Eagle, 50, with 
flag of Rear Admiral Inglefield, March 29, sailed for South America; Ey. 


.. Flying Fish, 12, Com. Harris, March 21, arr. at Devonport, April 16, 
sailed for Africa ; Firebrand, Capt. Hope, March 6, at Madcira; Ferret, 6, 
Com. Oake, Feb, 5, at Ascension ; Fisgard, 42, Capt. Demtz, Dec, 20 at 
Valparaiso, 6th, arr. from Calloa. 

orgon, st. v., Capt. Hothan, Feb. 3, at Rio. 

Hyacinth, Capt. Scott, March 23, at Bermuda ; Hermes, st. v., Com. Carr, 
March 23, at Bermuda. 

Inconstant, 36, Capt. Freemantle, March 23, from Tampico at Bermuda ; 
IQustrious, Capt. Erskine, March 23, at Bermuda 
Lily, 16, Com. Newton, March 2, at Maderia, 

Modesie, 18, Com. Baillie, Dec., in the Columbia. 

Porcupine, surv, v., Capt. Bullock, March 24, arr. at Sheerness ; Pilot, 16, 
Com. Jervis, Feb. 7, at Madras; left Madras for Trincomalee ; Persian, 
Com. Coryton, March 23, at Bermuda; que, 36, Capt. Hon. M. Stopford, 
March 5, left Brrbadoes for Demerara, 

Resistance, Com. Patey, March 25, arr. at Spithead, from Halifax; Ra id, 
Com. Earle, Feb, 10, at St. Helena; Racer, Com. Reid, at Monte Video 
Feb. 1; Royalist, 10, Com. Ogle, Jan. 25, at Singapore, to be sent home, 
or sold. 

Sparrow, sury, v., Com. Otter, March, left Portsmouth for North coast of 
Scotland; S, lla, 16, Com. Sharpe, March 19, left Jamaica for Chagres ; 
Snake, 16, Com. Devereux, March 16, at Barcelona ; Satellite, 18, Com. 
Rowley, F eb., at Monte Video; S rtan, Capt. Hon. C. Elliott, March 23, 
eg aes Serpent, 16, Com. Neville Feb. 1, arr. Bombay from Aden, 
23d, sailed. 

Talbot, 26, Capt. Sir T, Thompson, Bart. Dec. 20, at Valparaiso, 

PortsmoutH.—Ships in Port—Apollo, at Spithead, S¢. tncent, Victory, 

ja, Excellent, Royal Y acht, Rodney, Styx, Alban, Comet, Fearless, 
Nautilus, in harbour. 

PrymoutH.—In Harbour— Caledonia, San Josef, Cano ; ar vals 

elampus, Grecian, Pandora, Peterel, Se » Bloodhound, tnnet, Jackall, 
and Confiance, steamers.—In the Sound, Albion Superb, Daring. 
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PROMOTIONS AND APPOINTMENTS. 


The Alfred, 50, Commodore Purvis, the Gorgon, steam sloop, Capt. 
Hotham, and the Viper, brigantine, Lieut. Commander Carter, were at Rio 
Feb. 3. The Gorgon'’s injuries from going ashore were not found to be of 
sufficient consequence to require her being sent to England immediately. 


She was ordered back to the River Plate. 


The Viper was under orders for 


England, but having detained a vessel with slave fittings, she was waiting 


the adjudication. 





PROMOTIONS AND APPOINTMENTS. 


(From the Naval and Military Gazette.) 


PROMOTIONS. 


Retirep Caprains— under H. M.’s 
Order ion Council of 10th August, 1840, 
—W. P. Roberts. —F. W, Rooke. 

Carrain—R. H. Stopford. 

Commanpers— T. Chaloner and J. 
R. Ward—J. Foote (on Rear Admiral 
Thomas, late Commander in Chief in 
the Pacific hauling down his flag on 
board the Dublin, 50)—J. Lodwick. 

Livutenants — D, M. Gordon—S. 
Apthorp. ¢ 


APPOINTMENTS. 


Vice Apmirnat— Sir E. Durnford 
King, k.c.H., to be Commander in Chief 
at the Nore,—Vice Admiral Sir C. 
White, x.c.B., deceased. 

ApmirAL—Sir John West, x.c.B., to 
be Commander in‘Chief at Devonport on 
the expiration of the term of service of 
Admiral Sir David Milne, @.c.s. 

Caprains—J. C. Fitzgerald (1814), 
to Vernon—Sir H. J. Leek (1826) to 
Cauledonia—H. J. Worth (1840), to Tra- 
fulgar—Sir B. Walker, x.c.B., (1838), 
to Queen, 

Commanpvers—J. C. Prevost (1844), 
of Eagle, to Vernon, flag ship for Rear 
Admiral Ing! field —W.Worstold (1841) 
to Queen.—(3eo. Douglas O’Callaghan 
(1841), to Vesuvius, 

Ligutenants — J. A. Macdonald 
(1827), to Lizard—S. H, Pickard (add.) 
to Vindiclive— Read and R Hawkins to 
Apollo—E, H. Blake (1845), to Melam- 

us—T. H. Christian (1839), to Superb 
—A Mellersh (1837), Harry T. Vietch 
(1843), to Vernon—H. P. Dicken (1815) 
to Seagull—W .Moorsom (1842), to Ex- 
cellent — O. Cumberland, (1841), to 
Queen—A, D. Edye (add.), 1841, to 
Turtarus—W.M. J.G. Pasco (1830), 
to Juckall—H. J. Jones (1810), to Sun 
Josef —O. Cumberland (1841), W. P. 
Chapman (1842), aud G. B. Nott (1829) 
o Vernon, 


Masrers—J. Reid to Erebus—W. 
Ellis to Vesuvius—H. N. Thomas to 
Vernon—R. Hoskyn to Brecon. 

Mares—R. W. Thomas to Terror— 
M. P. O’Reilly to Fantone—A. Wode- 
house to Canopus, 

Seconp Masters—W. Williams to 
Jackall—T. Wella to Mastiff—G. A. 
Water to Dee—F. Kent to Lizard—W. 
Pyper to Melampus—E. J. Tucker to 
Canopus. 

Mipsnipmen—H. M. Faulkner and 
G.M, Trevenon to Eagle. 

Navan Capets—W. Wise, F. How- 
ard, A. Elliott, and T. 8. Gooch to 
Hibernia—E. Angier to Vanguard, 

Surcgzons—J. Low to Queen— Jas. 
M‘Bain, u.p. to Mastif—T. H. Keown, 
to Vesuvius.—J. Park to Espiegle—J, 
Coulter, u.p., to Grecian—Harvey Mor- 
ris, superintendent of the convict ship- 
David Malcolm— Robert Dobie, superin- 
tendent of the convict sbi Raiclife. 

Assistant Surcrons—D. Ritchie aud 
A. Borthwick to Queen—C.E. Protheroe 
to Juckall.—J. A. R. Harvey, m.p., to 
Melampus—E. J. Walsh, to Poictiers, 
for service at Melville hospital — W. 
M‘Mahon to Fearless.—E. Lawless to 
Vesuvius—T', Seacombe to Lizard--I. 
T. Caddy to Victory. 

PayMASTER AND Purser — J. Filet. 
cher to Queen. 

Secretary—J. Pinthorn to Vice Ad- 
miral Sir E D. King. 

Crerx—T. E. Gould to Jackall. 


Coast GUARD. 


Appointments.— Com. Orbell Oakes, 
r.N, to be Inspecting Commander of 
the Gosport District,—Com. Ramsey, 
service expired. Com. John Thomas 
Talbot, r.x., to be Inspecting Comman- 
der of the Whitby District,—Com. Ro- 
binson, service expired. Lieut. J. S. 
W. Grandy, Lieutenant of Station 
Portsmouth harbour, to command the 


BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 


Active, R.C.,—Lieut. Edwin, appointed 
to a Station at Southampton Water. 
Lieut. Charles Goldsmith, R.N., Com- 
mander of Shamrock, R.C., (paid off) to 
command a Station. 

-—Mr. Peter Johnson Freyer, 
Chief Offier, to Claggan, Galway. 
Lieut. John M‘Nevin, to Bama. Lieut, 
M. Knox to Port Rush. Lieut. N. B. 
Alexander to Cooley Point. Lieut. J. 
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Senior, to Rush. Lieut. H. Lawless, to 

kerries. Lieut. William Coles, to 
Challaboro’. Lieut. W. Hole, R.N., to 
Weston Supermare, Lieut R. G. Jef- 
freys, a.n., to North Queensferry. Lieut. 
John Allen, R.N., to Portsmouth. Lieut, 
Grandy, appointed to the Active, R.C, 
Lieut. Henry Collins, a.n., to Jarrow 
Quay. Lieut. William Henry Goslin. 
R.N., to North Isle of Arran. 


“I nnnrnmnnnnnrnnnneen 
Birrus, Marriages AND Deatus. 


Births, 


At Belmont, Hants, April 7th, the 
wife of Capt. James Stirling, R.N., of a 
daughter. - 

At Southsea, March 16th, the wife of 
Commander C. Holbrook, of a son. 


FAacriages. 


At Harbledown, the Dowager Mar- 
Chioness of Hastings, Baroness Grey de 
Ruthven, to Capt. Hastings Reginald 
Henry, R.N. 

At St. George’s, Hanover Square, 
March 6, Rear-Admiral of the Red, Ed- 
ward Walpole Browne, of Walmer, 
Kent, to Hannah, eldest daughter of the 
late Robert Ogle, Esq., of Eglingham, 
Northumberland. 

At Hampton, March 25, Capt Ber- 
bers, of Ri. Artillery, to Elizabeth Jane, 
daughter of the late Vice Admiral the 
Hon. Sir G. Page. 

At St. Peter’s, Eaton-sq. March 24, 
the Hon. C Maude, 2d Life Guards, to 
Clementina, daughter of the late Admi. 
ral the Hon. C. F leeming. 

At St. John’s, Paddington, April 2, 
Commander Burridge, R.N., to Mrs. 
Green. 

At the Sardinian Chapel, Lincolns- 
inn-Fields, March 3ist, J. Drake, 6 
of Rathmines, Dublin, to Jane, eldest 
“~daughter of Lieut. J. A. Moore, R. Ma- 
rine Artillery, h.-p, 

At Wotton-ander-Edge, Lord Gifford, 
to Frederica Charlotte, eldest daughter 
of Capt. Berkeley, R.N. 


Weaths. 


rlerly Naval Obituary, — Flag 
omen ~ Vics Rania Sic Thomas 
Baker, K.C,B. (1837), Vice-Admiral C. 
Wollaston (1841 » Rear-Admiral Sam, 
Jackson, C.B, 1841). Captains—J, 
Baker (1810), Thomas Huskisson (181! ); 


Augustus Vere Drury (1814) retired, 
John Gascoyn (1840), Henry Probyn 
(1840), Commanders — Henry Smith 
Wilson (1820) retired, William Usher. 
Wood (1830), Blachen F. West (1843), 
Joseph Batt (1840), Richard Clark 
(1843), John Tresahar (1827), Bennett 
Fellows (1836), William Symons (1837), 
Joseph B. Mant (1837), James Brock. 
man (1830), Hans S. Elsmere (1831), 
Thomas Hughes (1839), George Brearly 
(1840), Adam Grieve (1843). Lieute. 
nants—David T. Nightingale (1842) 
Edward B. Hicks, (1812), James W. L. 
Shiels (1814), Henry M. Short 1815), 
Orlando H. Wilson (1815), William 
Hewett (1815), Robert R. Aachmuty 
(1819), James Truppo (1825), Edward 
N. Kendall (1827), Thomas Stephens 
(1634), George Vincent (1834), Charles 
F. Wade (1838), Martin g. Kirkes 
Aug. P, Green, (1842), Robert 
J. D. Waldilove (1843). Masters— 
William Oliver (1807), James Doidge 
(1840). Chaplain—Charles H. Leth- 
bridge (1823), Mates—Eudo Wells, 
Gerald Kingsley. nd Master — 
George S. Hall. Physician—Sir Isaac 
Wilson, Kt., M.D. (1805). Surgeons— 
Thomas Marchant (1812), Stephen La— 
nigan (1809), David Watson (1809), 
Charles M‘Arthur, M.D. (1828), David 
P. Williams ( 1829), Alexander Sander- 
son (1837), William D. Wilkes (1842), 
Assistant Surgeons—William Cowling 
(1808), Patrick H. Long (1812), Hamil. 
ton Stewart (1813), Coryndon C, Easton 
(1838). Paymasters and Pursers—Ri- 
chard Booth (1797), William Thompson 
(1797), James C. Cumming (1803 » Jobn 
B. Cotman (1804), Lemon L, ellyet 
(1803), William Harris (1812), 

Roya Maanines, — Captain—Thomas 
Gilbert (1781), First Lieutcnant— 
Henry Howard (1812). Second Lievte- 
nants— Vesey Bishop (1780), Bedinfield 
Pogson (1798). 
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Whitehall, Jan, 25, 1845.—The Queen has been pleased to direct letters 
ea to be passed under the Great Scal, appointing the Right Honourable 

enry Thomas Lowry Corry, Joseph Hume, Aaron Chapman, Edward Royd 
Rice, and ‘Thomas Baring, esqrs. Francis Beaufort, esq. Captain in the Royal 
Navy, or the Hydrographer of the Admiralty for the time being ; George 
Biddel Airy, esq. or the Astronomer Royal for the time being; John Wash- 
ington, esq. Captain in the Royal Navy ; and Henry John Shepherd, esq. or 
the Consul for the Affairs of the Admiralty and Navy for the time being, her 
Majesty's Commissioners for inquiring into the state of the harbours, shores, 


and rivers of the United Kingdom. 


PPPS LIVNI 





PREPARA 


METEOROLOGICAL REGISTER. 
Kept at Croom’s Hill, Greenwich, by Mr. W. Rogerson, of the Royal Observatory. 
From the 21st March, to the 20th April, 1845. 
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* | 99:74 | 29°76 3 

u. | 29°81 | 29°61 5 

M. | 29°42 | 29°48 8 

Tu. | 29°65 | 29°91 7 

W. | 30°25 | 30°25 4 

Th. | 30°25 | 30°23 6 

F. | 30°15 | 30°10 4 

19 |8. | 30°08 | 30°02 5 

a0 |Su. | 30°11 | 30°12 38 2 be 

Masc# 1845.—Mean height of the Barometer=29°942 inches ; Mean temperature 


==35°8 degrees; depth of rain, and snow melted, fallen 1°47 inches. 


TO OUR FRIENDS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


Our best thanks to Mr. J M. Dracn for his attention in forwarding the account 
of the Storm of 1703. 

The remainder of Port Royal directions in our next. 

In reply to several inquiries the article on Merchant Seamen wiil be concluded in 


our next. 
Edgware Road. ~ 


HUNT, Printer, 3, New Church Strect, 
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VoyaGe or H.M.S. Buonpe, Capt. F. Mason, from Port Royal 
by the Windward and Crooked Island Passages to Port Praya. 


ApriL I 1th, 1834, at 2 p.m, rounded Morant Point, with a light south- 
east breeze, and stood over to the eastward to close upon the Haytian 
shore, with the intention of proceeding to the northward along that coast. 
We had determined upon the Crooked Island Passage in preference, un- 
less the wind should decidedly favor one of the other outlets. On the 
following morning we had reached under Navassa, having been favoured 
through the night by a continued south-east wind, which soon after day- 
light fell hght, and a calm ensued. 

By noon of the 13th, we had reached within fourteen miles of Cape 
Donna Maria, (Hayti), carrying light variable winds, but chiefly from 
W.N. W., and no perceptible current. 

At sunset, April 15th, we were nearly in mid-channel, between Cape 
Maise, (Cuba,) and the coast of Hayti, about Cape St. Nicholas, the wind 
light, and unsettled from S.E. to N.N.W., and not at all more regular 
by day, than by night, 

Noon of the 16th, we were within five miles of the middle point of 
Inagua, and had lizht south and west winds, to the end of the day : 
steered N.N.W. 4 W. for Castle Island, and at day break of the 17th, 
saw the Hogsties N.E.b.E. somewhat nearer than ex 

Approaching Castle Island from the south-east, the Castle rock could 
not be readily distinguished till we drew within five or six miles, but on 
& nearer approach, its whiteness, and the white bluff of Castle Island is 
very remarkable. We lay becalmed under Castle Island all night. On 
the 17th, and about daylight the following morning received a light in- 
creasing breeze from the N.N.W., which enabled us to work up between 
the isle and the Mira-por-vos shoal, making the cays on the latter when- 
ever we stood to the westward. Towards 8 p.m. the wind drew to the 
north-east, and settled as a regular trade ; and from 10, when Castle 
Island was seen about five miles distant, we stood over to the N.N.W.,, 
until near daylight of the 19th, and by so doing we closed upon Long 
Island, (Yama,) which was also a lee shore, at a time when it could not 
be discovered above 2 or 24 miles, though the morning was particularly 
fine. By keeping over on this side we lost an excellent opportunity of 
proving the chronometers, for having compared with the Thunder sur- 
veying vessel at Port Royal, and obtained her site of Moss flag-staff on 
Crooked Island, we were anxious to have had observations on its meri- 
dian. But we saw no more of Crooked Island. 

Soon after noon of the 19th we made Rum Island, and in two hours 
after Watlings Island was seen also ; no opportunity presents itself of 
obtaining observations on the meridian of any of the points of these 
islands, but this afternoon, when the centre of Rum Island bore S. 34° 
W., and the centre of Watlings Island N. 45° E., (magnetic,) the longi- 
tude by mean of chronometers 363, 563, and 1862, was 74° 36’ 15” 
west. 

We made several boards to pass to the eastward of Watlings Island, 
for though the .passage within is broad and clear, yet a westerly set 1s 
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sometimes found there ; and, in the event of strong northerly winds 
coming on, it places a ship needlessly upon a lee, as well as a low, and 
very dangerous shore. We did not, therefore, finally clear this passage 
till 4 a.m. of the 20th, though the wind was fresh at E.N.E., and water 
smooth all through the Crooked Island Passage ; and, indeed, from Na- 
vassa, though the lead was generally kept going, we never once struck 
the bottom. 

At 4 a.m. of the 20th we were entirely clear of the passage, which had 
occupied nine days from Morant Point. 

In Crooked Island passage, and its vicinity, the gulf weed was very 
abundant, and bore all the appearance of freshness. After clearing the 
passage a few hours only elapsed before we caught the usual trade, at 
first light but increasing as we drew northward. On the 25th we reached 
the parallel of 28° when the trade was superseded by a W.S.W. wind, 
which had veered round suddenly upon us ; blew moderately, and enabled 
the ship to run down her easting with celerity. The wind continued 
from the southward and west to north till the 7th of May, until we 
reached longitude 284° W., and latitude 31° 45’ N., when the above 
winds ceased, and in a few hours we received a north-east wind too early 
to be fairly considered the trade, nevertheless it continued, and carried us 
into the heart of that wind, and in general it will be found that in the 
spring and summer months, at least, westerly winds will be met without 
the meridian of the Azores ; while between those islands, and the coast 
of Portugal easterly winds are prevalent. 

Up to the 8th also, as if the sea had been influenced by a continuance 
of westerly winds, we found it daily in motion to the eastward ; but on 
the 9th a strong westerly set was met with, which continued for several 
days. As we drew to the eastward the gulf weed was observed to lose 
its fresh appearance. and the nodules to float more heavily. We finally 
lost it in 31° N., and 27}° W. ; but we met none of any kind in that 
part of the ocean which some denominate the Sargasso Sea. 

At noon May 12th, we were in latitude 18° 45’ N., and longitude 
24° 20’ W., the north end of San Antonio by account 8. 27° W. 104 
miles ; at this time it became the intention to steer for Porto Praya in 
San Yago, we accordingly hauled up to the south, carrying the usual 
trade. 

We reached Porto Praya on the evening of the 13th of May, and 
came to in 13 fathoms, flag-staff at the fort N.41° W. (true) one mile ; 
Punta Tamoris S. 64° W. § mile. The Bay of Prayais too well known 
to need any description : the island is at present under the constitutional 
flag ; it has suffered lately very severely from drought, to which the 
whole group is so liable, and many of the unfortunate inhabitants had 
perished in consequence ; but though refreshments are not so cheap or 
plentiful as formerly, yet there appears at this moment no actual want ; 
we purchased two oxen. Poultry, kids, oranges, pumpkins, bananas, and 
pine apples were plentiful and cheap. 

Native boats were engaged to bring off water, but as it was procured 
very slowly we only received one turn. 

Our observations in Date Tree Valley at this present time gave the 
latitude 14° 54’ 14” N., and the variation of the compass 15° W., being 
the mean of sundry observations with the ship’s head differently placed. 
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REMARKS ON THE SOUTH CHANNEL, 283 


The site of observations in Date Tree Valley is 3ths of a mile E. (oN, 
(true) of the fort flag-staff. 

A number of new houses are in Progress, so that a stranger might sup- 
eres the place to be improving: in population and opulence ; but the in- 

abitants express with bitterness their sentiments of the policy by which 
their pe openty is abridged, and the islands impoverished by the oppres- 
sion they haye lately suffered, 

The landing places, which might so easily be made secure and conve- 
nient, are in the same state they always have been, that is, just as rude 
and rough as when the island commenced its existence. 

The fort is deprived of most of the brass pieces which were observed here 
in 1826, and the garrison is now wholly formed of black native troops. 

The tides in the bay are very irregular, the surf heavy on the beach, 
but less so in the early part of the day ; but landing is at all times 
easily effected by bringing a boat to a grapnel, and veering her in stern 
foremost to the rocks, 

Porto Praya, as is well known, is but an indifferent place for a ship to 
touch at, especially wanting water, but the call of a ship of war is at all 
times a most charitable visitation to these poor and inoffensive islanders. 

From the east end of San Nicholas our standard measured 303 miles 
to the site of observation in Date Tree Valley,—the valley being to the 
west. 


III PERDANA, 


Remarks on THE Sourn CHANNEL oF Port Royat, JAMAICA,—= 
By G. Biddlecombe, Master, R.N.—1844. 
(Concluded from P, 227.) 


Vessexs bound to sea from Port Royal, through the South Channel 
should be under Way as soon as the day breaks, if there is a land wind, 
(or if the wind will’ allow them to lie S.b.E., they may get out); the 
current is generally setting to the southward as far as Drunkenman’s 
Cay, when it takes a more westerly direction. The leading mark 
through the Channel for vessels, not | eri over 17 feet, is the black 
and white floating beacon, (which is placed on the shoal of 22 feet), in 
line with the black beacon on the eastern part of Fort Augusta, N.E,, 
(Mag.) The notch in the mountain, if not obscured, will be in line 
with those marks ; but in a vessel of a draft of more than 17 feet, it will 
be necessary on passing the north-western mark of the Turtle-head buoy, 
viz., 2 deep gap in the distant hills, in line with the south extreme of 
Point Small, W.N.W., to keep to the westward til] the black and white 
beacon is just open of the east extreme of Fort Augusta (to avoid the 


w or if bound to the southward, do not steer more than S.b.W., as 
ere are some spots not well known a little S.E. of Wreck reef. 
Note.—The small mark for being to the east of Wreck Reef, is the 

Apostle’s Battery in sight eastward of Point Small. 
Lurning out of the South Channel,-F ew vessels should attempt it, 
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unless they work well. The marks cannot be described better than by 
Mr. Dunsterville, Master, R.N., who says, ‘If the wind be in, the turning 
mark to the westward is, the leading notch on with the centre of a long 
house in Fort Augusta ; and to the eastward, the notch on with the east 
end of Fort Augusta. Should you have a calm with a swell, cast 
anchor, if possible, near the Portuguese buoy, as with a sea breeze you 
may fetch out.” : 

Note—A person with local knowledge would often be enabled to 
work out with a sea breeze, knowing the several bights which he could 
stand into, and which would be impracticable for a stranger. 

Buoys and Beacons on the Westward Side of the South Channel. 
—The Helshire white beacon is erected close to the beach in Helshire 
Bay. The outer, or three-fathoms bank buoy, white, with a staff and 
_ vane, 15 feet above the horizon, lies on the eastern part of the three- 
fathoms bank, im four fathoms water, with the following marks, viz., 
Kingston church steeple, over the eastern part of the rocks above water 
at Drunkenman’s Cay, N.E.b.N., the flag-staff at Port Royal Dock- 

in line with the south east angle of the battery of Fort Charles, 

.b.E. 4 E., Bloomfield’s house on the Beach at Helshire in line with a 
gap, in the distant hills N.W.b. W. 

The Turtle-head buoy, white, with a small staff and vane lies 100 
ala S.E. of the eastern part of the Shoals in six fathoms, with the fol- 

owing marks, viz. Kingston church steeple in line with Rackum Cay, 
NE N.; the notch in the mountain a little to the eastward of the 
centre part of the largest building in Fort Augusta, N. 4 E., south ex- 
oo Small in line with a deep gap in the distant hills, 
W.N.W. 

Buoys and Beacons on the Eastern Side of the South Channel.— 
The Portuguese buoy, red, with a staff and vane 15 feet above the ho- 
rizon, lies on the western edge of the Portuguese shoals in five fathoms 
water, with the following marks, viz., the remarkable notch in the moun- 
tain touching the eastern part of Fort Augusta, N.4E., Helshire 
beacon in line with Helshire Hummock, W. 4 N. 

The West Middle Buoy, red, with a staff and vane 10 feet above the 
horizon, lies on the N.W edge of the West Middle Shoals, in 64 fathoms 
water, with the following marks, viz., Gun Cay in line with the red 

tch in the side of the hill at Rock Fort, N.E.b.E. 3 E., the flag-staff 
in the Dock-yard, in line with the (Military) Surgeon’s house at Port 
tie N.N.E. 4 E.; the hole in the Bluff at Point Small in line with 
Helshire Hummock, W.S.W. 

In the South Channel.—A floating beacon 30 feet above the ho- 
rizon, with a vane of rails four feet square, painted white on its upper part, 
with the pedal ach black, is moored on the Shoal of 22 feet, which lies 
about 440 yards in a N.N.W.4 W. direction from the West Middle 
Buoy, and is the leading mark into the South Channel, when in a line 
with the black beacon on the east part of Fort Augusta. 

_Buoys and: Beacons in Port Royal Harbour.—A White and Red 
Pile is placed in 18 fect water on the Harbour Shoal ; it lies west 
nearly a quarter of mile from the Garrison Wharf. 

A White Buoy is placed on the extreme of Old Port Royal Shoal, in 
11 feet, with the following marks, viz., the Admiral’s Pen, just over 
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Gallows Point, N.E.4N.; the highest white house up the hills in ine 
with the eastern part of Fort Augusta, N. 4 W. 

Note.—In the Eastern Channel the beacons and buoys on the north 
side are white, and on the south side black. 

In the South Channel the beacons and buoys on the east side are red, 
on the west side white. 

All beacons and buoys of more than one colour are placed on Shoals, 
and denote that they may be passed either side. 

Shoals and Cays on the South Channel.—The west middle ground 
is a coral reef, -part of which has only two feet water; it is steep to, 
particularly on the S.W. side ; there is a red buoy on its N.W. part 
before described. 

The Turtle Heads are dangerous reefs of coral; the Eastern Shoal 
has eight feet over it, but the Western has some parts awash. A white 
buoy lies 100 yards S.E. of the Eastward Shoal. To avoid the Shoal, 
keep Port Royal church belfry open to the eastward of the flag-staff of 
Fort Charles. 

The South Knolls, S.E. of the Turtle Heads, are small patches of 
hard sand. The least water that I could find was 14 fathom, which 
was on the one that lies in the line of the leading mark ; on the other two 
to the eastward of the leading mark I could not find less than five fa- 
thoms ; their extent is from 40 to 50 feet. , 

The Drunkenman Cay.—The south part is a collection of ston 
and sand. A few bushes have grown on it, and it is connected by a 
reef of rocks to a sand-bank above water, a little to the N.E. of it, and 
there are several rocks northward of it, some above water ; it is steep 
to on its southern side. At about a cable’s length you have seven fa- 
thoms; but a shoal lies between it and the Portuguese Shoals with very 
little water over it. 

The Portuguese Shoals are two banks of from 17 to 30 feet ; there is 
a red buoy placed on the north-west part of it before described. Bush 
Reef lies about three-quarters of a mile west of it, which forms the en- 
trance to the South Channel. 

The Three-fathoms Bank is a large coral shoal, with 17 feet water 
over it ; it is on the western side of the entrance to the Channel, and 
has a white buoy placed on its north-east edge, before described. 

Note.—In the fair way of the South Channel the bottom is generall 
composed of mud and sand, and occasionally clay, but near the reefs it 18 
sand, with purtions of broken coral. 





Tut Mercaant SERVICE. 


(Concluded from page 234.) 


I am decidedly of opinion that any code of examination as to ability 
for command in our Merchant Service, having for its basis the nght of 
excluding all such claimants as are not thoroughly versed in all the theo- 
retical parts of their profession, must of necessity shut out numberless 


young men of strong practical knowledge and high respectability of cha- 
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racter, and who do know at sea sufficient for the safety of both ship and 
crew, and far more than they would be at all able to explain under the 
influence of arigid examination in the presence of the old Commodores. 
Still something must be done respecting the matter, for it is a crying 
evil; but I cannot sufficiently caution Merchants, Owners, and Master 
Mariners, as to how they tacitly acknowledge the justice of any sweep- 
ingy measures in the New Act, by passive non-resistance, or individual 
complaining, which is equally uselegs. But if Master Mariners think as 
I do, that the approaching Act of Parhament is of momentous interest 
to their present and future welfare or disadvantage, they ought to call 
mectines, and simultaneously discuss 1ts merits, and petition Parliament 
in proper form for the abolition of its mvalid and ill-advised parts. 

Whilst this forthcoming bill is undergoing discussion, and Masters 
thereby made punishable by dismissal for what they do not, but are 
supposed to know, I think it would be highly proper that one clause 
of that bill, had for its purport and intent, the punishment of dismissal 
of those Captains, who having certain well-known means within their 
control and comprehension, (however limited), fail to make any use of 
them. 

The following two of which negligencies I hold to be daily found 
ruinous to property and life in their consequences, and equitably pun- 
ishable in the severest manner, namely :—Bad, or no look out being kept 
in Channel, and the utter inattention to the heaving the deep-sea or 
hand-lead, in nearing. or running up Channel. There is an old proverb, 
—* De mortuis nil nisi bonum,” which being freely translated, means, 
—that when a man is drowned, his errors ought to be washed out of the 
minds of the living; and which is both too chartable and humane a 
fecling to permit of my producing individual instances, in proof of 
what Iam about to advance. 

Firstly, with respect to bad look out being kept, both as to the va- 
rious bearings of the land in running up Channel, and the great negli- 
gence of some Masters as to the necessary precautions for guarding 
avainst the possibility of contact with other vesscls m thick and bad 
weather. This neglect has been and is daily the cause of many ships, 
even in comparatively smooth water, receiving in one instant, More serious 
injury and the loss of spars than they would be hable to during the in- 
fluence of a long and severe eale,of wind in the open sea; to sav no- 
thing of the consequent detentionand expense, involving as it often does, 
the sacritice of all the hopes of the vovage, in a good freight home, 
throuch the necessary detention incident to the ditferent repairs ; add to 
which the very fatal and deplorable consequences of loss of both ships 
and hives, so often the miserable result of this wiltul neglect. 

"This is a very serious evil, but a still far greater one, volving as it 
hay done this hist winter, and every winter indeed. the heavy and irrepa- 
rable loss of Chousands upon thousands of pounds, tocether with the most 
awtul sacrifice of lite. is chatof the utter neglect of the use of the lead, 
ether om making soundings, erinranning up Channel. This sia of negli- 
peace ts the more unpantonable, fram the fret of how easy. simple. and 
poafect a made of satvty meensums. Bat stall ter all this. in verv many 
alaps, the lead te stowed away under the Mate’s bed-plree for the whole 
wevaae, the lead-bne lost or missing, aud when at the weventh hour, it 
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ig imperatively wanted and called for, no one knows where it is, until 
undeniable proof of the depth of water alongside is fully ascertained by 
the ship striking the bottom, and the sea making a ne breach over 
her. One curious and hardly to be credited cause of this neglect, is a 
kind of morbid dread in the minds of some Masters that this said opera- 
tion of casting the lead will lead to animpression fore and aft that they are 
compelled to have recourse to the measure, from ignorance of their real 
position, and that without this assistance they could not make the land 
at all; and so, sooner than place themselves under this supposed and 
groundless imagination, they combat their own conviction of its pro- 
priety, and avoid its practice to their ultimate loss of often ship and life. 
Some Masters sound in thick weather, but not in fine, begging the ques- 
tion of a continuance of clear weather, which in this changeable climate 
of ours, in the Chops of the Channel, is somewhat like putting your 
ne into a lion’s mouth, and asking some one to look out when he wags 
lis tail. 

The result of this partial necligence is, that if thick weather comes on 
just before you sight the land, you are then obliged to sound for the 
Jirst time, by which you get a certain depth and kind of bottom, the real 
position of which you are obliged to doubt, from having no previous cor- 
roborative soundings to substantiate your own convictions ; In conse- 
quence of which doubts, you are inclined to edge away into what you 
suppose a mid-channel course, and the result too often is (as my highly 
respected friend Mr. Bates, of Cowes, lately, and so ably observed in a 
public letter,) that you are, with a westerly wind, more especially with 
any northing in it, hurried unconsciously over the iron-bound coast of 
France and Guernsey, both by the set of ebb and flood tide ; and when 
you are expecting to make the Start point, you find yourself on a lee 
shore, often hard and fast before you are aware of your danger. 

Some Masters too, sound on approaching land, say in 100 fathoms, 
run on and make the land, say the Lizard, for instance, and then never 
sound afterwards. This is equally a bad practice, as has been proved 
this winter on the coast of France, well up the Channel, for, in the 
winter time you are never sure of fine weather twelve hours together, 
and the more confined and intricate your navigation becomes, the 
greater the absolute necessity is for a free use of that most faithful mo- 
nitor the lead. 

Some men contend all this trouble is a useless waste of time, good 
chronometers being all sufficient to make a good landfall in the first in- 
stance ; and steady steering, and a proper attention to your rate of 
sailing, all you require to guide you from headland to headland after- 
wards. This I in some measure agree to, as a feasible contingency, 2 
Jine weather, but why, I would ask, is it necessary, or ought it to be 
permitted, to run such a fearful risk, as that of being caught in bad and 
thick weather, without every possible knowledge within your power, as 
to where you are, or what you ought to do; which information is not to 
be gained, or relied on, even in your own mind, except from occular 
proof of the depth, colour, and matter of your soundings. 

I maintain there ought to be a code of regulations for the Merchant 
Service of this country, enforced in some way, so as to compel masters 
of vessels to make use of this, and many other necessary precautions, for 
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the better preservation of lives and property, both abroad, at sea, and in 
channel : a wilful neglect of which, produttive of such logs, being visited 
on the offender, by dismissal from future command. 

Every master of a ship, when on the edge of soundings, or when in 
150 ms water, ought to take a cast of the lead, marking well the 
kind of bottom and true depth of water ; and this in a running ship with 
a fair wind, ought to be repeated twelve hours after, and then oftener 
until land is made, in any thing like hazy weather: and when land is 
made, and the weather at all thick, soundings ought to be taken on run- 
ning up channel, and which, if properly attended to, will enable you to 
run up as far even as Dun light in comparative safety, with but a 
very casual sight of either land or lights. The very able survey of the 
Channel soandings by Captain White, g.N., has simplified the research of 
the bottom of the channel, until it is as plain to read as a book ; the dif- 
ferent shades of colour, matter, and quality between mid-channel, and the 
English and French coasts being so perfectly distinct, as not to be con- 
founded, but from their ignorance or inattention. In entering upon these 
subjects, and explaining these negligences, I am far from saying or sup- 
posing every body alike guilty of them, or of that want of knowledge of 
their profession, which has called forth the discussion of the forthcoming 
Act of Parliament. In my observation as to the masters of West India- 
men, and others of the short voyage, not working lunars, I beg to say, 
that I by no means whatever wish to imply that many of them are una- 
ble to do it, but that they do not do it, and that they think with me it 
is not called for as often as is necessary for its perfection of correct time, 
is I well know, a perfect fact; and this being the case, how are Mates, 
in ships where this branch of navigation is in disuse, to become proficients 
in a part of the theory of dies calling they never see put in practice ? 
It is umpossible. = Fi 

I again call on Master Mariners as a to a bright look out 
ahead, and to work with a will together, as Aaepit ap a een 
on any parts of a legislative enactment, which however well intended, 
may eventually tend to run foul of, and cut them down to the water's 


Having now to advance my promised plan for the better regulation of 
the M t Service in its various branches, I beg leave to confess how 
fully sensible I am of the difficulties attending any arrangement in which 
are involved so many ramifications, and I earnestly entreat my readers to 
think lindly of my attempt, however wanting it may appear, for the 
sake of the thousands of sea-faring men of all grades, whom it is intended 
to benefit. My sheet-anchor in this effort I borrow from another, the 
man who emphatically may be called “ The Sailor’s Friend,” and who 
has stood forth, at his own individual cost, to place his sailors in a com- 
fortable and respectable home, where their wants are supplied on the 
most reasonable terms, their morals and better feelings all vateripan s 
by the knowledge that they are really thought worth caring about ; their 
past conduct when good, ‘einetabered in their favour, and their future 
expectations of a oyment and advancement, not left to the poor pros- 
pect of good luck, but founded on the knowledge, that duty well done 
will be well rewarded. Add to all this, that the simplest and best mode 
of dissenting worship is thrown open to them under the very best auspi- 
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ees, and the maritime world will confess that Mr. Green, of Blackwall, 
is individually putting in practice, what, if generally adopted, would go 
further to ameliorate the condition of our sailors, than a thousand acts of 

arliament could effect. I for one man pray to God his endeavours may 
be crowned with success,’and in spite of the dirty sneers I have heard 
thrown out both against his sailors’ home and chapel, I Anow it will sue- 
ceed ; I say I know it, because I put my trust in his sailors themselves, 
and I am perfectly confident, that one and all of the real seamen in that 
employ, with that home and its contingent respectabilities and comforts 
about it, will never seek an asylum in the gin-shop and brothel. 

The gin-shop and brothel, the two great charnel houses in which the 
sailor is allowed to bury every moral thought, act, and principle ; to de- 
generate the able-bodied man into the maudlin sot, and to lose beyond 
all redemption ee moral and religious tie that binds even decent 
society together. But this is a digression, however a true one. And 
now to the point :—First and foremost—it will be necessary for every 
Merchant, Owner, and Ship-master to subscribe one pound sterling an- 
nually, for the furtherance of the measures herein set forth. Think of 
the amount of money this would bring together. Having so done, 
Committees should be formed of such Merchants, Owners, and Ship- 
masters as would come forward and tender their individual exertions, for 
the purpose of considering the following plans and deciding on such as 
are held worthy of execution. 

Firstly.—That the present condition of the British seaman in the 
Merchant Service, known by the name of the “‘fore-mast-man,” as respects 
his position in the community at large as a citizen, is in the very lowest 
state of moral prostration, that his lite of debasement, and drunkenness, 
has often the most fearful influence on his conduct at sea and abroad, 
producing in him, a contempt of all laws human and divine, and gradu- 
ally destroying that constitution, from the soundness of which, he is alone 
enabled to bear up against the many hardships and privations incident 
to his perilous and laborious calling. That these evils being held at open 
variance, with all those ties which bind decent society together, also that 
they reflect disgrace alike on the individual perpretators, and on British 
seamen as a body, and that they in every way militate against all rule 
and good order. 

It be decided—That certain houses called Sailors’ Homes shall be built 
or taken on lease, wherein a certain number of seamen can be lodged and 
fed at a reasonable expense, combining the advantares of the greatest 
comfort and cleanliness, with order and sobriety ; that each unmarried 
seaman becoming an inmate of such Sailors’ Home, and member of this 
society, shall subscribe one penny per day during the time of his resi- 
dence in it, towards the education of the orphan boys of all such brother 
sailors as have been cast away, or otherwise perished in the mighty deep, 
or in the proper discharge of their duties at sea or in port; five ee 
certificate of good conduct being necessary, previous to their children 
being entitled to such education. Also, that all married seamen, who 
shall for five years be able to produce certificates of undeniable good con- 
duct shall be entitled to the admission of one son into the maritime school 
belonging to this society, provided they have subscribed one penny per 
week to this society for the said five years. That the whole cost and 
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charge to each seaman for his board, washing, and lodging, shall not 
amount to more than ———shillings per week to be paid in advance. 
That any seaman becoming drunk or disorderly, during his residence in 
such Sailors’ Home, shall on three repetitions of the offence, forfeit all claim 
to any advantages, remuneration, or employment from the merchants, 
owners, and masters of this society. That any man guilty of theft shall 
be at once discharged. I know perfectly well how visionary this plan 
will be held, bv a great many persons, vitally concerned in the well being 
and doing of this most debased set of men. But surely British sailors 
have no particular or fatal curse upon them, more tenacious than the sins 
of other men, who are equally neglected or unreclaimed. If these poor 
fellows are thought worthy to do their share in transporting from the 
uttermost bounds of the sea every luxury in which the powerful and great 
delight to revel, if they have been, and are still able to protect an En- 
glishman’s home and dearest nghts from invasion, plunder, and rapine ; 
if in the discharge of their arduous and perilous duties at sea, they are 
allowed to be the first men of their class, I maintain it to be an indelible 
disgrace on society at large, and the maritime community in particular, 
that they are allowed to continue in a state of all moral prostitution ! 

I know there are only too many owners who care not for either the 
moral habits or bodily comforts of their crews, and who heed not one 
straw as to how degraded and lost a race of men they.are daily becoming, 
so long as they are made to get their ship out and home in safety ; or, as 
is too often the case, made the unwitting accomplices of the voluntary 
wreck of some old tub, which the present feverish desire to insure at 
Lloyd’s so often lays them open to the expense and loss of. Call on these 
men for a sovereign as their subscription, and they will tell you they have 
nothing to do with a sailor’s conduct on shore: when their ships come in 
they pay them their wages and have done with them, and when they 
want more men they can at all times get them from the crimps; the pre- 
sent state of things suits them well enough, and they would rather decline 
throwing a sovereign away on s0 fallacious a hope as that of reclaiming a 
set of men so proverbially bad. I beg leave to tell these gentlemen that 
this said pound sterling, (if subscribed and applied to the furtherance of 
& proper system as to the respectability of seamen’s habits and conduct 
on shore,) would be found money to them ten-fold; that the mutinies, 
thefts, destruction of ship’s property, desertion and disaffection now going 
on in the Merchant Service, costs these very gentlemen often a hundred 
a-year: I might indeed adduce instances of the bad feeling existing be- 
tween owner, master, and crew, which have brought a loss on the first 
person of a thousand pounds sterling. And to what may all this be 
traced? To the total want of all unison of proper feeling between the 
parties concerned, to the painful knowledge on the part of Jack, that the 
good man has not only to do the bad man’s work at sea and abroad, but 
that on his return home, he too often receives his pay curtailed of its fair 
proportions ; and without thanks, and often character, he is allowed to go 
—where he likes best the world will say,—I deny it: he goes where his 
shipmates go from the influence of companionship and example, and be- 
cause he has nowhere else to go: his wandering habits of life, long in- 
tervals of absence from the very few decent friends he may know, cut 


"iin off from all the connecting links which bind proper society on shore 
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together, and neglected by his own proper masters and superiors, he is 
both too proud to seek for favours not likely to be granted, and too weak 
to resist a renewal of those temptations, to which absence has given a new 
stimulus. 

It has been often argued that however drunk and debauched a. sailor 
may be on shore, that by the time he is in the blue water again he is all 
right. Physically speaking he may be perhaps, having a constitution of 
iron, but this is neither the grievance nor the remedy I wish to bring 
forward. What I want of all things to call public notice to, is the de- 
based and painful state of moral prostration, this really fine, warm-hearted 
set of men labour under; and which being allowed fal scope at home, 
unchecked by advice, assistance or reproof, breaks out abroad into a con- 
stant repetition of mutiny and disaffection. Surely, surely, it is worth 
the while of the merchants and ship-owners to make an effort to help poor 
Jack out of the mud in which he is at present wallowing, and alt aie 
perhaps his eyes may be at first too full of dirt to he able to discern either the 
extent or value of the kindness you would thus do him, he will eventually 
look on you with gratitude, and repay you by respectability and devotion 
to your service. 

hat book of Holy Writ, whose precepts, both moral and religious 
we all acknowledge the truth and value of, says these words :—“ Cast thy 
bread upon the waters, and it shall be found after many days”; surely a 
crumb of this said bread can be spared, to save the souls of thousands and 
thousands of poor British sailors, who are,—I’m not going to preach, I 
willingly leave that to ministers,—but I will say who are allowed to peril 
their redemption, their hopes of all salvation in another world, and their 
health, a and standing in this, without any really sterling efforts 
being made for their rescue. Would any owner keep a shoe-black on 
his establishment or in his house, with habits such as three-fourths of the 
British seamen are branded with? No, he would not, because it would 
be unsafe, disreputable, and disagreeable. ‘Then why not take measures 
that will enable every merchant and owner to meet the man without 
loathing and disgust in the public highways, by whose labour and courage 
his wealth is brought home to him? 

Now, Jack, I’ve done with you, so you may go forward. And now 
for your numerous ill-clothed and worse fed and wholly untaught off- 
spring, who ragged, hungry, and ignorant as they are daily to be found, 
will one of those days be bound apprentices to the sea, and barring acci- 
dents, btcome officers and Masters. Why are you left in the very 
gutters of demoralization ? Would it not be better to build schools for 
your instruction, attached to the homes made ready for your relations 
and elders, wherein you could not only learn to read and write,” and 
cypher, but where on your return home from your first voyage, and all 
others during your apprenticeship you would be made to attend at certain 
hours, and learn the rudiments of navigation? Would it not be also 
as well and proper, if, instead of allowing you to become the inmates of 
eating-houses about the purlieus of the various docks, you were made to 
live and sleep at a respectable Sailors’ Home ? 

Would there not be fewer dishonest, disreputable apprentices, who 
are now too often a source of unlimited annoyance and disgust to both 
owner and master ; and would not these properly, educated lads be more 
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likely to make decent officers and reputable masters than the present 
state of things can possibly bring forth? And lastly, If some little 
pains were taken with both seamen and their children, so as if possible, 
to give them some other more rational idea of God’s holy word than its 
most vile and wanton abuse and blasphemy, would it not in all ways 
be better 2? Then, indeed, you may begin to examine Masters as to 
their professional abilities, without their being able to retort on you,— 
“J asked for bread, and you gave me a stone.” 
If you want to get oH of an evil, begin at the very bottom of it. If 
ou want to md a field of thistles, grub them up, and don’t waste time 
in cutting their tops off. Jf you want a radical change for the better 
in your Merchant Service make your seamen and apprentices decent 
and honest, and your Masters must be both eflicient and respectable. 





CHAPTER THE SIXTH. 


Contains a Plan for the Proper Registry of Seamen's Names, Age, Conduct, 
and Voyages. 


THE utter impossibility at the present moment of gaining any real au- 
thentic knowledge of a seaman’s previous conduct and ability as a sailor, 
when about to ship him for a voyage, is so very palpable a drawback on 
the present possible means of knowing who your men are, that every 
one must see the necessity (if good is to be done) of finding out some 
more intrinsic and Jona fide means of learning their respective charac- 
ters, than the ips@ dixit of a crimp, or the mere formal discharge of a 
Master, printed and signed according to law. Now, in my opinion, the 
means of effecting this measure are so simple and perfect, and easy of 
accomplishment, that I am only surprised, so very little has been done 
towards its fulfilment. For example, supposing each Master of a ship 
was given a book, (printed as adjoimed), and ordered by his owner to 
therein enter, on his approaching home, the conduct and ability of his 
ofhcers and crew, such book being placed in his owner’s hands, on his 
arrival. Why, if this book was placed at the office of the Ship Owners’ 
Society, any Master could, by asking the names of his new men, and 
their last ship, call and satisty himself pretty correctly as to their pre- 
vious conduct and his future hope of comfort and safety for himself and 
ship. Even supposing there was no Owners’ Society,—let each indivi- 
dual Owner direct such a book to be filled up by his Captain, and re- 
tained by his clerk, and the same results follow. 

But now, you have no resource, but a knowledge of nautical physiog- 
nomy, which barely assists you to an obscure trace of general ability, 
leaving you pertectly in the dark as to moral decency of conduct ; which 
state of ignorance your are released from, however, when your men join 
the ship to leave the docks,—so beastly drunk, so utterly beyond the 
pie of control or order, that you often leave port, feeling that every man 
in your ship is valuable in proportion to the soundness of his sleep, from 
wluch in due time he returns to a kind of mystitied perception of being 
at sea, and endowed with life and reason ! 

It any doubt this assertion, as to the daily embarkation of besotted 
drunkards as Bntish scamen, let their doubts be solved by going to the 
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Liverpool and London, or indeed any docks from which ships are outward 
bound, at high-water, and there they will see filthy spectacles of stupid, 
noisy drunkenness, revolting to the feelings of the most uninterested 
spectator, and as ruinous to both the health and morals of the men 
themselves,—as it is an utter disgrace to the mercantile world at large. 
Why is this national disgrace to continue unchecked ? Take the de- 
parting ships of any other country, you shall not see one forcign sea- 
men, for twenty of our own in the same state. We hold the Americans 
to be our equals as seamen, (at least I do), and it is with feelings of 
utter shame I am obliged to confess, that in propriety of temperance 
they are immeasurably our superiors. 

Oh, “ye Gentlemen of England, who live at home at ease,” how very 
very little do ye care for the moral welfare of thousands of seafaring 
men, employed by you and working for you. No; a fully insured ship, 
a steady, able Captain, and a good freight is the swmmum bonum of 
your wishes ; and the habits of your crews, although revolting to every 
decent feeling, and in open pola of all law, is tacitly winked at ; 
because the more drunk the sailor is, the sooner he is pennyless, and the 
sooner off again to sea, where his follies and moral prostitutions are 
alike hid and forgotten. But rely upon it, “as the dropping of water 
weareth away a stone,” so will this foul spot on the character of 
our Merchant Service, bring mutiny, desertion, insubordination, and 
disease into the very heart of your Mercantile Marine. 

Why not give merit in a sailor its due reward ? Why not try to in- 
duce men, who have been exemplary in their conduct and perfect in 
their duties for a whole voyage, to comport themselves, the little time 
they are on shore, somewhat in unison with their seagoing habits, and 
not like swine? Are they not worth the trial ? Are they so hopeless a 
lot, as to be held absolutely wanting, in the common attributes of their 
fellow men ?—Because if so.—Why trust ships, cargoes, lives, and pro- 
perties in the hands of the British seaman. 
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Service. | Remarks. 












First rate Tolerable | 143 days |A good man 
Not honest} Good Bad ditto |A loose hand 


April 1% Thos. Morris: 32 | Able Seaman | Perfectly 






Robt. Brown Ditto Drunken. 





The heading of this list is open to revision if necessary, but the prin- 
ciple ought to be put in practice in some way or other without delay. 
There are, both in London and Liverpool I believe, Register othces, where 
books of this kind are kept, and a very good thing too, as far as 1t goes, 
but the British owner and Irish landlord are alike void of any channel 
through which a mutual feeling of respect can possibly exist between 
their dependants and themselves, and in the mean time, the English crimp 
and Irish taxman creep in between, and rob both of their means, to the 
utter sacrifice of all deference on the one side, and all regard on the 


other. . 
Times are too bad to lay out a single farthing on speculative morality 
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or hopeless philanthropy, is the plea used and will be used, to talk down 
all attempts at moral nautical improvement ; but when s popular preacher 
can win a guinea from the pocket of British merchants to teach good 
savages to be better, when'a Charity Ball or a Fancy Bazaar will lure 
twenty pounds from the same depths, to support in independent idleness 
our lai stem against Russia, surely our own besotten, untaught, 
immoral, and irreligious seamen are worthy of a like effort in their favour, 
and the trial, gentlemen, shall only cost one guinea per annum, which 
shall be returned to you doubled and redoubled in decreased payments 
for wasteful expenditure, desertions abroad, and thefts at all times and of 
all kinds, both abroad and at home. 

When these things come to pass, an owner may go on board his ship 
on her departure, without blushing for his crew, (which I defy him to do 
now,) and on her return he may repeat his visit with a chance of being 
acknowledged and recognized by that crew with pleasure and respect, in 
lieu of being jostled on the deck of his own ship, by a gross competition 
between , rogues, and crimps for the first chance of plundering 
the willing victim, who leaves ship, captain, owner, and officers without 
one thought of regret, or one kind word of parting. ; 





M. M. Keane. 





Steam CoMMUNICATION WITH INDIA VIA THE Care or Goop 
Hore.— Drawn up by Mr. J. H. Little, formerly of the Hon. 
E. I. Company’s Service. 


A Prosrectus has been sent to us for the formation of a Company to 
establish Steam Communication to India round the Cape of Good Hope. 
The vast importance of the interests connected with the undertaking, to 
say nothing of the magnitude of the whole subject in its various rela- 
ie claims serious consideration in these times of steam by sea and 
The facility and rapidity of intercourse which has recently been esta- 
blished with India by the overland through Egypt, has so 
absorbed, and in a great measure realized the expectations of the com- 
mercial world, that not only the precarious nature of the tenure on 
which it is based has been overlooked, but it has prevented any atten- 
tion being of late given to the possibility of securing an equally rapid, 
ind more convenient intercourse to India by means of Steam ships, on 
1land’s own highway—the wide ocean. The partial failure of the 
apts which have hitherto been made to reach India by the old 
ae Steam machinery has still further added to tho success of the 
nd route. 

ie great improvements, however, which have been introduced in 
' .sels and steam power, during the last few years, have recalled 
t to the attention of scientific men, and the present pro- 
' it to hold out a feasible and tangible project for effecting 

“a 0 yect. 
“nly necessary to allude to the difficulties which time may throw 
ay of the overland passage, to shew the importance of being 
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prepared with one based on a more secure foundation. The present 
Pacha of Egypt has shown himself so fully alive to the benefits 
which must result to his own dominions by our transit through them, 
that during his life the same favourable state of things may be antici- 
pated towards England. But who can say how soon the political ho- 
rizon may be darkened ; how soon other tap may reign, “who know 
not Joseph ;” how soon intrigues of rival states may induce him or his 
successors to view with jealous eyes the use of his dominions ; or how 
soon war might interfere with our quick passages across inland seas 
and friendly deserts, and force us to the adoption of a route, which from 
its earliest discovery has fostered, and has become indispensable to our 
commerce ! 

These considerations alone should force the mercantile interests as 
well as every friend to this country, to encourage any scheme which pre- 
sents a probability of accomplishing a speedy steam communication by 
sea with our Indian Possessions, one which would not be subject to the 
above contingencies, and one, which on careful investigation, appears 
well adapted to supply the wants of the nation. 

Scarcely a year ago it could not have been accomplished, but the recent 
application of the screw-propeller to large sailing ships, has now suggested 
a plan for fully effecting the purpose; for the whole virtue of Mr. 
Little’s scheme lies in soolying this screw-propeller ag an auxiliary 
power to efficient sailing ships. 

By an analysis which Mr. Little has made, it appears that the fastest 
ships between England and Calcutta average the passage between 95 
a 100 days, out of which nearly one-third of the time is lost in light 
airs and calms ; but when the ships obtain the trade-winds and variables, 
their average speed is as great as could be obtained by constant steam- 
ing alone. Mr. Little therefore, proposes to build ships fitted in all re- 
spects for sailing, but having also the additional steam power applied to 
the screw-propeller. By the latter power the vessel could at all times 
be quickly placed in the most favourable positions for finding the trade 
winds, cat for forcing their way through the light airs and calms, 
which baffle the progress of sailing ships. 

From minute calculations it appears, that the voyage to Calcutta may 
thus be reduced to 61, or at the greatest 65 days, and the difficulties 
which have attended the voyages by steam only will be avoided. 

We have no hesitation in stating that the scheme is practicable, and 
are glad to find from the Prospectus, from which we append some ex- 
tracts, that it is to be founded on a scale worthy of the magnitude of the 

roject. 
: It presents a striking contrast ina national point of view, to the many 
continental railway schemes which gambling speculators of the present 
day hold out as inducements for the investment of British capital. 

One point alone, independent of its commercial advantages we would 
here hint at; it would form at once a most powerful auxiliary Steam 
Navy, it being proposed to construct the vessels, so that they may be 
equipped for war. 

We earnestly call the attention of the commercial world to the subject, 
and confidently anticipate its success. 
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Extracts from the Prospectus of the East Indian and Colonial 
Screw-Propeller Navigation Company :— 


“ It is proposed to commence with eight ae of 1400 tons each, 
built upon the most approved principles, and fully mgged ; they will be 
fitted with engines of about 300-horse power, especially adapted for 
driving the screw propeller. 

“Tt is intended eventually to extend the communication to the Aus- 
tralian Colonies. 

Families and invalids proceeding by these ships will obtain the ad- 
vantages of the finest sailing vessels, combined with the expedition of 
steamers, and avoid the inconvenience of the Quarantine Laws, and the 
frequent transhipment of themselves and baggage.” 





Tae SEAMAN’S Reaistry TICKET. 
From the Diary of a Seaman. 


I HAVE said elsewhere that the Registry Bill is an excellent measure, 
and probably will force seamen into good behaviour. But from the 
power lodged in the hands of the Masters, the intemperate and tyranni- 
cal among them, may cause desertion. I will go over the ground, for the 
matter is of vast importance to this kingdom, though some may think 
a Registered Ticket but a st bar ii aac thing. 

The provision attached to this feature of the Act is decisive and strin- 
gent. Restrictions are necessary ; but when too tightly drawn, they 
often defeat the object of the framers ; are altered, or allowed to become 
inoperative ; in the latter case the law is brought into contempt. A 
grain of common-sense is worth all the speculative wisdom in the world, 
or that has ever been poured into it from the first year of the Thirty- 
fifth Olympiad, down to the outpourings of the Solons of our day. 

Bearing in mind the value of a seaman to the State, caution is neces- 
sary in the framing of any compulsory measure that is to bind such a 
discursive being to the fulélment of a certain stipulative duty, in which 
the State has no direct concern ; or otherwise we might, unwittingly 
be “laying a rod in pickle” for ourselves. It appears that the Captain 
is to be the holder of the ticket during the voyage ; and should the sea- 
man conduct himself improperly, it is not to be returned to him ; and 
Spee he will be debarred from getting another berth in a British 
vessel. 

The seaman thus placed has no other alternative left him than that of 
transferring his services to some foreign nation, (to America most proba- 
'* .) so that he may become lost to hiscountry. This is rather a startling 

sufficiently so to make us extremely cautious of what we are about, 

luce us to seek some modifying remedy, 

ll classes, the seaman is the most regardless of consequences, and 
o tus restrictive power, which, abstractedly, is excellent, may, in its 
ing, become the means of driving away from our service the instru- 

by which its strength is upheld. 
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The probability is that the restless spirits will be found among the 
young seamen who are not married ; so that we may lose the most, valu- 
able members (in one sense) of the profession, through the want of some 
modification of this feature of the Act. That modification, I conceive, 
to lie in the privilege of the seaman being allowed to exchange from one 
ship to another, once during a voyage, at his option. This simple regu- 
lation it is my belief would, as far as a rule can operate on the moral 
attribute of a being, remedy in a great measure, if not entirely, the an- 
ticipated evil. 

Those who have a knowledge of the seaman’s general characteristics, 
well know that when a cause acts to urge him to a change, he will effect 
that change at any hazard, perfectly reckless of after consequences, to 
himself or to the vessel he leaves. if he runs away from his ship in a 
foreign port, you may blot his name from the Register List ; and con- 
sidering the intemperate conduct of many of the masters, such must be 
looked for; for to my knowledge the seaman is often goaded on to a 
state of mind beyond which it is impossible for his nature to submit. 
Although our seamen are numerous, and necessity and inclination are 
constantly feeding the numbers, we cannot afford to dispense with any 
but the aged, and those of unredeemable character. 

I have turned the subject over and over again in my mind, (which is 
constantly directed to professional objects,) and truly believe that such a 
provision as I have named would be found to work well, and become not 
alone conducive to the seaman’s comfort, but often to the Captain’s, even 
were the whole of two ships’ companies to require an exchange : and I 
do not see any cogent reason against it, at all events it is worth a trial. 

The withholding the ticket from the seaman should he commit a fault, 
unless he can show that he was not in error, carries great plausibility 
with it, and is expected to produce a good effect. No doubt it will to some 
degree operate well, but it sins a bef too. From a case which 
has very recently come to my knowledge, of a most arbitrary nature, if 
I knew not a multitude of other instances to guide me in decision, the 
difficulty of a seaman’s bringing home a charge against the master, or of 
rebutting one brought by the latter against him, is very apparent to 
me. 
As the clause now stands, the seaman would exclaim, “I am jammed 
in a clinch.” “I know how the world wags, the weak go to the wall.” 
* When the coast is clear I'll cut and run.” This will be the consummation 
m many cases among the restless young men ; the married men will pro- 
bably endure much for the sake of their families, but the scales should be 
nicely balanced. Talk of the bad conduct of the seamen indeed! refor- 
mation is as pressingly necessary among the masters. 

I rejoice to see those wholesome and most excellent strictures on the 
Merchant Service lately gracing the pages of the Nautical. The wniter, 
whoever he may be, is entitled to the thanks of the whole profession, his 
observations are just, forcible and convincing, and a spirit of benevolence 
breathes through them, that redounds very much to his honour and heart. 
But to return: the boon of exchange would, in all human probability, 
remedy these consequences; but, if the clause be left to work out its own 
cure, it will perhaps be found that it must be given up ultimately. Then 
things will drop into their old course. 
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As the case stands at present, desertion will still go on, and this will 
often be brought about by the Master’s own conduct; in effect he holds 
an iron collar round the seaman’s neck, but unless he chains him to a nng- 
bolt, there is nothing to prevent the restless servitor from slipping from 
his hands. Well, he runs, and knowing that he will be refused another 
ticket, and that he cannot ship in a British vessel without one, what al- 
ternative has he, but to transfer his services to the Americans, whose ships 
are to be found in all parts of the world where English vessels resort to. 

Besides, if a captain is debarred from shipping hands who cannot pre- 
sent their tickets, what a pretty situation he will bein, in a foreign port, 
supposing his crew or a part of it runs away. I do not know if there 1s 
a clause to meet such a contingency ; if not, he must be content to take 
any foreigners that offer, if he can get them, or obtain men from the 
slups of war. 

It is probable desertions will not be so frequent as before the Act came 
into operation, but we may reasonably believe that ard will occur, and 
 padigar ye! in the American ports, whilst the seaman has not the pnvi- 

ee of leaving a disagreeable captain without the dernier resort of run- 
ning away. I have done my duty as a patriot, to others must be left 


the decision. 


ne ag I Ay IS PA Rl ag Ley MAELO? “ee 


Ice 1n THE Nosru Atiantic.-By W. C. Redfield. 


Or the various dangers which beset the path of the mariner, perhaps 
there are none which excite to more vigilance than the known or ex- 
pected proximity of ice. In some frequented portions of the Atlantic 
Ocean the ice appears almost every year, in the various forms of field- 
ice, floes, and massive ice-islands, drifted from the arctic regions by the 
constant action of the polar currents. These ice-bearing currents, in 
flowing towards the South, must necessarily incline towards the western 
limits of the ocean owing to the increased velocity of the diurnal rotation 
of the earth’s surface, as we depart from the poles; a law well under- 
stood as regards the currents of air which form the trade-winds. 
Hence it is that on and near the Banks of Newfoundland these ice-cur- 
rents are found to cross the usual track of vessels bound from the ports 
of Europe to Northern America. 

The quantity of ice which appears on this route of navigation in dif- 
ferent years, is exceedingly various. It is sometimes seen as early in 
the year as January, and seldom later than the month of August. From 
March to July is its most common season. It is found most frequently 
to the west of longitude 44°, and to the eastward of longitude 52°; but 
icebergs are sometimes met with as far eastward as longitude 40°, and in 
some rare cases, even still further towards Europe. 

Experience has shown that the proximity of ice is far less hazardous 
than rocks and shoals ; and this floating danger would be still less for- 
midable were it not for the fogs and mists which it often causes. The 
thermometer has been often held up as affording sure indications of an 
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approach to ice, by the reduction of temperature shown both in the air 
and water, and these indications are important, and should by no means 
be neglected. But there may be many cases of approach to ice where 
a reliance upon the thermometer alone could not afford security. 

[On the chart, which is annexed, to Mr. Redfield’s paper, are indicated 
numerous positions in which ice has been seen and reported on the com- 
mon route of navigation, chiefly since 1832. It extends along the east 
coast of Newfoundland, down to 40° N., and to 40° W. | 

Although little or no ice be seen in one passage, or even in man 
times crossing the Atlantic, yet it has been frequently met in mick 
quantities as seemed to indicate a vast, or indefinite extension of the 
ice-fields, towards the polar seas. And from the inexhaustibility of 
the sources of supply, and the permanent character of srt eae currents, 
we may infer that there is no spot of ocean within the influence of these 
currents, which has not at some time been covered with ice. 

A recital of the various authorities and marine reports from which our 
ice chart has been compiled, might prove more tedious than useful. The 
following, selected from many others, may serve as examples of the cases 
in which the ice has been noticed by navigators. 

Ship Eli Whitney, Harding, April 7, 1836, sea account :— Wind 
8.S.W. and thick fog ; ordered the temperature of the water to be 
tried every half-hour ; at 6 P.M. water 36°; passed. small ice island; ship 
going west all night three knots; 6 A.M., water 34°; at 8 A.M., water 
314°, passed considerable quantities of ice. At 10 a.m., now a large 
field of ice a-head, which extended to the north and south as far as the 
eye could reach ; entered it, in expectation of finding an opening to west- 
ward. After proceeding a cable’s length, wore round, and stood out as 
we went in, and then hauled the ship on the wind to the S.E. Longi- 
tude by account, 47° 06’ W., latitude by account 44° 41’ N.—April 8, 
wind S.S.W., stood to the S.E. till 5 a.m. ; water 46° ; tacked ship to 
the westward. At noon water 44°; latitude by observation, 44° 35’, 
longitude by chronometer, 46° 56’.—April 9, wind S.S.W. and foggy. 
At 4P.M., water 34° ; wore ship to the S.E. At midnight water 44°; 
tacked ship to the westward. At 8 a.m., wind shifted N.W., and cleared 
off the fog ; three large islands of ice in sight ; water 44°; latitude by 
observation, 44° 17’ N., longitude by chronometer, 47° 50’ W.—Apnil 
10, wind N.W.; passed six large islands; water in vicinity of the ice 
40°, latitude by observation, 43° 09’, longitude oY chronometer, 48° 55’. 
—April 11, passed four large islands of ice this day ; at 8 A.M., sounded 
and found bottom with 42 fathoms ; water 35°; latitude by observation, 
43°; longitude by chronometer, 50° 36’ W. 

Ship Samuel Wright, Allen, March 18, 183-. Latitude 43°, longi- 
tude 48° 43’ At 8 p.m. very foggy, came nearly in contact with a very 
large island of ice about 150 feet hi ah and one cafe in leng th; the weather 
extemely cold, kept the ship under easy sail. At 5 p.m. fell in with an 
English brig, and were informed we were standing for more ice, and that 
she had been for five days surrounded with it, extending from latitude 
45° to 43°, and found no opening to the westward. Kept company 
during the night, and fell in with more ice ; in the morning no ice in 
sight. 

Ship Fama, Winsor, March, 183-, in latitude 44° 30’, longitude 
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48°, fell in with an immense field of ice ; tacked chip to the eastward, 
and stood off aud on two days. Wind changed to N.E., and run 
45 miles S.W., and passed the point of ice in latitude 43° 25’ longitude 
4S° 50’. 

The Bntish Tar, Hanby, left the Gulf of St. Lawrence 29th June, 
and passed through the Straits of Belle Isle. On the 3d of July, about 
15 miles eastward of Belle Isle, found the passage quite blocked up with 
very heavy fields of ice, which obliged us to put back to an anchorage. 
On the 6th again made the ice, and found it more open; passed 
through about seventy miles of it. On the eastern edge, fell in with 
nine brigs, a ship, and a barque, standing off and on, waiting for a pas- 
sage into the Straits. The icebergs were very numerous and inmensely 
large, as far to the eastward as longitude 48°. 

Ship Oneida, Funk, May 4th, 1841, latitude 43° 40’, longitude 50°, 
passed a number of large icebergs ; saw ice as far west as longitude 53°. 

The bng Anne, of Poole, William Dayment, master, sailed from Greens- 
pond, Newfoundland, [N.E. coast,] 1Y¥th of January, 1821, and in the 
evening encountered several floating islands of ice. On the following 
morning, at sunrise, the ship was so completely enveloped in ice that 
there appeared no means of escape, even from the tops of the masts. 
The ice, in its whole extent, rose about fourteen feet above the surface 
of the water ; it drifted towards the south-east, and bore the ship along 
with it twenty-nine successive days. On the 17th of February, Capt. 
D. being 300 miles East of Cape Race,* in latitude 44°, 37 North, 

rceived an opening to the south-east, and succeeded in disengaging 
ee lf From the 29th of January to the 3rd of February, the brig 
only made four miles a day ; and during the 29 days this navigation 
lasted, he descried near 100 very extensive mountains of compact ice. 

Ship Isabella, Meredith, struck an iceberg on the 9th of May, 1841, 
in latitude 42° 2’, longitude 43° 45’. The iceberg broke through the 
bows, and caused the ship to fill with water so fast that the crew had 
barely time to take to the boats, without water, provisions, or clothing : 
the alae immediately went down, or disappeared in the fog. The crew 
continued in the boat until the afternoon of the 11th, when they were 
picked up by the Kingston, of Hull, bound to Pictou. 

Ship Lowell, on the 10th March, 1842, at 9 a.m, latitude 44° 15’, 
longitude 48° 30’, came in contact with a field of ice ; was at that 
time steering W.N.W., with the wind. Tacked and stood to the east- 
ward two hours, when she again tecked to the westward. At 2 A.M., 
again fell in with the ice. Continued beating to the southward, and 
falling in with the ice on the west tack till March 13th. Passed the 
southern extremity of the field in latitude 42°, longitude 49° 15’, having 
seen it extending in a N.N.E. and S.S.W. direction, nearly 150 miles. 

A published letter from Capt. Hosken, of the steam-ship Great West- 
ern, says: “April 18th, 1841, the ship steering west, at 6 P.M., first 
saw one iceberg on the starboard bow, at 7h. 30m. passed it ; at that time 
four or five others in sight ; at 9h. 15m. p.M., passed several small pieces of 
ice,—slowed the engines. Ina few minutes after, the ship was sur- 


rounded with light field ice, which appeared similar to a field I ran 


© That this position was obtaincd by chronometer appears doubtful. 
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through on the 11th of Feb , 1839. This induced me to go slowly, 
with the hope of getting a as I had done on that occasion ; but 
by 9h. 30m. finding it closely packed, and much thicker prudence dictated 
our escape by the same channel we had entered. I then stopped and 
attempted to get the ship’s head to the eastward, by turning ahead and 
astern until there was room for her to come round ; in the course of this 
operation the ship had occasionally (at least) two [streaks heel given by 
either wheel passing over large masses of ice. At 10h. 15m., succeeded in 
getting the ship’s head to the eastward, and by 11 P.m., entirely clear. 
From that time went slowly, passing send icebergs ; the night at 
times very clear, the aurora borealis very bright. At 3h. 30m. a.m., of the 
19th again got embayed in the ice ; stopped, hauled short round on 
our heel, and steered out E.b.S., coasting the ice for five or six miles. 
At 4h. 20m. kept her to the westward, running through innumerable ice- 
bergs until 8h. 30m., when we passed the last iceberg and field of ice.” 

“When the sun arose the ice was visible as far as the eye could reach, 
in an unbroken line from N.E.b.E., by the northward to N.W.b.W. ; 
at the same time icebergs innumerable in every direction, forming one of 
the most magnificent sizhts I ever beheld.” 

‘“‘The first iceberg we saw was in latitude 43°, longitude 48° 30’; and 
the last in latitude 42° 20’, longitude 50°. I am quite sure there was 
an unbroken field of that extent, and from what I heard from Capt. Baily, 
of the packet ship South America, I have no doubt the field ice extended, 
with very little break, to latitude 40° 30’, where Capt. B. fell in with it 
on the morning of the 18th. Several other ships also fell in with it in 
the same longitude, and were completely stopped, giving them an oppor- 
tunity of killing seals, which were on it in great numbers. Some of the 
icebergs I estimate at little, if at all less than a mile long, and from 150 
to 200 feet high. This field of ice was in large masses, some of them 
not less than 20 feet square, by six feet thick, or more.” 

‘The temperature of the water, when within two miles of the first 
iceberg seen, fell suddenly from 50 degrees to 36 degrees ; air 40 degrees 
to 36 degrees, When in the ice, the water was 25 degrees, air 28 de- 
grees; during the remainder of the night and following morning the 
water was not higher than 30 degrees, nor the air higher than 32 de- 
grees. Immediately after passing the last ice, the water became 36 and 
the air 42 degrees.’ 

Brig Cynosure, on the 23rd, 24th, and 25th of July, 1842, latitude 
42°, longitude 49° 30’, saw large icebergs, and was two days among the 
ice. Saw an island of ice that was éstimated to be 200 feet above the 
water, and saw several other islands in longitude 54°. 

Ship England, Bartlett, April, 1842, latitude 41° 29’, longitude 49°, 
saw a large number of icebergs. 

Brig Byron, Pierson, April, 1842, latitude 42° 18’ longitude 50°, saw 
four large islands of ice, one about 200 feet high and three miles long. 
Saw it 30 miles off. 

British brig Peace, Robson, May 9th, 1844, made the ice in latitude 
46° 52’, longitude 46° 30’, being bound to the Gulf of St. Lawrence, 
and was soon so completely imbedded in a large field of fragments that 
escape was impossible. She remained fast until the 13th without injury, 


when in the night a gale of wind set in, crowding the large cukes down 
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fast upon the efdes and bulwarks of the vessel, which, from being in bal- 
last, was soon stove in by the immense weight. On the 14th the small 
boats were got out and stocked with provisions, &c., and in the night of 
the same day the brig was abandon Captain R. with crew and boats 
remained upon the ice until the 18th, being unable to get into clear 
water, and on that day were taken off, in latitude 46° 50’, longitude 45° 
42’, by the ship Copernicus, after much suffering. 

Ship Burgundy, Wotton, in May, 1844, from the latitude 45° 30’, 
longitude 45°, to latitude 43° 30’, longitude 48°, was completely sur- 
rounded by icebergs and drift ice ; lay to four nights, owing to the den- 
sity of the fog ; saw an iceberg two miles in length ; no ice seen on the 
banks 


Ship Virginia, Allen, latter part of January, 1844, was 34 hours fast 
in the ice. On the banks, in a hurricane, lost foresail and main-topsail, 
—saw large quantities of ice. 

Ship Swanton, Heath, from 18th to 21st July, 1842, experienced thick 
foggy weather, latitude 43°, and longitude 49° to 54°, passed upwards 
of 300 icebergs, some of them very large ; came near being wrecked on 
them, having run between two large islands in the night, which nearly 
rubbed the ship on each side before we discovered them, notwithstanding 
all hands were upon the look out. 

Captain William Weir, bound eastward, gave the following account. 
On the 9th of March, 1787, latitude 42° N., longitude 55° 40’ W., was 
called by the mate to sce a large ridge of breakers: altered my course 
from E.S.E. to S., the appearance of breakers being N.N.E. and trend- 
ing from E.N.E. and W.S.W. March 11th, latitude 43° 34’, found 
myself in the midst of a large body of ice, trending E.N.E. and W.S. W. ; 
soon got through. March 13th, latitude 44° 03’, at 8 a.m. made a large 
body of ice, extending beyond view from mast head, and trending N.E. 
b.E. and S.W.b.W. At 10P.M., meta larger body of ice, which entirely 
stopped the ship’s way. On the morning of the 14th found myself en- 
closed, and could see no water from mast-head, except one small hole, 
into which I pressed the ship ; in 23 fathoms water on the grand bank. 
In this dismal situation lay with my sails hauled up, till 21st March, see- 
ing no sea from main-top-gallant-mast-head. On the 17th went on the 
ice to take a view of an island of ice which bore from us W.S.W. We 
set out at 12 o'clock, and travelled one hour and thirty-five minutes before, 
we reached it. We found it aground in 25 fathoms, the main body pass- 
ing fast by it, setting S.E. two anda half miles an hour, as I judged. 
On our return, having been absent three hours, the ice island bore W.N. 
W., having altered four points. 

On the first day of January, 1844, Captain Burroughs, in the ship 
Sully, met with an iceberg in the Atlantic, in latitude 45° longitude 
48°, This is earlier in the winter than any other case which we have 
met with. Capt. B. states that he had met with ice near this position 
on the Ist of February, on a former voyage. 

In September 1822, Captain Couthouy saw an iceberg aground on 
the eastern edee of the grand bank, in latitude 43° 18’, longitude 48° 
30’. Sounding three miles inside of it, the depth was found to be 105 
fathoms. Inthe month of August, 1827, the same observer, while cross- 
ing the banks in latitude 46° 30’, longitude 48° W., paseed within less 
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than a mile of a large iceberg which was stranded in between 80 and 90 
fathoms water. He was so near as to perceive, distinctly, large frag- 
ments of rocks and quantities of earthy matter imbedded in the sides of 
the iceberg, and to see, from the fore yard, that the water for at least a 
quarter of a mile round it was full of mud, stirred up from the bottom by 
the violent rolling and crushing of the mass. 

On the 27th of April, 1829, Captain Couthouy passed, in latitude 36° 
10’ N., longitude 39° W., (probably South of the gulf stream,) an_ice- 
berg, estimated to be a quarter of a mile long, and from 80 to 100 feet 
high. It was much wasted in its upper portion, which was worn and 
broken into the most fanciful shapes. In 1831, at daylight.of the 17th 
of August, latitude 36° 20’ N., longitude 67° 45’ W., upon the southern 
ede of the gulf stream, he fell in with several small icebergs, in such 
proximity to each other as to leave little doubt of their being fragments 
of a large one, which, weakened by the high temperature of the surround- 
ing water, had fallen asunder during a strong gale which had prevailed 
from the south-east. [Silliman’s Journal, Vol. XLII, 18+2.] 

Ship St. James, Meyer, July 12, 1844, latitude 44°, longitude 47° 
12', passed 12 large ice-bergs ; July 20th, passed 25 do. ; and July 
2Ist, passed 30 do.,—latitude 43° 60’, longitude 52° 26’, saw the last 
of it. ' 

Ship Formosa, Crawford, June 18th, 1842, latitude 38° 40’, longitude 
47° 20’, saw an iceberg 100 feet high and 170 teet long. 


(To be continued.) 





On Tue STATIONARY CLOUDS or THE St. LAWRENCE. 
By William Kelly, M.D. Surgeon, R.N. 


Stationary clouds are objects of attention wherever they happen to be 
observed. They are most frequently seen over mountains, and are pro- 
perly regarded amongst the surest indications of approaching changes of 
weather. They are natural hypgrometers, and shew pretty nearly the 
height in the atmosphere at which the temperature of the air and its 
dew point coincide ; the plane of saturation, which is higher or lower, 
according as the mass of the air, is more or less dry. 

Various modes of accounting for these clouds have been put forth 
from time to time, as any new fact in physics seemed to bear on the 
subject , but none of them are free from serious objections. The object 
of this paper is to propose an explanation, derived in a great measure 
from circumstances that attend low wet fogs, which depend on local 
causes, and differ from clouds only in their position. During the last 
sixteen years we have had repeated opportunities of observing the state 
both of the air and surface that attends these fogs, while employed in 
the survey of the Gulf and river St. Lawrence ; and have ascertained 
afew facts connected with them, which I think may be applied with ad- 
Hanis in an enquiry intothe causes of clouds in their nature equally 
be: 

The low fogs, which depend on local causes, usually occur in fine 
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weather. We found that they were formed when the air was almost, 
or wholly charged with moisture ; and when the temperature of the 
water, on which they rested, either exceeded that of the air, or was con- 
siderably below it. 

Fogs formed by condensation of the vapour, that rises from water 
warmer than the air, are frequently seen in the Gulf of St. Lawrence ; 
where fogs from an opposite condition of air and water are of rare oc- 
currence. The difference of temperature in these cases is generally 
small, and seldom more than four or five degrees of Fahrenheit. We 
had frequently occasion to remark that these fogs were less dense at 
night than during the day ; that they almost always begun with a 
breeze, and, up to @ certain extent, became thick as the breeze 
freshened.* 

The fogs, which are the consequence of a warm moist air resting on a 
cold surface, are met chiefly in the estuary, about the island of Bic, 
where, from local causes, the water is always cold. Between this place 
and the Gulf, fogs of the same kind occur, when calms succeed to gales, 
as the temperature of the surface water, on such occasions, sinks often 
below 40° in Midsummer. We also saw fogs from the same cause, in 
the strait of Belle-isle, where the temperature of the surface water is 
sometimes as low as 32° in July and August. 

Cont to the fogs over warm water, these are most dense in a 
calm ; light winds too tend to dispel them; and we have never seen 
them continue when there was a fresh breeze. The temperature of the 
water was in every case considerably lower than that of the air: we found 
the difference often from 15 to 20 degrees of Fahrenheit, and seldom so 
little as five or six. 7 

The first locality of stationary clouds to which I would direct atten- 
tion, is over cataracts. These are of rare occurrence, as the vapour that 
rises from the cataracts is usually condensed in the form of a column of 
mist ascending from the water. I have had but two opportunitics of 
seeing clouds in such a situation,—once over the Chaudiere, and once 
over the Montmorency Falls, two remarkable cataracts in the vicinity of 
Quebec. A column of mist is frequently observed over these cataracts 
as the Winter sets in ; for at this season the water of the rivers is much 
warmer than the air, and the quantity of vapour given out by it is in- 
creased in these places, by its fall from a considerable height. On one 
occasion when the cold set in intensely at the close of November, in lieu 
of this column of mist,f a small well defined cumulus rested steadily 
over the Chaudicre Fall, at an elevation of three or four hour hundred 
feet. Thesky at the time was clear ; there was a fresh westerly breeze ; 
the temperature of the air 4° Fah. 

On another occasion, a friend called my attention to a light cloud 
resting over the Fall of Montmorency ; while numerous similar clouds 


© The temperature of the surface water in the Gulf of St. Lawrence, at a 
distance from the shore, does not suffer any material reduction from the agita- 
tion of the water by a moderate breeze; but it often sinks considerably in con- 
sequence of a strong gale, which mingles the surface water with the colder 

‘er beneath. 

| This column of mist will be remembered by all who have visited the Falls 

Nigara, where it is very remarkable.—Ep. N.M. 
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were borne pastit by the wind. This occurred on an afternoon in May, 
with a fresh north-east wind, and after very heavy constant rain in the 
early part of the day. 

In these cases it is clear that the vapour that rose from the falling 
water was precipitated by a cold moist wind. They also shew another 
fact of some importance in an inquiry into the causes of clouds, namely, 
that vapour has a tendency to mse perpendicularly from its source, and 
is not greatly detlected from that direction even by strong winds. © 

The clouds over mountains are either formed on the mountains’ tops, 
descending more or less down their sides ; or else rest stationary at some 
height above the summit. The first are frequently seen before or after 
ieee rain; the last usually in fine weather. With the first the sky is 
mostly overcast, with the last it is generally clear ; or if there should be 
clouds over the plane country, they are lighter than those over the 
mountains, and at a much higher level. In places near the coast the 
clouds which envelope the mountains, wholly or partially, for the most 
part occur with a sea breeze ; while those that rest over them frequently 
accompany land winds. These last may be often seen forming over the 
mountains to the north of Quebec on the forenoon of a fine day, remain- 
ing fixed in the afternoon, diminishing-as the sun approaches the ho- 
rizon, and disappearing altogether when it sets. 

If we watch the growth of a cloud formed on a mountain’s top, which 
we often can do from the time it commences, as a mere speck, we 
must suppose that either the cold surface of the mountain is condensing 
the vapour of a warm saturated air ; or that a cold damp air is condens- 
ing the vapour that ascends from beneath. 

A great objection to the first supposition is that the cloud is often 
accompanied by a fresh breeze ; since such a breeze is most unfavourable 
to the existence of the fog, which depends on the precipitation of vapour 
from the air by a cold surface. A second objection scarcely less weighty 
arises from the difficulty of conceiving that the temperature of the sur- 
face of a mountain, free from snow, can ever be so much lower than that 
of the passing air, as it scems necessary that the temperature of water 
should be when the fog is formed over it ; and it is extremely improba- 
ble that such should be the case when a cloud is formed during the day, 
after the surface of the mountain has been more or less exposed to the 
heating influence of the sun’s rays. 

On the other hand the probabilities are all in favour of the second 
supposition, namely, that vapour which rises from beneath is precipitated 
by a moist cold wind. First, the cloud 1s usually formed during a fresh 
breeze, which we find to be most favourable to the production of fogs over a 
warm moist surface ; next the excess of temperature in the surface only 
requires to be a few degrees above that of the passing air; and, lastly, 
in the case of clouds altogether above the mountain there is no contact 
with the surface ; while their permanence during the day, and their dis- 
appearance at night accord with what we have observed respecting the 
fos over warm water ; which although they did not disappear altogether 
during the night, became much less dense than in the day-time. 

The analogies are all in favour of the supposition that the cloud is a 
Se of the condensation of ascending vapour by a cold damp 
wind. 

ENLARGED SERIES.—NO. 6.—VOL..FOR 1845. 2R 
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The next enquiry is for the source of the excess of vapour in this par- 
ticular situation ; whether it proceeds from the mountain itself, or is 
brought thither by the wind from the neighbouring plains or sea. To 
me it seems most probable that it is given out chiefly, or altogether 
from the mountain itself. In the first place it is evident that more 
vapour is given out by a mountain, than by any portion of level country 
satal in ata to its fee ; in neat of ‘he much surface 
for evaporation afforded by the elevated land; and the higher and 
steeper the mountain is, the more irregular cleft and broken in its form, 
the greater will the difference of surface be, and consequently the greater 
the amount of evaporation from it.* A second consideration is, that a 
portion of this surface is within or near the place of deposition. For 
with whatever celerity vapour may be diffused to a great distance under 
favourable circumstances, still as it chiefly spreads by the nascent vapour 
forcing upwards that which was previously generated must always be 
more dense near its source. It is true that the decrease of temperature 
that is due to height must cause some diminution of the amount of va- 
pour, which would otherwise be emitted from the elevated parts of a 
mountain’s surface ; but, in allowing for this, it should be remembered, 
the cold observed in ascending a mountain is not owing to any thing 
connected with the surface, which receives the warming influence of the 
sun as well, and in some aspects better than the plain below ; but to 
the winds that blow on it,f which are usually cold, partly in conse- 

uence of the inferior density of the air, but chiefly of its distance 
i m the general surface of the earth, the great source of atmospheric 
eat. 

Besides, it seems probable that the warmth of the ground favours the 
formation of ascending currents close along the surface of the mountains. 
By means of these currents much of the vapour exhaled by the moun- 
tain is conducted towards the top, and concentrated by the narrowing of 
the surface, as it approaches the summit. 

In the last place the clouds over cataracts shew that any consider- 


© When the tops of a range of hills are enveloped in a cloud, we often ob- 
;@erve that it descends lower wherever there is a transverse section; probably 
docause the evaporating surface is increased at that place. And when a cloud 
rests on a single hill, I have often remarked that it was lower in the clefts and 
vines, than on the rounded side of the hill. 


‘+ the top of Mount Tarn, at the southern extremity of the American con- 
52 feet high, Capt. King, a.x., found the temperature of the air in 
situation to be 39°°5, its due point 36°. In a sheltered spot, close 
' feet) the temperature of the air was 48°, its due point 41°. At 
‘ mountain the air was so dry, that no dew was deposited on the 
‘hough the temperature was reduced 30°. 
scale we sometimes see the vapour of an entire surface rise from 
«tor ridge of a wet substance. 
very large man was suffering from inflammation of his leg, 
his horse. The leg which was hot and much swollen, 
«et cloth, and kept in a horizontal position, in a very cold 
‘on from the cloth seemed to have been all collected to- 
~ skin, from which it rose in a thin sheet of vapour, No 
from any other part of the leg. 
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able excess of vapour, rising into the air at particular points, is not borne 
to a distance by even fresh winds ; although there can be no doubt 
that the air becomes more moist in passing over sources of considerable 
evaporation. 

Every thing that tends to saturate the general mass of the air with 
moisture, or to lower the plane of saturation, must contribute to the 
production of these clouds. This may be done in two ways,—either by 
adding to the vapour contained in the air, which happens when the 
wind passes over a warm moist surface ; or by lowering its temperature 
to the point of precipitation, which often occurs when it passes over a 
cold one. In one or other of these ways we can always trace the con- 
nexion between these clouds and the sea breezes, during which they are 
80 frequently formed. 

Stationary clouds very analogous to those under consideration, are 
often seen over islands, when the sky over the sea is clear. But in these 
latter a new feature may be noticed ; for we have seen them formed 
over the low islands of the Gulf of St. Lawrence, such as Anticosti, 
Prince Edward, and the Magdalens, almost as frequently as over the 
mountains of Cape Breton or Newfoundland.* 

The clouds in many of these cases like those which rest over moun- 
tains in fine weather, were formed when the surface of the earth had 
been for several hours exposed to the heating influence of the sun ; and 
were often seen forming towards noon, when fine warm weather suc- 
ceeded to heavy or constant rains. We saw some cases of this kind at 
the Magdalen Islands, and could trace the growth of the clouds, from 
the first small speck formed over each of the islands of the chain. 

On some occasions it would appear that the vapour given out by the 
heated land, was instantly precipitated by a cold moist breeze from the 
water ; and then we saw a small island covered with fog, while the sea 
around was free from it.f 

The depositions of vapour in these cases were formed over small is- 
lands, surrounded by a considerable extent of cold sea. The converse of 
this occurred in the next, where a small extent of cold water was sur- 
rounded by land. 

In August, 1835, our vessel lay in Forteau Bay, in the Strait of 
Bellisle. This bay is about three files deep, and nearly the same extent in 
width. Its sides are formed of hills of sandstone, running almost parallel to 
each other, and stretching to some distance inland, forming a valley 
through which a river winds, and discharges its waters into the head of 
the bay. There had been heavy rain all the morning of the 31st., but 
the weather cleared up towards noon. A gale had set in from south- 


® When seen near the horizon, they generally present the form of a cumuli; 
and they are so exactly over the land, that we gould often infer from them how 
far, and in what direction a low island extended, while the land was still much 
below the horizon. 

t This occurred at the small island of Bonaventure on the 28th of Sept. 
1832. The island was clear all the morning, but was covered with a mist at 
10 a.m., which thickened gradually. forming a dense fog in the afternoon. 
The sky was clear, with a moderate breeze from the south. The temperature 
of the air in the offing was 50°, the dew point 48°, the temperature of the sur- 
face water 48°. 
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west shortly before. During the afternoon low light clouds were seen 
constantly approaching the south-west side of the bay ; they beeame 
less dense as they advanced over the water, and soon wholly disappeared. 
At the same time similar clouds were seen forming over the north-east 
side of the bay. We could watch their growth from the first small 
speck ; and saw them increase in size and density as they drifted over 
the land to leeward. The clouds passed without interruption across the 
land at the head of the bay, and the sky over the land all round was 
thickly studded with flying clouds, while the space over the water re- 
mained clear. The temperature of the airon board was 57°, the dew 
point 56°, the temperature of the water 46.°5, the barometer 29.65. 

On the following day we had again fog and rain in the morning, 
which cleared away before noon. In the afternoon the clouds advanced 
before the wind in the same manner to the 8. W. side of the bay ; were 
soon dispelled on coming over the water, and reappeared over the land to 
leeward, the over the water continuing clear all the time. The 
wind was very from S.W., the temperature of the air 57°, that of 
the surface water 44°, the dew point 56°, the barometer 29.94. 

I was very desirous of ascertaining the temperature and dew point of 
the air on shore, on both these days, but was unable to land, from the 
very heavy surf on the beach. It is probable, however, that they did 
not differ much from what was observed on board, as the vessel lay near 
the shore, and on the windward side of the bay. But when the air 
passes over any considerable extent of cold water, we often find not onl 
that its ps, Soba vl is lessened, but that the dew point also is lowe 
though in a less degree. 

In the valley of the St. Lawrence I have often seen clouds restin 
over the high lands all day, while the sky over the water was clear ; an 
when night fell, the sky over the land e clear, while it became 
clouded over the river. 

Tm all these cases the clouds seem to have been formed by vapour, that 
sscemied directly from the surface beneath them. They were formed 

moist surfaces, while the sky was clear over the colder ones. 
to the clouds over the islands, when we consider that the sur- 
land in the cases we have seen, had been heated by the sun, 
gs little comparative influence on the surface of the surrounding 
waters of the gulf at no time attain a high temperature, 
“ remarkably cold sre ee ; that the land beside being 
eT 3a in man wet an ; that ration is con- 
. allready and still nore Boa rnarslies and rarestas and 
e clouds are most frequent after rainy weather, which 
surface, there seems little reason to doubt that they 
the condensation of vapour that rises from the land 

' from the water. 
dispersion of the clouds as they came over the 
rance over the land to leeward, can only be ac- 
‘principle. The plane at which the air was satu- 


~.3, in this case, to have been very low over the 
all : 






‘hich was rising constantly from ite moist, warm 
efore it reached to any considerable height. 
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The clouds thus formed appear to have been borne along in this satura- 


ted plane, and to have been, in some instances, increased as they advanced, 
by fresh supplies of vapour from below. But on reaching the space over 
the water, which from its coldness has rather a tendency to abstract moist- 
ure from the air, than to yield any to it, the plane of saturation seems to 
have been more elevated, and the cloud, entering a comparatively dry air, 
was soon dissolved. 

Even if any better mode should be offered for explaining the minute 
processes by which the clouds on these days were dissolved and re-formed, 
still it must be based on the principle of vapour rising from the land in 
greater quantity than from the water. In fact any evaporation from the 
water was wholly out of the question, as its temperature was from ten to 
twelve degrees below the dew point of the air. 

The alternation of clouds over the land and river may be readily ex- 
plained on the same principle. It is only necessary to remember that 
during the day the surface of the water is not nearly so much heated as 
the land, neither does it cool so much during the night. 





StTaRn-GAZING. 


Sm John Herschel, in his Treatise on Astronomy says, “ Almost all its 
conclusions stand in open and striking contradiction with those of super- 
ficial and vulgar observation ; and with what appears to every one, 
until he has understood and weighed the proofs to the contrary, the 
most positive evidence of his senses.” This would be found true if we 
were only to take into consideration the earth itself; but how many 
thousands are there in this country that even do not go that length. 
When a love of science and the means of appliances for furthering its 
perfection are combined in one and the same individual, and that indi- 
vidual is of the aristocracy, our gratification is increased to admiration. 
Is it not, Sir, delightful and refreshing, when we are pained by hearing 
of the frivolous pursuits of monied men; their dissipation, and love of 
pleasure unintellectual,—to turn round and observe a nobleman de- 
voting his time, his money, and his talent and patience to a mean for 
advancing our knowledge of astromomy ? Such a nobleman is Lord 
Rosse, and such a mean is his “ Monster Telescope,” which it appears 
has at last been directed towards the heavens. 

The slight glance which has been taken, and the objects reflected to 
the eye, serve to raise our curiosity exceedingly ; and as our satellite, 
the moon, is so “handy,” (only 240,000 miles distant), and “ the eye 
can see a star so far off, that 200,000,000 of miles is not a measurable 
fraction of the distance,” we hope to find Mr. Partington’s words realized, 
viz.— It isnot overstraining the fact to say, that with the very best in- 
struments, a portion of the mooun’s surface, 10 miles square, nay, one mile 
square, may be seen as minutely in proportion to its magnitude, as a 
surface one inch square can, by the naked eye, at the distance of 


ono foot.” Should this be accomplished with the Irish tube, we may, 
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perchance, catch a eight of the “ man-in-the-moon” napping, or the 
vespertillio-homo taking his leap into the cool lake ; fancies which how- 
ever seemingly absurd, may not prove more extravagantly strange, than 
objects that the great telescope may present eventually to the philoso- 
pher’s eye. 

What has already been seen, does not place the nursery saying of the 
moon being made of ‘“‘ green cheese” in that ridiculous light in which it has 
been held, though, of course, its literality needs no defence. But, what 
though it turn out after all to be nothing more than a sort of huge 
paper lantern! a film—a gaceous body, Daguerreotypeing a part of 
the earth’s surface upon its pale face, by the chemical action of the sun’s 
reflected light? How surprised the nomenclators of its mountains, 
volcanoes, icy shafts, &c., &c., would be to find they had been only 
looking at pictures of Hecla, the Nimaloogah, &c., &c. The plastic 
nature of the mind’s eye, and the ductile constitution of the imagination, 
have received much more extravagant impressions, than lie resolved in 
that fancy ; and indeed from the transient view already obtained, we 
must prepare ourselves for wonders within the illimitable field of the 
heavens mystery not yet dreamed of ! 

On the 15th of March, Sir James South witnessed the occultation of a 
star of the 7th magnitude by the moon: this star “instead of disappear- 
ing the moment the moon’s edge came in contact with it, apparently 
glided on the moon’s dark face, as if had been seen through a trans- 
parent moon, or, as if the star were between me and the moon. It 
remained on the moon’s disc nearly two seconds.” The cause of this 
phenomenon, says Sir James South, 1s involved in impenetrable mystery, 
we hope only for the present. With his 12-inch achromatic he says an 
observer isha at the moon ; with Lord Rosse’s six feet telescope, he looks 
into the moon. Hence what discoveries may we not expect ? 

Marvellous rumours are afloat on this subject ; it is said that Regulus 
is not a sphere, but a disc, the Nebula in Orion’s belt, a universe like our 
own, with sun, &c.* 

From your position in the scientific sphere, we hope, Mr. Editor, to 
see shortly, the sum of the discoveries made by the Irish tube, recorded 
in the Nautical. 

To the Editor, &c. - ATLAS. 





NAUTICAL RAMBLES.—THE LEEWARD STATION DURING THE WAR. 
Port Royal and its Associations. 


(Continued from page 242), 


WE had the gratification to see her at anchor, and spoke the force 
trader, who did not pass the Orange cays on that day: so much for 
trusting to opinion. 


® Literary Gazctte. 
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We heard the whole story. The Dons suspecting that we were watch- 
ing for the Bungos, which usually convey the specie from Chagres to 
Porto Bello, wisely delayed sending it by such conveyance. But having 
ascertained that the brig had anchored at the cays, they instantly shipped 
it in a fast sailing schooner, commanded by a clever man, who, it has 
been shown played his part remarkably well, and which justified the con- 
fidence reposed in him by his employers. In order to complete the de- 
ception, they sent off a bungy empty, by the usual route, inside the 
Orange cays: she was caught by our launch which lay concealed in the 
mangroves, and stole out like a moving bush; a piece of salt fish, a yam, 
and a few conch shells was the reward of our cunning ambuscadoes; the 
brig being at this time off Porto Bello, getting her reward for her know- 


ingress. 

We shall add one or two more examples which occurred to this brig 
of war, and as the yarns are strictly professional, and the shore and 
expanse of sea to which these relate may be considered, in the language 
of polite literature, Nautico-classical, from the association of the name of 
Francis Drake, (a descendant of whom we had on board,) and other re- 
nowned and enterprising seamen, perhaps they may be tolerated by the 
reader, who may be'fond of the romance of real life ; and if he happen 
to be naval, he may find the time bestowed on the perusal not unprofit- 
able, (which is our aim in these reminiscences,) as they embody serious 
points worth bearing in mind, and preserving for future use, for 

“Experience is a voice that calls attention, 
And when responded, robs doubts of apprehension.” 


There are two or three old adages, among thousands of others, worthy 
of every man’s consideration :—1. “A bird in the hand is worth two in 
the bush. ”2. “Do not put off till to-morrow that which may be done to 
day.” 3. “Delays are dangerous.” These may be strictly applied to 
the following case. 

One morning, having rounded San Blas, with a fine top-gallant breeze, 
all eyes on the gui vive, a strange sail was announced to eastward ; chase 
was immediately given. As we have already shown, fortune had been 
liberal to us so far in her fickle dispensations, as to throw an unusuall 
propitious opportunity in our way of closing accounts with her. Unhap- 
pily her bounteous favour was beyond the deserts of persons either wil- 
fully blind to, or sceptically perverse of her kind intentions; but as it 
was possible that a disappointment of such magnitude as that lately expe- 
rienced, might operate to insure at least a more careful vigilance on any 
future occasion, those whose voice had no share in the production of the 
lamentable miscast, entertained sanguine hopes that that notorious de- 
ceiver, opinion, was left behind in the bush, in the Orange cays. We 
shall see presently how far these hopes were realized. 

It was not long before the chase was made out to be a schooner, steer- _ 
ing on a course which would lead her to Carthagena. In a little time 
we were near enough to send the usual messenger to tell our wishies: 
she rounded to, and up went a little yellow and red-striped flag. ‘ Huzza, 
she’s a Spaniard,”—aye, a Spaniard ; *twas but a very few days before 
we had a “galloon,” (as Jack was wont to call ’em,) beckoning to us ; 
“opinion,” by way of a lark, turned her into a force trader: will that 
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, drieoromancer be playin his trick with:this, pethaps a gathoon” craft too ? 
twas quite delightful to meet so many good tempered, cpuntenandes a5 
sopneuwalked the! decks, as the above ejaculation’ escaped. our oracles. But 
geet ‘as such a'sightis at all times and it all places, it|may be, taken 
\foroeranted: that the few who) were too doubtful. to! smiley» would, have 
laughed: right out, loud and strong, could they’ bat have caught a glimpse 
of the thousands and thousands of dollars the Fates had. deprived them 
of. Where were they at this time ? srr ig a most circulating body. 
«Who knows,” said our staid mate—‘* Who knows but some of 
very dubbs may be stowed away in this craft”. 
t is surprising what a word, an idea, something unthought of will do. 
Even the doubters now smiled. My hopes, which had sunk to zero after 
the “naranjazo”, as we called it, magically rose at these words of m 
messmate, and why 2 I knew that there was head, common sense,! intel. 
ligence, perseverance, untiring zeal, professional skill and: tact,:a stout 
heart, and a ready hand (the other was shot through and useless) about 
him ; besides, I was absolutely green enough to believe that ithe sehooner 
and all in her, dollars “mucho muy mucho” of course, must needs, mow 
that she was alongside, belong to us 5 and that searcely any intervening 
untoward event could arrest her from us. How wise we are im our con- 
eeits | But 1 shall not anticipate. his was an incident that had enough 
of romance in it to make it agreeable to the young mind imbued with 
the exciting tales of other times ; and the atmosphere was the very same 
“which the wild and lawless heroes of old breathed, but there was this 
‘yedeeming difference between our pursuits and theirs, we were lawful 
‘plunderers, they, in the majority of cases, marauders without right, 
“principle or humanity. Alas ! for the Spaniard, from the. first of 
d'"this adopted explorer, to the 4d when the spirit of Revolution rus ed 
ith tt 2 wild career of a whirlwind over the western world, nor peace, 














~ mor quiey te 
What are man’s aspiring designs ¢ What his will, his consummate 
it exercise of power, his grinding inhumanity to his kind, his dust 
, his pride | vain-glory ? What are all these? Will they 
m augh the decrees of heaven cry aloud for vengeance? 
re? 2 “feather borne by the blast, an abject, pal thing, ¢rawl- 
e dust of hi own creation. A lesson and a moral for sueceed- 

» uet'the haughty Castillian answer. | 
m we 6 our wn salt-water here, What is in avsailor's: life 
: “What is there amid the world of blue waters. » Now 


e plan sora? , 
sato black and sparkling ridges, rushing 
ipetuous propa jon’ of eagle’s wings, maddened as it/were, 
Y wher terious breath of the sightless wind }) What is 
s@ transition: tor rivet hint to ‘his aqueous home ? Ave these 
Snoweneorchéd by® a ‘vertical ‘sun 5 now shivering” in the 
re imploring heaven for one drop of the colourless ‘liquid 
; is pa ched tongue ; now dripping in the co ious fro- 
aving one'fresh morsel to mitigate the bn fer- 
—ane 1 feasting to satiety upon the dainty turtle ; 
ee tench the and resolute amid. the din of 
ee a dream ? sinking; helpless as a neweborn 
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infant, into the arms of Death, yellow and inanite!_ Good Heavens ! by 
what fatality are men bound to such a state? The question is not mine, 
it is the shoreman’s. We could answer him in full, but he would not 
eomprehend our nautical logic ; with the substitution, therefore, of a 
word or two, and for the reason that, it will occupy less space, we shall 
merely add, as a quid (he is at liberty to chew it) pro quo, six lines of 
the noble bard. 
*¢ The sailor wends through many a pleasant place, 
Though sluggards deem it but a foolish chase, 
And marvel men should quit their easy chair, 
The toilsome way, and long, long league to trace; 
Oh! there is sweetness in the ocean air, 
And life, that bloated ease can never hope to share.” 


The mate was sent on board the prize, which lay with her sails down, 
3 few fathoms off, to overhaul her ; and he was directed to send the 
master of her on board the brig. He was soon upon her deck, rather in- 
dependently making his salaam, and mouthing the universal first compli- 
ment of civilization, “ Buenas dias.” All eyes were, of course, fixed 
upon the stranger: he was a young man, swarthy, and wearing a bold 
determined air. His costume was that generally worn by the Spanish 
seamen—a broad wove straw sombrero, brown jacket, and striped trousers. 
The whisper instantly went round “ He’s not a Spaniard.” 

Old “ Soundings,” (a Yankee, ) having led a very roving life had ob- 
tained a patent from Neptune, as “ Maestro de lengua,” patois, of course, 
like my essays! He was very fidgetty, now lengthening his neck half 
a fathom, throwing forth one of his broad stares, which he thought must 
confound the most resolute, now drawing up, uttering a sonorous hem, 
“ Aye! aye! we shall see.” The stranger in his turn, and knit 
his brow, squirting the tobacco juice out of the port by which he was 
standing, and thus looks were exchanged for a minute or two, Muta 
having thrown her spell around. It was a strange sight; I began to 
wonder what was brewing, and could not help fancying the confounded 
necromancer “ opinion ” which had so strangely deceived us already, was 
about to play his tricks again, when our old Yankee advanced a step and 
addressing himself to the erect figure before him, said sternly, “ Are 
you a Spaniard!” “Si, Senor, como veis ;” was the ready answer. 
**Oh ? you understand English then ?” “ Yes !” was the laconic reply. 
“ Ah! what’s your cargo ”” “Oh! nothing but cocoa-nuts.” ‘‘ Cocoa- 
nuts ! cocoa-nuts !” “ Psha !” repeated simultaneously by the standers- 
by. The captain laughed and turned upon his heel, then, as if a sudden 
thought had struck him, jumped upon a gun, and hailed the schooner. 
“‘ Mizen, what has she got in?” The schooner had drifted to some 
distance from the brig. The mate putting his hand to his mouth as a 
substitute for the trumpet, replied, “Chock up to the hatchway with 
cocoa-nuts, Sir, unhusked: there are two carronades unmounted on 
deck.” “ Ah!” said the captain, ‘“‘ Nodoubt she was going to fit out at 
Carthagena as a privateer ;” stepping down, he addressed himself to the 
supposed renegado :—‘ Cocoa-nuts are rather a light cargo, I suppose 
you have some silver bars by way of ballast ?” The grinders were at 
work upom the tobacco, and relieving his mouth of the juice, he 
replied with a shrug, and a very significant turn up of the lips. 
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The next enquiry is for the source of the excess of vapour in this par- 
ticular situation ; whether it proceeds from the mountain itself, or is 
brought thither by the wind from the neighbouring plains or sea. To 
me it seems most probable that it is given out chiefly, or altogether 
from the mountain itself. In the first place it is evident that more 
vapour is given out by a mountain, than by any portion of level country 
equal in extent to its base ; in consequence of the much larger surface 
for evaporation afforded by the elevated land; and the higher and 
steeper the mountain is, the more irregular cleft and broken in its form, 
the greater will the difference of surface be, and consequently the greater 
the amount of evaporation from it.* A second consideration is, that a 
portion of this surface is within or near the place of deposition. For 
with whatever celerity vapour may be diffused to a great distance under 
favourable circumstances, still as it chiefly spreads by the nascent vapour 
forcing upwards that which was previously generated must always be 
more dense near its source. It is true that the decrease of temperature 
that is due to height must cause some diminution of the amount of va- 
pour, which would otherwise be emitted from the elevated parts of a 
mountain’s surface ; but, in allowing for this, it should be remembered, 
the cold observed in ascending a mountain is not owing to any thing 
connected with the surface, which receives the warming influence of the 
sun as well, and in some aspects better than the plain below ; but to 
the winds that blow on it,f which are usually cold, partly in conse- 
quence of the inferior density of the air, but chiefly of its distance 
ae the general surface of the earth, the great source of atmospheric 

eat. 

Besides, it seems probable that the warmth of the ground favours the 
formation of ascending currents close along the surface of the mountains. 
By means of these currents much of the vapour exhaled by the moun- 
tain is conducted towards the top, and concentrated by the narrowing of 
the surface, as it approaches the summit. 


In the last place the clouds over cataracts shew that any consider- 


© When the tops of a range of hills are enveloped in a cloud, we often 0% 
serve that it descends lower wherever there is a transverse section; probably 
because the evaporating surface is increased at that place. And when a cloud 
rests on a single hill, T have often remarked that it was lower in the clefts and 
ravines, than on the rounded side of the hill. 


_t Atthe top of Mount Tarn, at the southern extremity of the American con- 
tinent, 2852 feet high, Capt. King, n.n., found the temperature of the air in 
an exposed situation to be 39°°5, its due point 36°. In a sheltered spot, close 
by (within 3 feet) the temperature of the air was 48°, its due point 41°. At 
the foot of the mountain the air was so dry, that no dew was deposited on the 
hygrometer, although the temperature was reduced 30°. 


t On asmall scale we sometimes see the vapour of an entire surface rise from 
the highest point or ridge of a wet substance. 

In Dec. 1843, a very large man was suffering from inflammation of his leg, 
caused by a fall from his horse. ‘The leg which was hot and much swollen, 
was covered with a wet cloth, and kept in a horizontal position, in a very col 
room. The evaporation from the cloth seemed to have been all collected to- 
wards the ridge ot the skin, from which it rose in a thin sheet of vapour, No 
visible vapour arose from any other part of the leg, 
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able excess of vapour, rising into the air at particular points, is not borne 
to a distance by even fresh winds ; although there can be no doubt 
that the air becomes more moist in passing over sources of considerable 
evaporation. 

Every thing that tends to saturate the general mass of the air with 
moisture, or to lower the plane of saturation, must contribute to the 
production of these clouds. This may be done in two ways,—either by 
adding to the vapour contained in the air, which happens when the 
wind passes over a warm moist surface ; or by lowering its temperature 
to the point of precipitation, which often occurs when it passes over a 
cold one. In one or other of these ways we can always trace the con- 
nexion between these clouds and the sea breezes, during which they are 
so frequently formed. 

Stationary clouds very analogous to those under consideration, are 
often seen over islands, when the sky over the sea is clear. But in these 
latter a new feature may be noticed ; for we have seen them formed 
over the low islands of the Gulf of St. Lawrence, such as Anticosti, 
Prince Edward, and the Magdalens, almost as frequently as over the 
mountains of Cape Breton or Newfoundland.* 

The clouds in many of these cases like those which rest over moun- 
tains in fine weather, were formed when the surface of the earth had 
been for several hours exposed to the heating influence of the sun ; and 
were often seen forming towards noon, when fine warm weather suc- 
ceeded to heavy or constant rains. We saw some cases of this kind at 
the Magdalen Islands, and could trace the growth of the clouds, from 
the first small speck formed over each of the islands of the chain. 

On some occasions it would appear that the vapour given out by the 
heated land, was instantly precipitated by a cold moist breeze from the 
water ; and then we saw a small island covered with fog, while the sea 
around was free from it.f 

The depositions of vapour in these cases were formed over small is- 
Jands, surrounded by a considerable extent of cold sea. The converse of 
this occurred in the next, where a small extent of cold water was sur- 
rounded by land. 

In August, 1835, our vessel lay in Forteau Bay, in the Strait of 
Bellisle. This bay is about three sales deep, and see the same extent in 
width. Its sides are formed of hills of sandstone, running almost parallel to 
each other, and stretching to some distance inland, forming a valley 
through which a river winds, and discharges its waters into the head of 
the bay. There had been heavy rain all the morning of the 31st., but 
the weather cleared up towards noon. A gale had set in from south- 


® When seen near the horizon, they generally He the form of a cumuli; 
and they are so exactly over the land, that we could often infer from them how 
far, and in what direction a low island extended, while the land was still much 
below the horizon. 


t This occurred at the small island of Bonaventure on the 28th of Sept. 
1832. The island was clear all the morning, but was covered with a mist at 
10 am., which thickened gradually, forming a dense fog in the afternoon. 
The sky was clear, with a moderate breeze from the south. ‘The temperature 
of the air in the offing was 50°, the dew point 48°, the temperature of the sur- 
face water 48°. 
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west shortly before. During the afternoon low light clouds were seen 
constantly approaching the south-west side of the bay ; they became 
less dense as they advanced over the water, and soon wholly disappeared. 
At the same time similar clouds were seen forming over the north-east 
side of the bay. We could watch their growth from the first small 
speck ; and saw them increase in size and density as they drifted over 
the land to leeward. The clouds passed without interruption across the 
land at the head of the bay, and the sky over the land all round was 
thickly studded with flying clouds, while the space over the water re- 
mained clear. The temperature of the airon board was 57°, the dew 
point 56°, the temperature of the water 46.°5, the barometer 29.65. 

On the following day we had again fog and rain in the morning, 
which cleared away before noon. In the afternoon the clouds advanced 
before the wind in the same manner to the S.W. side of the bay ; were 
soon dispelled on coming over the water, and reappeared over the land to 
leeward, the sky over the water continuing clear all the time. The 
wind was very Pesh from S.W., the temperature of the air 57°, that of 
the surface water 44°, the dew point 56°, the barometer 29.94. 

I was very desirous of ascertaining the temperature and dew point of 
the air on shore, on both these days, but was unable to land, from the 
very heavy surf on the beach. It is probable, however, that they did 
not differ much from what was observed on board, as the vessel lay near 
the shore, and on the windward side of the bay. But when the air 
passes over any considerable extent of cold water, we often find not onl 
that its temperature is lessened, but that the dew point also is loeered, 
though in a less degree. j 

In the valley of the St. Lawrence I have often seen clouds resting 
over the high lands all day, while the sky over the water was clear ; and 
when night fell, the sky over the land became clear, while it became 
clonded over the river. 

In all these cases the clouds seem to have been formed by vapour, that 
ascended directly from the surface beneath them. They were formed 
over warm moist surfaces, while the sky was clear over the colder ones. 
In regard to the clouds over the islands, when we consider that the sur- 
face ot the land in the cases we have seen, had been heated by the sun, 
which has little comparative influence on the surface of the surrounding 
sea; that the waters of the gulf at no time attain a high temperature, 
and are often remarkably cold near the shores ; that the land beside being 
wooded is in many places wet and marshy ; that evaporation is very con- 
siderable from grass lands, and still more from marshes and forests ; and 
finally, that these clouds are most frequent after rainy weather, which 
moistens the whole surface, there seems little reason to doubt that they 
mre a consequence of the condensation of vapour that rises from the land 
by the cool moist wind from the water. 

In Forteau Bay the dispersion of the clouds as they came over the 
witer, and their reappearance over the land to leeward, can only be ac- 
counted for on the same principle. The plane at which the air was satu- 
rated with moisture, seems, in this case, to have been very low over the 
fand, #0 that the vapour which was rising constantly from its moist, warm 
puluce, wus precipitated before it reached to any considerable height. 
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The clouds thus formed appear to have been borne along in this satura- 


ted plane, and to have been, in some instances, increased as they advanced, 
by fresh supplies of vapour from below. But on reaching the space over 
the water, which from its coldness has rather a tendency to abstract moist- 
ure from the air, than to yield any to it, the plane of saturation seems to 
have been more elevated, and the cloud, entering a comparatively dry air, 
was soon dissolved. 

Even if any better mode should be offered for explaining the minute 
processes by which the clouds on these days were dissolved and re-formed, 
still it must be based on the principle of vapour rising from the land in 
greater quantity than from the water. In fact any evaporation from the 
water was wholly out of the question, as its temperature was from ten to 
twelve degrees below the dew point of the air. 

The alternation of clouds over the land and river may be readily ex- 
plained on the same principle. It is only necessary to remember that 
during the day the surface of the water is not nearly so much heated as 
the land, neither does it cool so much during the night. 





STaR-GAZING. 


Sm John Herschel, in his Treatise on Astronomy says, ‘* Almost all its 
conclusions stand in open and striking contradiction with those of super- 
ficial and vulgar observation ; and with what appears to every one, 
until he has understood and weighed the proofs to the contrary, the 
most positive evidence of his senses.” This would be found true if we 
were only to take into consideration the earth itself; but how many 
thousands are there in this country that even do not go that length. 
When a love of science and the means of appliances for furthering its 
perfection are combined in one and the same individual, and that indi- 
vidual is of the aristocracy, our gratification is increased to admiration. 
Is it not, Sir, delightful and refreshing, when we are pained by hearing 
of the frivolous pursuits of monied men ; their dissipation, and love of 
pleasure unintellectual,—to turn round and observe a nobleman de- 
voting his time, his money, and his talent and patience to a mean for 
advancing our knowledge of astromomy ? Such a nobleman is Lord 
Rosse, and such a mean is his “ Monster Telescope,” which it appears 
has at last been directed towards the heavens. 

The slight glance which has been taken, and the objects reflected to 
the eye, serve to raise our curiosity exceedingly ; and as our satellite, 
the moon, is so “ handy,” (only 240,000 miles distant), and “ the eye 
can see a star so far off, that 200,000,000 of miles is not a measurable 
fraction of the distance,” we hope to find Mr. Partington’s words realized, 
viz.—“ It isnot overstraining the fact to say, that with the very best in- 
struments, a portion of the moon’s surface, 10 miles square, nay, one mile 
syuare, may be seen as mimutely in proportion to its magnitude, as a 
surface one tnch square can, by the naked eye, at the distance of 
ono foot.” Should this be accomplished with the Irish tube, we may, 
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4 Diablo! no, we have ‘sand for ballast, but I don’t know whether thdre’s 

gold or silver dust in it.” ‘ You were going to fit. out'as a ‘privateer#? 
fh |. I’m sure.I can’t tell you that; she’s not much -fit. fon it, and if 
she was, where’s the money to come from. She belongs to:a poor ifisher+ 
man of the Bastimentos,” ‘What are you doing in her ?” “As to that, 
Senor, I am on business from Panama to Carthagena ; but 1 could! :get 
no conveyance, so I volunteered to take this craft for the poor old: Pes- 
cador, who wished to sell her for what she would fetch—she’s not mine, I 
wouldn’t give a marvedi for her.” 

It was curious to observe the different effect produced on the indivi- 
duals of the group gathered round the doubtful Spaniard. Expectation 
seemed struggling with disappointment to frame opinions, but none were 
openly expressed, because, perhaps, the circumstances of the case ap 
t00 equivocal to admit any of the party offering a suggestion. Neither 
was it possible to divine from any expression of the countenance of any 
one, what was passing within the sensorium commune. This state of 
inaction of the faculties may, not inaptly, be likened to the lexin 
condition of the weather, =e cat's paws rise up successively from 
ae of the compass, but will not fix in any quarter. I was gazing, 

ing too insignificant asa stripling to be mixed up in the consultation, 
with that vacant stare of wonder so often noticed in the simple open- 
mouthed rustic as he looks upon the farcical, but to him most surprising 
feats of Punch and Judy ! and I was just revolving in my siind whethice 
if it were possible to instil somewhat of the energy and activity, without 
the volubility of the notable pair, into our actions we should not be likely 
to secure a good prize, when, my reveries were cut short by an order to 
go on board the schooner and assist the mate in examining her. 

This, like a smart box on the ear, put new life into my flagging soul, 
and I was presumptuous enough to chink, as all gidd dicey axe apt th 
do, prematurely, that the spirit of the Cays had been Taid® at last ! 


(To be continued.) 





DEscrRiPTION OF LIGHTS ON BOTH SIDES OF THE BritIsH CHANWEL. 


Hythe, near Southampton, 26th, 18438. 
Sm.—Having often felt the want of a table exhibiting at one view 
the height and position of the various lights in the English Channel and 
West Indies, oe the enclosed will be found useful by many who 
are not furnished with all the information required on this subject. The 
lights on the Engleh coast are taken from McCullock’s Dictionary, 
according te the official statement published by the Admiralty, with a 
"sw exceptions, and the lights on the French ooast from the “ Desctiption 
iorpsnaire des Phares et Fanaux allumés sur les odtesde France, at ler, 
Mt. 1840,” published at Paris in June, 1840; longitudes reduced to 
i “an of Greenwich. The position and description of ‘the lights 

‘ Indies are principally taken from your valuable Magazine. 

‘er foreigners are puzzled with our Jan : ere, are 

deBinitions t to this dingle Anglo-Saxon sci = ™ ae Bin ae 
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I have added Rio’s table for ascertaining the distance from the visible 
horizon to the observer, according to the elevation of the eye, and to other 
objects according to the heights depressed under the same level, to afford 
a ready means of ascertaining the distance from the hght when first 


Tf 
will do m 


consider this worthy of a place in your valuable Magazine, you 
e a favour by inserting it at your earliest convenience, if not, 


please to return it with any remarks ae may be pleased to make. 


am, &c., 
Joon McDouca.u, 


Late Commander in the Service of the Royal Mail Steam 


To the Editor, §'c. 


Packet Company, and by appointment of the Court 
of Directors, Examiner in Navigation and Sea- 


manship of the Officers of that service. 


Distances from the visible horizon to the observer, according to the eleva- ° 
tion of the eye above the sea, and to lights or other objects according to the 
height depressed under the same leve.—From Mendoza Rio's Tables. 
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65| 9.2591165 14.753'265|18,696/370'22.0921570 27.420 
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ExaMPrLe. 


Observed Abaco light dipping in the horizon from a position aloft, 40 feet 
above the level of the sea. 





‘miles. dec. 
' Height of Abaco light above the level of the sea, 160 feet 14 527 — 
Height of the eye above the level of the sea, 40 fcet 7 264 ~ 
Distance from the light : ; ; < 21 791 





[The resulting distance from the light, “21°791,” should be increased by a 
twelfth part for the effects of refraction, making it 23.607 distant; and this 
should be observed as a general rule.—Sce Raper’s Navigation. —Ep.N.M. 
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No. |Colr. Height 
Names of Light. Latitude. | Longitude. | of | of Nature of | above | Description; 
North, East Lt. |Light} Light. Hq, W 
Rol Me | feet, 
Berbice 6 25 42/57 26 00} 1] w ifixed 30 light’ vessel 
Demerara 6 68 00/58 8 OO} 1] wi ,, 30 
0. 6 49 650158 1L 30) 1 Wi 3 100 |lighthouse 
Bacolet Pt. Tobago 1] Wh és 128 - 
- |Guadaloupe 16 10 29165 45 36,1, wi] ,, 108 fs 
St, Thomas 18 19 30164 65 10/1] r|{ ,, 95 a 
St. Jago de Cuba 19 57 27/76 12 15) 1] w irevol.2§m.| 244 - 
Havana 23 9 26/82 21 56/1] wi ,, lm. | 126 ~* 
Elbow Cay 23 55 05/80 27 38) 1] w ffixed 100 i 
Gun Cay 25 34 30/79 19 10| 1) wirevol.im.| 80 ad 
Abaco 25 51 30177 9 10/1) wi 4, 4, | 160 of 
Nassau 25 6 10177 21 601 w ifixed 72 si 
Morant Point 17 56 OO0|76 11 47) 1 | wWwhrevol. lm. 96 - 
Vera Cruz 19 12 15/96 8 13} 1 w linter. 46s.! 79 ts 


We have omitted the tables of Channel Lights for the reason given in our 
notice to Correspondents.— Ep. 





Tus Sxyiark.—" The following particulars relating to the wreck of H.M. 
brig Skylark, are from an eye witness:—The Skylark, 2, Lieut.-Com. G. 
Morris (1823), sailed from Plymouth on Thursday, April 24, with sixty-eight 
supernumeraries on board for Portsmouth, which, together with her own crew 
made about 110 men. She passed the Portland lights on the morning of the 
25th, geek it eoon after became very foggy. At afew minutes after ten 
o’clock, when the ship was going about four and a half knots, with top-gallant 
sails set, she struck ; attempts were immediately made to put her about, but 
being between two ledges of rock she again struck, and would not go about. 
Attempts were then made to back her off, the hands were turned up, and 
every precaution and exertion used; all, however was ineffectual. About 
eleven a.m. the fog cleared off a little, and the ship was found to be within 
hale of the shore, and the people on board the brig could hear voices from 
the cliffs calling to them that a boat was coming to their assistance from the 
coast-guard station. One of the guns was then hove overboard, and an 
anchor dropped with a halser to it, to lighten her and haul her off; at this 
time the water started ; the hands were immediately set to work at the pumps, 
and the boats were got out, but the tide, being on the ebb, soon left her with 
two feet of water under her bows, and three-quarters ofa fathom in the 
channels; aft there was a greater depth. She had run ashore on Coalpit 
aa near Kimberage, a short distance to the eastward of the tower which 
stands on the eastward pcint of Yellow bay. There was not much wind 
blowing at the time, but a tremendous surf setting in shore. 

The coast-guard boat abovenamed was nearing the brig under the guidance 
of Lieut. Smith, when the brig’s second gig (which had got out to com- 
municate with the shore), in which, besides the boat’s crew, was the Com- 
mander’s son, a boy eleven years old, upset. Master Morris sank several 
times, and was on the point of sinking to rise no more alive when one of the 
crew of the coast-guard boat, named Crawley, swam out to him and sup- 
norted him until Lieut. Smith, of the coast-guard, at the imminent risk of 

~via own life, rushed in, and saved them all and returned to the bay with 

n. ‘The brig’s cutter was then hoisted out, and filled with men, after 
nense di ty, who were safely landed on the shore of the bay. Lieut. 
ith, having landed the Commander's son and the boat's crew, returned, 

1 went as near the brig as the breakers would admit, and put one of his 
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men in the Skylark’s “dingy,” who directed two boys who were in her to_put 
her alongside the lee-quarter of the brig. They did so, and took in six men, 
and put them on board the coast-guard boat, but Lieut. Smith, observing 
the awkwardness of the boys in the dingy, put two more of his men in her, 

‘who went toand from the stranded brig in a most dexterous and intrepid 

‘manner, bringing each time as many of the brig’s crew as the dingy could 
safely hold, and placing them on board the coast-guard vessel, until it was 
fall; when it pulled away with them for the bay. 

The tide having gone down, and the surf decreased in violence, the dingy 
was enabled to land her men on the ledge, which was but a stone's throw 
from the brig’s bows, until nearly all were landed. A boat, the Bee, of 
Weymouth, then came alongside and took the rest of the crew and the mas- 
ter out. Commander Morris having the gout in one of his legs, and having 
used almost super-human exertions to save his ship, was quite exhausted 
when the last boat went alongside ; so far, indeed, was his strength prostrated, 
that he was incapable of getting into the boat to save himself, and was thrown 
overboard, and picked up by the first gig. Lieut. Smith had returned in the 
meantime, and advised the officers to send the cutter off to the wreck to en- 
deavour to get some sails and spars wherewith to make tents for the men, as 
the tower was not large enough for them all to sleep in, and also to save as 
much from the wreck as possible, as it appeared most probable she would go 
entirely to rage when the tide flowed, and offered to assist with his men 
and boat, which was thankfully accepted. Accordingly, every exertion was 
immediately used, and a great quantity of the sails, spars, provisions, and 
some of the officers’ property was got ashore. Commander Granby arrived 
from Swanage bay in his tender, the Gertrude, in the afternoon of the day 
(having received information by express from Lieut. Smith respecting the 
wreck of the Skylark,) and immediately took his boat to the brig and rendered 
all the assistance in his power. By 10 at night, the wind still blowing fresh, 
the Gertrude had a great quantity of stores, arms, and some of the officers’ 
goods on board, with which she got underway, and after considerable danger 
and difficulty, cleared the ledges and safely got into Swanage bay with them 
by 12 at night. 

On Saturday the brig still held together, although the wind had amounted 
to a gale all ee! night. On Sunday part of the deck and several articles 
of stores were washed ashore. On Monday, the gale having continued with 
unabated violence during the whole of Saturday, the boats put off and suc- 
ceeded in bringing the yards and spars ashore. This morning (Monday) Mr. 
Brown, the Assistant Master-Attendant of Portsmouth Dockyard, arrived 
from Swanage bay, in the Echo steamer, and in the evening the supernume- 
rarics brought by the Skylark were sent to Swanage bay and embarked on 
board the Echo, for conveyance on board the flag-ship at Portsmouth, as 
they had been disgracing themselves in their awful position by getting drunk 
and riotous in the adjacent village of Kimberage. On Tuesday the boats 
were engaged nearly all day, the weather being comparatively calm, and 
succeeded in saving some of the tanks and other stores. 

The officers and crew are still engaged in endeavouring to save all possible, 
and will not leave the place until the wreck has been cleared of everything 
of yalue. 

A ship got ashore on the same day asthe Skylark, near Portland—all 
hands perished; another the same day, near St. Alban’s, crew not yet 
heard of.” 

A court martial held at Portsmouth on Lieut. Morris, the officers and 
crew of the Skylark acquitted the Commander, Lieut. Morris, of all blame as 
well as the crew, and dismissed from H.M. Service the’Acting Master bir 
W. H. Crane for not having hove the lead. | 
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Cama :—VISIT TO Amoy. 


Tnx thermometer was g5° in the cabin of the Mercury, which was. small 
and unventilated, when I started on the 20th of July, for Amoy.- My. 
private cabin, for which I paid £17 to go 330 miles, was the size of @ 
wash-place under a atair-case, but not so airy, and had the advantage. of 
being previously occupied by a fine race of cockroaches. You can suppose 
my pas to Amoy none of the pleasantest : but there was some amuse-.: 
ment to be found amon the passengers and the people. The master (Ex+ 
tortionate W. Esquire) had his wife on board, who lived in the stern cabin, 
divided from the aforesaid cuddy by avery audible partition. They are cer- 
tainly the worst hands at Calcutta in arranging @ ship. Two Roman 
tholic padres were going with their servants (not at \he rate of £17, I think) 
from Manilla, where they had been educated, to Amoy, and afterwards ta 
penetrate into the interior. The first mate, an Englishman—the second, 
mate, a Spaniard—completed our mess. made a plunge at the padre. 
“© Bon jour, Monsieur.” —" Monsieur,” said he, touc ing his hat.—A fter 
floundering a little, [found he could not swim better in French than I could. 
Both the padre and the camarade understood Chinese. We talked every 
evening after the sun was down, and every morning before it was Up- But 
sn the middle of the day the sun was the most unbearable thing I ever met 
with. I could do nothin but watch the junks from the shady side of the 
vessel. The junks and fishing boats are the most unsightly monsters of the 
deep. A Siamese junk is a8 big as any two English vessels. I also disco- 
vered that the kit of a Spanish sailor consiats of two blue jackets, with velvet 
collars and cuffs, a coloured silk handkerchief, 35 waistcoats of various pat- 
terns, and two striped shirts. We had on board ten Manila Spaniards and 
five Chinese sailors; and the master having to talk ten too many languages, 
sometimes confounded two or three together. | 

When he went to dinner, he attacked the old padre,— Signor, voulez 
yous de los Pescadores "The padre replied, “ Gracias, Signor.”—Does 
be mean yes or no? I forgot my rench, when I began to learn Spanish. - 
Then he attacked the camarade .—“ Signor este de pescadores, este de currie, 
eate de vino, este de boire.” He meant beer. “ De suez” (which is water in 
Chinese), or “ voulez vous de fowls.” 

After floating along the Chinese coast for five days in a broiling calm, we 
picked up a re sher at Chapel island, and flew before the wind to the great 
arm of the sea, where, among many islands of all shapes and sizes, lie the 
celebrated ones of Amoy and Koolongso. | afterwards found I ought to 
have been glad to have ‘got there at all; for in spite of a pagoda on A high 
hi more ships miss the harbour of Amoy than any other on the Chinese 
-oast. Sup sy eee to be South Shields, Koolongso is Tynemouth; end 

< swells” of Amoy have their country-houses and gardens at Koolongso, 
" go to enjoy themselves during the season. It has twov 
vu with ornamented Chinese houses and gardens, and a walk 
yy d, a juvenile race-course, & fort, a ‘ public” called Prince 
Tl.t-1 (where you may get mt eens from cool ginger-becr to 8. 
. and it is an excellent bat ing-place. 
brother officer, started to see Amoy and Koolongso. We 
‘hannel in one of the many ferry-boats that are always 
town and the island, and ‘mmediately found opreelves in" 
. not have diagraced London. Junks of enormous #74, . 
lying five or six deep, loading and unloading, innv- | 
rowed by one or two men at the stern, and rushing about’. 
is in directions, and landing them on jetties, where the 
_er-coloured porters seize them, and bear them offat a! 
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great pace down narrow alleys. No loitering ; everybody “ going the pace ;” 
everybody doing something, and all talking at once. We went up one of 
these narrow alleys, and dodged our way up stairs into the loft that forms 
the consulate of Amoy. The streets are like the courts you mect with in 
parts of London, flagged all across, and with shops on each side; but you 
walk under an arcade of matting all the way, spread across from house to 
house, which would make it very pleasant, were it not for the compound of 
villainous smells, that would inoek an English lady down. The Chinese, 
you see, are partial to good eating, and to pork fat especially, which they 
mix with everything ; consequently all the eating-houses, every few yards in 
Amoy, are saturated with pork fat,—which, in a temperature of 90, after a 
day or two, is not so agreeable as your garden,—and this is only one of the 
thousand perfumes of Amoy. But if you can stand it, we will make a start. 
This is Regent-street,—only eight feet wide, however, instead of eighty. 
Here you see the warehouses and counting-houses of the great merchants 
close to the river, one story high; and they look as if they were built upon 
the flood. Here you may look in (there are no glass windows to rub your 
nose against) and see two or three odd fellows, in long white coats, snaking 
their bargains over some tea. Here is an itinerant doctor in spectacles 
selling drugs and nostrums with a loud voice. Opposite a painter doing the 
barbarous in Indian ink and red paint, at the rate of two drawings in a 
minute. These two, with their attending crowds, block up the way. But 
you can't stop, for “ Hai, hai, hoe, hon ;” here comes a fat mandarin in his 
sedan chair, carried at a trot by two copper-coloured Coolies. That’s Shoe- 
lane on the left, a Chinese Castle-garth. Here we come to Regent-circus, 
a dirty old joss-house, with a fruit-stall in front. Now we are in Oxford- 
street, which I am sure is a mile long, and leads into the city. Here an 
umbrella shop; two or three tin shops ; a mat shop, where fans and mats are 
displayed; an apothecary’s, with his coloured jars and drugs. That street 
ts filled with china shops; here a row of upholsterers; another of coffee- 
makers. This is my friend Akkam’s silk shop; and there’s a carver in 
buffalo's horn; a maker of incense sticks and paper to burn in their temples; 
half-a-dozen fruit shops; a bookseller; every shop full of its goods, and 
every shopman hard at work making more. Coolies trotting up and down 
with tremendous loads; and everybody talking at the highest pitch; and all 
this going on in an alley six feet wide. Stopping short of the Pantheon (an 
old joss-house,) we turn into Rag Fair; that is, if you have not fainted with 
the perfumes of Oxford-street. There goes a hot meat-tray down the 
street. What a delicious odour for a covered alley, with the thermometer at 
92°. But it is nothing to Rag Fair. If it were a little less knock-me-down, 
I am sure ladies would not get out under a small fortune. 

In every Chinese town, of any size, there is a part walled in, called “the 
city,” and it is appropriated to some authorities, and some soldiers, and some 
old inhabitants. The city of Amoy is inhabited by an old race of bow- 
anod-arrow makers, and the admiral. There was a travelling show when we 
were there. The street leading from the water is peopled by lantern- 
makers, glaziers, (who make capital windows of oyster shells), pipe-makers, 
carvers and gilders. The carving and gilding in those joss-houses is admir- 
able. And now we are in Regent-street again; and now you must be as 
tired with the description as I was with the reality. 

On my return I was introduced to Mr. Enkeat, commonly called Cat, ce- 
lebrated for being the only Chinaman who would undertake any work for the 
English in Koolongso. “ Mr. Cat. here’s Mr.C.” “ Hih yah!" cried Cat, 
with a broad grin; ‘he too muchce allo same facee as Cappen C.” So Cat 
and I were on intimate terms from that moment. “ Cat, I want to go to the 
Pescadores.” Cat laughs, and asks suspiciously, “Humbug 2?” “ No hume 
birg: can I get a junk to go there?” “ Can,” said Cat. “ How many dole 
lars will do ?” said I. “Can sece,can sabbey,” said Mr. Cat, judiciously. Next 
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morning Cat made his appearance ; and having gone to a well-known cttp- 
board, and helped himself to a glass of water and a cheroot, he introduced. 
3 master of a junk, who wanted me to pay £10 for his vessel; but I became 
economical for once, and declined. 

This sort of thing went on for some days, and in the mean time my friend 
and I made an excursion in his boat up & river. We crossed a great arm of 
the sea, and passed an ‘sland with a pagoda on it, and found ourselves On @ 
lake of great size and bounded by e same steep, high hills we have at 

0, we entered the narrow channel of a 
river, whose banks were as flat as could be, and extended for several miles 
on each side & raised dyke, run along each bank ; and the rice fields on each 
side were below the level of the river. Here and there sm patches 
trees enlivened the scene; but the only variety on the banks was an occa- 
sional sentry-box on each side, and the number of heavy-laden boats going 
up with the tide. As we advanced, the houses on the banks grew more nu- 
merous and more picturesque, the trees handsomer. Ferry boats, cram full 
of people, passed in different directions, aD branches of the river went 
off each side, and the boats appeared to be sailing among trees and fields. 
The wind and tide were ‘n our favour, and it was none of your fine sunshiny 
days, but a pleasant cloudy day, likely to rain. About twenty miles up the 
river, we cast anchor, opposite two or three very pretty ornamented Chinese 
houses, close to the water edge, among laurels, weeping willows, and bam- 
boos, overhanging the water. The reach of the river stretched away to 8 
small town among the trees, and the high broken mountains filed up the 
background. We did not land, because our authorities here have made 
such violent proclamations about officers penetrating into the country ; 8° 
paving made & sketch of the place, we went down again. ‘The rest of the 
time was spent in sketching among the picturesque rocks and trees of Koo- 
Jongso, and riding round the race-course- 

ne afternoon, by the greatest good- uck, the steamer Viren came in from 
Chusan, and the captain agreed to ive me a passage to Namoa. Before 


Amoy—tbe Lord Mayor and High Sheriff. The consul sent our cards the 
day before, with each man’s style and title. The Lord Mayor lives out of 
town, and has a very good paved road to his house. We went through first 
one open gateway into a court-yard, and then another, and up & t 
ite steps ; and at the end of a ball, paved with tiles, and quite open on 

the side, about 30 feet by 20; no ceiling, but the beams and rafters gapdily 

inted, and inscribed with the Lord Mayor's titles in gold. At one end 
stood a table covered with red cloth, with writing materials on it: this was 
the hall of justice. An intricate passage led from this hall to another, which 
had chairs as a private sitting-room :——the raised dais contained incense jars. 
The Hi Hong offered us snuff, and knew my name by my likeness to mi 
brother. After partaking O° tea with no taste in it, we departed, eee | 
the great gates, to the ‘Towtoo’s or High Sheriff's. who received us with 

eat ceremony, dressed 10 his conical cap of office, with a red button and 
red tassel, and @ gown of dark, figured, stuff-like muslin, with s belt of 

recious stones round his waist, and a cornelian ring on his thumb, 
black satin boots, and surrounded by attendants in conical caps and white 
robes. He was not 80 good-looking as the Hi Hong, who is quite a geatle- 
man. They were both very inquisitive. Ili Hong returned our call. 

The next aie the steam was up, and at daylight on the following morn- 
ing we were all on the look-out for any thing in the shape of a bng. We 
found her in Namoa bay, and very soon Capt. G. cried out, “ There's your 
brother coming in the boat * and I took a look at him through the tele- 
scope, and found him very like the same I had parted with four years before. 
His ship is as ugly @ one a8 yo" would wish to sce, but I must say; she has 


been a home to me in China. ‘There is pot much of a man-of-war's neat: 
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ness, because with him the service is everything, and carried forward with 
his characteristic impetuosity, through sunshine and rain, over every ab- 
stacle, in any ship, boat, or conveyance, with his crew, or by himeelf, in a 
full dress coat or a flannel jacket. I had a cot slung in hie cabin; and not- 
withstanding the uneasy vessel landed my cot pretty often on the table,. I 
have not enjoyed myself so much in China. I had an opportunity of seeing 
the indefatigable way in which he goes to work. I first went ovt with him 
and two assistants in search of a rock, supposed to bevin the middle of the 
harbour; and afterwards we were off some rocks outside the Formosa chan- 
_nel. Qn an island we were surrounded by a group of copper-coloured fish- 
crmen, naked, and apparently as uncivilized as any people on the face of 
the earth; and this is a country boastful of a regard to decency. We were 
driven in by bad weather, and lay a week with the opium-clippers,—-who are 
very intelligent, civil fellows, whatever may be said of their trade. My bro- 
ther is looked up to as a benefactor by all of them; for he is not only 
making surveys for their advantage, but he supplies them at once with all the 
information in his power; and as they are almost the only means of commu- 
nication along the coast, and they are constantly communicating, he receives 
, Many advantages for his attention. 

though I was beyond my time, I believe both of us heartily wished the 
clipper would be detained that was to take me down. And the report of a 
barque from the northward was received with gloomy looks on board. But 
in she came, and down we rattled to Hong Kong before a north-easter ; and 
(I suppose through my brother's interest) I was most hospitably entertained, 
and had not to pay £17. 





Carrors or THE Brazinian Sraver, “ Albanez,” 250 tons, with 743 

slaves on board, by Lieut. James A. Dunbar, H. M. brig Albatros.— 
Ascension, March 16, 1845. 

_ On the morning of the 28th of Feb., in lat. about 9° 20’ south, and long. 
' 12°30’ east, a sail was seen from the mast-head. All sail was e 
in chase, but the wind fell light, and shifted to the point in bearing of 
chase, and finally died away at 9 a.m. She was made out to be a brig, the 
heads of her top-sails being seen from the mast-head, and her distance 
guessed at about 25 miles; land, and even smoke were seen in the same 
direction ; and the look-out suddenly loosing sight of her, concluded she was 
on fire, and reported accordingly. The pinnace, armed and provisioned for 
three days, was sent out under the command of a Lieutenant, with instruc- 
tions to bring back the figure-head, or some other portion of the wreck. Not- 
withstanding that the prevailing opinion that she was on fire, this Lieutenant 
was certain that the smoke did not proceed from her, but accounted for her 
disappearance by her having got into a bay, or under a point of land. The 

innace had got about five miles from the ship, when a light favourable 
ea sprung up, and, notwithstanding the latter was undcr all sail, she con- 
trived to double her distance by dark. Not a vestige of the chace was there 
to be seen, and the want of knowledge of localities, and the wish to avoid an 
alarm, induced the Lieutenant to anchor in 10 fathoms, supposing himself 
to be within three miles of the shore. At daylight the pinnace, then found 
to be six’or seven miles from shore, was got under oars and canvas, and 
having got a few miles nearer, discovered the brig at anchor off the bar of 
the Coanza river. (She was soon after descried from the ship at anchor a 
few miles to the southward, which latter immediatcly wayed and run to- 
wards her.) The Lieut. seeing some boats and lumps round the vessel, con- 
' cluded she was a regular trader taking in cargo; but when a little closer, 
rafts crowded with slaves, and laden with large casks of water, threw a dif- 
ferent light on the affair, and the pinnace seemed to double her speed. 
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Shortly after boats were seen to leave the bay, and make across the bar. 
Having taken possession of the brig and rafts, the Lieutenant pushed after 
the fugitives, (the slaves, chiefly under twelve, shouting with joy at their 
change of masters), hoping that the strength of the current would retard 
their progress sufficiently to allow his getting up to them, but did not suc- 
ceed. The last boat was thrown out on the beach by the surf, and the 
people jumped out and rushed into the bushes, leaving about a dozen negro 
children in the boat. Not deeming it prudent to beach the pinnace, the 
Kroomen were ordered to make fast a rope to the boat and assist by pushing, 
while those in the pinnace hauled her off. 

Before these orders could be executed, a brisk fire of musketry was opened 
from the bush; and the Lieutenant judging discretion the better part of va- 
lour, gave up the attempt, and got the pinnace under sail, when the fire was 
returned with interest ; but the very great motion, and the thickness of the 
bush prevented any accurate aim being taken. The pinnace then re-crossed 
the bar, and discovered that the prize was adrift, with the cables unbent, 
and anchors inboard on deck. She was speedily secured, and the AlLatrus 
having by that time got close and anchored, the negroes and casks were put 
on board the prize, but from the rolling motion and confusion, too horrible to 
be depicted, that service occupied twenty hours, (including a dark night). 

On the following day the ship and prize proceeded to Loando, where pro- 
visions and water were bought for the use of the latter, and at 5 p.m., on the 
5th, she started for Sierra Leone, under the charge of a Lieutenant, with a 
Mate, Assistant-Surgeon, and seventeen men, boys, and Kroomen, being 
heartily cheered on passing under the stern of the hitherto most fortunate 
Albatros. 

The Albatros has captured four prizes since her arrival on the Coast 
station in June, 18-44. 





Accrmests at Sea.—A letter has been forwarded to W. Dobson, Esq. 
the Secretary at Lloyd's, proposing the use of the following signals :—In 
cases of men being washed overboard, it generally happens that there is a 
very heavy sea running, and the boats are unable to observe the position of the 
man but from the ship, the man being distinctly seen, they can inform the 
boat's crew how to steer. If to steer steady, show a white flag ; if to pull to 
port, a blue flag ; if to pull to starboard, show ared flag. ‘Ibe above useful 
signals are being introduced into the Royal Navy, and their usefulness 
proved.— Times. 





NaocricaL Notices. 


Nsw Dancer m true Paciric. — Capt. Sir Everard Home, Bart. in 
H.M.S. North Star, has been rendermg important service to seamen in the 
Pacific Ocean, by the discovery of the positions of two Shoals,—one of 
which is entirely new, and the other known only by report. We give the 
annexed extract from the reports of these dangers. 


“On leaving Tongataboo for Vavau, on the afternoon of the 6th of 
August, the course chosen was eastward between the Hapaee’s and Eooiagee 
Islands, and it was shaped so as to pass southward of the reefs extending 
“rern the Hapaee Group, which are supposed by Krusentern’s chart to reach as 

‘uth as 20° 34’, 
lhe watch was relicved at midnight when no soundings were obtained 
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with 30 fathoms of line. The usual look-out men were, one man on each 
gangway, one on cach cat-head, one on the fore-yard, one abaft, and an able 
seaman in the weather-main chains. The sail set was double-reefed top- 
sails, and fore-top-mast-stay-sail; her way through the water being about 
two knots and four fathoms per hour. 

“ At 30 minutes after midnight the fore-sail was set, her way being too 
little to enable her to tack, in case it should become necessary so to do, and 
about ten minutes after that, breakers were seen upon the lee-beam; the 
the helm was instantly put down, when she struck upon a reef; the sea 
carried her at once over it into deep water, and a passage eastward appearing 
clear, the fore-sail and fore-top-gallant sail were set, and she passed on not 
hanging one instant. At the last cast before she struck there was no bottom 
with thirty fathoms of line, and no more time elapsed than was necessary to 
haul the line in before she struck, and the next cast was seven fathoms. 

“The moon coming from under the clouds right a-head, shewed a passage 
clear of danger, the water deepening from seven, (which was the shortest 
cast), quickly to 74, 8, 84, 9, 10 to 18 fathoms, and the breakers which 
were not seen by any person until the ship was in them, were when passed 
clearly scen. 

“ J. Everarp Home, Captain.” 


From another paper we extract the following further particulars :-— 

“At 5h. 30 m. p.m., Island of Eooaigee bore S.E. 4 E. 10 or 11 miles; ship 
steered N. 54° E., 17 knots, 4 fathoms, at which time she struck on the 
reef.” 

This places the reefin lat. 20° 50’ and long. 174° 40’ W., but as the ship 
was no doubt set something to the westward by the current, the reef will be 
west of that longitude. 

The position of the second is stated in the following extract of a letter from 
Sir E. Home, dated New Zealand, Oct. 15, 1844. 

““T sailed from Apia on the Ist of September. We had been led to ex- 
pect to find a Shoal between the Navigators and Wallis Islands. At 6 p.m. 
the ship passed the spot where it is reported to be, but got no bottom with 
100 fathoms of line. But on the following day at noon, we were upon one of 
great extent; the depth of the water 13 fathoms; nor did it appear to have 
less. No broken water could be observed. The latitude by observation 
12° 53’°8, longitude by chronometer 175° 3)’ E.” 





Hydrographic Office, Admiralty, April 17, 1845. 

Licuts mv THE ENTRANCE OF THE RIVER GIRONDE, AND AT Socoa.—The 
French Government has announced, that on the 5th of March last, two new 
lights were exhibited in the entrance of the River Gironde, in order to enable 
vessels to take shelter in the Road of Richard, about 9 miles above Verdon 
Road. 

1. Tallais Floating Light—A Vessel carrving a fixed light is moored in 
4 fathoms at low water Spring-tides, with the following magnetic bearings :— 


Fixed Light on Point de Grace . N.b.W.}W. 5047 fathoms. 
Talmont Steeple Se See e ToeN. 35270 — 
Red Harbour Light at Richard . S.3E. 4484 — 


She is placed on the middle of the castern edge of Tallais Bank, which 
forms the western side of the Channel, the eastern side being formed by the 
Bank of Talmont. 

The Light is 33 feet above the surface of the river, and may therefore be 
seen 9 or 10 miles from the deck ofa pilot boat. And it should be observed 
that the light is so masked that it cannot lead into the Channel which hes to 
the westward of the Tallais Bank. 
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The vessel will be readily distinguished by a skeleton ball at her mast~ 
head, the centre of which is 46 feet above the surface of the river ; a bell will 
be kept ringing during fog. 

a Hanke Light of Richard—A Red Fixed Light, 56 feet above the 
level of the highest spring-tides, was at the same time exhibited from the 
new tower on the west side of the river below the little Port of Richard. 
The light vessel of Tallais bears from it N43 W. 4484 fathoms, and the 
Steeple of Jau W.S.W. 4 W. 2184 fathoms. It may be seen at the distance of 
8 miles. 

Socoa Light—In March also the old light of Socoa, to the westward of St. 
Jean de Luz Bay, (in latitude 48° 23’ 44” N. and longitude 1° 41’ 3” W. of 
Greenwich) was discontinued and replaced by a new Fixed Light on a 
small tower recently erected at 48 yards W.b.S. from the former one. The 
light stands 98 feet above the level of high-water spring-tides, and may be 
seen at the distance of twelve miles. 





Eait India House, London, April 16, 1845. 

Port anp Coast or Currracona. — Notice is hereby a. that im 
order to facilitate the approach to the port of Chittagong and the nel hbour- 
ing coast to the southward, a floating Light Vessel has been ancho in the 
following position, where her light is now exhibited, as well as occasional 

ignals during the night. 

titude 21° 27’ N,, longitude by Capt. Lloyd’s chart of the Sandheads, 

and by observation 91° 45’ E., the centre of the White Cliffs E.b.S. $S., 

distant about 17 miles. The distance from the nearest shore about 14 miles, 
and from the outer or Western Patch about two miles. 

The Port Master states— 

“ Tt will be seen from the above description that the light can be made 
use of for either Channel, viz., to the westward of or between the Patches. 
The rollers on the Patches are very heavy,.so much so, indeed, that at the 
distance of less than a quarter of a mile, one boat was constantly hidden 
from the other by their rise. , 

“ The Light Vessel is anchored in 12 fathoms.” 

James C. MEtvize, 
Secretary. 





Toe YACHTING CruizE FroM Cork TO HARWICH. 


Tux Yacht Clubs of the North are indeed deserving of all praise ; yet the 
great majority of craft manned for pleasure are to be seen more to the 
eouth-ward, and in the usual channel cruizing ground between Cork and 
Harwich, calling en route, at Plymouth, Cowes, Southampton, Harwich, and 
sometimes at Gravesend, and higher up the Thames. The Thames has a 
club of its own, of some twenty years standing, in which, however, no vessel 
of greater tonnage than 25 o.m. can contend for a prize; but the Clubs 
whose lists we subjoin, have no such restriction. Beginning westward, we 
must here give the pas to the time-honoured Cork Club of which we have 
printed some account, together with its ancient rules, at p. 32, of our 
present volume for 1845. 

The club-fleet of Cork now consists of thirty-eight sail, of which seven- 
teen belong to Cork itself, where they meet during the summer once a 
week for the ‘purpose of sailing in company and maneuvering. The fleet 
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now contains nothing but cutters, except the Rostellan, schooner, and the 
Kestrel brigantine, recently a yawl. 


List of the Royal Cork Yacht Club. 


[Corrected to May 7, 1845.] 

Vessels. Tons. Owners. Vessels. Tons. Owners. 
Kestrel § 202 Earl of Yarborough, Edith 70 J. C. Ewart, 
Rostellan 69 T.G. French, Ellen 16 R. U, P. Fitzgerald, 
Adelaide 42 R.H. E. White, Emerald 29H. D‘Arcey, 
Arab 15 Major Teulon, Fawn 35 C, Putland, 
Belle 9N.S Parker, Gannett 86 Hon. R. White. 
Black Bess 19 G. M. Cursellis, Giaour 18 Rev. Dr. Austen. 
Breeze 18 S. Hodder, Guerilla 45 H. S. Burton, 
Brownsea 33 C. Penrose, Kathleen 8 Lord Kinsale. 
Brunette 43 T. Hungerford, Mask 24 8S. T. W. French, 
Caroline 49 C. M. Vandaleur, Oberon 54 J. C. Kearney, 
Colleenogue 43 W. R. V. Lane,. Petre! (a) . 19 A. Hatchinson, 
Columbine 90 J.H.Smith—Barry, Petrel (b) 20 W. Beamish, 
Comet 60 Capt. Newburgh Psyche 27 W. B. Leslie, 
Coquette 43 H. V. Goold, Sylph 20 R. P, Williams, 
Cygnet 19 R. Lander, Therese 120 Earl of Desart 
Cynthia 39 R. Frankland, Thetis 43 The. O'Grady, 
Daphne 27 C. Newman, Tickler 15 E. Smyth, 
Dolphin 69 Rev. D. Mahoney. Union 45 B. Barter, 

Druid 44 W. Perry, Victoria 57 D. Connor, 


The ensigns worn by the eight English-and Scotch Yacht Clubs were de- 
scribed in our last number, p. 274. 

The colours of the clubs of Ireland it is not so easy to mention ; since the 
Shannon Club seems almost if not quite defunct ; and the clubs of Dublin 
and Kingstown are likely to make some early application to the Admiralty 
on the subject. Belfast has no club or colours since it hol et from the 
Clydesmen, but the Royal Cork Yacht Club, by an Admiralty Warrant dated 
Nov. 2, 1831, still wear the following distinguishing flags :— 

Burgee ... ... Red, with Yellow Harp and Crown. 

Ensign ... ««» Red,—the Union, with the Harp and Crown on a 

green field in the centre. 

Vice-Admiral ... Red Cornet, with Yellow Harp and Crown. 

Admiral ... ..» The Union, with the Irish Harp and Crown on a 

green field in the centre. 


Cork Regatta is fixed for July 22nd and 23rd, 1845. 








ANAM Ame 


Roya WesTERN YACHT CLUB, PLYMOUTH. 


Tuis distinguished Club was referred to in our Volume for 1844, p. 572, 
and the sports of its last Annual Regatta described in the same Volume, p. 
632. The Plymouth Regatta for 1845, is, according to general nile, fixed 
for August 26th, Prince Albert's birth-day; but as we must refer to this 
subject in our July or August number, we shall here merely subjoin a list of 
the Club itself, (61 sail), corrected to the middle of May, 1845. The Ply- 
mouth Yachts wear the Blue Ensign of H. M. flect, without the addition 
of any device, while those of the Cowes Squadron wear the White Ensign. 


Both Clubs have a code of signals known privately to themselves only, and 
to the Royal Navy. 
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CorTrers. 

Vessels. Tons. Owners. Vessels. Tons. Owners. 
Caprice 100 W. Potts Midge 14 J. W. Peard 
Champagne 175.D. Oliliver . Nettle 57 Capt. Douglas 
Clymene 22 Hon. O. G. Lambert | Olivia 25 E. J. Armstrong 
Crafty 10 W. Hooper Osprey (a 62 G. S. Curtis 
Daring 31 J. E. Downe Osprey (b3 69 J. Petre 
Elizabeth 35 R. Wright Paul Pry 23 Hon. P. Plunket 
Falcon (a) 20 J.E. Clarke Sapphire 70 C. W. Rothery 
Falcon (b) 60 J. Beardmore Seanymph 10 C. Wheeler 
Fanny 15 Capt. S. Taylor Sibyl 21 J. R. Carnac 
Fawn 31 Hon. Capt. Hare Stag 11 O. Warrington 
Frisk 47 Hon. W. H. Hare St. Margaret 30S. R. Delme 
Ganymede 70 J. H. W. P. S. Pigott | Sultana 49 R. Wake 
Gem 19 G. Freeth Sylph 17 W. Bush 
Grand Tark 29 T. W. Fox, jun. Tartar 30 W.H. Dawes 
Guerilla 45 R. 8S. Burton Termagant 15 R. Wright 
Guilia 42 J. Kelson Transit 23 —~— Knight . 
Leveret 36 W. Fenwick Triton 17 J. C. Goodridge 
Lotus 18 E. J. Janverin Turk 44 T. Hare 


Maid o’the Mist 3] H. Studdy 
pirat 20 W. Varnham 
Mecina 44 A. J. Hambrough 


Will o’the Wisp 44 Capt. H. Williams 
Wyvern 24 C. B. J. Roper 
Young Queen 13 Capt. Whitbread 


Mermaid 56 T. Gardnor Zephyr 66 A. E. Bowen 
| ScHoongrs AND BrRiGANTINES. 
Vessels. Tons. Owners. Vessels, Tons. Owners. 
Anaconda s. 101 Sir C. H. Ibbotson | Griffin s. 17 G. Freeth 
Ariel s. 39S. W. Handy Kestrel b, 202 Earl of Yarborough 
Camilla _—s. 147 T.. Halifax, jun. Menai s. 176 W. Faber 
Circassian s.163C. Phillips — Peri s. 59 Capt. C. Bulkeley 
Fairy 8.143 W. Peareth Titania 8. 29G. Leith 
LuGceErs. ; 
Vessels. $$ Tons. Owners. { Vessels. Tons. Owners. 
Lady Frances 28 J.C. M, Poore Nora 26 C. E, Blaydes 


Yawie, or * Danpres.” 


Vessels; Tons. Owners. , Vessels. § Tons. Owners. 
Comet 10 W. Stovin Naotilus 103 J. Wardell 
Fleta 13 H.G. Hopkins Pauline Garcia 10 Lord Graves 
Louisa 163 E. White 


This list of the R. W. Y. Club, Plymouth, is corrected to the middle of 
May. The next PLymoutn Regatta will, as we have said above, be held on 
Prince Albert's birth-day, Tuesday, August 26. The sailing-matches, which 
came off in the Sounp in the same date in 1844, are reported in the last 
Volume of the Nautical, p. 632. 





_Roray Sournern Yacut Czvp.—Some account of this Club appears in 
i¢ present volume at p. 102. 





Royant Harwicw Yacut Cuvs. 

‘s squadron has just been joined by the Marquis of Conyngham in the 
“of Yarrow, cutter, 183 tons; and by the Marquis of Anglesea, in the 
cutter, 130 tons. The resident Committee of the Club have indivi- 
‘ ought some small Yachts, so that the “ Blue Ensign of H. M. Fleet 

Lion Rampant,” will ever be flying in the Port of flarwich, whether 
zer Yachts of the Club be present or absent. 
ie fleet contains the Transit, 28 tons; Exquisite, 15; Phantom, 11, &C4 
. which we shall notice in a future number. 
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Wrecks or Baritiso SHIPPING. 
Continued from p. 271.—cs. crew saved; cd. crew drowned. 

















VESSELS’ NAMES. |"BELONG To. | MASTERS. 





esos | oe | eo EE 


FROM TO WRECKED. | WHEN. 


i 
Alex. Robertson118 Crooked I. Feb. 


Ann Mondell 





Ichaboe Pernambuco 



































Bengal 120] Whitby London St. John NB Seal I. Mar. 30, 
Borealis Glasgow Glasgow Havana G. Bird 8.R. April 1, cs 
California Greenock ——_——~ ——__—_—_——Cuba cs 
Cleopatra —_——_—_—_—— Sunderland Richbucto |Ventry April 27 
Clio London Savannah /[|HuntingI. |April 6, 
Duke of Sussex 125! steamer London Boulugne _|off Boulogne May 2, cs 
Edward Scarboro Hartlepool |London Scroby 8. May 12, 
England’s Queen | ——_——_-——_- | Whitley (April 9, 
Enterpe Greenock St. Domingo ————-——-| W.. Hoyle B. April 14, 
Facility Salcombe Shields Salcombe j|Goodwin 8. /Apr. 13, cs 
Hibernia 130) Sackville frame pic ked up off jBrier I. April 1, 
Inglis _—— Bombay China off Anjeer j|Jan. 10 
Isabella Ichaboe, not heard of;since August last 
Isabella St. John NB Aberdeen jabandoned |March 9, 
Lady Raffles S. Leone Liverpool Apr. 29, cs 
Lord of the Isles135 Wilmington |Liverpool 

Lord Keane ned at Ichaboe Feb. 18, 
Mary Ann London Perth 

Mary & Elizabeth April 
Palanquin Dec. 21, 
Phillips 140 Mar. 23, ce 
Rose found aban/doned in Feb. 23, 
Sally Ann Portland Bay P. Adelaide |Nov. 17, 
Susan Glasgow Charente I. Re. May 9, 
Tory - Singapore jShanghai Yang-tzekng/Feb 
Venus 14 Singapore {Borneo Bintan Jan. 20, 
Zenobia Plymouth ‘run foul of |Apr. 6, } 





SrncarorE—March 6: Java Courants, lately received, supply accounts of. 
the loss of the Inglis, near Anjeer. The Inglis, Isaacson, 1,600 tons burthen 
sailed from Bombay on the 14th of December, for China, with a cargo con- 
sisting of 7,000 bales of cotton, &c., and on the 10th of January last, during 
a heavy north-west storm and thick fog, got on shore. Every exertion was 
made to get her off by throwing cargo overboard, and carrying out the anchor 
for the purpose of warping her out, but the chains of both anchors broke 
from the strain upon them, and she only became more firmly fixed. The 
masts were cut away, but without effect, and the vessel remained on the sand 
in 11 feet of water, she drawing 23 feet in the after part. 

The Dutch government steamer Hecla was dispatched from Batavia imme- 
diately on receipt of the news of the Inglis’s condition, and arrived at Anjeer 
on the 14th, after encountering very bad weather. The Hecla rendered 
every assistance, and the Dutch authorities at Anjeer were also equally active. 
During five nights and four days the crew of the Inglis, assisted by 200 na- 
tives of Java, with about thirty prahus, brought by the assistant resident of 
Anjeer, worked, without intermission, in the midst of a constant storm, in 
trying to save the ship and cargo, but owing to the small size of the only 
boats obtainable at Anjeer, and the heavy surf; which rendered it difficult 
to approach, so much was not accomplished as might otherwise have been 
done from the activity and goodwill with which all exerted themselves. About 
120 bales of cotton, the guns, the greater part of the sails, and some articles 
found near at hand, were saved. ‘The weather having moderated there were 
some expectations entertained that by cutting into the vessel on the side 
next the shore, a large part of the cargo might be got out, the wreck not 
being more than fifty or sixty fathoms from the shore, but we have not yet 
learned whether these expectations were realized. 

The vessel will in all probability go to pieces, as she was much injured by 
the gale and the heavy surf which broke over her. On the 17th the master 
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and crew, consisting of 160 hands, left the wreck and went to Anjeer, where 
ty were taken care of by the assistant resident. On the 19th Mr. Isaacson 
and 23 of the crew procceded to Batavia, in the Dutch vessel Maximilian 
Theodore, where they arrived on the 26th of January. Captain Isaacson 
has since died, no doubt from the fatigue and anxiety undergone by him. 
We also learn that a vessel has been chartered to bring the crew to Singa- 


pore. 





Prussian SuHips. 


We have received the following Circular of the 16th of August, from Mr, 
Hebeler, His Prussian Majesty's Consul-General in London. 

In consequence of various Navigation Treaties recently concluded between 
the Prussian Government and various foreign States, as also in reference to 
the stipulations of the convention entered into by Prussia, Great Britain, 
Austria and Russia for the suppression of the Slave trade, dated 20th of 
December 1841, a necessity has shewn itself to watch with the greatest care, 
not only that all Prussian ships are provided with the necessary documents 
to prove upon the High Seas or in foreign ports their nationality and right 
of using the Prussian fiag, but also that the improper use of the Prussian 
flag by vessels, not entitled to carry the same, may be prevented. To attain 
the latter object the co-operation of the Royal Consuls General, Consuls and 
Vice Conguls is most important, and the undersigned Department feels itself 
called upon to lay down the following Regulations, to be observed in this 
respect. 

None can be considered Prussian ships, and entitled to use the Prussian 
-flag, but those, which belong to Prussian subjects, and if such ships are held 
in common ownership by many persons, all must be Prussian subjects. Other 
conditions, besides the foregoing, are not required on the part of the Prussian 
Government, in order to acknowledge the nationality of a Prussian Ship; to 
speak more particular, it is not absolutely requisite, that the national cha- 
racter of the crew or the build of the vessel should be Prussian ; consequently 
vessels, which may have been built in countries, not subject to Prussia, and 
which may have belonged to foreign owners, and have become subsequently 
the sole property of Prussian subjects, may obtain the rights of national 
Prussian subjects, as soon as they are brought into a Prussian Port, and, upon 
being there admeasured, have obtained ‘the Prussian ship-papers. On the 
ether hand, no vessel, which wholly or in part belongs to a person, not a 
Prussian subject, is entitled to make use of the Prussian flag, not even if the 
~ame bas been built within the Prussian States. 

‘The documents, with which Prussian vessels are to be provided in testi- 

. #their national character have varied hitherto in number, form and 
t, but a regulation has been adopted, which will in these respects in- 
\o-future a desirable simplicity and uniformity. According to this, 
' hips are bound to carry in future only the following papers, viz. 
ttificate of build (or construction) issued by the proper Prussian 
‘ich to be perfect must contain 
‘ wand where the ship has been built. 
the Ship, and of the Owner or Owners. 
der which the property has been acquired. 
ate, that the Ship belongs to Prussian subjects. 
ate of Admeasurement, issued by the proper Prussian Autho- 
‘the burthen of the ship. 
‘-roll, shewing the number, the names and the national charac- 
v belonging to the ship. 
veral Documents, the Certificate of the build is the most im- 


=— ss oo =< _ 
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portant, as the same is to prove that the vessel is wholly owned by Prussian 
subjects. It is therefore also requisite, that the same always shews the names 
of her present Owners and consequently every alteration of an Owner (or 
Owners) must be endorsed thereon. And this will be particularly necessary 
in cases, where a Prussian vessel, or a part thereof, is sold to a person, not a 
subject of Prussia, whereby her national character becomes forteited and that 
such vessel may not by means of the certificate of her build improperly con- 
tinue to sail under the Prussian flag, and obtain in foreign ports the advan- 
tages which Prussian ships may enjoy there. 

In respect of this, the several Royal Consular Functionaries (as also all 
such Royal Courts within the Kingdom, as are competent to act in such 
matters) are hereby enjoined, whenever it comes to their knowledge, that a 
Prussian vessel or a part thereof has been sold by the Owner, that they shall 
make an official remark, naming the new Owner, upon the vessels Certificate 
of build, and in case of the vessel being sold to a person, who is not a subject 
of Prussia, that they do add to the aforesaid remark, that in consequence of 
the said sale, the ship in question has ceased to form a part of the Prussian 
Commercial Marine and that she is no longer entitled to sail under the 
Prussian flag. . 

The Department for Foreign Affairs, (Signed) 


Berlin, 16th April, 1845. EICHMANN. 


Tue Potar Exrepition.—Once more our gallant tars are on their way 
to fields of ice; may we hope to realize all the good wishes for the suc- 
cessful result of their voyage, that they have taken with them. The ships 
Erebus and Terror left Woolwich on the 12th, and Greenhithe on the 19th 
of May to pursue their way along the Eastern Coast, and thence by the 
Orkneys to Baffin’s Bay, Barrow’s Strait, and then, as they best may speed 
to Bhering Strait. We shall not fail to watch them as long as we can and 
hope to have more to say of them in our next. 


Teait's Storm Satts.—A Pamphlet has been left with us, describing a 
method of strengthening sails by means of diagonal bands crossing each 
other at equal distances. The proposal is decidedly good, but we do not 
approve of the band being formed of a strip of canvas, which when fastened 
to the sail must have each of its edges turned in, whereby it becomes 
doubled, and forms a clumsy ridge on the surface of the sail. We recom- 
mend the patentees to have a species of canvas tape made on purpose, by 
which this doubling will be avoided, and which can be made any size and 
strength. This, in our opinion, is all the plan requires to render it perfect 
when we have no doubt, from its great economy, it will be generally 
adopted. 


Caatten’s Patent Deap Eye.—Of all the primitive applications we find 
still in use at sea, the Dead Eye, or “ Dead Men's Eyes,” is the most so. 
We have met with an attempt at improving it before, but certainly not so 
complete as that of Mr. Chatten’s. In another number we may describe the 
machine :tself, which we have now only space to recommend to the notice 
of nautical men. 


Discovery or TREASURE IN THE Cutna Sea.—(Ertract of a Letter 
JSrom Madras, dated Feb. 22nd.)—“ A Spanish schooner fishing, &c. among 
the shoals in the China Sea, discovered a chain cable over the coral reef on 
the East London Shoal, and on aclose examination, a sextant and a chrono- 
meter, and close to these articles, what first appeared lead, but turned out 
to be Sycee silver; atid 150,000 dollars’ worth of the precious metal was 
found and put on board the schooner, when the Skipper most honourably 
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proceeded to Macoa or Canton, and there delivered the whole of the trea- 
sure to the Insurance-office, who gave the noble-minded Spaniard about 
50,000 rupees. It was conjectured in China that the bullion was part of 
the cargo of the Christina, as she sailed two years ago, and has never been 
heard of since. The names and numbers on the sextant and chronometer 
may afford a clue to the identity of the ship and Captain.— Times. 





Tue ExpertmMentaL Line-or-BattLe Sure Squapron.—We have, on 
former occasions, frequently alluded to the enormous quantity of canvas 
spread by the Surveyor’s ships, compared with that of their competitors. The 
difference will be shown by the following statement; in which is given the 
number of guns, tonnage, and square feet of canvas, of each of the different 
classes of ships ordered to take part in the forthcoming trials :— 


Guns. Tonnage. Square Feet. 


Trafalgar ee wee ewe «120 2,721 27,100 
St. Vincent... oe we 120 2,612 27,100 
Queen ... sae es .. 110 3,099 29,500 
Rodney sae aoe ssa ~ 92 2,625 27,100 
Albion ssc «3 t. 200 3,082 29,500 
Canopus sie és o. «= BA 2,257 27,100 
Vanguard oes wise .. 80 2,609 27,100 


Superb es ne ... 80 2,590 27,100 

It will be seen, therefore, that the Superb and Vanguard, the Sur- 
veyor’s 80-gun two-deckers spread the same surface of canvas as_ the 
Rodney, 92, and the Canopus, 84; and that the Albion, 90, the Surveyor’s 
two-decker, spreads as much as his three-decker the Queen, 110, which ship 
outspreads the Trafulgar and St. Vincent, 120-gun ships, three-deckers, by 
2,400 square feet. The sails here calculated are what in naval construction 
are called the principal working sails, which include courses, top-sails, top- 
gallant-sails, jib, fore-top-mast-stay-sail, and spanker.— Morning Herald. 





Tue “ Farry.”—The performances of the screw, and its decided supe- 
riority over the paddle-whecls, will be seen by the comparative speed of 
Waterman No. 12, which is considered one of the fastest boats on the river, 
and the Fairy. No. 12 Waterman was tried on July 10, 1844, when she 
performed the measured mile at Long-reach.— 


With tide. Knots perhr. Against tide. Knots per hr. 


4 min. 6 sec. 14.634 5 min. 41 sec. 10.557 
4 2 14.876 5 38 10.663 
4 4 14.745 5 37 10.662 
4 ll 14.342 


Averaging 12.689 knots, or 14.617 miles per hour. 
The performances of the Fairy, on Saturday last, were as follow :— 


With tide. — Knots. Against tide. Knots. 

3 min. 49 sec. 15.721 5 min. 41 sec. 10.557 
3 45 16.000 5 34 10.778 
3 47 15.859 5 32 10.843 
5 36 10.714 


Thus giving an average speed of 13.425 knots, which is equal to fifteen 
and one-third miles an hour; consequently the Fairy was more than seven- 
tenths of a mile per hour faster than the Waterman 12. The Fairy, after 
the above trial at the measured mile, proceeded as far as Herne Bay, in the 
course of which trip she maintained those qualities as a sea-boat which she 
was found to possess in the river. In a strong wind and with the same 
speed, she had none of the rolling motion which cavillers on the screw pra 
ciple contend that every vessel so propelled must invariably have. 
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Licut or Care AGuLtnas.—We remember and our readers will no doubt 
also remember some great meetings and some glowing speeches in some of 
our former volumes, on the subject of the Cape Light, but they have vet 
failed to illuminate the Cape, and the only solid information we cah collect 
besides a list of contributions towards it in our volume for 1843, is contained 
in the following more business-like commmunication which we find ina 
recent Cape paper. Governor, says to his local Parliament that in the ex- 
ebay of the colony appears £5,000 in aid, towards the erection of a light- 

ouse at Cape Agulhas; and I should hope, added to contributions from 
other quarters, that this last sum may be the means of causing this important 
building to be erected. The estimated expense for this work is £12,800 and 
a similar sum would be required for erecting a Lighthouse on Cape Receif, 
which if not of equal importance with the Light on Cape Agulhas, is of very 
great importance, and will, I trust, receive from your revenue of 1845 a 
similar contribution. 





Tre New Srave Traps tTREATY.—( From a Correspondent.)—All but the 
smallest items being not only fixed upon, but reduced to necessary form, 
the New Slave Treaty will be signed before Friday next, when the Duke 
de Broglie will probably leave England. He is expected to reach Paris by 
Monday or Tuesday ; Prince Charles, his son, and Secretary to the mission, 
left on Friday. 

The preamble of the New treaty sets forth that the Queen of England and 
King of France (the parties most decply bound to the execution of this duty 
from their superior Naval resources) decming that the treaties of 1831 and 
1833 have produced all the effect they were capable of, are desirous of form- 
ing another compact suited to the present emergency, in order more effec- 
tually to repress the Slave trade. 

They have accordingly drawn up the present treaty, to endure for ten 
years, unless, at a period to be appointed (which will probably be towards 
the fifth year,) their mutual efforts should have proved insufficient and un- 
satisfactory. It is therefore arranged that France shall keep on the western 
coast of “Africa a fleet consisting half of steamers, and halt of sailing ships, 
the number amounting to not less than 26 ; and that the Naval force employed 
by England will be of the same character, calibre, and amount, exercising 
simultaneously due vigilance on the flag of their respective nations. 

The treaty has been brought to this rapid termination by the confidence 
placed in the Duke de Broglie. It is satisfactory to state that the repre- 
sentatives of foreign powers who signed the last treaty, not ratified by France, 
have shown the greatest goodwill on the present occasion, being animated by 
feelings of amity to both the contracting partics, and desirous under every 
circumstance to sce energetic and effective measures employed for the repres- 
sion of the slave trade. The feeling which animates the British Government 
is that which it has displayed already in the compact with America, namely, 
a desire to prove its sincere wish to suppress an outrage to human nature 
apart from any views as regards the empires of the seas, a confirmation of the 
spirit which led to the sacritice of £20,000,000, to liberate the slaves in the 
British Colonies.—Zimes, Afay, 26. 





Toe RattTirrR axnpD THE ALecto. —In the trials which had been insti- 
' tuted by the Admiralty between these vessels, to test the qualities of the 
ecrew-propeller Rattler, and the paddle-wheel Alecto, the superiority of 
the Ruitler has been fully shown. In one of the trials which took place on 
the 30th March, during a pertect calm, from the Little Nore to Yarmouth 
Roads, eighty miles, the Ztattler beat the Alecto twenty-three minutes and 
a halt; although the Raétler, in consequence of a short supply of steam, was 
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compelled to work the second grade of expansion throughout the day, and 
the engines ony ee ae and a half to twenty-four strokes per minute. 
On arriving at Yarmouth Roads they started again, both vessels having all 
sails set to a moderate breeze. They continued running until off Cromer 
Light, when the Rattler in thirty-four miles beat the Alecto by thirteen 
minutes. 

From the bad appearance of the weather it was deemed proper to anchor 
for the night, during which it blew a complete gale from the N.N.W., and 
continued throughout the day, affording the very onpheagae! they were sent 
out to seek for, trying ‘the Rattler’s powers in a head sea. In getting under 
way, the vessel pitched heavily, snapped her cable, and lost her anchor. 
This race was one of about sixty miles, and the Rattler passed the Spurn 
Light forty minutes before her competitor. On one occasion the Rattler lost 
steam, which allowed the Alecto to get alongside of her. This was at ten 
o'clock a.m., aud it was from that time to her anchoring that the forty mi- 
nutes were gained; although prior to that, when the sea was roughest, the 
Rattler gained more than half a mile on the Alecto in the first hour, the 
latter having had the start of the former. The sixty miles was accomplished 
in seven hours and a half, tide principally against them. The very lowest 
pressure exhibited ‘“ when the screw was out of the water,” (as the oppo- 
aie of the principle term it) was 34 lbs. ranging up to 60 lbs., on Salter's 
balance. 

Subsequent trials took place with still greater advantages to the powers of 
the screw ; but the most conclusive results as to its superiority were proved 
when the vessels being fastened to each other, with their heads in opposite 
directions, the Rattler towed the Alecto, in spite of all her attempts to run 
away astern, at the rate of two miles anda half an hour.— Morning Herald. 





Monruiy Recorp or Navau MoveMENTS. 


Acteon, 26, Capt. Mansel, March 13, left Tenerife for Rio, thence for 
Cape; Agincourt, 72, Capt. Bruce, Feb. 4, at Hong Kong, to proceed to 
Singapore ; Albion, 90, Capt. Lockyer, May 16, arr. at Portsmouth from 
Devonport ; Acorn, 16, Com. Bingham, March 16, arr. at Rio, 19th, sailed 
for the River Plate. 
_ From letters dated Ascension, March 17, 1845, we learn that Her Ma- 
Jesty’s brig Albatros, on the morning of the Ist of this month descried a 
vessel off the river Coanza, very close to the land, but from having very 
light winds did not reach her until the prize-crew had managed to escape in 
their boats with their valuables. On boarding her, she proved to be the fine 
brig Albany, 300 tons, with 750 slaves on board, 170 of whom were females, 
100 of them about 18 years of age, and exceeding well-looking, the rest chil- 
dren under 12 years of age. Three of them died on the morning she was 
taken. In one of the letters the writer says,— Of all the horrible sights I 
ever witnessed, this was tbe worst ; in fact, too horrible and disgusting to 
relate. They were all quite naked. Some of them had broken open a cask 
of palm oil, and covered themselves therewith, and then licked it off each other. 
They also got hold of some raw pieces of pork, which they ate like pigs. The 
Se vag ee ee Her Majesty’s brig Heroine was dismasted, 

in the year, off the Gallinas ; since which (in Marc 

fine brig of 300 tons off Loando. ‘ moe een ian 
- By accounts from the West Coast of Africa, dated 2nd March, we learn 

at the Albert, steam vessel, Lieut. Com. A. R. Dunlap, had been very suc- 

Ci 
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cessful off Seabar, having captured three prizes in eight days, viz., the Sua 
Majestad, with 422 slaves on board ; the T riumpho, brigantine; and the 
Venus, schooner, all Spaniards ; the two latter fully equipped. The Albert 
was to be at Sierra Leone in a fortnight. We are informed that these slave 
vessels are mostly built in America, and are immediately bought and 
equipped by Spaniards, 

Capt. J. Washington (1842,) of Blazer, in Consequence of his duties as 

Tidal Harbour Commissioners requiring his presence in London, 
has leave of absence; and Capt. O. Stanley (18 ») appointed pro tem. 
Acting Capt. of Blazer, to continue the survey of the North Sea. 

Caledonia, 120, Capt. Milne, April 28, paid off—the flag of Admiral 
Milne was struck at Sun-set; Canopus, 84, Capt. F. Moresby, Apr. 29, hoisted 
the flag of Admiral Sir J. West, successor to Sir David Milne; Collingwood, 
80, Capt. Smart, Jan. 2, at Valparaiso, about to sail for Tahiti: Comus, 16 
Com. hompson, March 24, left Madeira for Rio; Cambrian, 36, Capt. 
Chads, Feb. 21, at Singapore, expected home in June; Castor, 36, Capt. 
Graham, Feb. 4, at Hong Kong ; Cruizer, 16, left Simon's Bay, March 9. 

Driver, st. ves., Com. Hayes, March 1, left Calcutta for Borneo, con- 
veying to Sarawak, in the first instance, Capt. D. Bethune, k.N. c.. and Mr. 
Wise, charged with a special mission from the English Government ; Dolphin, 
3, left Rio for River Plate, March 7, 

Electra, 18, Com. Darnley, March 12, left Port Royal for Texas; Eury- 
dice, Capt. Elliott, March 29, left Vera Cruz for Texas ; Eagle, 50, Capt. 
Martin, flag of Rear Admiral Inglefield, left Madeira, April 10, for Rio; 
clair, st. v., March 1, at Sierra Leone. 

Hyacinth, Capt. Scott, April 12, at Port Royal; Helena, 16, Com. C. 
Ricketts, May 13, sailed from the Cape; Hecate, st. y.. Com. Bower, May 
15, arr. at Portsmouth, havin landed the India Mail at Southampton. 

The Hydra, steam sloop, Commander Young, has captured the Hurican, 
a slaver, with 70 slaves on board. Eight days after the capture of the Huri- 


can, the oe ti made prize of another famous, or rather infamous slaver, 
and which i i i 


’ 


boarded her, he discovered €very preparation for a most bloody resistance, a 


shot, a cask full of cartridges near, several swivels loaded with 1-pound ball, 


Jones’s aquadron this year. 

MMlustrious, 74, Vice Admiral Sir Charles Adam, April 12, at Bermuda ; 
Iris, 26, Capt. Rowley, Feb. 4, at Hong Kong, to proceed Northward; Jn- 
constant, 36, Capt. Freemantle, April 24, arr. at Gibraltar, from Bermuda. 

Medea, Com. T. Warden, May 2, arr. at Portsmouth from the Mediterra- 
nean, 5th, sailed for Woolwich, 7th, arrived ; Mutine, 12, arr. at the Cape of 
Good Hope, March 16, 

North Star, 26, Capt. Sir J. E. Home, arr. at Port Arthur (Van Diemen’s 
Land) Nov. 23, from Auckland (New Zealand), having made the passage in 
eighteen days; she was discharging stores and dismantling prior to being 
hove down to repair damages sustained by striking against a coral reef off the 
Feejee Islands, by which she lost a Portion of her fore foot. The repairs 
would take some months before she would be ready for sea again, when she 


Osprey, 12, arr. at Simon's Bay, March 9. 

Pickle, 2, left Honduras, Marc 28, for Hayti; Pique, 36, Capt. Hon. M. 
Stopford, expected home from the West Indies, April 8, at Barbados. 

Racehorse,'18, Com. (. Hay, April 25, arr. at Devonport, May 8, sailed 
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for Australia and the East Indies; Rose, 18, Com. Pelley, April 8, at 
Barbados; Racer, Com. Peel, Feb. 10, at Buenos Ayres; Ranger, 16, left 
Bonavista for Sierra Leone, with Mr. Gabriel, H. M. Arbitrator on board ; 
Heyer Feb 27, arr. at Trincomalee from Singapore. 

b, 80, Capt. A. L. Corry, April 27, arr. at Portsmouth, from Ply- 
mouth; Scylla, 16, Com. Sharpe, March 20, left Port Royal for Musquite 
Shore ; Spartan, Capt. Elliott, April 8, at Port Royal ; Sappho, 16, Com. 
Hope, March 1, at the Cape, March 9 left Simon’s Bay; Satellite, Capt. 
none Feb. 27, at Buenos Ayres; Styz, Com. Hornby, May 15, arr. at 

evonport. 

Thunderbolt, st. v.. Com. Broke, Feb. 9, at Ichaboe ; Thunder, Com. Bar- 
nett, April 12, at Nassau. 

Vestal, 26, Capt. Talbot, Feb. 25, arr, at Trincomalee ; Vanguard, 80, 
Capt. Willes, May 12, arr. at Portsmouth. ° 

tnchester, May 13, at the Cape. 

MspIreRRANEAN.—The Funtome, 16, Com. Sir F. W. Nicholson, Bart., arr. 
at Malta, from Naples, on 20th ult., whither she had conveyed a Secretary 
for the Embassy. She saluted the flag of the Commander-in-Chief. Snake, 
16, Com. the Hon. W. Devereux, left Malta on the night of the 23rd ult. for 
Candia and Beyrout. Aigle, Capt. Lord Clarence Paget, was expected at 
Malta on the 25th ult., from Syrmna. Devastation, steam-sloop, Com. Kit- 
chen, was hourly expected at Malta, on the 25th ult., from Barcelona, and 
Virago, steam-sloop, from Constantinople, the latter having been relieved by 
the Hecla, Com. Duffill. 
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PortLanp axnp WermouTH Roaps.—Surveyed by Com. W. L. Sheringham, 
RN. 1844. Price 1s. 
Corner Inuzt, Bass Strait, Australia. Surveyed by Com. J. L. Stokes, 
' RIN. 1842. Price 2s. 
Srratrs or SrycaProre, Durian, and Raio. Price 28—The as ger’ 
Survey of Ruto Srrarr, by Lieut. Dittleof Tjassens, of the Royat Dutch 
_& Navy, has heen added to this. 
: Srreait, AustraLia; Bass Srrart.—Surveyed by Com. J.L. Stokes, 


‘'s, RN. 1842. Price 2s. 
Stine River Tamar rm Van Dremen’s Lanp. — By Mr. John Welsh. 


1880. The Entrance corrected by Commander Stokes’ Surveys. 1840. 
Price ls. 6d. 
Whstenn, AvusTRALIA; Bass Srearr. — Surveyed. by Com. J. L. 


1843. Price ls. 6d. 

»,Avstraua; Gutr or Carpentarnia.—Surveyed by Com 
x. 1841. Price ls. 6d. a, 
». Austraria, N.W. Coast.—Surveyed by Com. J. L. Stokes. 

nda from the Entrance to Emu Plains. Price 2s. 
‘ca, SoutH AmeRica.—Surveyed by Capt. Sir Edward 
.. 1838. Price 6d. 





vay, the brig Isla. Capt. Robinson, belonging to Aberdeen, 
-:nvess for Davis Straits in search of black lead, and other 
‘ing in that icy region. She is furnished with a mineralogist. 


. prepared for whaling, having two boats and a crew of twenty 





BIRTHS, MARRIAGES. AND DEATHS. 


, 


PROMOTIONS AND APPOINTMEN TS. 


(From the Naval and Military Gazette.) 


Downing Street, May 8.—The Queen has been pleased to appoint Adm. Sir R. 
W. Otway, Bart., and Vice Adml. Sir E. W.C. R. Owen, Knights Commanders 


of the Bath, to be Knights Grand Cross, and Rear Adml. Sir E, 


Chetham, Kat., 


Companion of the Order, to be a Knight Commander thereof. 


Promotions, 


ComMAanpDERs—F, Kemble, 
Romney, E. Collier. 

Retired Commanpers of 1830—W. 
Lambert, S. Mottley, M. Raven, I. Har- 
ris, and J. Jackson. 

Lieurenant—G. C. Kerr. 

Surcrons—J. Paul, A. J. Little, J, 
Davidson. 

Assistanr Surceons—J. Gray (c), J. 
Gordon (b). 

PavMasrers and Pursers—T. Gould, 
W. Thomas. 


G. H. 


APPOINTMENTS. 


Carrains—W. J. Johnstone (1823) 
to Agincourt—O. Stanley (1844) to 
Blazer. 

Lieurenants—E. J. Lloyd (1842) to 

! —W.H. Bridge (1841) and 
T. Gresham (1843) to Vernon—R, Lloyd 
(1810) to be agent for Mails—M. Bour- 
chier (1814) to Siren—W. Moorehouse 
(1842) to Vanguard—W. A. Pearse to 
Penelope—R. A. Wake (1837) and A. 
Cumming to Queen—C. Austen (1844) 
to Windictive—H. G. Veitch to Shear- 
water steam surveying vessel—H. E. S. 
Winthrop (1839) and E, M. Hogee to 
Rodney— Nourse to Rattler—G. Fowler 
(1841) to be Flag Lieutenant to Sir J. 
West, Port Admiral at Devonport— E. 
Gr'fiths (1815) to be agent for transports 
—C R. Bamber to Vesuvius—R. B. 
Miller (1837) to Melampusi. 

Masters —J. Underwood to Queen— 
G.B- Hoffmeister to Victory—J. Wood 
to Ocean—J. G. H. Thain to Victoria 
and Albert for service to Fairy tender— 
H. Davy to Caledonia. 

Mares—T. L. Gaussen to Rodney— 





C. M, Luckeraft and G. E. Wright to 
Queen—M.H. Perceval to Excellent— 
G, T. S. Winthrop to Jackall—H. Ver- 
non to Rodney—E, Couch to Erebus— 

Seconp Masrers—J.Thomas to Queen 
—J. Matthews to Melampus—R. H. 
Roberts to Victoria and Albert. 

MipsaipMan—G. Parker to Hibernia 

Navat Capets—J. W. East Hibernia 
—J. East to Vesuvius—C. Fitzgerald to 
Blazer. 

Surueoxs—J, Elliot to charge of the 
convict ship Marion. 

Assistant Surcsons—E_ J. Irving to 
Tortoise—J. Risk to Greenwich Hospital 
—J. Acton to Racehorse—J. Gray (e) to 
Pandora—W. Nooth and T. Sole to 
Victory for service of Haslar Hospital— 
J. Haire to Victoria and Albert, 

CuapLains—W. Pilcher to Vernon— 
G. Cooper to Queen. 

Nava Insrrucrors—W. Whitmarsh 
to Vanguard—T. Raimback to Canonus 

Paymaster and Pursgr—J. Smith 
to he Secretary to Adml. Sir J. West. 

Crerxs—J. Simpson to Vernon—T. 
Ramage to Columbia. 


Coast Guarp. 


Appointments.—Com. W. Prowse. to 
be Inspecting Commander, vice Com. J. 
M, Bate, r.N. p.p. appointed to the Har- 
wich district, vice Com. W. McIlwaine 
to Dartmouth.—Lieut- J. O. Freeland, 
R.N. to be Chief Officer at Kingston. 

Removals.—Lieut. E. Slade, a.n. to 
Cairnrvon Lieut. J. M, Paynter, r.N. to 
Dartmouth vice Lieut. H. J. Jones, to 
H.M.S. San Josef, Lieut. J H. Jefferies 
t» Blyth Haven, vice Lieut. H. Collins, 
M. J. Hungerford to Larne. 





Brrtus, MarriaGEs anp DEATHS. 


Oarriages. 


At St. Marks, Kennington, April 17th 
Liect Henry Laird Cox, of H.MS. 
Fearless, to Elizabeth, eldest daugnter 
of Lieut. J. W. Crispo.o: Montreal. 

May 18th, at Shelley, Essex, Lieut. 


Col. Gibsone, r.m.a,, to Margaret, third 
daughter of the late W. Crew, Esq. 
May 2Ist, at Compton Bishop, G. 
Littlehales, r.n., son of Vice-Adm. Lit- 
tlehales, to Mary, daughter of the late 
Captain Cleatiher. 
Lately at Dovor, A. B, Catfield, Esq. 
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Surgeon r.Nn., to Elizabeth, daughter of 
M. Kennett, Esq. 

April 25th, at Cheltenham, Lieut. 
Jeffery, r.n., to MaryAnne, daughter of 
the late J, Stephenson, Esq. 

May 10th, at Cartnell, F. C. Dickson, 
Esq., to Sophia, daughter of Capt. W. 
B. Bigland, r.n. 

April 30th, at Mereworth, Capt. W. 
H. Hall, 2.n., to the Hon. Hilare Caro- 
line Byng, daughter of the late Vice- 
Admiral Viscount Torrington. 

May 7th, at Southampton, Mr. Pike, 
H.M. Customs, to Madelina, youngest 
daughter of the late Capt. Miller, r.n. 


Wexths. 


May 5th, at sea, Adml. Sir D. Milne, 
G.c.B., &c. 

At Greenwich, Mrs. Huggins, relict 
of Mr. R. Huggins, Purser R.N. ; 

At Milton-on-Thames, Elizabeth wife 
of Lieut. L. Dennys, R.N. 

May 4th, near Tenby, Lieut. J. K. 
Tudor, R.N. ; 

Mar, 26th, at sea, Lieut. I. Maling, 
R.N. 

At Singapore, Jan. 29th, Com. Scott, 
E.LS. 





METEOROLOGICAL REGISTER. 
Kept at Croom’s Hill, Greenwich, by Mr. W. Rogerson, of the Royal Observatory. 
From the 2\st April, to the 20th May, 1845. 
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ee eh 
APait 1845.-Mean heicht of the Barometer= 29°24 inches ; Mean temperature 
=46°9 degrees; depth of rain fallen 0°70 inches. 


TO OUR FRIENDS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 
On comparing Mr. McDougall’s tables of Lights in the English Cbaanel with 
those of the present time, we find the changes so considerable as to oblige us to 
defer the subject to our next number, when we shall give them correctly. 
As soon as our Index is printed * An old Subscriber” will find ample notice 


of it. 


a ee ee eet Lee ee ee 
HUNT, Printer, 3, New Church Street, Edgware Road. 
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Notes purging A Ron From Port Jackson To Hona-Kone, tx: 
HM.S. Vestal, 1844. 


Leavina the heads of Port Jackson on 22nd November at 6 am. witha 
fresh southerly breeze, steered E.N.E. for Lord Howe’s Islands, which 
were made at 10h. 30m. a.m. of the 24th, bearing E.N.E. distant fifteen 
or eighteen leagues. From this position Lord Howe’s Island makes as 
two rather flat-topped lumps, (the southern rather the higher of the two, ) 
each with a low peaked extremity on the south side. At 5 P.M. when 
distant from Howe’s Island about eight leagues, the junction of the two 
parts became visible, as also Balls Pyramid, bearing S. 80° E. distant 
about forty miles ; the latter is a needle pointed rock nearly perpendi- 
cular on the north side, and on the south a shoulder projects about a third 
from its summit. Passed about four leagues to the westward of Howe’s 
Island with light south-west winds and clear weather. 

At 5 p.m. of the 26th having kept up N.N.E. from Howe’s Island 
passed about five leagues to the eastward of the position assigned (in 
Norie’s chart) to Sir Charles Middleton’s Island, described as a very 
high peak, but nothing was seen from the masthead of this ship, thoug 
clear weather. From this steered nearly a due north course keeping a 
moderate easterly breeze (occasionall EN .E. and N.E.) until the 2nd 
December when in 11° S., and 163° E., between Solomon and Queen 
Charlotte Islands, after twelve hours calm it again sprung up from 
north-eastward, light. 

Steered N.W.b.N. for the Stewarts Islands which were seen from the 
masthead at 2 P:m. of the 4th, distant seven leagues ; this group is com- 
posed of four islands and one islet, situated on one reef (apparently) com- 
mon to all, of horse-shoe form open to the south, occupying a space of 
about six miles of longitude, and four of latitude, the south extreme being 
in 8° 30’ S., and the west, in about 162° 53’ east of Greenwich. The 
north island with two smaller ones to the south of it ocoupying the west 
side of the reef, and the eastern island which is apparentl e largest, 
(about 1.5 mile in length) and probably Ho [land in N orie’s chart, 
lies on the south-east point of the Horseshoe, with an islet or small 
lump off its north-west side about a third the distance toward the north 
island. They all appeared ee the base, and thickly clothed with 
palm trees ; table-topped an m 80 to 90 feet high ; passing about 
two miles to the westward of the group some natives came off in canoes 
bringing poultry, and a fine fat pig, but having a ten knot breeze, the 
time ane nt be sacrificed by communicating. They were understood to 
8 nglish. 

P Prom this we shaped a course for the Raven Islands about N.N.W., 

making them at 9 a.m. of the 12th December, having kept from Stew- 
arts Islands a moderate north-east breeze with the exception of two days, 
in 4° S., of light and variable weather during which we experienced 
squalls with rain. Crossed the Equator at midnight of the 9th in 160° 
E., with a steady north-easterly trade. It is worthy of remark that 
since crossing the southern tropic the wind has never been (excepting a 
few hours of unsteady wind) south of east. 
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' The Raven group is composed of four principal islands, and three. 
small patches or islets, cpg Var pla aces the east island ; 
the whole apparently on one of coral formation, rather resembling a 
harp in shape, and in extent about ten miles of longitude, by 35’ of latitude. 
A ing to three chronometers rated at Sydney, the centre of the gro 
is in about 157° 30’ east of Greenwich, and the latitude of the sath 
edge of the reef 5° 45’ N. To the south, the longest side of the reef is 
presented lying nearly east and west with an island on each extremity, 
and another (the highest of the group but smallest in circumference 
about 2’.5 westward of the east island : about three quarters of a mile o 
the south-west end of the east island, also on the south edge of the reef 
is a conspicuous but small black rock, which at first was reported as a 
boat. From the east and west extremities the reef trends about N.W. 
and N.b.E., apparently coming to a point on which the north island 
stands, which is in the meridian of the middle island on the south edge. 
No opening appeared on the south side in the reef, but its continuance 
on either side toward the north island not being distinctly seen, it is pro- 
bable such may have existed between the west and north islands, being 
the lee aide, which ars a common feature in coral structure, 
proaching the group the eastward, the western island was not seen 
until abreast the east island, and the reef connecting them not being 
visible from the deck, it had the appearance of a clear p between 
the middle and west islands, so that for a icaager taltng then lets th 
the day it is necessary to approach them with much caution. All the 
islands are low and densely wooded, chiefly palms from thirty to 
feet high. A few canoes approached, one of which reached on 
wontaining three natives, but bringing no articles for barter; their ob- 
j to be to join the ship, asking as soon as they gained the 
deek, “You want man ?” I thought it not improbable that some Euro- 

or American seamen may have been on the islands, who had been 
finded from whalers, and now required a ship, as I some time since heard 
ft to be a common occurrence with the crews of whaling ships, when they 
are, as the phrase is, “sick of the lay,” or discontented, that they prefer 
ang landed among the islands to continuing an unprosperous voyage. 
-Another circumstance to account for this choice of the men is, that som 
Hliterate and tyrannical men who occasionally command these ships find 
it to their interest to induce a portion of their crew, through exercising 
severe discipline, to leave the ship, when making up their complement 
with islanders, the lay, which would be due to the seaman, tends to aug- 
aent that of the master. 
These natives are a 3s copper coloar, and naked, excepting a short 
’ becoming petticoat of : promised to bring a pig off in the 
ni fee sould seman, bat rant A fitted each out with a shirt, 
er a social glass of grog, they took their departure it being now sunset. 
‘ing the best of our way to the N.W.b.W. with light variable airs 
gloomy weather for the two following days. On the 15th at 7h. 
n. At. saw land ing N.W.b.N. to be Jane Island, the 
wind on approaching the i veered and between E.N.E. and 
ee) ee ee ee ey longitude could be 

“pined, but es as our means would permit the position of the island 

eared to be situated on the western extremity of an extensive reef, 
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stretching to the E.S.E. for two or three leagues, breaking heavily, and 
then apparently bending to the northward, in which direction (and bearing 
from the island we were then passing about E.N.E. three leagues) was 
indistinctly seen by the masthead-man only, another island. The western 
island which we passed to the westward of at a distance of two leagues 
or less was luw, and resembling those of Ravens group. Nothing being 
seen to the westward I am disposed to consider this Island and one des- 
cnbed by Horsburgh as, Jane Island, are identical, although their positions 
do not coincide, which under the circumstances can hardly be e 

when Captain Johnson who is named as the discoverer of Jane Island 
obtained his longitude by lunar, and from the state of the weather no 
great dependance can be placed in our observations for chronometer. 
The island reported to the north-eastward of this island is probably Mea- 
burn Island in Norie’s chart. 

It is asubject for much thankfulness to the Almighty that these islands 
and reefs have been made under such favourable circumstances, allowing 
us to clear them before night, as it would appear that the position of 
many that are scattered about these seas depend on rather questionable 
authority, and as they are so directly in the track of shipping from New 
South Wales to China, during the north-east monsoon, a correct surv 
of the New Caroline Islands is very desirable. Until that is obtam 
this neighbourhood should be approached with much caution, endeavour- 
ing to pass their respectively assigned positions during daylight. Leav- 
ing Jane Island at noon 15th with a moderate trade at north-east shaped 
a course for Rota Island which we sighted at 11h. 40m. a.m. of the [8th 
bearing N.W.b. W. distant five leagues, with a fresh trade wind at N.N.E. 
and misty weather. At lh. p.m. passed the meridian of the north-east 
point (which is a low sloping extremity) placing it by chronometer in 
145° 36’ E., and at 2h. p.m. passed the south-west extremity of the 
island distant seven or eight miles, which is in about 14° 10’ N., and 145° 
28’ E. It is an isolated cliffy lump about 300 feet high, remarkably 
level in the centre with perpendicular cliffy sides for several feet from 
the summit, having the appearance of a fort, and sloping off towards the 
base, it is connected to the main part of the island by a low neck, which 
is not visible from a ship’s deck until within a few miles, the main por- 
tion of Rota is also rather tabled towards the south-west, about 800 or 
900 feet high, with bluff projections extending from it toward the south- 
east shore. The eastern or weather side appeared very sterile and only 
scantily sprinkled with vegetation. 

Steering W.b.N. 4 N. from Rota for the Bashee Islands, passed on the 
following noon, along the north edge of a shoal, marked in the chart 
doubtful, but without seeing anything, and during the night our track 
was directly over the position assigned to these islands called ‘ Spanish 
Islands” in Norie’s chart, which was also not seen. A moderate trade 
from north-east and east carried us within 200 miles of the Bashee 
Islands by the 24th, when after twelve hours light and variable wind it 
freshened up at north with squally weather. At 10h. a.m. Dec. 25th 
made the Bashee Islands from north-west to south-west, and as the breeze 
was increasing to a gale with thick weather and a heavy north-easter! 
sea getting up, approached them under double reefed topsails and foreasil 
at noon passed through the Arniston Channel, latitude observed 20° 59’.N. 
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Found that we had been set since yesterday noon thirty miles to the 
westward and eleven miles south. : 

Gomge at the rate of eleven knots, and the weather stormy with thick 
rain, we had no opportunity for laying these islands down by our track, 
but I should think the chart supplied for the ships not to be subject to - 
much correction as by transits and angular measurements between the 
ditferent islands, the ship’s position could not be decided on. The width 
of the channel I should judge about three or four leagues, apparently 
free of hidden dangers, the north Bashee Islands on the starboard hand 
are hich and rocky, the southern one being the higher of the two, more 
peaked and irregular ; off the north and south points of the northern one 
lie adetached rocky islet. The island forming the south side the channel ~ 
(as made from the eastward) is of an irregular shape, having a high bluff 
at the north extreme, over which, a little at the back mses its rather 
peaked summit, from which it slopes to the south with a comeal hill some 
distance inside that extreme. The chart published by Horsburgh ts more 
satisfactory. The weather continued stormy until midnight of the 20th 
when it moderated. Passed Pedro Branca at 5h. 15m. a.m. 27th, and 
after being becalmed some hours close off the east channel, a breeze 
from N.N.W. obliged us to work up the west channel through very 
baffimg winds. We did not anchor off Victona Hong-Kong before 
10h. P.M. 
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Next to New Holland, Borneo is the largest island in the world, con- 
taining an area of 300,000 square miles: being almost three umes as 
large as the United Kingdom of Great Bntain. From its size, no less 
than its central position, it seems destined to exercise a great imtluence 
among the neighbouring islands of the Indian Archipelago. 

Face of the Country.—Near the sea, and along the banks of the 
principal rivera, the face of the country is in general low and marshy ; 
while the interior is diversitied with hills and vailevs, eressed bv high 
inmuntain ranges, and intersected by noble rivers. Pontianak. a Dutch 
settlement, fourteen miles from the sea, on the western ewast. is situated 
wt the confluence of two streams, the Kapwas and Landak ; which unt- 
iuge there form the Pontianak nver. We followed the course of the 
Kaqewaa upwards, for more than two hundred miles. and learned that its 
wrt was still eome distance farther in the intener. We found ita 
(Ane dream, varying in width from one-fourth to vne-hiit a mile. This 
every thiw:haryes its waters into the sea by no less than twenty-tive mouths. 
Niwa tabu branch, the Landak, though smal. = a nce aream., and 
bane she wrusee far in the intenor. The Bornee nver wie fas into the 
ove on, the werth, and the Banjermassing on the weds ace abso very con- 
evievane ecaind. The island throucbout its waowe extwrt is remark- 
soy wers watered. 

an 3.hale wanes considerably in dicerent pacts ef tte buand. beng 
af ersyorm cece ts ativeted by the tace of che eoumtry. a6 awed aarrcumstan- 
4a a Kee CeTAaed regions of the ittensc ae zoxe Bealthy ; but 
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the lower, and more marshy spots, near the coast, are rendered salu- 
brious by dampness, and the exhalations that amse from the decomposed. 
animal and vegetable substances, which are brought up by the tides of 
the sea, and left by the retiring waters to the action of the elements. . 
The winds blowing over these districts are very unhealthy. The whole 
of the country about Pontianak, though distant, as before remarked, 
fourteen miles from the sea, is inundated by the tides. The highest . 
path in the settlement, considerably elevated above the surrounding - 
country, may, during several successive days, in some months of the 
year, be crossed by small boats. There is no dry season, but rain falls 
throughout the year. Sometimes in the months of July, August, or 
September, a drought of two or three weeks occurs. But even adrought 
of that continuance is much dreaded by the inhabitants ; for the waters 
of the river, upon which, and upon the clouds of Heaven, they are de- 
pendent for their drinking water, become brackish, and the season is 
sipeaagh | unhealthy. At Pontianak the heat is rarely very great at any 
season of the year. We have frequently observed thermometer at 
74° of F ahrevheit and once on the river as low as 72°. 

Productions.—These are abundant and varied, in all the different de- 
partments of the kingdom of nature. The tropical fruits, particularly in 
the interior, are very abundant, and some of them, as the mangosteen, 
the pumalo, and the guava, are considered the best of their kind. Gold 
in greater or less quantities is found, among the lower hills, all along the 
western coast, and for some distance in the interior. Antimony ore is 
found at Sarawak on the western coast, is made an article of export thence 
to Singapore, and to other places. There are diamond mines also, the 
most numerous and profitable of which are found in the vicinity of 
Landak, a settlement about eighty miles from Pontianak, on the river 
of that name. Coal has recently been discovered in the northern part 
of ‘the island. Among the principal exports from the island are gold 
dust, antimony ore, rice, rattan, beeswax, edible birds nests, &c. Cotton 
is grown also for domestic uses. 

The soil, particularly of the interior, is evidently good, and well adap- 
ted to the cultivation, not only of rice and some other grains, but also of 
a variety of vegetables. The sweet potato, yam, egg-plant, radish, 
cucumber, pumpkin, and some others, thrive remarkably well. The cane 
is cultivated, and the manutacture of sugar is carried on to some extent 
by the Chinese in the vicinity of Pontianak. The cane flourishes better 
farther in the interior beyond the reach of the sea tides ; but owing to 
various reasons, the cultivation of it has not been carried to a great ex- 
tent. Coffee has been tried and does well in the vicinity of Landak. 
The Sago Palm is found in the interior and eastern parts of the island, 
and where most abundant, sago is said to be, in place of rice, the staple 
article of food. 

Population..—The precise number of inhabitants on Borneo, it is not 
easy to ascertain. Calculations based upon facts, gathered by the mis- 
sionary, must necessamly be limited and imperfect. His own personal 
observation can go but a little way, and those he enquires of, even men 
in authority, he often finds either mcompetent, or indisposed, to give the 
requisite information. Nor are there any public documents to which we 
can appeal as throwing light upon this subject. Enough however is 
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known of the island to establish the fact, that its population is comps- 
ratively scarce. If we take as correct the estimate given in books 
(3,000,000, which is probably not very far from the truth) we have an 
average of 10 persons to a square mile. But England supports a popu- 
lation of 300 to a square mile. Under circumstances in which the powers 
of the soil would be drawn forth, and the resources of the country full 

developed, taking as a standard countries by no means overstocked wi 

pulation, Borneo is capable of sustaining sixty, instead of three, mil- 

ions of inhabitants. 

The population is of a very mixed character, consisting of Dutch, 
Chinese, Malays, Bugis, Arabs, Javanese, and Dyaks. 

The Dutch hageabns settlements on Borneo ;—one already noticed 
at Pontianak, one at Sambas also on the western coast, and another at 
Banjermassing on the south. Each of these settlements is on a large 

river, of the same name. Although the navigation of these rivers is im- 
eded, particularly that of the Sambas and Pontianak rivers, by sand 
bow at their entrance ; they are not badly situated for foreegn commerce, 
and are admirably located for trade with the interior. | 

This the Dutch improve to throw their piece-goods into the interior, 
which they exchange for gold dust and rattan, and to supply the inhabi- 
tants of the interior with salt. This salt comes from Grisse on the island 
of Java, and from the traffic in it, the principal part of the revenue drawn 
from the island is derived. 

There are officers of Dutch appointment at two stations along the 
coast, on each side of the mouth of the river Pontianak, and at two set- 
tlements on the branches of the river, some eighty miles inland. The 
Dutch Government has also sometimes interposed in settling matters 
connected with the native governments further in the interior. Buta 
small part of the island however can properly be considered as brought 
under subjection to the Dutch Government, and the main part of it still 
continues independent. The Dutch residing on the island are simply 
those who are connected with the civil and military establishments, @ 
each of the stations. Including the few Dutch soldiers in connexion with 
the forts, the entire Dutch population, on the island, does not ex 
one hundred and fifty. 

The Chinese are found principally in the two Presidencies of Sambas 
and Pontianak. Their number is estimated at twenty-five thousand. 
The great mass of them are emigrants, from a mountainous district 00 
the borders of Canton province, and speak the K’hek dialect of the Chi- 
nese language. The Chinamen here, as elsewhere, are noted for their 
enterprise aud industry. In the towns and villages where they are found, 
they constitute, as merchants, and mechanics, the life of trade and busi- 
ness ; and in the country, the most thriving gardens and plantations are 
in their hands. The great body of them are employed in working the 
gold mines. Direct trade and intercourse with China are kept up b 

Chinese junks ; some six or eight of which annually during the favorab 
monsoon visit the two Dutch settlements on the western coast, Sambas 
and Pontianak. In these vessels, besides the trade they carry on, 8/4 
number of Chinese passengers are constantly coming from, and returning 
to, their native land. This circumstance gives to the Chinese population 
on Borneo, a more variable character than is usual in their colonies. For 
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the same reason too, we see the Chinaman, m dress and habits, more as 
he appears in the mother country. 

The American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions, have a 
station for the Chinese at Pontianak, on the western coast. This class 
of people however are much scattered. But few are found in the imme- 
diate vicinity of Pontianak, and they are no where so situated that direct 
missionary effort can be brought to bear upon any considerable number. 
It is not therefore so much with a view to them, as to the Dyak popula- 
tion, that Borneo is considered interesting as a field of missionary labour. 
It is doubtful whether the Chinese branch of the mission will be much 
longer continued. . 

The Malays (according to Crawfurd) were originally from the country 
of Manangkabow in the centre of Sumatra. Thence they emigrated to 
the Malayan peninsula, from which it is supposed they derive their name, 
and in time found their way to all the neighbouring islands. They are 
almost, if not altogether, the sole occupants of the northern point of the 
island, and are found in considerable numbers at all the principal towns 
on the coast, and all the large settlements along the main rivers, and 
their tributaries. The whole of the interior, with very little exception, is 
under their rule. A few of them are employed in trade by boats with the 
interior ; and m prahus and ccasionally in square-rigyred vessels, they 
carry on commerce, in a small way, with Singapore, the ports of Java, 
&c. They rarely engage in agriculture or gardening to any extent, and 
as a body are indolent in the extreme. We were once beseiged by a 
healthy young man, a scion too of one of the branches of the royal family 
at Pontianak, for a few coppers. His little stock of pocket money was 
exhausted, and, though he could not dig, he was not ashamed to beg. 
They are rather cowardly than brave, and noted for their treachery, and 
the ton cunning with which they compass their ends. Like the tiger of 
their own jungles they “lie in wait to deceive” and destroy, and come 
stealthily upon their victims. The cutting off of the crews of the vessels 
en in the pepper trade on the Sumatra coast will serve to illustrate 
these traits of character. When circumstances have thrown Europeans 
completely in their power, they have been known to take advantage of, 
and insult them in the basest manner. Their treatment of the crew of 
“the Sultana” must be still fresh in the recollection of many of your 
readers. All the Malays of the north are notorious pirates. The seas 
all around the island are indeed remarkably infested with piratical craft. 
Acts of piracy about the mouth of Pontianak are by no means uncom- 
mon ; though the river and neighbouring coasts are guarded by an armed 
schooner, and several gun boats. These high sea robberies too, are 
sometimes accompanied with murder in aggravated forms. As a speci- 
men of the cruelty of the Malays, they sometimes attack sleeping boat- 
men whose cargoes they wish to seize, with sharpened sticks of a@ very 
hard kind of wood, the points of which have been farther indurated by 
the action of fire. The wounds inflicted by these weapons are very 
deadly, and, if they do not prove mortal, are very hard tocure. The kris 
too, a formidable weapon in itself, is made more cruelly effective, by being 
ef crooked form, with jagged edges, and covered with a deadly poison. 
The kris is much worn, particularly by the higher classes, and as in 
Malay history associated with many a tale of blood. 
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The Malays are all of the Mohammedan religion. They are exceed- 
ingly ignorant. But a small proportion of them can read their own 
language intelligibly. The Koran is not translated into the Malay 
language ; and none but the Hajis or native priests can read the Arabic. 
Hence the book that contains their religion is a sealed book ; and all 
they know concerning its precepts, is drawn from their priests. Though 
bigotedly attached to, and punctiliously careful in the observance of, many 
of the outward rites of their religion, as fasting, prayer, abstaining from 
pork, &c., multitudes know little of the reasons of their conduct, and 
some do not even know the name of the founder of their religion. 

Their language, from the large proportion of vowels in the words, is 
peculiarly sweet, and easy of pronunciation. From this circumstance, 
and the simplicity of its structure, being easy of acquisition to foreigners 
as far as regards terms in most common use, it has become the great 
medium of oral communication in the ordinary business of life, not only 
between the Malays and others, but between the different tribes of the 
Archipelago. They have at present no alphabet of their own, but use 
the Arabic character. There are some ten or twelve thousand of them 
in Pontianak, and many tens of thousands in the various settlements, on 
the river in the interior. No missionary on Borneo labours exclusively 
for this people. The Dyak missionaries being well acquainted with their 
language, and coming necessarily much in contact with them, devote 
some attention to them. Their bigotry, exclusiveness, and extreme 
jealousy of every thing that interferes with their religious sentiments, 
make the Malay population of this island, and of the Archipelago in 
general, a most hopeless class to labour among. 

The Bugis are natives of the island of Celebes. There are about 3000 
of them in Pontianak, and they are found, to some extent, in all the large 
settlements of the interior. hey have in general less of treachery, and 
more of industry and enterprize, in their r, than is to be found 
‘among the Malays. As a people too, they are more generally engaged 
in traffic with the ports of the Archipelago, and the towns of the intenor. 
They have a language and alphabet of their own, but the mass of them 
make use of the Malay tongue. In an ta they also are Mohammedsns. 
If we except the distribution of some religious tracts, and occasional con- 
versations with them by the missionaries on the island, nothing is domg 
for them in the way of missionary effort. With less of religious bigot): 
and being less on the defensive against the entrance of the truth than the 
Malays, we always found them more ready to listen to religious instruc- 
faon, and more willing to receive Christian hooks. 

The Arabs number about four hundred in Pontianak, and perhaps not 
as _ more on the whole island. They claim our notice dhierskore not 
so much from their numbers, as from the position they occupy, and the 

uent influence they exert. The settlement of Pontianak was 
founded about the year 1790, by Abdul Rehman, an Arab chief. The 
present sultan is his son. The Arab population consists principally of 
the descendents and friends of this royal family. The sultan receives 
from the Dutch Government the sum of 3000 guilders per month. He 
and the Dutch Resident meet once a week, alternately at their respective 
dwellings, ostensibly for the purposes of business, in connexion with the 
government of the settlement. Some of the sultan’s brothers hold high 
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‘offices under the Dutch Government, and all have hich titles, and pecu- 
liar privileges and immunities. In fact, whatever may be their motives, 
it is evidently a matter of studied policy with the Dutch authorities in 
every way to favour this class. Hence they hold their heads very hich, 
and move about in state, with numerous attendants, and much shov 
pomp. From their closer connexion too with the founder of their reli- 
gion, and their ability to read the Koran in Arabic, they arrogate to 
themselves, with no small degree of pride and self-complacency, the pri- 
vileve of being considered in all matters that pertain to their religion, 
teachers and leaders. Throughout the mass of the Mahommedan popu- 
lation therefore, who are not disposed to dispute their claims, the leaven 
of their intolerant bigotry and extreme exclusiveness is thoroughly diffused, 
and in no people is it more observable than among the Malays. This 
' numerous class is thus rendered more difficult of access, and the prospect 
of permanent benefit from missionary labors, is rendered more hopeless. 

Of the Javanese, some are found among the native soldiery, and some 
are living in the settlements on the island. In religion they are the same 
as the Malays, and in their appearance, character and habits of life, so 
like them, and withal so few in number, as to be unworthy a separate 
notice. The same in substance may be said of other individuals from the 
different islands of the Archipelago. Of all the classes, however, already 
noticed, more is and may be known from published works, and from other 
sources, than respecting the people yet undescribed, and to whom we 
would now invite ak attention. 

The Aborigines of the island of Borneo, constituting by far the largest 
proportion of its inhabitants, are known by the general name of Dyaks, 
or as the Dutch sometimes write it, Dyakkers. The larger bodies of 
_them are found inland, rather than upon the sea coast. None are living 
near the Dutch settlements, and they are rarely seen even there. In 
our tours in the interior, we but rarely saw their dwellings on the banks 
of the large streams, and never as forming a part of the more consider- 
able Malay and Chinese settlements. Like the Indians of North America, 
they are partial to a wild forest life, at as great a remove as possible from 
all that marks civilization, and, as it advances, they retire before it, and 
plunge deeper into the Jungle. Their most favourite building spots, and 
locations for their villages, are on the higher hills, along, and near the 
small streams which are numerous in the interior, and which afford them 
ready means of communication in their little canoes, with the Malay and 
Chinese settlements on the main rivers, where they come to exchange 
the products of their fields, and their rude fabrics, for the few necessaries 
they require. Far in the interior, if report be true, are tribes exceedingly 
rude, and savage in their habits and modes of life. Their only dwelings, 
it is eaid, are caverns, and holes in the earth. They subsist on sago. 
They do not visit the villages on the large rivers for purposes of trade. 
Those who wish to traffic with them pursue the following method. Hav- 
ing deposited the articles they wish to barter in a place appointed for the 
purpose, they strike upon a suspended stick, which becomes at once a 
notice of their retiring, and a signal for the Dyaks to advance, who having 
taken up the articles left and put in their stead what they consider a fair 
equivalent, strike the well known signal, and retire. The first persons 
then avain come forward. pick up their bargain, and return. Thus the 
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traffic is begun, carried on, and ended, without the traffickers seeing each 
other’s faces. The story is given as drawn from different and indepen- 
dent sources. 

The Dyaks generally congregate in villages. The houses in these are 
not built separately, but joined one to the other in the shape of one long 
building, each door marking the residence of a family. So uniform 1s 
this, that from it has resulted the common mode of reckoning the Dyak 
population of the interior by lawangs (doors). Their dwellings are set 
upon piles and raised some ten or twelve feet from the ground. Out in 
front, and on a level with the floor, runs a kind of platform of round poles 
fastened to the timbers underneath. On this the rice is laid to dry, and 
is threshed out by treading it with the feet, the grain falling through 
between the poles to the earth below. Their houses are of the cheapest 
materials, and of the rudest construction. The floors are of split bamboo, 
or round poles lashed by rattan to the timbers ; the walls of tied or in- 
terlaced bamboo, and sometimes of bark ; and the roof thatched either 
with atap, a species of palm leaf, or with lalang, a kind of long wild 
grass, which grows spontaneously and abundantly all over the island. 
The articles that go to make up their domestic and culinary establish- 
ments, are very few and simple. 

Many of them, perhaps much the larger proportion, are employed in 
the cultivation of the soil. Rice is with them the principal article of food. 
Of this they raise not only for their own consumption, but for the supply 
of their indolent and lordly masters, the Malays. There is another spe- 
cies of grain apparently very farinacious and nutritive, somewhat resem- 
bling pearl bafley, which is very commonly cultivated among them. In 
passing through their clearings we sometimes observed the stumps of the 
trees left standing higher than our heads. The trees in these cases had 
been cut down with the paraag or large wood knife. When the ground 
has been roughly broken up for the reception of the seed, it is inserted 
singly by the hand in holes made with a pointed stick. This at least is 
sometimes practised, but perhaps is not of general adoption. ‘ The plough 
is unknown among them, as far as our knowledge extends, and every 
thing is necessarily done by hand as there are no oxen, horses, or buffa- 
loes. Every thing that met our observation, as we passed through the 
island, convinced us that agriculture was in a very rude and imperfect 
state ; yet there was that in the appearance of the crops, despite all these 
disadvantages, which gave us strong proof of the capabilities of the soil, 
and cheering promise of what, in a more advanced state of cultivation, 
might be looked for. A very few of the Dyaks are employed in the gold 
mines ; more in digging for diamonds in the vicinity of Landak ; but 
the working of the mines is almost exclusively confined to the Malays 
and Chinese. 

We have before spoken of the growing of cotton on the island. There 
are two tribes, on the branches of the Kapwas, by whom the cultivation 
is carried on to a considerable extent. While in the interior, we saw 
much of this cotton, principally in the hands of females, Chinese and 
Malay, undergoing the various processes of preparation for, and manufac- 
ture into, cloth. We saw also at Sintang, the highest point we visited 
in the interior, garments worn by Dyaks made from cloth of their own 
manufacture, and from cotton of their own growing. The fabric was 
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coarse, but of firm texture, and ornamented with interwoven block-work 
and figures of various kinds. Cloths of their manufacture were then 
offered us for sale, of which we obtained some specimens. They know 
something of the art of dyeing. They make baskets and various articles 
from bamboo beautifully, and prepare ornaments of various kinds for their 
own wear. But that foe which they are most remarkable is the manu- 
facture of knives. Some of the rudest tribes excel in this. The wild 
Kyens already noticed, who live near the source of the Kapwas, almost 
in the centre of the island, make knives which are remarkable for the 
beauty of their workmanship, their high polish, excellent temper, and 
keen edge. 

In personal appearance the Dyaks are superior to the Malay race. 
They ditfer but little in complexion from them, but have more expressive 
and intelligent features. They are also taller, more athletic, and better 
formed. We saw some men with the firmness of whose personal appear- 
ance we were particularly struck ; whose neat and graceful forms and 
long black hair flowing bossly over their shoulders, forcibly reminded 
us of the Indians of North America. 

In their villages the men wear only the chovat, a small garment 
wound around the loins, and hanging down in front, in the form of a 
small apron. This is frequently made of bark, beaten with a stick to 
render it soft, and pliable. When they visit the settlements on the large 
rivers, they wear a short outer garment in addition. The females wear 
a single garment larger than that of the men. Both sexes discover, in 
a great degree, the passion for ornaments, so common to all the eastern 
nations ; and have them in great profusion about them, of many different 
kinds, and of a great variety of materials. The ornaments of one man 
who took his seat in our boat we particularly noticed. He had several 
strings of beads on his neck. His ear pendants were Dutch quarter 
guilders. On his arms above his elbows he wore rings of polished wood, 
and cocoa shell, and about his waist a string of sea shells. On his left 
side, hung a small basket with separate compartments for the various 
articles used by the betel chewer and tobacco, of which the Dyaks are 
immoderately fond. From the same side was also suspended a small 
sheathed knife used for ordinary cutting. On the left side hung the 
large knife-sword used in their eal hunting expeditions. Dyaks are 
rarely seen wholly unarmed.—Tatooing is practised by some of the 
Dyaks, particularly by tribes in the vicinity of Banjermassing. Having 
pricked the skin, they use for colouring matter, the sap of a particular 
tree. They sometimes cover their entire bodies with tatooed figures. 

Cannabalism exists among the Dyaks. While in the interior, we saw 
individuals whose teeth were filed to a point hike the teeth of a saw, 
giving them a peculiarly ferocious appearance. The practice is said to be 
common in the tribe to which they belong, who are noted cannibals. 
This unnatural custom probably prevails to some extent among other 
tribes. They do not eat indiscriminately all parts of the human frame, 
but select the brain, the tongue, and other parts by them considered pe- 
culiarly delicate, and throw the remainder away. The young are carly 
taught to accustom themselves to this horrid practice. A taste of human 
flesh is given the young warrior when he enters upon his career, to nerve 
his arm, and make him courageous. ‘ How could we be brave,” said one 
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man, “if we had never tasted of human blood 7” A Malay with whom 
we conversed had seen them making their meal on the human frame. 

Another custom analogous to this, and most bloody in its character, 

prevails throughout the whole island. The whole of the intenor is split 
up into a great number of petty tribes, between each of which and all 
the rest, the most unrelenting hostility and bitter feuds prevail. No man 
considers himself safe beyond the limits of his own particular tnbe. 
Hence, when we employed Dyak eoolies in the interior, we could never 
induce them to go beyond the limits of their own distnet. Of an indivi- 
dual of any one tribe, relatively to all the others, may be said what was 
said of Ishmael: ‘“ His hand is against every man and every man’s hand 
is against him.” It is never with them atime of peace. The sword 
never rests in its scabbard. They are constantly sallying forth on their 
bloody expeditions, sometimes in companies of three or four individuals, 
sometimes in bands of three or four hundred. But it is not enough sim- 
ply to decapitate their enemies,—they must secure their heads, bing 
them back, and hang them up in their dwellings. These not only 
prove the Dyak’s prowess, but constitute his property. His wealth is 
estimated by their number. They add weight to his character, and en- 
hance his respectability among the members of lis tbe. It remonstrated 
with, and told that they should sheathe their bloody knives, and resting 
from the work of mutual destruction, love each other as brethren, they 
reply, ‘‘ What shall we do if we have a debt ? Shall we not repay it ? 
On a previous occasion the heads of some of our friends were cut off by 
a neighbouring tribe, and can we rest until the injury is avenged, and 
we have decapitated some of them in return?” The payment of this 
debt the son is taught by the dying father to consider as the most bind- 
ing of all obligations. But the payment, so far from settling the matter, 
only creates a fresh demand for blood. Thus a kind of running account 
is kept up from generation to generation, not to be finally settled, we 
fear, until they shall have been taught to forgive and love. Even the 
females of Borneo abet the bloody custom, refusing the hand that does 
not bring a certain number of human heads. In fact all the influences 
brought to bear upon the mind of the poor Dyaks, long established, cus- 
tom, early training, example, and the force of public opinion, combine to 
keep up, rather than frown down, the horrid practice. 

As it at present exists among them, it serves rather to exhibit an aw- 
ful state of society, than to prove the peculiar ferocity of the Dyak dis- 
position. These aborigines are in general mild and inoffensive in their 
manners, and kind and hospitable in their treatment of strangers. The 
traveller among the Dyak villages lies down without concern, and sleeps 
quietly, where the walls and ccilings of the apartments are abundantly 
decorated with human heads. Though apparently so closely interwoven 
with the framework of society, the practice has been abandoned by some 
tribes who have come more immediately in contact with the more civilized 
Malays, and, in conversation with Europeans, others have expressed their 
willingness to discontinue it. And certainly a thorough reform in this 
matter cannot come too soon. The number of the poor Dyaks who have 
already fallen, in these sancuinary conflicts, is by no means inconsiderable. 
At Sangow on the Kapwas river, we learned that some five hundred had 
been killed by the neighbouring tribes during three years previous to 
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our visit. But this is only one among the many districts of this large 
island, over the whole of which, the work of death, in this form, is con- 
stantly going on. 

A Dyak full armed and setting out on a head hunting expedition, is 
in reality a formidable being. In his left hand he holds a wooden shield 
with a slightly concave outer surface, and of dimensions sufficiently ample 
to protect the whole body. The same hand grasps a barbed iron hook, 
shaped like a fish hook, about eighteen inches in length, and half an inch 
in diameter. This is farther secured to the left arm by a noose passed 
round the wrist. Having struck his enemy to the earth with the spear 
which he poises in his right hand ; he next drops his shield as now use- 
less, and strikes the hook deep into the head of his victim to make it his 
own. He then draws his heavy knife from its scabbard, severs the head 
by one stroke from the body, and returns, bearing his prize, to adorn the 
walls of his dwelling. 

The Dyaks as a people are extremely oppressed by their rulers. In 
their villages there is generally a head man of their own people, who is 
looked up to for counsel and advice by those around him, and who is con- 
sidered to a certain extent as representing the village. Whether this be 
an office of Malay origin, or an original institution of the country, it seems 
to be continued at present rather as a matter of convenience than any 
thing else. These headmen possess very limited authority, and cannot 
act in any matters that affect the general interests of a tribe, independent 
of the Malay chiefs, in whose hands, as before remarked, the government 
of the interior is lodged. The principal men of the few purely Chinese 
settlements, do indeed exercise authority over the Dyak tribes in their 
vicinity. Their sway, however, extends over a comparatively small por- 
tion of the island, their government is mild in its character, bi the Ma- 
Jays rule with a rod of iron. Their subjects are spoken of and treated 
by them rather as beasts of burden than as rational men. While on the 
sweat of their brows their indolent masters live, and fatten, they force 
them to labour without any adequate compensation, and often drive them 
to it with the lash. This-condition at best is but a form of slavery, and 
that not of the lightest description. In traflic, too, they are shamefully 
imposed upon and defrauded by the Malays, exchanging the products of 
their fields for iron, the coarser kinds of piece goods, salt, &c., articles 
which they cannot procure elsewhere, and which they cannot do without, 
always greatly to their disadvantage. The Dyak subjects in some cases 
pay to their respective masters a monthly tribute in rice, or some other 
product, and in others render a specified amount of gratuitous service. 
The Malay Rajas of the interior sometimes dispense with both of these, 
_ reserving to themselves the privilege of asking as a present such articles 
as they may fancy, as they visit from time the villagers under their rule. 
This mode of government which, as it imposes no formal tax, seems the 
easiest to the Dyaks themselves, works the most oppressively, leaving them 
wholly at the mercy of their rapacious masters, whose demands, however 
unreasonable, they dare not refuse. 

The Dyaks have no written langnage. The first efforts to reduce the 
language to writing were those set on foot by the German missionaries 
at Banjermassing a few years since. The colloquial dialects on the island 
are numerous, and, though they are similar to each other, and all resem- 
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. bute one of them has proved a failure, and these heartless scbun- 
.drels still continue year after year to revel im thew trade of human suf- 
_ fering, and it-may be added blood. ee ee 
To give an example, and with very few exceptions it is @ true’ ine, 
let us suppose a ship at Bombay is bound late in the year for China by 
, the eastern passage. Her Parsee owner sends cotton or other cargo on 
board till every crevice under the upper deck is entirely blocked ‘up, 
thus no room whatever is left for the unfortunate Lascar crew who can 
have nothing but the deck to sleep on, and i ie canopy of Heaven 
for acover. The ship being ready for sea the Ghaut Serang is employed 
to ship a crew, and these are sent on board in something like the follow- 
ing proportions: First, about a third who according to circumstances 
may be more or less considered seamen ; these include the ship’s Serang 
or Boatswain, &ec., and the lst and 2nd Tindals, his mates; the first 
having charge of the whole financial concerns of the crew, and recervin 
on the ship’s return to port the balance of wages due to them, which he 
pays them in his own way. The 2nd third have been to sea before, 
which is probably all that can be said about them, but the last third have 
robably never seen salt water in their lives, consisting of hill cooltes and 
ballbek drivers, trepanned under false pretences ; indeed there is an in- 
stance on board a chip at present at Whampoa of a coachman, aged 70 
years, now on his first voyage to sea, having been sent on board by the 
Serang probably to make up the complement. 

The crew having come on board, the Ghaut Serang receives six 
months advance of wages, into his own hands, and the ship goes to sea, 
it is then found that each man has been furnished with a chest, a few 
clothes, and a small portion of fish and curry stuff, the first only lumbers 
the deck, the second consists only of a few rags, and the third probably 
lasts for about ten days, after which plain rice and a little ghee provided 
by the ship, constitutes their whole and only food. Surely, when pro- 
tectors of es protectors of coolies, and even protectors of animals are 
rife, some sort of similar appointment might be made in favour of the 

oor Lascar, who is so often the victim of so much tyranny. A vessel 
eee Bombay about the middle of September may be expected to reach 
China by the middle of January. Every one knows the coldness of the 
weather there at this time, and can fancy what it must be to the Lascar 
in his scanty cotton dress on his arrival after a passage of 100 days 
at sea, during which he has subsisted on miserable food, exposed on deck 
night and day to all the vicissitudes of the weather; and who can 
wonder if a large mortality takes place from scurvy, a disease now al- 
most unknown ; so much so, that few medical men have ever seeh a 
case. 

When the voyage is made direct, and with the monsoon, Lascazs are 
more comfortable, the ships are generally larger, the weather fine, the 
wind fair and the passage short (about five or six weeks) and they have 
room below in harbour and on the return passage. In Opium Clippers 
however the case is far otherwise, the vessels are smaller, and in one or 
other passage always working to windward against the monsoon. ». Sa 
much are they dreaded that few good men will voluntarily ship in them, 
the consequence is that they are often manned with the most miserable 
wretches possible, who but for the superior working qualities of Waia elass 
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of vessels would perhaps be unfit to manage them. Exposing these poor 
wretches up the east coast of China during the north-east monsoon 
without warm clothing is positive cruelty, which we are glad to say is 
only sometimes done. 

Laas something like the following should be made. 

Ist.—No vessel should obtain her Port Clearance till it has been as- 
certained that room has been left for the whole crew and their chests. 

2nd.—On arrival in China it should be ascertained that the room so 
left has not been filled up at any port at which the vessel may have 
touched on her passage. 

3rd.—The Ghaut Serang should be compelled to furnish each man 
with clothing suitable for the voyage ; if to China, at least one suit of 
warm clothes each. 

If such laws were adopted and were compulsory by enactment on all, 
the number of Lascars as well as their quality would be much increased. 
As the case stands at present no man can stand against the Serang ; if 
he wishes to get his ship to sea as soon as his neighbour, as he acts so 
must he. 

One of the most dreadful diseases to which the Lascar is subject is 
Benny Benny, in it the patient swells to a prodigious size. Of this 
there have been several cases all of them fatal. Eminent medical men 
who have known the disease in India say that ts caused by exposure 
and meagre diet. 





Ice my THE NortH AT Lantic.—By W. C. Redfield. 
(Concluded from p. 303.) 


On the Westerly tendencies of the Polar Ice-currents, aud their influ- 
ence on the Gulf Stream. 


In further noticing the westerly and southerly progress of the cold 
currents from the arctic regions, we avail ourselves of the researches of 
Rennell, who states that “a current from Greenland and the Arctic Sea 
joins the gulf stream on the east of the grand bank of Newfoundland, 
somewhere about latitude 44°, and between the meridians of 44° and 70°. 
In the month of May its direction has been found to be between S. W.b.S. 
and S., and its temperature (apart from the ice, ) 43° to 47° of Fahrenheit. 
The temperature taken not far to the eastward of it was 62° to 63°, and 
an easterly current of 30 miles per day of the same water, (i.e. gulf 
water, ) was found at a distance from the eastern edge of the S. W.b.S. cold 
stream. This is, doubtless, the current that brings down the ice from 
Greenland, &c. to the east of the bank of Newfoundland, and ice has 
been seen in the line of this very current, by different persons in different 

The navigators to Newfoundland and New England place the 
junction of these currents in about latitude 41°, longitude 49°, which 
shows how erroneous their ideas are on the subject.” 

Rennell likewise states that ‘there is also a smaller (?) current that 
passes down the coast of Labrador, and eastern side of Newfoundland, 
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and carries ice in sight of the coast.” He also says that “it appears 
both from Ais own and other peoples’ observation, that two disti 
streams of ice exist, one on the east of the bank, the other rangmg along 
the coasts of Labrador and Newfoundland ; and then obliquely across the 
bank in a S.b.E. direction ; whilst that from Greenland, &c., runs be- 
tween S.b.W. and S.S.W. This last current appears to fall into the 
gulf stream, about the latitude of 43° or 44°, and between the meridians 
of 45° and 50° W. The ice is, of course, carried into the gulf stream, 
where, from the warmth of its temperature, it must rapidly dissolve.” 
Rennell also states that many ice islands are found to the westward of 
the above, “in the line of the route from Halifax,” and that they are 
‘‘often seen in the Strait of Belle Isle.” We quote also the following :— 

‘An experienced commander, long in the N ewfoundlaad trade, has 
said that the branch current which appears to come from Hudson’s Bay, 
always sets to the south-westward (Genisie S.S. W.,) off the eastern coast 
of Newfoundland, sometimes at the rate of two miles an hour: its strength 
however, varying with the direction and force of the wind. Passing down 
the eastern coast of Newfoundland, it turns about Cape Race, and sets 
thence along the south side of the island, until it meets with the current 
from the St. Lawrence, (through the Strait of Belle Isle,) a little to the 
westward of St. Pierre and Miquelon Islands.” 

‘When the Virgin Rocks, lying about 80 miles W.b.S. from 
Race, were surveyed in July, 1829, the current set over them to 
W.S.W. at the rate of one mile an hour.” 

“It is probable that this westerly current impinges on the easterly 
one, and continues its course, with diminishing velocity, towards Breton 
Island, where it blends with that branch of the St. Lawrence stream 
which sets to the 8.W. between Sable Island and Nova Scotia.” 

‘“‘The sea between the grand bank of Newfoundland and the banks of 
Nova Scotia is distinguished by its drifts of cold water, varying with the 
wind and seasons.” 

In further proof of the westwardly pressure of the polar current upon 
the American coast, we may state on the authority of Captain Bayfield, 
the able officer who ory the Gulf and aries of St. Lawrence, ara 
‘in spring the entrance and eastern of the are frequen 
@hyered with ice, and vessels are nese sees beset Pele inte and 
mat ‘the reality of a current inwards through the Strait of Belle Isle, 
magprmed by the presence of icebergs, which it transports into the 

au summer, against the prevailing S.W. winds, ey i 
ot 8 far as Mecatina, and sometimes even to theneighbourhood of the 
‘<t point of Anticosti.” This last position is nearly 300 miles from the 
ance of the strait, and almost way to Quebec. 

even stronger proof of this inward pressure of the céld current 

~ If and estuary of St. Lawrence is found in the icy ra- 
' per waters during the summer.* Thus, in the middle of 
Matan, and more than 200 miles above the east point of 

he 8th of July, Dr. Kelly found the temperature of the 

GO°, at 30 fathoms 35°, at 50 fathoms 34°: the whole 
point being 132 fathoms. A subsequent trial in this por- 
“sting paper on this subject by Dr, Kelly will be found in our last 
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tion of the river showed the surface water at 57°, at half a fathom depth 
44°, 5 fathoms 40°, 10 fathoms 38°, 100 fathoms 35°. At Tadousac, 
about half way to Quebec from the place of the last observation, Dr. 
Kelly found the temperature, in September, as low as 36°, after an east- 
erly gale, which mingles the shallow stream of the surface with the deeper 
waters. Numerous other observations made at different times and places 
during the survey confirmed these results. Hence it appears that the 
drainage waters received by the rivers were discharged by means of the 
surface current, which swept over the cold subjacent waters that were 
brought in by the polar current and the flood tide. These facts should 
be remembered in viewing the relations of the polar currents to the gulf 
stream. 

In relation to the southern outlet of the Gulf of St. Lawrence, it has 
been common for navigators and others greatly to overrate the proper 
river current of the St. Lawrence, in its extension southward of Breton 
Island and Nova Scotia. This fresh water current, when compared with 
the branch of the polar current, which joins it through the strait of Belle 
Isle, is but of insignificant volume; and the current through this strait, 
in its turn, is but an ocean rill, when compared with the great volume 
and force of the cold currents which pass to the eastward and southward 
of Newfoundland. 

It appears that Rennell was embarrassed in his investigation of the 
polar currents of this region, by admitting the assumption that a portion 
of the cold water, eastward of Newfoundland, was caused by the bank it- 
self. This hypothesis had been sanctioned by distinguished writers, but 
the observations and facts on which it was founded can now be satisfac- 
torily explained by the admitted influence of cold currents, either superficial 
or sub-aqueous. He appears also to have viewed the gulf stream as oppo- 
sing a direct obstacle to the further passage of the polar currents, but it 
appears to us, that the streams of existing aqueous currents are found 
intersecting each other, much in the same manner as they would pass 
through quiet waters, and that they quietly impose or imbed upon each 
other, like as stratified currents of air, or lateral currents from the forks 
of rivers are found to accomodate each other in their respective courses. 
In these river cases, as apart from the extraneous deflection by the shores, 
while the original momentum of each stream continues, one of these may 
be borne away from its original course, and thus be resolved to a new or 
modified direction by the farther progress of the current in which it is 
unbedded ; but in such cases, a diversion of the course of the lower cur- 
rent does not usually take place. 

In the case of ocean ice-currents which intersect a surface cross cur- 
rent, while the common surface ice conforms more or less nearly to the 
new direction of the current on which it floats, the deeply immersed ice 
masses, having probably their greatest bulk immersed in the lower or 
deeper current, are thus resolved, by a real conflict of impelling forces, 
into a still different course, which conforms more or less nearly to that of 
the lower or sub-aqueous stream, according to the respective areas ex- 
posed to the action of the two currents, and their respective velocities. 
The geographical course of the body of the gulf stream, according to our 
best information, commonly touches the southern point of the grand bank 
in latitude 43° N., but the overflow, or outspreading portion of the stream 
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sweeps over the southern part of the bank as a surface current, when un- 
impeded by the ice. When the ice appears in great quantities it is pro- 
bable that the gulf stream current comimg from the west, carries the ice 
more eastwardly, from its previous south-westerly course. In thus yield- 
ing to the joint influence of the two currents, the surface ice assumes a 
new direction, towards the south or south-east. 

Grounded icebergs, when quite stationary, afford the best means for 
observing the course of the commonzice fields. The course of the ice- 
drift, within the influence of the gulf stream, doubtless varies at different 
times and localities, and must be greatly influenced by the depth of the 
floating masses. For in the case of icebergs or islands, particularly those 
which come down from the Greenland seas and pass eastward of the grand 
bank, their great depth subjects them to the continued impulsion of the 
lower or arctic current, after they arrive within the influence of the gulf 
stream ; the main part of the cold current passing beneath the warmer 
one, by means of its deeper position, as well as greater specific gravity. 

This may be shown from the cases before recited, of immense icebergs 
which have been impelled into the body of the gulf stream, where, in- 
stead of being dri off to the eastward, in conformity with its course 
and with the like tendency of the prevailing winds, some of these floating 
islands have been forced across the body of the stream, and in some cases 
even far beyond its ordinary limits, to a latitude lower than that of the 
southern boundary of Virginia; as shown in the two cases given by Capt. 
Couthouy. The most eastward of these, in longitude 39°, and south 
from the usual eastern limit of the Greenland icebergs that arrive in the 
latitude of the banks, was near seven degrees lower in latitude than the 
southern extremity of the grand bank. The other icebergs, in like lati- 
tude, and longitude 67° 35’, probably passed near to Newfoundland, and 
their position shows, in a more striking manner, the strong westwardly 
tendency of the polar current. 


No impulsion but that of a vast current, setting in a general south- 
westerly direction, and passing beneath the gulf stream, could have car- 
ried these immense bodies to their observed positions, on routes which 
cross the gulf current, in a region where its average breadth has been 
found to be about two hundred and fifty miles. 

The continued south-western, and even more westwardly course of that 
portion of the polar current which is found southward of Newfoundland 
and Nova Scotia, and west of the gulf stream, is conclusively shown by 
the two icebergs met with by H.M. packet Express, July 7, 1836, on 
the southern edge of the Sable Bank, about seventy-five miles south-west 
from Sable Island. The highest of these, estimated at 180 feet, was in 
latitude 43° 14’, longitude 61° 17’, the other, 150 feet high, in latitude 
43° 09’, longitude 61° 26’. Owing to the great depth of these ice is- 
lands, they could not have passed through the strait of Belle Isle, but 
must have been carried by the main current eastward and southward of 
Newfoundland to their observed position, which, by the nearest course, 
is near 500 English miles from off Cape Race, the south-east point of 
that island, in the direction S. 63° W., true meridian, or W.S.W. } S. 
Of the further extension of this portion of the polar current, in dimin- 
ished force, along the coast of the United States, and the western border 
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of the gulf stream, as far as Cape Hatteras, if not to Florida, we have 
formerly spoken in another place.* 

The finding of a low temperature on the southern part of the grand 
bank, or even to the southward of latitude 43°, is not sufficient evidence 
of the entire absence of the gulf stream current ; for the recent presence 
or proximity of floating ice must necessarily cause a great reduction in 
the surface temperature, and there is no natural process by which the 
cold water of the surface stream can be changed for warmer with a ra- 
pidity sufficient to Wl ebeaaig a temperature at all corresponding to the 
warm portions of the stream. 

It is well known that vessels in the northern part of the gulf stream, 
while steering parallel to its general course, have met with successive and 
striking changes in the temperature of the water, and sometimes with 
ice, to the southward of Nova Scotia and Newfoundland, and in the pro- 
per line of the polar current. This is well shown in the journals of the 
ships Eliza and Grand Turk, as published in some former editions 
of the Coast Pilot. In latitude 41° 53’, longitude 56° 52’, the Eliza 
found the water at the depth of 70 fathoms, two degrees warmer than 
that at the surface, the temperature of the latter being 40°, and an ice 
island bearing S.S.E., distant seven miles. S.S.W. and S. of the grand 
bank, and in nearly the above latitude, the Eliza again met with cold 
water, and passed several ice islands. Rennell has also recognized these 
cold veins or bodies of water in the gulf stream. It appears, therefore, 
that in this portion of the gulf stream, neither its presence nor its actual 
limits can be determined with certainty by the thermometer, during the 
ice season. 

It appears in the pages of the Coast Pilot, that Capt. Billings, in June, 
1781, found the temperature of the water in the gulf stream to have 
fallen 10 degrees, in latitude 39°, southward of the bank, and that the 
like had been observed by Dr. Franklin and Col. Williams, in the same 
region. But, judging from the latitude, it is not improbable that these 
observations were made to the southward of the true border of the gulf 
stream. If this be the true solution, it is indicative of the partial re-ap- 
pearance of the polar current, after passing beneath the gulf stream, and 
there is evidence of its further course to the south-west and W.S. W., near 
the outward border of the stream. 

This leads us to notice a probable, if not a principal cause of the great 
variations, which have been reported, in the position and limits of the 
gulf stream in its eastward progress. Rennell, we conceive, nightly sup- 
poses an overflow or outspreading of the gulf stream upon the ocean 
waters, as it proceeds in its course. Now we know, from well established 
cases, that overflowing streams, upon denser waters, are often very shal- 
low ; and Capt. Bayfield has shown, in the case of the estuary and Gulf 
of St. Lawrence, that the effect of a storm is to break up, for the time, 
this superficial current, and amalgamate it with the deeper and colder 
waters. Hence we may infer, that in good weather and a smooth sea, 
the thermometric breadth of the gulf stream may be far greater than in 
rough weather; and that it is most straitened in its limits after the oc- 
currence of a great storm. 


* American Coast Pilot, 13th edition, 1837, pare: 666—668. 
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NavuTicaL RAMBLES.—TueE LEEWARD STATION DURING THE WAR. 
Port Royal and its Associations. 


(Continued from p. 314.) 


Mizen had balanced his perceptions at least ; unlike those of his superiors 
of the brig, his were poised, pointed to, and fixed upon the object of his 
mission, with him purpose was never unsettled. I found he had got half 
way-down the cargo of nuts. ‘“ Well Toggle, my boy, I think we shall 
sight the ‘plata’ presently.” ‘ Why do you fancy so?” “Fancy ! pshaw ! 
er you ever hear of coals being sent to Newcastle, eh ! ? ~ Trust am 

d cargo for Carthagena.” ‘Aye! there’s dunnage below, my 
word for it, and we know that Jack Spafiole thinks dollars are the best 
ballast in the world, (looking into the hold) come, be smart lads, up 
with them.” 

I agreed fully in the plain common sense decision of my messmate, 
and was about to descend into the hold, when up went the Dutch ensign, 
eer ares with the pop of a musket, the schooner, at this time, bemg 
out of hailing distance. ‘Confound it, what do they want now ?” 
“Oh! its another naranjazo, I'll bet a mac,” said I, as I jumped into the 
boat. All was bustle in the little brig; the men were aloft, loosing top- 
gallant sails and royals, and one or two officers were at the mast-head 
with their glasses. Ah! thought I, its a sail, one of those free-and- 
easy gents that was the cause of my losing ten-thousand—what ? Why, 
the master, who was a calculator as well as a linguist, had estimated the 
mid’s share in pounds, but we will say—dollars. Now I began to wish 
them all safe in the hands of the guarda costas, I mean the force traders, 
but I had scarcely seated myself in the stern-sheets, ere my conscience 
began to upbraid me for such an unchristian wish, it told me very plainly 
that unless I retracted, I should be a scoundrel and a false accuser ; and 
I had just begun the recantation with a “God forgive me,” when having 
arrived in hailing distance, I was ordered to go back, and desire Mr. 
Mizen to unbend all the sails, and send them with the two carronades on 
board the brig, unship the rudder: (this was old Sounding’s scheme, ) 
cud bear a hand, (this was the Captain’s.) Well, thought [, “ was a 
piece of impudence in a mid, I'll allow,) there are some people in the 
world who, with all their light, would never “set the Thames on fire.” 
I do not in this, or rather, I conclude I did not, mean to infer that these 
people were either fools or idiots: no, they may be very accom lished, 
clever, scientific,—but for all these, want plain common sense. That the 
reader may clearly understand me, I give an example. I once had the 
honour of perusing the MS. Travels of a Rev. L.L.B. on the continent. 
In speaking of some cathedral, he contrasted it with St. “‘that 
graceful, light and airy structure :” well this same St. ’s is the very 
heaviest, as it is the largest, parish church in England! Now this most 
worthy man was one of the best Greek scholars in Britain, besides being, 
as may be supposed, a very learned gentleman. Now it seems clear that 
a man who could not tell a heavy from a light building, (for it is not a 
matter of talk,) must lack common sense, though he possessed all other. 
When I told Mizen, he did not appear to be much surprised, his mind 
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being prepared for something extraordinary ; he observed, however, that 
he concluded he was to be left with a hand ortwo. “I can’t tell you, but 
I rather opine not.” “What! do they mean to leave the craft to take 
care of herself, where are their eyes ?” “Oh! dead to windward, N.N.E.,” 
said I interrupting him.” Ah!” accompanied with a heavy groan. 

The sails and guns were soon in the boat, to which was added, upon 
my messmate’s own responsibility, the little canoe belonging to the 
echooner. As soon as the things were out of the boat, the doubtful 
Spaniard descended, and I was directed to convey him to the schooner, 
and bring Mr. Mizen and the men back to the brig. 

After delivermg my charge and message, I jumped into the hold to 
hurry the men up: by the time this was effected, the brig having edged 
away, was close to, the Captain hailing to know what detained us. The 

inacious Mate, still dreaming of dollars, and determined that it should 
be no fault of his if we did not rescue them, called out, “ Shall I remain 
on board with two hands? we are close upon the dunnage, and (by way 
of enticing compliance I presume, ) I think she has treasure on board. 
‘To-morrow, to-morrow, Mizen,” said the good tempered commander. 
“To-morrow, majiana, bueno, bueno,” muttered the supposed Spaniard. 
““What’s that you say,” demanded the Mate, turning fiercely upon him, 
“you've dollars on board : where are they stowed ?” “Diablo! no, que yo 
sepa,” was the ary answer, accompanied with a shrug. ‘Come bundle 
into the boat, and let her go to the d———” said the mate, overpowered 
with the disappomtment: “Shove off.” ‘‘Senores, adios,” with a wave 
of the hand saluted us as plash went the oars ; the mate turned his back 
sullenly upon the utterer of the “‘good bye,”—-was it the last sounds of 
his voice we should hear? Time aevelo all things. “He must be 
a clever fellow without sails or rudder to get away before we can catch 
him again,” said I, as we pulled on board. ‘‘Pshaw ! you may take your 
last look at him, or I’m no prophet, he’s in the easterly set here, and 
when we stretch into the offing we shall tumble into the westerly current, 
and then ” « Aye, aye, I understand, and then we may whistle for 
him,” I said, closing the colloquy. 

The boat was run up, and we were soon in chase. The vessel which 
had thus diverted our attention from the search among the cocoa-nuts, 
was a rakish schooner, apparently a privateer, or a guarda costa, in chase 
of two other small vessels. In a few hours we were near enough to ob- 
serve her close to a sloop, which had her sails down. Ahead of these, 
and rather to windward, was a schooner close hauled. As we approached, 
the privateer made sail and shot ahead, edging away. The greenhorns 
were puzzled at this, but “old Soundings” the rover, “guessed” he knew 
what she was about. Casting an eye to the southward, where the land 
lay broken into fragments, with numerous navigable channels between, 
it became obvions that his object was to dive into one of these. ‘“Can’t 
we send the boats after him?” ‘No doubt, but long before they could 
thread their way through these strange canals of Nature’s own formation, 
he probably would be leagues at sea, on the other side to the eastward, 
and not at all improbable that before they got back, he would be seen 
dead to windward of the brig, hove to.” So answered experience to the 
above query of a novice. 

We ran under the sloop’s stern, (a force-trader, belonging to Mother 
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Mann, ) the skipper of which said he had not been boarded,*® but that the 
scovoner was a heavy privateer. Passing’ on we stood for the latter un- 
der a press of sail, our hopes fluctuating as we skimmed along to the 
westward. About six in the evening our elever fugitive showed us his 
stern, having altered his course to the south, and at dusk ran in among 
the Cays, and was soon entirely lost to hope and sight. We were not 
quite near enough to hear, but there is no doubt of the usual salute hav- 
ing been wafted to us, as the cays shut us from the laughing eyes of Jack 
Spaniola ; ‘“ Buenas noches, seiiores.” 

We hauled up on the starboard, and got an offing by midnight, and 
then tacked to the south-eastward in quest of our cocoa-nut friend. 
There had been sufficient excitement during the chase to banish, for a 
time, all thoughts of the helpless schooner from the minds of all except 
Mizen, who having imbibed the reasonable and common-sense idea that 
he and two or three hands ought to have been left in her, and the prison- 
ers removed, at least until the brig’s return, could not shake her out of 
his head ; for silver, if not gold, or both, he insisted she had. Was this 
acrotchet; “All in good time.” 

There was scarcely one on board but was restless and impatient to see 
the dénouement of the little play we had been performing ; it was not 
strange, therefore, that cots and hammocks should be evacuated for the 
cool air of the deck. But Aurora’s earliest blush, like the faint scintilla- 
tions of hope’s light, which began to dawn, (very unseasonably,) upon 
these betimes gents, was yet too undefined to meet their eager curiosity 
of seeing the naked truth, by the day-god’s broad and clear illumination. 
The wind had nearly died away, the sails were flapping idly upon the 
masts, and the main-boom dipping occasionally into the spray hove up 
by the buttocks of the vessel as she performed her si-saw with the action 
of the ground swell, which is very prevalent upon this coast of Darien. 
There was, too, a considerable haze, and althouch the loom of the land 
could be distinguished, it was not yet late enough for the ready eyes to 
determine by the features of the coast, whether we had arrived near to 
the spot where “the prize” had been denuded of her plumage, and her 
heel unshod. 

In a short time, however, the brig’s position was declared by the mas- 
ter, to be very nearly the same as when we left the schooner, but not a 
speck appeared within the verge of the horizon. All eyes were strained 
in every direction to no purpose. “What can have become of him ?” 
asked one. “It is quite impossible she could get away without sails, and 
her rudder was tripped,” says another. ‘Was she leaky, Mizen ?” cries 
a third: as if nothing but going to the bottom could account for her 

disappearance. ; oe 

‘‘ Maiiana! bueno, bueno,” eries out the mate, recofecting the omin- 
ous whisper of the doubtful Spaniard. “ What did he mean by that °” 
asked the master a little ruffled with his mate, for pretending to know bet- 
ter than himself, the true import of words. “ What did he mean by that? 
Why, that he would he snug in Carthagena—dollars and all to be sure?” 
Old Soundings shook his head, and declared the thing appeared so myste- 
rious that, he thoucht there must be magic in the aifair! 


® Had she been in possession of the euemy, she would have been a re-capture. 
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‘© Some Ariel sprite, with goblin spite, 

Had sure been roving here, 

Tho’ the darksome night, no starry light 
Bestow’'d, to guide him there! - 4 

Why needs he light, to perform his right ? ; 
His Argus eyes are clear— iy 

In woeful plight, with the current’s might, 

He wing’d her flight—in broad day-light, 

Nor speck, nor trace was there.” 


“Tt was very odd—very odd indeed!” And this from those who had 
cut their sapiente dentes. Now, in truth, it does appear “ passing 
strange,” that, we should have been, so soon again, the dupes of opinion, 
exonerating always our incomparable fnend Mizen. In the name of good 
fortune, whose favors we certainly were not deserving of, by what infatu- 
ation was this vessel, a prize, left with all her crew on board, and no 
_ prize-master and men to take care of her until the brig’s return? The 
precautions taken, will of course, be considered as a reply to that ques- 
tion; but, were these sufhicient ? “Opinion,” said “certainly.” Expe- 
rience, however, proved clearly that it erred. That which seems 
mysterious under given circumstances, when the riddle becomes explained, 
may appear a mere simple matter of fact, and so it was in this case. 

When we anchored off Carthagena under a flag of truce, one of the 
first persons met on the strand, was our friend Manana, (as he was called 
by us,) the doubtful Spaniard. Who was he? The English prisoners 
for whom we came, told us as much of his history as they could gather. 
He had been the mate of an English brig called the Vigilant, formerly 
a man-of-war, captured from the French on this station, but sold out of 
the service ; she was trading on the west coast of America, in the Pacific. 
The crew mutinied, killed, or hove the Captain overboard, took possession 
of the vessel, and carried her into Panama. I do not remember if this 
man, who was the chief mate, was implicated in the murder of the com- 
mander, but having formed connections among the Spaniards, he appears 
to have given up his allegiance to his own country: his name was men- 
tioned, but I have forgotten it. 

And now for the solution of the riddle. It appeared as the clear-headed 
Mizen had suspected, that the schooner had a large amount of specie on 
board as dunnage. A part, it was said, of the very same accumulation 
which we had allowed, with such John Bull simplicity, to slip through 
our fingers. ‘‘Well,” perhaps the surprised reader will exclaim, after the 
details of these extraordinary examples of the consequences arising from al- 
lowing ‘‘opinion” to domineer over the dictates of plain common sense, “it 
is to be hoped, Master Toggle, you will give a redeeming specimen of the 
good effect which should be a consequence of such egregious folly.” We 
will convey you, good sir, in a little time, to the Isla Fuerte ; strong as 
was our want when the scene shifted, with hope of amendment, and where 

ou will be enabled to judge for yourself. In the mean time, let us un- 
riddle the nddle. 

The fairy, sprite, or elf, or whatever the roving spirit was, (according 
to the imagination of “old Soundings”) that unentangled the web into 
which the picaro Mafiana had dropped, appeared to his perceptions in 
the shape of an old square-sail, which had been stowed away in the eyes 
of the schooner, and concealed, (not intentionally,) by the cocoa-nuts. 
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When the brig was sunk below the horizon, this was used to the best 
advantage ; the rudder re-shipped with very little trouble, and sheets, pil- 
low-cases, shirts, flags, &c., &c., sewed together and hoisted ; which, with 
the aid of the easterly set, sent our craft merrily along towards her origi- 
nal destination : fortune, whimsical as she is, never deserting those who 
choose to profit by her whims, and by these simple means the schooner 
got safe into Carthagena. And thus whilst we, clever fellows, were hug- 
ging ourselves with the thought and expectation of grasping two prizes, 
-—lost them both. 
* The eye, that in its field two-fold objects sees, 
And fain would grasp with eager hand: 
Doth hope too much the anxious wish to please, 
It follows but ‘a rope of sand"? 
That, grain by grain, drops from the strand.” 


And now for the third romance of real nautical life. The aforesaid 
Isla Fuerte is situated near the bight of Tolu, or Morrosquillo, nearly 
midway between Carthagena and the gulf of Darien. It is a small, low 
island, clothed from one extreme to the other with tall trees; and at the 
time we visited it, without inhabitants, at least of the homo genus. 
Whit brought ws to this solitary, and as far as the eye could judge, most 
uninviting spot, I do not recollect; probably in search of water, or to 
cut wood, and catch fish, turtle, and guanoes ; shoot parrots, curlews, 
and dap-divers; to pick samphire, wild celery, to palliate the serious scor- 
butic effect that might arise from a too continued corning of the tongue 
and its tonsils, Be that as it may, certain I am that the brig lay at air 
chor a very short distance off the shore, (western,) in 7 fathoms water, 
rocky bottom. 

At the dawn of day, Mizen and self keeping the morning watch, mast- 
head men were sent up to look round, if anything besides the birds were 
stirring. It was, indeed, not a very likely place to catch a stray “ oon,” 
or anything vessel-shaped, except a fale piraqua; but whether our 
friend. Mizen, whom no disappointment could check from the exercise of 
his vigilance, thought it within the bounds of probability that the god 
dess who seemed to have taken an especial freak to throw chances in our 
way, was not yet sufficiently provoked by our wanton disregard of them, 
to punish us for our silliness ; or concluded, as he always did in the most 
reasonable way in any case, that where there was a Spanish coast, there 
may perchance be a Spanish vessel; it never certainly struck me te en- 

uire, being, to the best of my recollection, always fully satisfied with 

e correctness of his practical essays, to think of worrying him about 
his reasons for them. 

But Mizen was both a gallant and a good seaman; on an enemy's 
coast ia any part of the world, he knew that a thorough and keen cruiser 
would never slacken his vigilance, or allow his attention to be diverted 
from the main point of his instructions, whatever may have been the 
cause of his presence there. “To take, burn, sink and destroy,” are the 
prominent words by which he is to be guided. If opportunity does aot 
appear, he is nevertheless still to be on the alert, recollecting the poo 
bility that “ Fortuna se incknet,” and if it should not, at all events he 
will have the satisfaction of feeling that he has done his duty. Could 
angels more? s fe 2 Ray, ae ee ow 
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After enduring for a long time the vicissitudes attendant on a rover of 
the deep sea, it is truly delightful to drop in under shelter of the grean 
trees of terra-firma, however circumscnbed the dry land may be. It ia 
a relief to be, even for a brief period, at rest; to stand upon the deck 
without inclination, to slumber without rocking, and in fact to feel anc 
enjoy all, or any of the gratifications arising out of suchachange. These 
were precisely the ideas that were floating at random im my half conscious 
sensorium, my sleepy eyelids being yet scarcely open, when the sun, the 
glorious sun rose majestically, throwing at once his side-long rays over 
the hitherto undefined and hazy scene, and displaying—what? ‘A sail, 
sir, standing out from under the land to the eastward.” ‘Huzza! another 
chance. Toggle, my boy, start up, and see what you can make of her, 
whilst I rouse the captain.” : 

On his return upon deck, the usual interrogatory ‘ What is she ?” 
was made. “ She is 2 brig, and no doubt a Spamard.” By the time I 
reached the deck, the captain was there, “ Well, what do you think of 
her, Toggle ¢” ‘‘She appears to be a Spanish trader, sir ; certainly, by 
the whiteness, and cut of her sails, not one of our force traders.” “The 
deuce take the force traders, they are always in our way,” said the good 
tempered young captam, with a sort of forced smile, as a mantle to un- 
pleasant recollections ; then addressmg himself to Mizen desired him to 
get all ready for waving. “Aye, aye, sir; but, I would he still, and 
disguise the brig, until the stranger comes near enough to ensure our 
eatching her.” “TI think so too, but let us be prepared for a start, if x 
should be necessary.” I have already observed that our friend Mizeu 
was on terms of intimacy with the captain, he, therefore, felt it a point 
of duty, to offer his mode of acting, upon any occasion, without reserve, 
being fully assured that his superior, who was, in every respect, a friendly 
kid hearted man, would not deem him presumptuous im thus freely ex- 
pressing his sentiments unasked. 

When the capstan-bars were shipped and swifted, and all ready for 
tripping the anchor, the mate renewed Ins advice. “ Now, sir, if the 
boats were got ready on the off side, out of view, we should be doubly 
prepared to act vigorously.” “Well, get them ready.” This was 

ily effected, and we had now nothing to do but wait patiently for 
the stranger’s approach, which, on account of the wind being light, off the 
land, was necessarily ‘ 

She had reached about half way between our position, and the mam 
shore, apparently without seeing the brig, or, if she did, taking her for 
& merchantman, as she looked very kke one, being rather -coloured 
in her upper works, and painted with white boot-tops above copper. 
At this time, unfortunately, the second-lieutenant stepped upon deck. 
The sequel will explain why I have said “unfortunately.” This officer 
was a very fine young fellow, full of ardour and activity of body, up- 
holding the renown, as far as courage and spotless integrity could do, of 
his enterprising and war-like ancestor. But whether from the thought- 
lessness of youth, and consequent imexperience, or from the volatile 
buoyancy of his spirits, which would not allow his ideas to be consolid= 
ated by prudence or discretion, his opimons, and plans, durmg this ex- 
tremely romantie and exciting cruize on the Spanish Main, seldom, 
ever, proved correct; or were brought to a happy issue. He was'a 
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wmart oflicer, and a good seaman, and, as a gentleman. every thing that 
could be wished ; im tact he required only experience to make him a va- 
luisble member of bis profession. 

Qur young lheutenant immediately applied his glass to the stranger, 
@cunined her with apparent attention, and then made some remarks to 
the Captain: an “opinion” probably, that it was quite time the big 
should be under canvas, for directly after the order was given “wp anchor.” 
a slisrht tlush passed over the bronzed face of Mizen, and I believe the 
expression of amazement might have been seen in mine as well as his as 
our eyes met; but he merely repeated the command given bv the Cap- 
tain, and went to his station forward, the first Lieutenant having appeared 
on deck. On passing him fF said, laughing, ‘We shall have another 
naranjazo, I'll warrant ye!” “ Mayhap something worse than that. my 
boy. They'll stick her in the mud, if they don’t mind what thev are 
about—” “ And then we shall see something hke Jackson in a clinch,” 
responded I, 

Lhe brig was soon under sail, looking up obhquely across the track 
of the stranger. It is surprising what contrary ideas enter the heads of 
different persons when forming an opinion upon the best mode of effectmg 
a purpose. The quality of judgment in all sane men of equal ability, 
one would suppose, could scarcely vary—yet, do we find it so? Here 
we sce in avery plain common sense affair, antagonist opinion—and what 
is truly remarkable the umpire though agreeing in the first, vet follow- 
ing in the last and most hastily formed ! It was an insignificant example 
it is true, but let us enlarge our view. Is it not a curious fact that the 
empowered critics, after the action of those who have pertormed—sup- 
posing they have failed— always profess to pass sentence perfectly an- 
prejudiced, and without allowing the thought of precedent opmiens to 
clog their judgment. Can the mind of man with the most willing dese 
to enter so solemn and onerous a task be perfectly free. Can it. we ask. 
consonant with his erring nature, be ever found upon such occasens. m 
KO pertect a state of neutrality, so superlatively burnished and bright as 
not to shew one speck to mar the unitormity of its purty Impressions 
are stamped upon the mind, following previous discussion. though not 
entered into by the party, spunge these with the will as much as rea 
please, they wall reappear and, however faint, mmgle unconsciowly with 
the judgment. Ask the physiologist, he will tell you it 1s quite impos- 
mible it oan be otherwise, Well! we are not Angels nor Gods ; it toliows 
then, that a pronounced censure amounts to this and no more ; the cum- 
bined geelyment of half a dozen erring men, condemns the sudgment 
of one erreng wan! Balance the amount of error 6 to 1; Cocker will 
ive the anawer ! ‘The best we can expect is that, intentional wrong is 
never thongs, be history a romance ? God, it is to be hoped has fergiven 
those whe passwd sentence upon Admiral Byng. Can as much be ex- 
procertt for those whose well, carried it into execution 2 And vet. if we 
idaho got, that very Article, imperative. unmittigating, savace. and 
tolaan, atone to thin day unaltered! Look at Su Robert Cader’s 
Gaon, hey Ges of the most experienced efficient othcers condemned tor 
an treet ae judgment, Upon a point where the whole responsibility rested 
wath towed), wad the intensity of chat responsibiity could eniv be ecao- 
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Place any single member among the arbiters of justice, in the place of ''- 
the judged ; and it becomes a problem whether he would not act pre-— 
cisely in the way the other did. But these are mighty cases, where the 
Opinon to be formed does not emanate from the lookers on. In our 
paltry example, it was scarcely possible to have expected two opinions of 
the proper course to follow. The moment the stranger observed our 
brig under sail, she wore round, as if she had broached to, and braced up 
on the opposite tack. This evolution of the Spaniard must have con- 
vinced the young commander that Mizen’s suggestion was the proper one 
to have followed. The wind was light, but the brig stole on through 
the still water, which at every cast of the lead grew greener and 
shallower ; at last, the startling—“ and a half three !” was responded to 
by the boatswain’s *’Bout ship a-hoy.” Round she went, and, as if 
both vessels had been connected by machinery, so did the other. 

I think our vigilant friend Mizen felt how useles it would be to ask 
for a single boat and pursue the fugitive, or, with the idea of the bnig’s 
grounding, perhaps he may have thought that not even one could be 
spared. “ Where’s the Gunner?” “ Here Sir.”—*“Give her a shot.” — 
We were playing the boy’s knowing trick of putting salt upon the bird’s 
tail! The messenger was sent, but it fell at least a quarter of a mile 
too short. ‘ Pshaw !” had scarcely issued along the line of the decks, 
when, “a quarter less three” signed the Spaniards release !—“ That won't 
do Mr. Log ?” said the captain to the master, and without waiting his 
reply, ordered the helm to be put down,—“’ Bout she goes, keep her west.” 
In the course of an hour, the Spaniard was out of sight, hid among the 

mangroves in some creek or river. Why we did not anchor again and 
send the boats after her, I do not know, but we were quite unacquainted 
with the coast within the bights ; im those into which we ventured, the 
water was found to be shallow at some distance from the shore; and 
this part of the coast was out of the Master’s beat when he was in the 
force-trade, or acting in the capacity of a licensed smuggler. Besides 
which, it may not be improper to state here with the candour and honesty 
which should ever attach to nautical narrative, that, the Spanish gun- 
boata, and Guarda Costas of the whole line of coast from the Monges to 
Veragua, comprised between the 71st and 81st degrees of west longitude, 
but especially among the cays of San Bernardo, and the Isles of Rosario, 
had established for themselves a fame for being most expert gunners. 
To this fact, so honourable to the skill and practical eye of the Dons, I 
can safely testify, as 1 may perhaps by and bye relate. 


To be continued. 


DescrRIPTion OF LIGHTS ON BOTH SIDES OF THE BrITISH CHANNEL. 
(Concluded from p. 316.) 


[In completing the paper of our correspondent Mr. McDougall, the 
first part of which appeared in our last number, we may assure the sea- 
man who refers to these tables, that he may depend on the information 
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he will find there, having com the positions given in it with those 
of the Admiralty, without relying on the secondary authority in those 
matters referred to by that gentleman. At the same time our thanks 
are due to him for pointing out the subject to us.} - —- 


FRENCH LIGHTS. 
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Names of Lights. Latitude. | Longitude. erie) of Nature of | ry ar 
North. East, Lt. Light! Lights. | H.W. 
SK ee eo feet. 
Calais 50 57 36:1 51 O08] 1 w reyol 14m. 125 lighthouse 
Do., Fort Rouge 1! w fixed 33\tide hghts 
Cape Grinez 50 52 10! 1 35 O09 1 w jrevol, 4 m. 194 lighthouse 
Boulogne 50 43 561 35 182] r (fixed 43 tide lights 
Alpreck Point 50 41 57 1 33 54) 1| r inter, 2m, 154 lighthouse 
Etaples { Lornel, 50 33 38 1 34 49) 1/)\ fixed 52 - 
Bay Touquet 50 SI 43) 1 35 44) 2 i. 52 Pm 
Point Berck 50 24 00 1 33 44) 1 os 
Cayeaux 50 11 42) 1 30 654) 1 inter. 4m. 
Treport 50 3 631 22 21) 1 fixed De ltide Pet 
Dieppe W.Mole 49 56 2:1 5 lol2|] | ,, 39|l atidelight 
Ailly 49 55 O77} 1 37 42) | revol. 80s. 305 lighthouse 
St. Vallery en Caux 9 52 250 42 42) | fixed 30 tide light 
Fecamp 19 46 05,0 22 19] 1 ia <2rflighthoniee 
Fecamp harbour 49 45 57/ 0 22 03} 1 inter 3 m. ey. light 
Cape la Heve 49 30 43,0 4 15/2 = 446 
29 00'0 6 I7;} 1 
21 42;0 4 57} 2 ih 
West a 
17 07} 0 14 46) 1/4 /fixed 
16 37;0 15 21) 1), 8 
20 17,0 23 201 
20 28/0 31 02) 1 inter. 4 m. ~ 
20 45/0 45 18 ! xed 
23 201 2 Isl i 
29 55,1 8 4g 1 | 
3419) 1 16 14 1 | 2 
34 15/1 19 16 1 3 
40 07/1 15 36 2 96 4 
41 52/1 15 4s) 1 inter. $m % 
40 161 34 53 1 fixed ° 
40 28 1 37 O01) 1 inter. 3m ~ 
40 21/1 40 56) 1 fixed "=O 
1 x. = 
Bp 1 
Ez. l 
| 1 1 
l ] 
| 2 1 
| 2 3 
2 l 
| 3 l 
3 l 
4 I 
5 3 1 
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4 l 
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ENGLISH LIGHTS. 
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South Sand Head ie 10 OO} 1 27 OO 1 r fixed | 38 light vesse] 
‘South Foreland {\51 8 OO} L 22 O00 2 wi; « { He af house 
‘Dover {51 7 00} 1 18 00,3] wl « - 60\tide lights 
Folkestone 51 5 00) 1 ll oo l rj} & hs light 
Dungeness ‘i 55 00) 0 57 48) 1 r ee 92/lighthouse 
‘Rye Harbour {50 67 00,0 45 002) w| « Pe eth 
| | 26 
Hastings {'s0 52 00/0 36 on 2 - « { mF gra dete 
Beachy Head 50 44 000 13 00} 1] wlrevol.2 m.|  285\li¢hthouse 
eergpe, | | | alee 
Newhaven { 50 47 0090 3 QO|2| —l/fixed { a Sep to May 
| | West. | | 
Brighton Pier \s0 §0 00:9 9 oF 1]; —| * 35) 
} D\¢: . 
Shoreham {50 60 00|0 15 00} 2 w| “ { el hae light 
| | 
\Owers 60 41 00 39 OO 1) rj} * | 26/light veasel 
Nab 560 42 OO} 1 2 oo 2) r| * | 
t. Catherines 50 36 00,1 18 OO} 1) st) * | 8 " 
(Calsh ot 50 48 00) 1 16 O06) 1 | —frevol. 2 m. | 
|Needles §0 39 53) L 33 a ii fixed 469) lighthouse 
Hurst {|50 42 2311 32 ‘i : r| « {2 SGlight see 
[Portland {{50 31 222 26 asia] w) « Fi 96 fighthows 
Brixham 50 24 00/3 30 oof 1| —| * on “ 
Dartmouth 150 20 00,3 33 On 1 | a - 49 ce 
Start Point 150 13 22:3 37 43) 1 w jipter. 1 m | 204 3 
Plymouth Breakwater |50 20 00 4 9 00 2| —/fixed 13) 4 
Eddystone 50 180 54/4 15 03) 1 vi Ss | 72| “ 
St. Anthony Point 50 9 00 5 00 a L | wW inter. 1 m. 65) “s 
cc 
Lizard {\49 57 1815 10 39;2| wl « { araliis echt 
Penzance 50 7 00'5 31 OO 1 w fixed 29 lighthouse | 
Longships 50 4 O00} 5 44 OO} 1 | wy SS | 88'light vessel 
' > - js 
Seven Stones 50 2 006 7 Of 2) r| « A oc 
roe Sciily Ks 53 37/6 19 23] 1) w_'|revol.1 4 138 | 
| : 
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Tu city of Shanghai is situated about fourteen miles from the sea, and 
on the night bank of a river of the same name, which flows into the Yang- 
tsze-keang at a small distance from its mouth. Ships of the largest size 
can ascend the river and anchor in front of the city, although a pilot is 
pital pee and it is difficult to avoid getting on shore sometimes. Cap- 
cary of the rer in these seas say notwithstanding that the approach and 


my - river ec no less difficulty. 
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‘The ‘city has a'rampart or-wall with & cireuit of five or six aniles. .: It 
has many etbrasares where cannon might be pointed, but it is so ntrtow 
in some places that it would be impossible to manage artillery dn.carnages, 
The wall is without bastions, exterior defences, and ditches.. The hewses 
of the suburbs besides, whieh form whole wards on some eides are: bul 
close to it. ‘It has five entrances, each consisting of two gates, ‘but ‘with 
out drawbridge or other defence. The streets are narrow, and filthy 
a degree difficult to be imagined. Shops of all kinds are aumerous, e, 
to speak more correctly, ony. door is a shop. The city contains at 
least 300,000 souls. Along river the houses are washed by the 
water. eo | ate 
Shanghai is truly the port of the city of Su-chau which is about 150 
miles distant by the river. Su-chau is considered by the Chinese as:the 
paradise of their country. Those who have succeeded to an inheritance, 
those who have obtained sudden riches, in a word, those who wish to 
spend some thousand dollars pales betake themselves to Su-chau 
Here are found the best hotels, the pleasure boats most sumptuous, the 
most pleasant gardens, and the fairest ladies. The fashions for the 
dresses and coiffure of the fair sex change in China every three years, 
and these fashions proceed from Su-chau, and give the laws even to the 
ladies of the court. The circumstance of being so near this city and the 
mouth of the Yang-tze-keang has made Shanghai a mercantile sat 
rium. The Yang-tze-keang is a river that washes the walls of Nankn 
and of several other provincial capitals, without reckoning an immense 
number of inferior cities, as it is navigable for large vessels for more, 
a thousand leagues into the interior. Indeed the navigation of this vast 
river is of the greatest amount. In it there are several ports of the great- 
est resort. In that of Hankon, province of Hukwang and situated 600 
leagues from the sea are found continually assembled from six to eight 
thousand vessels. The river besides receives a vast number of tributaries 
all more or less navigable, and its mouth as already mentioned & cpn- 
tiguous to sii ore ees 
The vessels which arrive at that port are known at the custom-house 
as those of the north, of Fokien, and of Canton. | ere a 
The vessels of the north come principally from Quantung, Lestong, 
and Teinsin at the mouth of the Pei-ho, the river which passes Peking; 
and from the province of Shantung. te 
The vessels of Quantung and Leatong are the same as those of Teinsin. 
Those of Shantung proceed from the different ports. of that province. 
Both are known under the name of vessels of north ; and.all. 
come to Shanghai annually at the commencement of the north-east m0mr 
soon amount to about 900. : bP ae picts a 
From Fukien about 300 come annually, but a great part of them: cane 
from Hai-nan or Formosa, and some from Chusan and Ningpo, abié from 
Manila, Bali, and other ports prohibited to the Chinese. 5° | 
About 400 come from Canton, but a great part proceed from Maca, 
es re, Pinang, Jolo, Sumatra, Siam, and other places prohibited to 
e Chinese. a ee tee ee 
The vessels therefore of the outer sea, which come to Shanghai ans 
ally are 1600, although in some favourable years they have amounted t 
1800. Taking these vessels at an average of 200 tons, we shall hivveran 
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importation of 300,000 tons. Although the vessels of the north are 900, 
and those of the south only 700, these latter have a greater total amount j 
among the former are many of 60 tons. ee ee) eee oe 
+. The vessels of the north bring a great quantity of a dry paste known 
tmder the name of Tanping, the residuum or husk of a leguminous plant 
called Teuss, from which the Chinese extract oil, and which is used, after 
being pressed, for manure to the ground ; a great quantity also of the 
same plant unpressed, hams and salted meat, oil, wine and spirits, timber 
for ship building, wheat, chesnuts, pears, fruits and greens. 

From Fukien they bring sugar, indigo, liquid and dried, sweet potatoes, 
salted fish, paper, black tea, soap. 

From Canton sugar, cinnamon, Canton cloth, fruits, glass and crystal, 
perfumes, soap, white lead, &c. 


(To be continued.) 
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Tre New SLAvVE-TRADE CONVENTION. 


Tuk following is the text of this Convention, the principal provisions of which 
were made known in our last number. 

‘“ His Majesty the King of the French, and Her Majesty the Queen of 
Great Britain and Ireland. 
~ & Considering that the convention of the 30th of November, 1831, and the 
22nd of March, 1833, have attained their object in preventing the slave-trade 
under French and English flags; but that this odious traffic yet subsists, and 
thet the said conventions arc insufficient to assure its complete suppression ; 

‘His Majesty the King of the French having testified his desire to adopt 
more efficacious measures, and Her Majesty the Queen of Great Britain hav- 
ing equally at heart to concur in this design, 

“« They have resolved to conclude a new convention, which shall be sub- 

stituted in the place and stead of said conventions of 1831 and 1833. ; 
- « And to this effect have named (here names), who after having exchanged 
full powers, have agreed upon the following articles :— 
__ Art. 1.—In order that the flag of his Majesty the King of the French, 
and of her Majesty the Queen of Great Britain, may not be usurped contrary 
to the right of nations, and to the laws of the two countries to cover the 
slave-trade ; and in order to provide more efficaciously for the suppression of 
this trafiic— 

“ His Majesty the King of the French engages to establish within the 
shortest possible period upon: the western coast of Africa, from the Green 
Cape (Cape Vert) to the 16° 30’ of meridional latitude, a naval force com: 
posed at least of 26 cruisers, as well sailing as steam (tant a voile qua 


i ea eR oi aa 

“ And her Majesty the Queen of Great Britain engages to establish, with 
the shortest possible delay, upon the same part of the coast of Africa, a force 
composed of at least 26 cruisers, steam and sail, and upon the western 
coast of Africa a sufficient number of cruisers to suppress sufficiently the 
slave-trade. 

“ Which cruisers shall be employed for the purpose above indicated, con- 
formably to the following dispositions :— 
- 9,“ The said French and English naval forces shall act in concert for 
the suppression of the slave-trade. 
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'“ They shall commence their operations by estabtishing ati €xact wurved- 
Jance upon all the part of the western coast of Africa compriked in the Gest 
article ; in particular upon all the points where the slave-trade is’ carvied on. 

“s They shall, with this view, exercise full and completely all the. powers 
of which "che crown of France, ‘and that of England, ate now: in possession, 
except the restriction introduced by the present convention, so far as regards 
French and English ships. 

3.—“ The officers in the service of his Majesty the King of the . French, 
and the officers of her Majesty the Queen of Great Britain, who shal be re- 
spectively charged with the command of the squadron destined to assere the 
execution of the present convention, shall agree upon the best means of exer- 
cising the said surveillance in choosing and designating the seampsbors apap. 
and in confiding these poste to cruisers of the two nations pales Deeg pi 
separately, accordin as it shall be judged convenient ( y. ia ood 
wise, nevertheless, that in the case when one of those posts shall be excin- 
sively confided to the cruisers of these nations, the cruisers of other nations 
may come there at all times to exercise the rights which belong to them. 

4.—“ Treaties for the suppression of the slave-trade will be negociated 
with all the native princes and chiefé of the above-named coast of Affics, 
according as it shall appear necessary to the commanders of the Freach and 

Engtish stations. 

“ These treaties will be negotiated either by commanders themselves, or 
by officers to whom they will give instructions to this effect. 

5.—“ The treaties abovementioned shall not have anv other object than 
the repressson of the slave-trade. Ifone of the said treaties be conchuded 
separately, by an officer of the British marine, the choice ( farulte) of aeced- 
ing to it shall be reserved to his Majesty the King of the French; the same 
choice shall be reserved to her Majesty the Queen of Great Britain in all the 
treaties which shall be concluded br an officer of the French Marine. In this 
case, where his Majesty the King of the French and her Majesty the Queen 
of Great Britain will both become parties in the conclusion of the said treaties, 
See eter cede ee i egpeeees en Pye eee ere eae ed 

6.—* In cases where for the execution of the said treaties, and in conformity 
to the law of nations, the employment of force br land ar br sea shall become 
necessary, neither of the contracting parties shall have recourse thereto with- 
out the consent and concurrence of the other. 

7.— The moment the squadron of his Mejcsty the King of the Prench 
shall be ready to commence operations upon the coast of Afmica, the Kinr of 
the French will notify it to the Queen of Great Britain. and the two con- 
tracting partics will make known br a public declaration that the present 
comveation is apon tbe point of being put into execution. 

© The said declaration will be expodited whenever it will be necessary (1 

Phe iin aminiena of mutual search estabhshed br 
the conveations of 183) and 1883, shall ccase to be cxcrcised, and the com 
gsusnoners mandates delivered to the cruisers of both nations shall respec- 
tavely de retained (mestifues). 

S—* Soeing thar'expencnee has proved that the slave-trade to those parts, 
whore it is babimaally exeriised is ohen accompanied be decds of a danger- 
ous mature for the tranquillity of the acas and the seferw of che flag. 

* And considering at the same time that if the flag born tra is 
prema fac the agn of natonali:x of the ship. this presumption will ae 
rogerded as suffiicacnt to prevent in all cases proceeding to kts verification, 

sherwase XR would cxpose all flags tH) dishonourng - ie aacs in making them 

'¢ to cower paracy, the slane-trade, anc all other Which trafie. 
ke order to prevent all difhenite in the execution of the presem corren- 
, 8 % undcrtood that Instrucsians, founded unan the lew of mations and 
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upon the constant practice of maritime powers, shall be addressed to the 
commanders of squadrons and cruisers upon the coast of Africa. The two 
governments have, in consequence, communicated to each other the text of 
the said instructions, which are annexed to the present convention. 

9.—‘ His Majesty the King of the French and her Majesty the Queen of 
Great Britain engage themselyes reciprocally to interdict all slave-trade in 
the colonies that they possess, or shall in future possess, and to prevent by 
alj means in their power their subjects from using their flag for carrying on 
the slaye-trade with foreign nations, or to engage in any way in the said 
slave-trade. . 

10.+-“ Six months after the declaration mentioned in Art. 7, the present 
convention shall enter upon course of execution. It is concluded for ten 
years. ‘The anterior convention shall be suspended. In the course of the 
fifth year the high contracting powers shall concert anew, and will decide ac- 
cording to circumstances, if it be suitable, either to put again in execution 
all or part of such conventions; whether to modify or abrogate all or part of 
the new convention. At the end of the tenth year, if the anterior conven- 
tions have not been again in execution, they shall be considered as abrogated 
(a la jin de la dizieme annee si les convocations anterieures n'ont pas ete remises 
en vigeur elles seront consideres comme abrogees). The two high contracting 
parties engage besides to continue an understanding for assuring the suppres- 
sion of the slave-trade by all such means as shall appear to them the most 
useful and efficacious, until the moment when this traffic shall have been 
eompletely abolished.” | 
'. The convention is signed by the Earl of Aberdeen, the Duke de Broglie, 
the Count de St. Aulaire, and Dr. Lushington. 


re thd c Ann 





ee Tre BomBay ObsERVATORY. 


‘Tus following account of the Bombay Observatory, of whose very existence 
we suspect the greatest proportion of our readers have till of late been in 
ignorance, is extracted fromthe Bombay Courier Almanac for 1845 ; it will 
probably be found of interest :— 

_ The Observatory is close to the lighthouse, and separated from the com- 
pound of the latter by a slight fence. The Observatory has been greatly 
improved since its institution by the addition to the building of a Lecture 
room, in which scientific Lectures are given weekly, to the junior officers of 
the Navy, and open to the public free. For this valuable addition, and 
various important improvements in the general arrangement of the establish- 
ment, the merit is due to George Buist, t.u.p., who isin charge of the 
Observatory, and delivers the Lectures, accompanying his remarks by ex- 
periments and demonstrations. Both duties are performed cheerfully and 
efficiently without cost to the Government. The Lectures owe their origin 
to some remarks made by Mr. Jenkins and the officcrs under his charge at 
the Observatory. Government caused a Lecture room to be constructed, 
and ordered a sufficiency of apparatus to be supplied The regular course, 
it was proposed to commence on Wednesday, the 2nd of October, and close 
on the 14th of December 1844, beginning at 5 p.m. on the Wednesdays, and 
5 p.m. on Saturdays, and to be repeated, with such alterations as were con- 
sidered expedient, three times a year; the third term ending in May. Che- 
mistry was designed to form the subject of the Wednesday, and Natural 
Philosophy of the Saturday Lectures. Natural History, with the application 
of science to the arts, form the subject for Wednesday and Saturday at the 
conclusion of the course. 
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The Observatory, consists of two well fitted up buildings forthe»separate 
purposes of Astronomical; Magnetic, and Meteorological observation: » 
Astronomical. Observatory was. erected ten or fifteen years since; and) placed 
in charge of Mr; Curnin,. now of the Caleutta Mint., It was rather indiffer- 
ently supplied, with instruments from the first, and the best of theny were 
subsequently, withdrawn, . Those presently in use areathree feet transit 
telescope, by ‘which the. transits of from two to six stars are takem every 
evening; an Altitude and Azimuth Circle; an Astronomical Clock>vand a 
couple of Refracting Telescopes. A self registering rain and wind guage, on 
Mr, Ostler’s principle, belonging to the Meteorological department, is am ase 
at the Astronomical observatory. The work performed chiefly relates to the 
rating of the Chronometers of the Indian Navy, of which there,are generally 
from five to fifteen in charge; and giving time to the shipping: in the’ port. 
This last is effected by two different plans so as to afford as much aceommo- 
dation as possible to ship Captains, the flash of gun-fire is observed, andits 
error noted and published in the newspapers, po ge also written out and bung 
uP daily in the Master-Attendant’s Office and Commercial Reading Reoms. 

9 correct a watch on board ship by this, it is only necessary that :the gun- 
fire. should be observed, and its error noted by the chronometer on boatd ; 
the following will give the result. iw 

‘Time of gun-fire as seen from the Observatory noted by a ehronametes’ for 
true time say 8h. 59m. 5s... Time of gun-fire as noted from on board by'ship’s 
chronometer, say 9h. 1m, 2s. This gives error of gun-fire Oh. Om. 55s.: 
_error of ship’s Spropornntes Oh. 1m. 57s. The other method of giving time 
_to, the shipping i is by a board three feet square, hoisted to the top of # tall 
spar, seen from the harbour over the cupola of the Observatory; itis 
1 at one naielonk Bor iey mean time. Pe Buist is at present incharge 
with one permanent and one occasional native assistant, 
fhe. 4 Ay employed in the other department of the Observatory. 
lhe Supe "oer: under the same roof, about two-thirds of the 

: ing. e das a dwelling-house, one-third as observatory) or 
ypointment i: is unsalaried, and at present only held provisionally. 

‘anc _ Meteorological Observatory occupies a different 

» COL d: it is, like the other Observatory, under 

.prerted in 1840, and first put in o om in 

_ The original assistants were non-commissioned officers/of 
ners Cory ps. Two of these having, in the absence of Mr. 
Inspectior , Inisconducted themselves, the regular.obser- 
cribe 1 by the Royal Society were for a time. inter- 

sta been sactioord on the 28th August, 

amec on the lst September, and have since: 

mest he instruments. for magnetic purposes are’ 4 
ce magnetometer, with a horizontal vertical 
are > read hourly day and night... The dipping needle 

men ein: ne magnetic intensity, is 
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eorological instruments consist of a large stand- 
a tube of half an inch diameter ;! \isimppieso- 
y, bulk thermometers; maximum and! minimum 
};, for solar and terrestrial radiation, apd for 
aor: bose. of experiment. An actinometer, 4D 
ara eicis Two rain guages omthe 
tube, are used: during the wet ar 
ents are read hourly. day and night.) Be- 
aS 410. a.a..and.p.s.,' the) barometer and 
khe og er readings  régis- 
ri; besides ut half as many oe 
iggrvected, tabled, and lithographed at 
stants, .. These consist of one: European noa- 
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-eonunissioned officer, three constant and one occasional native observers. 
-'The instruments were intended for an observatory proposed to have been 
' erected at Aden, which is nearly under the magnetic equator. They were 
transferred to Bombay, which is within eleven minutes of the meridian of no 
variation. ‘Ihe institution is one of 51 now in operation on the same plan 
‘an various quarters of the globe. Of these there are six in India, viz. at 
. Simla, Madras, Singapore, Trevandrum, Lucknow, and Colaba. To these 
as well as to the Roval Socicty of London, to the ‘Government of Bombay, 
the Roval Asiatic Society of Calcutta, the Bombay Branch of the Royal 
Asiatic Society, and to Mr. Piddington, Curator of the Museum of Economic 
Geology of the Muscum of Calcutta, copies of the reports of the Observatory 
are forwarded every month by order of Government.” 

Till 1841 there was no means of affording a correction for chronometers 
accessible to the public at Bombay. Since then, the following methods have 
been adopted. t he flash of the gun fired from the saluting battery at nine 
o'clock in the evening, is watched from the Observatory, and its error noted. 
‘Lhe correction is hung up next morning at the Master-Attendant’s office, 
and published, besides, in all the local newspapers. An officer on board- 
ship has only to observe the flash, and note the error by his chronometer, 
when a comparison of the two will give true tire. In addition to this, gun- 
fire has now begun to be telegraphed from the flag-staff of the Observatory, 
- for the convenience of ships just leaving the port. 

The first distinguishing pendant is placed at the top of the flag- staff when 
the gun is slow, the second when it is fast, of true time; and the amount of 
error is denoted by numeral flags indicating seconds—three of these giving 

999 seconds, or 16m. 39s. a very much greater error than can ever occur. 
For anything less than a minute and a half two numeral flags are sufficient. 
The flags are run up at 8 a.m., and kept flying till noon, so that ev ery oppor- 
tunity is afforded to the community at large, or to the officers who may not 
be on shore, to see the return of the correction for gun-fire. Besides this, a 
board is dropped at I p.m.; and, as the construction of this is somewhat 
different from that of most others we have seen described, a short account of 
it may be of interest. 

The Observatory, it must be premised, is very nearly three miles from the 
‘roadstead, so that the time-board requires to be made large and conspicuous 
to be of service. The mast is forty-five feet high, kept steady by means of 
strong iron stays. Guide rods are placed on cach side of it at the distance 
of eighteen inches from each other. On these there are four strong iron 
eves, by which the drop board is bolted. This consists of a teak frame 3 ft. 
by 4, covered with stout canvas painted black. It is pulled up by a haul- 
yard passing over a sheave at the top of the mast, and held in its place when 
there by a slot bolt. In stormy weather it is fastencd by a couple of thick 
ropes, and these keep it fast; but being slackened the moment the bolt is 
withdrawn, afford no impediment to the descent of the board. Thc total fall 
of the board is 16 feet, and to prevent the concussion which would otherwise 
take place, a heavy chain, ten feet long, with a weight at the end of it, more 
than sufficient to eounterpoise the board, is made fast to the end of the haul- 
yard. ‘I'he board first descends six feet free and unimpeded ; it then begins 
to draw out the chain, and to become retarded, in consequence, in its descent, 
till its whole motion is destroyed, and it comes gently to rest. Of ccurse 

time is noted froin the first instant of the board’s descent. 

With so lange a structure as this, so apt to be shaken by the wind, a bolt 
of considerable size was requisite; this at first was pulled directly by the 
assistant standing by the clock—a change of motion from a perpe ndicular to 
a horizontal direction being effected by a bell crank lever. ‘The amount of 
pull required being in this way found liable to interfere with the precision of 
the drop, the following alteration, which has been found extremely conveni- 
eut, was adopted. The lanyard for pulling the bolt was made fast to a lever 
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hear ita eXtrenity: to the end of haa bow wird was eispemled and 
the other end .t waa fiuedt win airager bie @ Gude-sced: te tu last tie 
etring to he pulled by waa toate fait, an that Ov Loe gigotest jem Che eaico 
waa S.TiraAwh. tie Bent Gaenong:d, and made to operate lostanuy va 
the main iangard. by woh the cates ial al (oe bop of ine mast Ws Coed 
aml the tard let go. Tria waa fond to be easiis fitted UA not Cade to 
get emt. of cater. and eminentls servieeante and simole in every war. 

Druring the wuth-weat monsoon, when the aky is often hid tor davs tore- 
ther. a nine flay ta bring ont when the trme has been mteroeiaterd, moe 00- 
neroerd -—-when any error exceeding ome- foarth of a second 1s made in drop- 
pong the beard, a red flag ia hosaterd, ara the time given af two o choca 

The chercaunnetera belonging to the Indian Navy are kept aod rated at the 
Oba rvatory. 
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NACTICAL NOTICES. 


Ssvcapore, May 13th, 1444.—Sit2,—According to promise, I herewith 
send you a little more information respecting Allas Straits. There no doubt 
are afew Commanders acquainted with the same, but as Ihave never seen 
or heard of any such information having been published, I take the Lberts of 
inserting it for the benefit of Commanders, intending to pass through the 
above mentioned Straits. 

If intending to enter the Straits from the northward in the south-east 
monsoon and finding any difficulty in getting round the Twin Islands, (as at 
nome tine of the year there are strong currents running tothe westward 
with light variable airs of wind,) a good anchorage can be obtained ona 
detached coral bank about three miles to the north-west of the Twins, where 
the barque Bangalore and the Brothers anchored on the 31st December, 
1443, The Bangalore had 6 fathoms, and the Brothers was about 3 of a mile 
in shore of the Bangalore in 7 fathoms water, with the peak of Lombok S.W. 
b.W. southerly, centre of Twins S.E.b.8.48. When the extreme of Twins 
in one bearing S.E.b.S. and Lombok pcak S.W.b.W., then over falls 11, 8, 9, 
fathoins; the Twins well open from Lombok, and peak the same bearings, 
no bottom with 25 fathoms of line. About three-quarters of a mile off the 
Lombok shore there are soundings, 12 fathoms, and a good and safe channel 
between the Twins and Lombok with regular soundings, 11, 15, and 16 
fathoms in mid-channel. I have come and gone through that channel eight 
times, both with beating winds, and have taken on board cargo from the small 
village called Sugian inside of the Twins, where there is good anchorage 
from % to 12 fathoms, also stock, water and wood can be procured. In going 
through the Straits keep a good quarter of a mile off from either side. A 
mnan at the mast-head can ace all the dangers that are on either side. After 
puasing through Sugian Straits, the best passage is between the rocky island 
and Lombok, as anchorage is always obtainable, when winds and currents 
will not perinit asiling. . : 

There in another detached coral bank (which I have passcd twice over,) 
with Icant water 6 fathoms the bottom quite clear to be seen, with she esnd 
bank island off Lombok town (crroncously called Segara) N.b.W. 4 W., about 
two iniles distant, and the round hill on Lombok beach and a very cousp!- 
cuous green hill inland inone W.b.N.?.N. There are twenty fathoins water 
between it and the shore. The British barque Rachel, Captain Scott, an- 
chored on this bank, after being three months from Sourabaya bound to 

Europe, On the 25th of December, they were off Allas Straits, (he was 
mira of keeping near the Twins, supposing there was no anchorage,) they 
found strong currents setting to the northward and no wind, no bottom to 
anchor on, the consequence was that they were taken (by the current) 
‘cough between Kangelang and the other islands there, and drifted until 
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they sightéd the Borneo shore, and then anchored until a breeze came : they 
arrived again in’ Allay Straits on the 138th of February. If he had known of 
the’ Coral 1 bank‘ being off the Twins, or a assage between the Twins and 
Lombok, it would have saved him two months on his passage. 

Hong-Kong Gazette, 4th June, 1844. | W. C. Lersx. 
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- Hyprograrurcar REMARKS AND Positions.— By Captain Sir Edward 
vo: Belcher, C.B., commanding H.M. surveying ship Samarang. 


Cape Rivers Point is a rocky and long sandy bay, fronted by a coral ledge 
at low water extending to its northern angle, both these points from River 
Peak northerly, a low rocky island, connected by a coral flat with the Main, 

tween which and Cape or Point Rivers the coast recedes considerably, 

The islets off this Cape are connected by a coral ledge, nearly dry at low 
water ; within this and the Cape is a channel with from 18 to 20 fathoms, 
the coast running back into deep retired bays, with two large villages. The 


Perpendicular to seaward, the other about half its height, and white with the 
slime of sea-birds. The latter I have named Slime Island. - For Positions, 
see the following table. 


sels should not at night pass nearer than four miles to those islands without 
seeing that rock before dark ; the passage between it and the island is safe ; 
ho passage between the islands, | 

Fre reefs off Tanjong Apee extend about three miles, and vessels passing 
Would do well to keep a respectable distance ; merely making out the sandy 
beach from the deck. Vessels wishing to water may anchor in a very conve- 
nient berth in 6 or 8 fathoms, about north of the Cape, which is low land, 


southward of the northern reef, or between them 

ponds (continually filtering) will be found; that to the southward is ver 
ure and clear water, filtered from the other, which is much stained with 
aves and decayed vegetable matter. The Samarang, watered by hoses. 

Drees (adapted for spars or plank), will be found a short distance inland. 

, A Shoal is reported between the Acasta rock and Victory Island, 
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Parse. op Wares Bask.—At noon in lat. 8° 59’ N., long. 110° 53’ E., 
Bete rmined to continue a5.3.W. course and endeavour to pass over the Prince 
(A Wales Bank; got several casts of the Icad, between 2 a.m. and daylight 
af the 27th, but no bottom, At 7 a.m. steering S.S.W. with a light north- 
eset breege, obacrved rocks and coral alongside; sounded in nineteen fathoms 
apd continued sounding till 10h. 30m. A.M. in irregular soundings from a } 
leas coven to fifteen fathoms, then no bottom. Steering S.S.W. about three 
tiles per hour. Did not obscrve any discoloured water on any part, and 
made no doubt of this being the Prince of Wales Bank, which the latitude 
at neon and sights taken when on the bank at 9h. 16m. a.m. proved, placing 
unin 4’ 6’ N., and 110° 27’ 30” E., at time of sights, by two watches agree- . 
ing in a run of twelve days from Macao. 

April 27th 1844, lat. 7° 55’ N., long, 110° 25’ E., steering S.S.W. three 
milen per hour, At 2 p.m. was surprised at observing rocks, and coral again, 
tinder the bottom; sounded in ten fathoms, continued steering S.S.W. and 
hold irregular soundings frm half less 7 to 15 fathoms up till 4 p.m. then no 
ground. ‘This Lam confident is a distinct bank from the Prince of Wales, 
and apparently of large extent; took sights when on the bank at 3h. 20m. 
nM, ant from which and the latitude at noon, I should place this bank in 7° 
47’ N., and 110° 21’. ‘Phe day was perfectly clear and the sights taken 
with care. This bank may sometimes be taken bor the Prince of Wales Bank, 
but having passed over and sounded on both, I am sure of their existence. 

(Signed) GEORGE GRAINGER, 
Aprtl 26th 1844. Commander of Anna Eliza. 





Jowanna Rese— The barque Johanna from Samarang, bound to Sin- 
Baponsy atruck on a teot to the south-east of the Rabbit and Coney. 

At the time of the accident the vessel was fully three miles from the oppo- 
nite alors, The shoal is marked in Horsburgh’s new chart, corrected up to 
Tadd, about Chiwe-quartera of a mile off ie chars The Johanna, we are in- 
formed, was going a direct course by NEL} N. to St. John's Point, at the 
rate of Kix knots when she was caught in a squall, and whilst in the act of re- 
ducing sail atruek, Every endeavour was made to get her off by laying the 
bower anchor astern, and a T-inch hawser bent to it. at the same time baul- 
ing upon it as much as it would bear, as well as to lighten her forwards by 
throwing rice averdoard, but as the tide was perceived to be falling at the 
time it war found impossible to ect the vessel off that nde. The spars were 
then rent down to hight her alott, and as the tide fell tbe vessel gradualiy 
took the reef wich her lnlge, and at low water she had three feet under the 
bow, and five tect under the stern at 6h. pw. and at sh. 30m. pam, the tue 
having fowrd sa rapidly, she daaiod off che reer. 

At Sh. a.m. on Sunday morning the vessel anchored off a little below Txn- 
seme Rua making no more watet than she did betare she strack, Tus 
timteTpmt is merely given tor a que to other navigators wha may came ie 
fume wav. As the shoal hes tally throc miles off as already siaied and ine 
cretmnce bet eeen the Raobit ana Coney and the oppasize share being abut 
time miles orsboreh's new chart up to lsal is 0: bo uxt as @ guide giccd 
Litt ahem. ech cansts af sold carak 

The snnt the vessel srneck npon was detached from the pari which ap- 
penned atiwooweter at hal Qde > between Dus god the dauacned spat vhere 
Wak & TIRES OF deop water about (wo braacins ai @ shop, ape Fam all ap 
Pearances there is ne sstc passage bolwean Was sai ape ine oppose sb 
® Tock anni ared dar wasn af bow WATT. Necaparn Loe SP reex. 
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Port William, on the south-eastern extreme of the East Falkland Island; as 
I think the value of it, as a port of call, is at present very imperfectly known. 

The barbour is so hue onthe point of the island that it is almost impos- 
sible to put a vessel in an unsafe position, should the wind prevent a stranger 
entering the port at night. The dangers on this part of the coast are few 
near the land, and, with one or two exceptions above water. Of these I 
have no occasion to speak, as there are good charts published. A master 
having no chart need not hesitate, being careful, but not to approach the 
coast nearer than 2$ wiles in the night. In daylight the Kelp will indicate 
any danger with the exception of the Volunteer Rock, off the north head of 
Berkeley Sound. ‘These remarks apply to the coast from the Sea Lion Isles 
to Berkeley Sound. 

Pilots are not required ; as any one using common care may take a vessel 
in and out, day or night, without the slightest danger, it being one of the 
easiest and safest harbours ] have ever entered. There are two harbours— 
Port Stanley (the inner) and Port William (the outer). <A vessel calling for 
supplics has no occasion to center the inner harbour, the entrance to which 
is deep but narrow, as you can bring up in from seven to nine fathoms, and 
be Jandlocked in the outer. 

Three-fourths of the year the winds prevail out of the harbour, which lies 
nearly W.S.W., and the distance to beat up is not more than four miles, 
with plenty of room. a 

Supplics.—Beef is now charged 2d. per Ib. ; as soon as demand increases 
it will not be more than half that price. The cattle are now estimated at 
more than 100,000 head, of good quality, and cure well. Water is easily 
obtained at present; but Governor Moody, aware of the importance of dcs- 
patch is about building a floating tank, that will supply any quantity in twelve 
hours. It keeps well, The supply of small stores is at present bad and 
expensive ; this will alter of itself when the demand increases. No fire-wood 
to be had, but plenty of peat for fuel. Game is very abundant—rabbits, 
geese, ducks, snipes, and a variety of water-fowl ; in one day you can obtain 
a good sea stock. ‘There are no vegetables at present, owing to the settle- 
ment having been recently moved trom Berkeley Sound; but there is no 
doubt they will be plentitil in time. Succas grass, you can obtain in any 
quantity; itis exccllent food for stock, and will keep a fortnight. In case 
of sickness or accident on board a vessel, there is a government surgeon. 
For a ship requiring repairs, the inner harbour is excellent, deep water along- 
side. and good landing for cargo. At the present time there are no ship- 
wrights, and very little timber is to be had ; so that it would not be advisable 
for a vessel requiring much repair to touch at this place, but any ordinary 
accident might be made good. 

There are no harbour dues, pilotage, or Custom forms to create delay, 
expense, or trouble ; and from what I did, Ican confidently assert that any 
vessel may get the supplies she wants, and be to sea again in 48 hours. 
When this is compared with the expense, trouble, detention for water, and 
deviation from the route occasioned by going to the ports of South America, 
where tresh provisions are inferior, and cannot be kept fresh more than a few 
hours, the advantages must be obvious to every one. A vessel leaving the 
Colonics with passengers, requiring 20 tons of water for the passage to En- 
gland, by taking only 12 tons, and eight tons more of freight, and less live 
stock (which are very likely to be lost on the passage round the Horn), the 
additional amount of freight, and the saving in live stock would more than 
cover every expense she would be put to in this port, and afford the oppor- 
tunity of giving the crew fresh meat for ten days in the middle of the 
passage. 

In the last few months two vessels going to the westward received damage 
off the Hlorn, and bore up for the Falklands. One reached Port William in 
safety, and was condemned; the other, from the master not knowing the 
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settlement, was lost during the thick weather in attempting to reach Port 
Egmont, in the West Falkland, approaching which the islets and reefs are 
very numeroys.,. These circumstances show the necessity.of.making that 
port being better. known, and. induced me to send. you, these remarks. — 
Governor Moody aad his officers are most anxious to render oy atten- 
Bee to i masters and passengers of vessels calling, and every, aid to give 
ispatch,. .. |. , BS oe ty $5 (2 o. 
J cannot speak too highly of the kind attentions and assistance my Oren 
rs. and ‘self received from Captain Sullivan and officers of H.B.M. brig 
hilomel. I feel them the more, as during my wanderings in New Zealand 
I have seen some instances in which the interests of British subjects have been 
much neglected by Commanders of Her Majesty's ships (in one instance in 
a British port the Commander of a French frigate gave protection to British 
subjects when our own ships had refused and left the port.) But did they 
know the respect it causes our navy to be held in by the merchant service, 
and the kind feelings it produces between all classes of British seamen, from 
high to low, they would not be deterred from rendering attention .and assist- 
ance by individual instances of ingratitude.® he Se 
Trusting you will deem this worthy of insertion, 


Wurm C. Dator. 
At sea April 4, 1845. Master of the barque Bolina. 





Exrurstons Rocx.—We have received the following account of an im- 
portant danger off the Natunas Group in the China sea from Messrs. Melting 
and Payne, Chartsellers, Liverpool. yok 

Bargue Lord Elphinstone, Whampoa Reach, ‘China, 
January 14th 1845. 
Sm.—I send you an account of the coral rock I discovered, which I bave 
aya after my vessel, the Elphinstone, under my command, from Madras 
to ina. ns 
. * At 4h. p.m. on Friday, the 8th of November, 1844, I discovered 4 high 
rock on the weather bow, bearing E.b.S. $S., sounded and found 45 fathoms. 
We steered to pass to the leeward of it, when, suddenly the alarm was given 
that rocks were under our bows, at which we hauled off, steered south-west, 
and ranged along under a continuation of rocks in 27 to 23 fathoms, within 
100 yards of them. In many places there appeared to be not more than 
eight or ten feet of water over some of the patches, which consisted 0 coral 
rock with patches of sand. The rock I have mentioned stands high out of 
the water, almost as high as Pedro Branco, off the Straits of Singapore. 
From the southward a reef projects about a mile, at the end of which iss 
rock, which is partially covered at high water. From this a dangerous reef 
proiects a long way out to leeward, and is probably, a continuation of 
Hutton’s or Diana Shoals. To the northward of the main rock there nes 
to be a safe e, as, one night in August, 1840, I came through }t 2 
beating down the China sea, and found regular soundings of from 40 to 
s; at all events, there is no safe p e tothe southward. I made 
the rock in long. 107° 51’ 30” E., by biree dicorimeters measured from 
Pedra Branco, in a run of three days, and by several scts of lunara, taket 
some days after, and which agreed with the watches. It is in latitude 3° 26 
N., and in a dark night, in thick weather, a ship would be on the rock Qelure 
it-could be seen, as the soundings are no guide; you are out of 40 to 23 
fathoms ina cast. When first seen the Peaked Island bore, by azinrath 
compass, N, 15° E., Haycock Island S.E.1° W., [Query, S.21° W.] Lew 
Inland S. 3° E., South-west Island, with the Sugarloaf on the Grand Na- 
tunas rh een to the eastward of it, N. 59° E., and the centre of Eiphin- 
stone Rock, 8S. 71° E. oy Avan Crawrord. 
© We trust’ that: thie observation will: mot>be lest on: the ogipera of HM: 
Service.— Ep. ge gh 


! 
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Portianp Haksour or Rerucr anp WeyMouta Raitwar. 


Ir is very agreeable for us to see 86 large, so pleasing, and so authoritative a 
recapitulation as the report of the Commissioners about Harbours of Refuge ; 
of the facts, the plans, and the advantages which we have for so many years 
been continually bringing forward before the public, and urging our reasons 
for the adoption ofa Breakwater in Portland Roads. To whatever extent 
the loss of life might have been spared by the one harbour of refuge having 
been formed at Weymouth long ago, we still must console ourselves under 
the necessity of believing it better late than never. : 

Although, in a great measure, unacquainted with naval affairs, and by no 
means conversant with nautical terms and phraseology, it is sofficiently 
obvious to suppose that ships lying in roadsteads, which are exposed to winds 
blowing strongly from: a certain quarter, would be more liable to be damaged 
than if that quarter were covered by a breakwater. Indeed all such matters 
are now settled and established by the report of the Commissioners on Har- 
bours of Refuge, in reference to the absolute necessity for a Breakwater, to 

rotect the Roads of Portland from the only winds which at present produce 
isastrous consequences. 

As every locality is entitled to all the advantages of its own peculiar cha- 
racter, and as there is not a situation on our coasts, which, by the help of 
a Breakwater, could be considered more adapted to impart a larger share of 
convenience toa eee portion of the country, we cannot be too much rejoiced 
at the gratifying decision to which the Commissioners have arrived. “Grata 
superveniet quze non sperabitur hora.” And how gratifying must it be to 
you, to witness the accomplishment of all those suggestions which you and 
your friends have been for so many pal publishing and urging to the con- 
sideration of the world; and the fulfilment of those well-founded anticipa- 
tions, sanctioned and realised, by the full acquiescence of the ruling powers. 

We have frequently observed, that great and useful improvements must be 
_alwayg accompanied by collateral advantages, which may not have been 

contemplated ab initio; but in this case of a harbour in Portland Roads, by 
being made perfectly secure by a Breakwater, there are hardly any limits 
‘even to the great advantages which must accrue to the nation at large, as 
well as to Weymouth and its immediate neighbourhood. 
 Monpoly, whether it be of cities, of towns, or of persons, is the greatest 
evil that can afflict civilized society. The distribution of natural advantages 
seems to have been the result of the beneficent intentions of the Creator, so 


that every locality might not only serve itself, but contribute its share to the 


general good of the whole. Every situation is the centre of its own power, 
and upon the due balance of these powers the whole civilized world would 
arrive at its highest state of perfection. ; 

The analogy existing between the whole physical world, and the due regu- 
lation of the destinies of mankind, would thus point out the limits winch 
ought to regulate the whole constitution of society. | 

n contravention of this great law, we find the grasping hand of monopo- 
lizing adventurers for ever interfering with this distribution; and places 
constrained to perform duties for which they are unfit, merely to serve the 
purpose of certain knots of adventurers. 

I might enter very largely into this subject, and at a future time I may be 
induced to do so, but for the present it is quite sufficient to say, that for the 
general advantage of the country, a large, safe, and commodious harbour in 
the centre of our southern coast, so clearly pointed out by its local character, 
must ultimately supersede all unsafe harbours, loaded with every obstruction, 
even though they are found beneficial to those masses of our population 
congregated in great cities, who, by their wealth and fleeting superiority, can 
regulate the country, and monopolize all our industry by their overbearing 
avarice. 
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We find, a4-we have before often said, that every great and beneficml 
improvement in natural character, when well supported by fact and by prin- 
ciple, ‘must call forth other advantages, not at first so clearly obviows ; thus 
with a safe and good harbour at Weymouth, we find that the modes of con- 
veyance will be speedily undertaken to further those beneficial views which 
such an important step must clearly require and display. We thus find that: 
railroads in all directions are now advancing, to complete the work whieh 
this magnificent Breakwater will open to the views and the interests of the 
country. 

I a fearful of exceeding the due limits of a letter, therefore I shall defer 
enlarging on the very numerous points of view under which we may trace the 
great extent of general good which is certain to follow the eee of the 
foregoing national work, both as regarding our country, should it unfortu- 
nately be engaged in war, as well as to the furtherance such harbour will 
give to all the lawful commercial enterprise which may ensue to our comfort 
and advantage when in the enjoyment of the blessings of peace. e.- 





PorTLAND BREAKWATER. 


The local advantage of this great improvement would be its affecting the 
interests of all the central southern parts of Britain ; and its national jmpor- 
tance would result from its counterpoising the oppositc, and now vei 
celebrated works of Cherbourg, and from its forming the very best situat 
most comprehensive, and safest, wet harbour in the kingdom, (of four square 
miles in extent,) as deep reflection and mach investigatron have corroborated 
and confirmed—ships passing at once from the open British Channel into a 
deep water harbour within the bosom of Portland island and Weymouth. 


TRAPRAARAABAAS PAP Ot 





te 


Loss or rox Bara Cuantes.—We have been favoured with the perusal of 
a letter from a passenger in the Belgic brig Charles, Commander C. Hoed, 
Lieutenant of the 2nd class in the Belgian Marine, from this to Manila, 
dated Macassar 2nd ultimo, giving an account of the loss of the brig on the 
caest of Borneo. 
. ‘The letter states that at daybreak on the 17th of February they unfortu- 
fately grounded upon a sand bank about four miles from the coast of Borneo 
ite the Coti river. As soon as they were visible from the shore a num- 
Wer. of pana be off and when all their number had collected (upwards of 
Swenty-four) they formed a crescent, and pulled straight for the stern of the 
— Every means were tried to get the vessel off as by throwing part of 
ae: overboard, buf in vain. As the only arms in the brig were two old 
cuns, dangerous to fire with, and seven muskets, there appeared no alterna+ 
‘vat to-forsake the vessel and take to the boats. When the pirates came 
bee surrounded her, firing into and then bearded her. Some 
"' wed the vessel's boats but after firing a few shots they rejoined 
. After suffering from the intense heat of the sun, and short- 
'e danger of pirates, wind aad waves, Licutenant Hoed, bis 
"in safety at Macassar on the 26th of February, wkere they 
bly received, and had every kindness and attention shown 
‘an inhabitants, who took them into their houscs, clothed 
\ thing they could to promote their comfort. 
3 flect at Macassar on their arrival which afterwards 
vessel, which the writer of the letter thinks it is probable 

sh stripped of cvery thing. This is probably the 
acotioned in our paper of the 2nd instant as having left 
ear. The capture of the Charles it will be scen happened 








¥ 
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at the samc place where Mr. M urray and his Expedition were 80 treacherously 
dealt with, and was no doubt the work of the same individuals or part of 
them, and will therefore afford an additional motive for some vessels of war 
being sent to that part of Borneo to enquire into these events, and if proper, 
to intlict. punishment, which the Pirates in that quarter richly deserve for 
the numerous instances of their treachery and cruelty towards European 
vessels.— Hongkong Register. 


Queer aD 


Loss oF THE PaLanquin.—The following account of the loss of this vessel 
was copied from the Bombay Times :—Mr. Edward Mara states that, on the 
20th Dec., 1844, having passed Dia Garcia, the weather being cloudy, and 
the sun obscured, I was unable to gct any observations, and proceeded on my 
way towards Bombay, stecring N.b-E. till five o'clock on the morning of the 
21st, when we struck on Nelson's Island, in latitude 5° 40’ S., longitude 72° 
24’ E., being one of the Chagos Archipelago group, towards which we were 
driven during the night by a strong northerly current. Every effort was made 
to get her off, but without success, and the weather the day following becom- 
ing stormy, with a high sca, not only tended to the greater destruction of the 
vessel, but also rendered it impossible for us to do anything. However as, 
soon as it moderated, we endeavoured to save as much of the cargo as possi- 
ble, some of which was landed, but in a damaged state, owing to the heary 
sca and our being obliged to drag it through the surf. 

After remaining 21 days, and the vessel being a perfect wreck, we were 
compelicd to leave her, the island being uninhabited, and having no hopes of 
secing a ship pass that way. The crew, consisting of’ thirteen mcn, two offi- 
cers, and myself; in all being sixteen, started in three boats—the gig, pinnace, 
and launch; the first in charge of my brother, Mr. Samuel Mara, chief officer, 

the next, Mr. Alexander Dobie, second oficer ; and taking the last invself, 
in hopes of reaching Bombay. After twenty-five days’ exposure to very bad 
weather, we made the Adoumatti Atoll, one of the Maldive Islands, in’ lati- 
‘tude 2° 7’ N., and long. 73° 33/ E., where we remained two days, and again 
proceeded on our way with two boats, the gig having been swamped about 
thirty miles to the south of the equator, but providentially no lives lost. 

We now steered towards the Sultan’s Island, in hopes of getting a boat to: 
take us on, but in crossing the Vehamando Channel, we were driven to the 
westward with strong currents and adverse winds. Two days after leaving 
the Adoumatti Atoll, the second officer and six men in the pinnace parted 
company from us, since which time to this date I have neither seen nor heard 
anything of them. When we reached 3° 30’ N., we were again driven back 
by strong currents to the equator, where we were becalmed and reduced to 
the extreme want of two biscuits alongst us all during the day. We at 
last, by continually pulling at the oars, reached the Suadavia Atoll, another 

- of the Maldive group, in lat. 11° 51’ N. and long. 73° 13’ EK. We have now 
been on this island 1] days, being 5] days trom the time of leaving Nelson 
Island, and here we must remain till the chanze of the Monsoon, when the 
Maldive boats procced to Bombay, in which the Sultan has promised to send 
us. 

N.B.—The island we struck on is not marked on my chart, but I suppose 
it to be Nelson Is and, by observations taken there, and Horsburgh’s account 
of the saine.— Bombay, 12th Apri. 


ees 


STEAM YACHT For THE Kina or tir Prencu.—Messrs Penn and Son, 
Engincers of Greenwich have reecived orders to construct a pair of engines 

r a new tron yacht building in France, tor the private use of his Majesty 
the King of the French, This new yacht is to be propetled by the serew 
and her engines and serew are to be exactly similar to those of the Fairy 
the yacht tender of our Gracious Sovereign. —Erening Paper. 
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Jcxty Recatras or THe Royrayt YacuT Cuuss. 


July 16.—The Royal Thames Yacht Club contend this day in the last club- 
match for the season of 1845 ; and most of their well-known racing 
yachts will in a few days afterwards proceed to the Isle of Wight 
via Harwich. 

July 22 and 23—Grand tta at Cork under the superintendence of the 
Royal Cork Yacht Club.—{ Vide p. 325. 

July 25 and 26—Sailing and rowing regatta of the Royal Harwich Yacht 
Club, in Harwich Harbour, Friday and Saturday. Vessels belonging 
to members of any Royal Yacht Club will be ited to race. 
This regatta immediately following Ipswich races, and preceding the 
Assizes, is expected to be a very dashing affair. Palmam qui 
meruit ferat ! 


Tae YacuTinc Cruze rrom Cork To Harwicu. 
(Continued from page 326,) 

Having stated that Royal Yacht clubs are at present flourishing at Cork, 
Plymouth, Southampton, Cowes, and Harwich (now also announcing that a 
new one has just been formed at Ryde, Hee and having already given at 
pp. 325, 326, lists of the vessels forming the Cork and Plymouth squadrons, 
we here proceed in due order to subjoin, and corrected to the present time, 
lists of the Royal Yacht Squadron of Cowes, and the Royal Sosathern Yacht 
Club of Southampton,® deferring our notice of that of Harwich till the next 
number of the Nautical. 


List or THE Roya. YAacuHT Squapron—1845.t 


ScHoonsgrs. Corrgas. 
Vessels, Tons. Owners, Vessels. Tons. Owners. 
Ariel 118 A. Hill Adelaide 142 Sir R. G. Booth 
Brilliant 393 G.H. Ackers Alarm 193 J. Weld 
Camilla 147 T. Halifax Albatross 75 J.C. Blackett 
Circassian 160 Major C. Philipps Amazon 75 Sir J. B. Walsh 
Esmeralda 129 T. W. Fleming Amulet 51 J. Thomson - 
Fairy 143 W. Peareth Ariadne 85 Capt. Ponsonby 
Flirt 132 Sir R. B. Graham Ariel 71 J3.D.M. Strling. , 
Flower of Yarrow 14] R. Lumley Arrow 84 Lord Godolphip 
Galatea 190 C.R. M. Talbot, M.P. | Aurora 40 W. Beach 
Gem 125 J. Hambrough Avenger 35 J. Saunderson . 
Georgian 173 W. Lyon Breeze 55 Viscount Exmouth © 
Gitana 168 J. D. Murray Caprice 100 W Potts . 
Hawk 33 Capt. G. Keane Caroline 60 C. Vandaleur — 
Hossar 120 T. P. Williams, M.P. {Charlotte 79 Hon. W.H. W. fledges 
Julia 42 L. B. Mackinnon Charm 73 M. J. Higpins | 
i 123 Sir H. Parker Corsair 84 J. Congreve 
Maud 119 T Legh Cynthia 40 R. Frankland 
Merlin 104 Viscount Milton Dove . 60 L. Shedden \ 
Peri 59 Capt. C. Bulkeley Dream -100 G. Bentinck —., . 
Resolution 164 Duke of Rutland Edith 70 J. C. Ewart 
Rostellan 70 T.G. French Elizabeth 65 Hon. A. Moreton , 
Snake 33 J. Devonport, jun. Emerald 58 J.L.Symonds 
Siren 161 Lord Keane Eudora 59 N. Alexander, M:P. - 
Wanderer 141 B. Boyd Falcon 60 J. Beardmore = 
Xarifa 182 Earl of Wilton Fanny 91 Sir E. Scott - 


Zephyretta 180 H. Hope 


+ See the Naulial of 1844, p. 520, tor a list of the Royal 


Flower of Yarrow, 183, Marq.Conyngham 
* R.S.Y.C. anavoidably posponed, but see anle Re 102; ° 


acht Squadron of 


that year. By comparing the two lists it will be seen that many new vessels have 
recently been added tothe club. We may add that ou every part of the coast 
yachting is as it ought to be, considerably on the increase, and we hope soon to see 
a“ Royal Yorkshire Yacht Squadron” established at Hull. 
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Currers, Continued. Curters, Conlinued. 

Veasels. Tons. Owners. Vessels. Tons. Owners. 
Forest Fly 36 W. Hornby Snake 66 Lord Lovaine 
Frisk 47 Hon. W. H. Hare Sparrowhawk 84 T. Hallifax 
Ganymede 70 J.H. W.P.S, Pigott | Spider 33 J. E. Lacon 
Gauntlet 59 A. Fountaine Stormfinch 63 Lieut. Col. Bowers 
Gazelle 87 T. P. Williams, M.P. | Siren 45 Sir T. Wilson 
Hebe 68 A. W. Corbet Talisman 96 R. Meiklam 
Intrepid 55 Duke of Beaufort Tar 33 Rev. Denis George 
Lufra 81 Lord J. Scott, M.P. Therese 121 Earl of Desart 

Maid o’ the Mist 30 H. Studdy Turquoise 77 C. H. Coote 
Medina 44 A. J. Hambrough Vandal 105 R. W. Cooper 

Naiad 70 J. Quantock Wave 54 Marquis of Blandford 
Nautilus 103 R. S. Wardell Whim 49 C, Brett 
Noran 71 Sir H. B. Hoghton Will o’th Wisp 45 Capt. C. Williams 
Nymph 31 Sir J. Bayley Witch 70 H. Oglander 

Osprey 59 J. Petre Wyvern 205 Duke of Marlb’rough 
Owen Glendwr 123 N. Barwell Zoe 35 H. Beaver 

Pearl 130 Marq. of Anglesey 

Petrel 98 Earl of Ilchester Kestrel, brgne, 202, Earl of Yarborough 
Phantom 55 Hon. G. A. Byron Emmeline, brg, 204, E. N. Harvey 
Psyche 60 B. H. Jones Gulnare lugger, 31, A. Greville 
Romulus 90 Lord Wharncliffe Columbine, yawl, 90, J. H. S. Barry 
Rowena a3 G. Simpson Eagle, yawl, 53, C. Ruding 


Sea Flower 35 T. M, Gibson, M.P. Waterlily, yawl, 31, John Hibbert 


The above 97 vessels form the Royal Yacht Squadron, and wear the white 
ensign of H.M. fleet, under Admiralty warrant. The Earl of Yarborough is 
the Comninlere: the Marquis of Donegal, Vice-Commodore, and John Bates, 
Esq., R.N., Secretary. The Club-house is situate at Cowes. 


Harwicn—Sunday, June 22, Sailed the R.H.Y.C. cutter Transit, Knight, 
Esq., for the river. Will return to attend Harwich Regatta, July 25-26. 





—ew 





Tue Arctic Expepition.—On June 2, the screw-propeller steam-sloop, 
Rattler, Com. G. W. Smith, commanding pro tem., arrived at Sheerness at 
1lh. 30m. o'clock from the Orkney Islands, after having towed the Erebus, 
Capt. Sir John Franklin, and Terror, Captain Crozier, to Cape Wrath, and 
thence to the islands Barra and Rona, situated sixty miles N.W. of the 
Orkneys, where the ships composing the Arctic expedition took their final 
departure about noon, on the 4th, under the auspices of as favourable 
a breeze as could be well desired to waft them towards the icy regions they 
haye been sent to.explore. At parting a most exhilarating scene occurred, 
which will doubtlessly remain in the memory of all that had the gratifica- 
tion of participating in the farewell cheer to the brave fellows that have 
volunteered in so laudable and perilous a service. At this time the Erebus 
and Terror, and Baretto Junior, transport, were hove-to, rolling heavily 
from the violent swell that the recent gales had produced ; a signal flyin 
from the mast-head of the Erebus indicated Sir J. Franklin's order for 
captaihs to proceed on board to receive their final instructions ; this order 
having, been completed, their return to their respective ships was the time 
chosen for manning the rigging of the two steamers in attendance. At the 
sound of the boatswain’s pipe, the shrouds of the Rattler and Blazer were 
in one instant lined by their crews, all anxious to outvie each other in the 
pleasing task they were about to perform. The word was given, and three 
cheers, loud and bearty as ever escaped the lungs of British tara, saluted the 
gars of Sir J. Franklin and his gallant colleagues; in turn the crews of the 
djacovery -ships manned, their rigging, and with their respective commanders 
and officers.on the quartcr-deck gave vent to cheers so long and powerful as 
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to leave not the slightest doubt of the physical energies of the men they 
«ane from, aod their consequent: fitness to encounter the difiiculnes that 
may shortly surround them ; nor was this the onlv demonstration of the good 
feeling that existed between the crews and officers of the expedition and 
those of the steamers that accompanied it thus far in its progress towards 
the long-sought passage, as during their stay at Strommness the captain and 
officers of the Rattler were not only entertained on board the Erelus, but 
were also honoured by the company of Sir J. Franklin and his officers to 
dinner on board their own sbip in return, and, as might be expected on such 
an occasion, good wishes without end were mutually exchanged over the 

arting glass. In reply to an appropriate address trom Mr. Robertson, first 
Licué of the Rattler, on behalf of his brother ofhcers, the veteran Come 
roander of the squadron expressed in the most feeling manner his acknow- 
ledgments for the compliment that had heen paid to himsclf and officers; at 
the same time adverting in high terms to the power of the Ratiler, and the 
important services the expedition had already received through her able 
co-operation. The gallant officer also observed that he had hitherto had 
but few opportunities of witnessing the screw-propeller in practical operation ; 
but from the expeditious manner in which the squadron had been conducted 
thus far towards its destination, his anticipations of success were most 
materially strengthened by its application to the ships under his command ; 
and in expressing this opinion he felt much pleasure in congratulating Mr. 
F. P. Smith (who was present) on the complete success of his invention. 
The Erebus and Terror were, on several occasions, both taken in tow at 
one time by the Zuttler, and in calm weather a speed of 64 knots was 
shown by Massey’s log on board each ship. With a strong breeze ahead, 
and considerable sea, the rate was never less than four knots; but the 
greatest feat that the screw has yet performed in exhibiting its capabilities 
tor tugging purposes was that of towing both vessels (whose combined ton- 
nage is nearly 700 tons) through the Firth of Pentland, and thence to Cape 
Wrath, which was rendered more difhcult by the swell then setting in from 
the Western Ocean, and the consequent breaking of ninc-inch hawsers, 
which were uscd ; at times even two of these immense ropes were insufhcient 
to hold the Hrebus and her consort, and the skill evinced by Capt. Smith 
and the officers of the Rattler in re-attaching the parted ships under such. 
adverse circumstances justly merits the high compliment paid to them by 
Sir J. Franklin. 

The Blazer, Capt. O. Stanley, had assigned to her charge the Baretto, 
transport, and succeeded in towing that vessel through the Firth in good 
style, considering the roughness of the weather, which evidently had a 
much greater effect on her paddle-wheels than on the screw of the Raf- 
tler,, which was remarked by her holding much better way with that 
vessel in comparison when the water was smooth. The Monkey, steam- 
tug, had been in the first instance sent to tow the transport, but that 
vessel being upwards of 100 tons burden, and laden deeply with stores 
for the expedition, the Monkey's power was found to be inadequate to 
the task, except in the finest weather, and the Blazer was accordingly dis- 
patched by the Admiralty to take her place. Prior to the arrival of the 
Blazer, the Rattler had on several occasions to fetch up the transport, in 
order that she might not part company with the rest of the squadron. In 
performing this service her rate in smooth water was scven knots exactly, 
and with a fresh wind ahead not less than five knots. These results, com-. 
bined with the fact of the Rattler having during her late trip steamed 
upwards of 2,000 miles without the slightest dcrangement to her machinery,. 
cannot fail to confirm the confidence that is daily increasing in this mode of | 
propulsion. 

It will be gratifying to those that have friends embarked in the Arctic. 
expedition to learn that up to the timc of their departure from the steamcrs, 
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no accident had occurred. Sir John Franklin and his associates were in 
excellent spirits, and full of hope. The next news that may be expected 
from the discovery will be by the transport, which leaves them at the edge of 
the ice.. In runnin ’ from Flamborough Head to Sheerness, a distance of 

attler accomplished it in Woes ours On her arrival 


'. The following are the names of the officers of the expedition :— 
| Erebus Discovery Ship :—Captain—Sir John Franklin, K.C.H.; Com- 
mander— Jag, Fitzjames ; Lieutenants—Graham Gore, Henry T. D. Le 
Vesconte, Jag. WwW. Fairholme ; Surgeon—Stephen S. Stanley ; Assistant 
con—Harry PD, Goodsir: 2nd. Master—H. F. Collins ; Mates—Chag, 

F. Des Vaux, Robert O. Sargent, E. Couch. 
Terror :—Captain—Francig R. M. Crozier ; Lieutenants—Edw. Little, 
Geo. H. sig John Irving ; Surgeon—John S. Peddie; Assistant Sur. 
ead; Clerk in Charge—J, H. Helpman; Mates—Fred. 

mas. 


PRESENTATION oF A Piece or Prarg TO Epwarp Rippig, ¥.n.4.s. 


{The following little narrative of an event, in which many of our readers 
will feel an Interest, is preserved in our pages as highly honourable to all 
parties which it concerned, and we are sure will be no less gratifying to the 

nt friends of Mr. Riddle t an to those who were present on the occasion, ] 

The Masters of Greenwich Hospital Schools having, in March, 1845, 
resolved among themselves to present to Mr. Riddle a Piece of Plate as a 
testimonial of their estcem, appointed a committee to carry their purpose 
into effect ; and in April, the Rey. James Hill, w.a., Master of the Upper 
School, and Mr. Edward Hughes, Master of the Lower School, invited Mr, 


revolve the matter in his mind ; the several articles of plate being sent over 
to his apartments. After consulting with his family, he wrote a note to Mr. 
Hill, pointing out which of the articles submitted to hig choice he preferred, 
and expressing his unconsciousness of having done anything to deserve it. 

he committee then prepared a Suitable address, which they placed in 
the hands of Admiral Sir J, A. Gordon, the Lieutenant-Governor of the 
Hospital, who submitted it to the Governor, Admi the Honourable Sir 


Mr. Riddle by his own hands, in the Council-room, in the presence of the 
gentlemen who had purchased it, the Officers of the Schools, and the Cap- 
tains of Divisions among the boys, with such officers of the Hospital ag 
might think roper to attend; and he appointed Saturday, the 24th of May, 
at two a'clock, as the time when he would attend for the purpose. 

The committee, gratified by the Governor's approbation of what they had 
done, and the honour which he Proposed to confer upon them, made arrange - 
"On Pdr 6 ie ieee Apts 

‘M Saturday, May 24th—the Queen's birt y—the Captains of Diyi- 
sions, preceeded b the School .band, were marched from the Schools to the 
Hospital by the drill sergeants, under the direction of Lieut. Rouse, B.N., 
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superintending Licutenant of the Schools, and ranged round the walls of the 
Council-room. be A 
At two o'clock, the Governor, the Lieut.-Governor, several of the Officers 
of the Hospital, the Chaplain of the Schools, and the Chaplain of the Hos- 
ital entered the room; and, the Masters and Monitors of the Schools 
aving assembled, the Governor stated briefly the object of the meeting, and 
directed the business to proceed; when the Rev. James Hill read the follow- 
ing address :— 


“To Epwarp Roppie, Esq., r.r.a.s., Master of the Nautical School, 
Royal Hospital, Greenwich. 


“ Dear S1r,—While we, the Masters of the Royal Hospital Schools at 
Greenwich, unite in requesting your acceptance of the accompanying piece 
of Plate, we are conscious (knowing your retiring disposition) that had we 
solely consulted your wishes, we might have deprived ourselves of the plea- 
sure we now feel in presenting you this testimony of our esteem, and in 
giving public expression to our motives and sentiments. 

“‘ Looking up to you, however, as our senior, with a fecling akin to filial 
regard, and entertaining the highest respect for the zeal and talents which 
you have devoted for upwards of twenty years to the cause of education in 
this Institution, and aware that, in it, you hold a position intimately con- 
mected with the naval and commercial interests of the country, we feel that 
we have, on this occasion, a duty to perform to the public, as well as to you 
and to ourselycs. 

‘‘ Were we to advert to your scientific labours, which are already before 
the world, we might appear partial witnesses—they do not await our yas; 
ment: your works have received the approbation of our highest Naval 
authorities, and of the most intellectual tribunals of this country. 

““With regard to your moral worth, the calm approbation of your own 
mind could not be strengthened by any tribute which we could render to 
your uprightness and integrity. 

“ Turning, then, from these public virtues, to the léss striking but more 
amiable qualities which adorn private life, we can, at least, testify our admi- 
ration of the consistent kindness and invariable courtesy which we have 
experienced from you in our daily intercourse. 

‘““We hope that you may long continue to occupy that position on which 
you have reflected so much honour, and long afford us an example of pro- 
fessional zeal and social virtue. 

(Signed) Edward F. Hughes, Edward Purcell, James Hamilton, James 
Hill, Clk., J. R. Campbell, Thomas Morris, J. D. Atkinson, F. R. Dawson, 
Richard Petty, Henry Baillie, John Smith, and Henry Mugridge.” 

He then placed in the hands of the Governor the picce of Plate intended 
for presentation, on which is inscribed— ! 


“Presented to Edward Riddle, Esq. F.R.A.S., by the Masters of the 
Royal Hospital Schools at Greenwich, in testimony of their high estimation of 
his private worth, his professional abilities, and his scientific attainments, 
April, 1845." 


The Governor, in presenting it, spoke in substance as followse— 

“Mr. Riddle, I have known you for twenty years—I know not whether 
you recollect my being here at that time [Mr. Riddle intimated that he 
recollected it perfectly], and I have great pleasure in presenting to you 
this picce of Plate, as a testimonial to your worth, from your colleagues ; 
ace stating that [think the transaction equally creditably to you and 

o them. 7 

“ Since my official connection with this place, I have observed the steady 

and unobtrusive perseverance with which you have applied yourself to the 
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discharge of your duties: and I do not forget what the Institution owes to 
ou for the firm stand which you made under Some recent difficulties, which 
hace now happily passed away,” 

Mr. Riddle, addressing the Governor, said— 

“ Admiral Sir Robert Stopford, before proceeding to thank my friends for 
their kind, totally unlooked-for, and, with unfeigned humility, jet me add, 
their unmertted Present, permit me to offer my acknowledgments to you for 
the part which you have taken this day. = 

“ T shall always remember with pride, that an officer of your high standing 
in society, distinguished professional reputation, and official head of this 
great Institution, condescended, on the Present occasion, to do honour to 
my friends and to me.” 

Mr. Riddle then made the following reply to the Address read by Mr. 

ill. 

_“ Gentlemen,—It is now 45 years since I commenced life as a teacher of 
youth; and, therefore, though not a very old man in the common accept- 
ance of the term, | may fairly claim to range among the seniors of our pro 
fession. 

“In 1821, the Commissioners and B0vernors of this Roval Hospital were 
pleased to appoint me to the situation which, under a different title, I still 
continue to hold; I have, consequently, been connected with the Institution 
for nearly 24 wears; and, referring to a péragraph in your Address, I truat 
that my labours may, to some extent, have been of advantage to the naval 
and commercial interests of the country. 

‘ “ Many young men, my pupils at Greenwich, are doing themselves credit 
as Masters in the Royal Navy, and as Officers in the Merchant Service, in 
every part of the world; and some of them are among the ablest of our 
Naval Surveyors, 
' &Tn every situation in which I have been placed, it has been my endea- 
vour to live in good fellowship, and to merit the regard of all connected 
with me: to do my own duty to the best of my ability, and to refrain trom 
imtertering with the business of my neighbours; and it is gratifying to me to 
find that ny conduet in this respect, with regard to you, has attracted your 
favourable attention. 

“ With reference to the social relation in which some of us have stood 
with respect to each other, in times to which I need scarcely allude, I regard 
the handsome Present which you have this day made ime, as an evidence, 
among other things, that my conduct, in circumstances which were some- 
What trying, has met your approbation ; and as a pledge of your wish that 
in our several Stations, we may continue to work together for the benefit of 
those whose education ig entrusted to us, and the honour of the great esta- 
blishment of which we are humble, but not unimportant members. 

* In conclusion, Gentlemen, let me thank you, as I do very cordially, one 
and all, for this mark of your respect, and for the good and kind Wishes with 
which you have accompanicd it. 

“| “May success attend all your undertakings here; and when you stand in 
the presence of Him, in whose eye all men are equal, may your greeting be 

‘well done, good and faithful servants!’ "” 

Mr. Riddle was then congratulated by the gentlemen present, and the 
‘meeting dispersed. 

2 7 


' Anennnnreennnnnennenne 
Tue Poaxtom Sur. | 
_ Ship Wellington, at Sea, May, 1845, 
Sir,—A few days since, on re-perusing a voluine of Montgomery Martin's 
colonial work on the Cape of Good Hope and Mauritius, I was reminded b 
the credulity there displayed on the subject of the “ F lying Dutchman,” of 
a very curious occurrence, which happened to this ship off the Cape, when I 
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re eee ‘ pone ‘ te 

commanded ‘her some years ago. Many of ‘your readers will probably be 
interested in the following description, and though I have no desire to make 
any of them believers in the fabulous “ Phantom Ship,” I am quite sure, that 
had Mr. Martin witnessed the circumstance, it would have formed a goodly 
addition to the many proofs he has so naively given of the reality of the 
* Flying Dutchman.” | ma 7 ‘sen 

. “Tt was on the 10th of April, 1833, that the Wellington, on her home 
ward voyage from India, was on the bank of Agulhas, about 50 miles off the 
shore, when, at 10 a.M., a vessel was rcported on the starboard bow, Just 
visible from the forc-top-sail yard. At this time there was a light brecze 
from the northward, but such a heavy cross sea existed that the ship had not 
steerage way, but fell off and came up four or five points. To our surprise 
we found two or threc hours later that we were fast approaching the stranger, 
and at 5 p.m. we had nearly gst abreast of her. in the mean time, the 
breeze continuing very light, we had shortened all sail to prevent the sails 
from being beaten to pieces—even furling all the small sails and lowering the 
topsails on the cap. At 5h. 30m. finding the motion still on the increase (be- 
ing the worst I ever witnessed) and hoping to render it less annoying, we 
watched the ship’s falling off, and managed to wear round on the larboard 
tack. Most singular to relate, we continued stern foremost to pass by the 
stranger as rapidly as ever ; and at Gh. 30m. we passed within five miles of her, 
leaving her fast to the eastward. She appeared to be a ship of between 
300 and 400 tons, had all her sails set, and seemed to be suffering very little 
from the swell. She shewed no colours, her commander probably believing 
(as Mr. Martin would doubtlessly have done) that we were the veritable 
‘Flying Dutchman.” 

The cause of this very remarkable occurrence must have been a strong 
current affecting our ship, probably from a greatcr draft of water, far more 
than the stranger. We subsequently found, by observation, that we had 
been set during 13 hours W.b.S. 85 miles / 

To the Editor, &c. James LippDELL. 

P.S. Let me add a few words touching a magnificent star near the southern 
cross (declination about 61° S.) which, during my homeward voyage, 1 have 
gazed on night after night with much pleasure. I learned from the talented 
astronomer, Mr. Maclean, at the Cape that this new star (as I had fancied 
it) was one of the minor ones in Argo, and had attained its greatest splen- 
dour in 1843, but not having been in the southern hemisphere before this 
voyage, during the past five years I had never witnessed it betore. As com- 
paratively few of your rcaders can have had an opportunity of seeing this 
beautiful star, whose splendour will probably soon pass away, I may mention 
that itis as red as Aldebaran, and of such surpassing brilliancy that according 
to Mr. Maclear, Sirius alone equals it in magnitude. It has occurred to me 
that some prominent notice of such remarkable changes in the stars shoul 
be given by astronomers. Possibly, in this case, it may have been done 
without coming to my observation, and if so, you will no doubt kindly in- 
form me. 


PPP PAP LLL LAI 





SoUNDINGS OF THE BEAULY FIRTH NEAR INVERNESS. 


The Admiralty survey of the Beauly Firth and the approaches to Inver- 
ness has just been completed by Captain Otter, and the officers of the Spar- 
row; and we are heartily glad that we have now authentic information to 
proceed upon, should an increase of trade lead to the improvement of our 
navigation. ‘The survey was begun by Capt. Slater, in 1837, and the object 
of re-sounding it so minutely at present was to ascertain the exact channe 
and greatest depth of water that vessels could command approaching sibs 
ness. It appears there are two channels leading up as far as a shoal catic 
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the Meikle Mee, extending out from Craighton Cottage. On parts of this 
there are not more than three feet of water. The channel then becomes so 
contracted and uneven for a short distance as to render it difficult for vessels 
to pase, drawing more than nine feet of water, at low water. From this point 
we have deep water all the way up to Kessock Road. The narrow part of 
the channel could be dredged at comparatively little expense; but at all 
events a few buoys should be put down. The steam-boats coming up find 
it difficult to discover the channel after dusk, though so well acquainted 
with the placc, and a buoy could be seen in twilight or haze when objects 
on land were not perceptible, In this survey the soundings have been taken 
in sections to Alturlie Point with the utmost care, and in such a manner 
that any single sounding can be picked up again, so that it could be easily 
ascertained hereafter whether any alteration had occurred in the channel. 
We have been much gratificd with the extent, accuracy, and minuteness of 
this survey, so highly creditable to the officers of the Sparrow, and which 
could only be done by parties accustomed to such difficult and delicate 
operations. Our townsmen owe a debt of gratitude to the Admiralty for the 
valuable information they have placed at their disposal, and we trust the 

will make a united and strenuous exertion to have the channel iinprved: 
When the Caledonian Canal is completed, we hope to see our shipping in- 
crease, and the natural resources of our admirable situation called into mor 

vigorous action.—ZJnverness Courier. 





New Books. 


o.vs.—A Circular Invitation to contribute to the History of the Weather. 
‘ London: Sherwood, Paternoster-row ; Paris: Bachelier. 


Under the foregoing quaint title has appeared an essay, anonvmous, and 
we will venture to add unique, on the weather; or, in more explicit terms, 
an enquiry into the causes which produce the different characters of the 
same seasons in different years! A field of enquiry more vast and compre- 
hensive, and one demanding an acquaintance with the science of metcor- 
ology we were going to say, but we will add the secret working of Nature, 
it would be difficult to point out. Nevertheless, the author has fearlessly 
grappled with the task he set himself, under the title of “an invitation to 
contribute to the History of the Weather,” and in seven “ principles” has to 
his own satisfaction, at least, enunciated not only his theories for accounting 
for the various anomalies which do occur in our seasons, but has the 
temerity to venture on that dangerous field of authorship, “ prognostication !” 
Who would not be weatherwise? Does not the uscfulness of the art come 
home to every one? How many fine things would be preserved ; nay, how 
many disappointments would be saved and the affairs of the world uninter- 
rupted, could we foretell the nature of the weather we might assuredly 
expect at all times! But, from the earliest times, down to those of Francis 
Moore, Physician, and our more immediate cotemporary, the celebrated 
Murphy, alas! how futile all the efforts—how vain the hope to find and 
keep the talismanic wand that shall say, “this day month shall here be 
cloudless.” 

It has been well observed that there is nothing too bold for man to under- 
take; and, assuredly, the weather almanacs which have appcared of late 
years, are so many proofs of the correctness of the observation. Where 
science is at fault empiricism will have its sway. We are, however, depart- 
- ing from the work before us, of which we would like to give the reader some 

idea. But the space we can command in our present number is too limited 
.for our purpose, apd we shall theretore content ourselyes for the present in 
Jhaving made it kuown to the meteorologists. 
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Agincourt, 74, Capt. H. Lyster, arr. April 9, at Penang, from China. 

Canopus, 84, Capt. Moresby, 29th May, arr. at Portsmouth ; Collingwood, 
Capt. Smart, flag of Rear-Admiral Sir G. Sevmour, 13th Jan. to sail from 
Valparaiso,—2znd, arr. at Arica; Cormorant, with flag of Sir G. Seymour, 
Jan. 24, arr. Callao, Jun 1; and Collingicood sailed for Callao, arr. 29th; 
Carysfort, 26, Capt. Right Hon. Lord G. Paulet, June 18, arr. Portsmouth, 
from South America; Comus, April 18, arr. at Rio. 

Daphne, 20, Capt. Onslow, arr. at Valparaiso, from S. Carlos and Realejo, 
on Nov. 1,—8th, sailed for Arica to relieve Yalbot, June 24, sailed for 
Callao; Dolphin, April 18, arr. at Rio; Electra, Com. Darley, May 26, arr. 
at Portsmouth from Bermuda,—sailed April 26,—June 7, paid off. 

Fisguard, Capt. Duntzce, Jan. 2, Ieft Valparaiso, 10th, arr. at Arica; Foz, 
Capt. Sir H. Blackwood, April 10, sailed from Trincomalee; J %rebrand, 
st. v., with Mr. Ousely Gore, April 21, left Rio for River Plate. 

Grecian, 16, Com. Montgomery, May 8, touch at Madcira; Herald, surv. 
v., Capt. Kellett, June 11, arr. at Plymouth ; Hazard, 18, Com. 

Feb. 6, at Sydney; Jdustrious, 74, Capt. Erskine, with flag of Vice- Adm. 
Sir C. Adam, May 27, arr. at Portsmouth. 

Modeste, 18, Com. Baillie, Mar. 10, at Valparaiso. 

Rose, 18, Com. Pelley, Mav 26, at Bermuda; Séyr, st. v.. Com. Ifornby, 
May 30, left Plymouth for Atriea; Serpent, Com. Neville, April 10, sailed 
from Trincomalee; Spartan, May 18, arr. Port Royal, from Barbados. 

Tulbot, 26, Capt. Sir 'T. Thompson, Nov. 15, left Arica for Walparaiso, 
Dec. 5, arr., Jan. 3, sailed for Society Island; June 4, 7rafalyar arr. Spit- 
head; Thalia, 42, Capt. Hope, April 4, at Mazatlan; Vulture, st. v., Capt. 
J. McDougal, June 10, arr. Devonport, 18th, sailed for China. 

H. M.'s sloop, Wo/rerine, and the st. v. Phlegcthon, were to convey Capt. 
Bethune and Mr. Wise trom Singapore to their destination. 

PortsmMortH.—Ships in Port.—S¢t. Vincent, Queen, Trafalgar, Rodney, 
Albion, Superb, Vanguard, Canopus, Vernon, Carysfort; at Spithead Vic- 
tory, Hibernia, Victoria and Albert, yacht, Ercelleit, Resistance, Siren, Nau- 
télus, Comet, in harbour. 

Devonrort.—In Harbour—Caledonia, Tecate, Jachall, Confiance. « In 
Barnpool— Herald, Pandora. 

Tus Arrican Sqvapron.—ZJI[cate, steam- sloop, Com. West, is ordered 
to the coast of Africa. Twenty boys have becn drafted from the Victory, 
and sent to her for distribution among the squadron on that station, which 
consists of the Act@on, 26, Capt. Mansell; Penelope, 22, stcam-frigate, Com- 
modore Jones ; Larne, 18, Com. Brisbane; Wasp, 18, Com. Usher ; Lely, 
16, Com. Newton; Réngdore, 16, Com. Sir W. Daniel; Albatross, 16, Com. 
Yorke ; Fuying Fish, 12, Com. Harris; E’spoir, 10, Com. Hand 3 Pantalaon, 
10, Com. Wilson; Ttupid, 10, Com. Farle; 2ol/a, 10, Com. Simpson; Seae 
lark, 10, Com. Gooch; Woterwitch, 10, Com. T. F. Birch; Alert, 6, Com. 
Bosanquet ; Cyzact, 6, Com. Layton; Ferret, 6, Com. Oake; Heroine, 8, 
Com. Foote; Runger, 6, Com. Anderson; Star, 6, Com. Dunlop; and the 
steam-sloops, Ardent, Com. Russell; Eec/air, Com. Estcourt: Growler, 4, 
Com. Buckle; Hydra, 4, Com. Young; Styz, Com. Hornby; and Preme- 
theus, 1, Com. Hay. The Stromboli, steam-sloop, Com. Fisher, is ordered t 
join the squadron trom the Irish station. B63 

Coast or Arnica.—,\ most distressing circumstance has occurred iu the 
African squadron. ‘The Wasp, 15, Com. 8. H. Usher, took a prize, which 
was sent to Sierra Leone to be condemned. On ber way this prize fel in 
with and took another slaver; the Licut. in command, still keeping charge 
of the first vessel, put a Midshipman, named Harmer, with eight men, into 
the other. The vessels then separated. Unfortunately, Mr. Harmer allowed 
a strong party of the slave crew to remain out of irons, and at night they 
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rose and murdered every Englishman on board ; and when daylight broke, 
exchanged signals with and fired at the other prize, and then bore away. In 


a day or two afterwards she fell in with the 


Star, 6, Com. Dunlop, who took 


her, and brought the whole of her murderous Piratical crew to Ascension. 


The villains will shortly be sent 
Foote, and Rapid, 10, Com. Earle. 


Further confirmation of the murder of the midshi 


the Wasp, 18, Com. Usher, 
charge, 


to England in the Heroine, 6, Lieut.-Com. 


pman and eight men of 


by a crew of a slaver, in which they were left in 
as been received. ~ It appears that Lieut. Stupart, who was in 


charge of this prize, shifted to the other, which he had taken, and which was 
full of slaves, and left the midshipman to navigate the first vessel to Sierra 
Leone, The poor fellows must have sold their lives dearly from the nume- 


rous wounds inflicted on the inhuman ruffians. 


expected in England; but it 
here. 


The murderers are hourly 


is doubtful whether they can be legally tried 


Roray Visir to tue Fiepr AND THE Iste or Wicut.—On the morn- 
ing of the 19th of J une, Her Majesty and Prince Albert, with the Prince of 
Wales, the Princess Royal, the Princess Alice Maude, and the Prince Alfred, 


and suite, arrived at the Gosport terminus at a quarter 


and visited the squadron. 


wwe LAO ON ne ry 


to twelve o'clock, 





OPENINGS te 


PROMOTIONS AND APPOINTMENTS, 
(From the Naval and Military Gazette.) 


Promotions. 


Captains—Hon. S. T. Carnegie. 
OMMANDERS—J. E. Katon, B. Drury 
LiguTenants—W, F. Warren, L. C. 
Tonge, F. D. Yonge, C. M,. Luckraft, 
J. A. H. Boyd. 
* Surezon—G. M, McClure, 


APPOINTMENTS. 


‘Rear Apwirat—H. Parker, c.8., to 
command Experimental Squadron. 
Caprain—J. B. Maxwell to Crocidile, 
Commanners—J. McCleverty (1842) 
Naval College—J. West to William 
and Mary yacht—Fisher to Stromboli— 
N.C. Dunn to Royal Sovereign. 
LieuTeNants—(C. M. Luckraft and G, 
Pigott to Siren—W. S. Miller (1841) to 
Vernon—J_ F. Pottenham (184 4) to Re. 
sislance—J. A. Pritchard (1842) to com. 
mand Camelion—Hon, J. W. Spencer 
to study at Naval College—W. Bridge to 
Hibernia—C. P, Ladd (1815) reappointed 
to Royal Sovereign tor steam packet ser- 
Vice—A. S. Symes (1816) to Redwing — 
W. G. Mande (b) and T. Hodgskinson 
(1841) to Caledonia— A. Parks (1815) to 
Cuckoo—C., Haydon (1810) to Ocean— 
J.K. Hancock (1843) to Hecale—F, g 
Tremlett (1843) 


to Agincourl—~M. C, 
Forster (1830) to Rodney—J. A. Mac- 
donald to command Spilfre—G. R. 
Wolrige and H, Trollope to Excellent — 

» Thompson (1815) to Victory—G. 
Douglas to Hibernia. 


Mastrers—S §. Flinn to Victory—J. 
Taylor to Ocean—R. Browne to Van- 
guard—G. Nelson to Queen, 

Mares—E. Scott, W. R. G. Palliser 
to Excellent—E, . D’Aeth to Queen— 
L. R. Reynolds to Hibernia—G. M. 
Smith to Drafalgar—E, Scroggs to 
Hecla, 

Seconp Masters—G, #1. Forster to 
Fairy—F, J, Kent to Lightning—J_ 
Fiddes to Lizard— 4. R. Elllot to Resist. 
ance—D. Roberts to Cuckoo, 

MipsHipMEN—G, Parker, G. Balfour, 
E.S. Groul, and T. R. Alexander to 
Hibernia—M. B. Fitzgerald to Vullure 
—E. Holmes and J. Alexander to Se, 
Vincent --W. B. Anderson to Albion, 

Navat Caprts—F, T. Seymour to 
Queen —H. G. Belson to Rodney. 

ScurGroxns—H. Gamble to Cuckoo— 
A. Henderson to Culedonia—T, Nation 
and E. Nolloth to Hecate. 

Assistant SuRGKONS—G. Ball and S, 
Harret to Caledonia—H. S. Wilmot to 
Crescent—J. Harvey to Albun—J,. Sole 
to Imaum—J. Cambe}] to Act@on, 

PayMasters and Pursers—H, Dyer 
to Hecate~—S. Butcher to Resistance—G, 
Burney to Alert. 

Crerx—R. Kirkpatrick to Agincourt, 

Coasr Guarp. 

Appointments—Lieut. Stokes, R.w., to 
Challaborough— Lieut. Coles to Langton 
Lieut. J. Allen to furlar—Lieut. G. F. 
Westbrook to Difence— Lieut. J. Hains 
to dssassin—Licut, J, Travers to com. 
mand a station, 
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Manniaces, AND DEATHS. 


oon.’ laertayed.( °° | HLMLS. Siren, to Miss Caroline Rossiter, 
” of Highcliff House, Bucks. 

June 18, at Twickenham, Lieut E. E. June 19th, at Portsmouth, Com. W. 
Turnour, R.N., to Helen, youngest daugh. C. Chamberlain, r.n., to Eliza Jane, 
ter of the late W. Davies, Esq., of Little eldest daughter of the late Capt. Basil 
Strawberry Hill. Hall,a.n, . , es 

Jone 18, at St.’ George’s, Hanover Dentis. a 
Square, L. "Lloyd, Juno. Esq, of Green a es 
Street, Grosvenor Square, to Frances. At Gloucester, May 2, Capt. R. Har- 
daughter of the late Hon. Admiral F. P. ward, R.N. | 
Irby, c.s. April 1, at Sea, Lieut. G. Campbelf 

Jone 14, Capt. H. Edgell, rx. of Briggs, aged 26 years. © 


aoe 
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m METEOROLOGICAL REGISTER. 


Kept at Croom’s Hill, Greenwich, by Mr. W. Rogerson, of the Royal Observatory... 
From the 21st May, to the 20th June, 1845, a 
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SE a TTD 
Mary 1845.—Mean height of the Barometer--29'52% inches; Mean temperature 
=49'5 degreca; depth of rain fallen 2°25 inches. 


TO OUR FRIENDS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


The General Index to the Nautical Magazine, from its commencement in 1832, “ 
tothe year 1243 inclusive, is in the press, and wall be shortly ready for publication, ig 
In answer to our correspondent on the ‘* Nautical Almanac,” there is no such 

extension of it intended as that to which he alludes. 
We are compelled to reserve the communication on * Bermuda.” 
We have coinmunicated with our correspondent on the “‘ Merchant Service.” 


-- 


HUNT Printer, 3, New Church Street, Edgware Road, : é 
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Voracr or HM, Biome, Cart. F. Mason, from, Cape Frio to 
: Berkeley Sound. 


(Continued frem p. 283.) 


Cape Frio and Rio Janeiro.—Latitude of the 23° 1/14" S,, 
longitude 42° 3’ 40” W., variation in its vicinity, 3° E. 

We made Cape Frio on the afternoon of the 7th June, and were on 
its meridian st 8 p.M., about five miles to the southward. The above 
longitude is measured by the chronometers from Date Tree valley, Porto 
Praya, and is regarded as correct, because the three watches a eee very 
closely ; and on subsequent trial at Rio, had varied but very little from 
the rate established at Porto Praya. The variation is by azimuth and 
amphtudes, taken this evening, when the ship’s head was W.S. W. 

_ The is well known as one of the oldest atid cleanest hoedlands 
in the world, high and remarkable in its outline, once seen easily recog- 
nised, readily made out from the views inserted in most of the current 
charts, and regular soundings extending from it toa considerable dis- 
tance. Yet because one or two unaccountable wrecks have taken place 
ae neighbourhood, it is frequently decried aud dreaded as a formi 
dangerous promo , instead of being re as it is, & 
faithful and intelligi a lieth and monitor. cae jas 

A lighthouse on the elevated part of Cape Frio would be a great ac- 
basse to the navigation of this part of the Brazil coast, and the bank, 

the Abrolhos southward, requires to be limited and sounded, which, 
with mueh facility might be aceomplished by one of the small vessels on 
the station, and it might be done effectually and skilfully, she should 
be detached for that express purpose ; for the irregular pieces of informa- 
tion made in the course of a passage from port to port, are, in many cases, 
worse than useless. : : 

After passing the meridian of Cape Frio, we stood on due west, until 
the fine upon Rasa Island was seen in the horizon at about twelve 
miles distance. The night was beautifully clear, and a fresh N.E. wind, 
and if time had been an object, we might have kept on, and carried the 
lighe ek into the harbour ; however bh to, — cay sail = - 

ivht, just ing the light ing the horizon. e course | 
mag tha wind did away, aad’ fal 


died away, and it fell calm, and continued so till near noon 
the next day. 
Sunday, June 8th.—We were occas disappointed in not receivi 
the eea breese, and had nothing but light winds 


the P.m., 80 it was past 8 before we came to an anchor off the city. 
We took "p an outside and inconvenient berth, so remote from the al 
ee ee eee Oss 

of time. At anchor in 11 fathoms: the peak of the sugar loaf S } E., 
flag-steff on Sante Cruz fort 8.S.E. 4 E., and the flag-staff on the citadel 
on Cobras Island N.W.b.W. 3? W. 

Rio de Janeiro.—Lat. Rat 22° 52’ 4” §S., long. 2° 53’ 3” va- 
Fiation on board 2}, east head N.W. 

Being bound for this harbour, and having rounded Raza Island at a 
short distance, bring the light to bear south per compass, and steer north for 

ENLARGED SERINS“=NO. 8.-—You For 1846. 3k 
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‘the etitrance ; you will soon seethe light on Fort Santa Cruz, and having 
‘tieared ‘it to a quarter of-a mile or eo, bring it open on the starboard bow, 
‘and ‘having’ rounded -the fort, which you must do within hail, ‘you may 
“haul in to the northward, and anchor within that fort, or you may pro- 
ecéd up the harbour, wind and tide permitting, in a N NW . direction, 
‘and take up your berth at pleasure.. 7 0 oe 
"Ths Hahts upon Reza and Santa Cruz render the entrance of Rio Ja- 
néird hearly as easy by night as by day, but in consequence of the preva- 
lence of land winds by night, which generally blow directly out of the 
harbour, it will perhaps be more prudent to anchor outside for the sea 
“breeze in the morning; or if the ship is to be kept under sail, to remain 
at a convenient distance without Raza, when a bearing of the light will 
fix your position at any moment. | | 
ieee But the tides are to be particularly attended to, either entering or leav- 
‘ing this port; about the springs the ebb sets with considerable velocity 
towards the shoals of Fort d’Lago, all along the sugar-loaf side, and right 
upon the island Catanduba. And it is to be observed that a regular tide 
“is not to be expected, the flood being repeatedly retarded, or even over- 
° abe and the ebb lengthened and increased in velocity to an extent 
_ that defies all calculation. When we were leaving the harbour, on the 
25th June with a light land air from N.N.E,, the Spartiate’s and Satellite’s 
boats, with those of two French frigates, and some of our own, were barely 
' ‘sufficient to tow us out clear of the Island Vilganhon, but after passin 
Lago, and drawing over on the Santa Cruz side, we got speedil ca 
‘easily out, by keeping that side on board. 
' ‘The directions contained in Horsburgh’s book, and those given in the 
pee by Messrs. Warner and Harris, compiled by Dessiou, which 
‘latter appears to have been extracted from the first, are so ample, and’ so 
~' excellent with respect to the chief features of the place, that anything we 
” ¢ould add during our short stay might seem superfluous. ian ae 
Baron Roussin, who lately surveyed the Brazil coast, places Vilganhon, 
(by means of sundry authorities,) in 43° 7’ 58” W. Captain King mea- 
' sured the meridian distance from Plymouth to Vilganhon by fourteen 
re which places this island in 43° 05' 03” west of Green- 
wich. ease: 
|| From Rio Janeiro to Port Soledad, or Berkeley Sound.—After clear- 
ing the port of Rio, which place we sailed from on the 25th June, we 
received a fresh northerly wind ; in about 30 hours it veered to W.N. W. 
'’/ and soon after to 8.S.W., and for several days it continued flying about to 
_ various points, but generally favourable for our progress to the south. 
: On July 5th we reached to 40° 20’ S., and 49° 53’ W., and with 
_ ‘winds of all moderate degrees of strength, had averaged 110 miles daily. 
_ . There had been some little rain and haze, but the weather was penealls 
"fine and pleasant; every attention was paid to the discrepancy of dead 
reckoning and chronometric account. __ - a aes 
We lost much time by presuming too much, and too early ‘on the pre- 
valence of westerly winds between the latitude of the Plata and the Falk- 
lands ; with ua, however, at this season, they prevailed from the east- 
ward, and we would not, (more especially at this season,) advise any one 
_ to go upon the i lea of meeting any particular wind, but would 
' recommend that as direct a line as possible should be preserved for the 
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AP a 23 
east’ end of the island, (if bound to Port Soledad.) : The accounts , we 
have of wind and weather in this part of the ocean appear so vague and 
unsatisfactory, that small rehance can be placed wponthem. For the gene- 
rality of seamen take it for granted that what occurred to themselves, is 
what every one must meet with in the same place. And so it is with 
respect to the passsge round Cape Horn, because some ships in indiffer- 
ent plight, and at a stormy season, have encountered bad weather, we have 
been therefore taught to believe that gales of wind are there severe and 
perpetual, accompanied by a sea overwhelming and terrific. . 
From the 5th July we drew fast to the southward, and we lost the fine 
‘weather and beautiful skies we had hitherto enjoyed, instead of which we 
had dense clouds, haze, and frequent rain, but no wind of any consequence 
before the 11th July, when some fresh gales commenced at E.S.E., with 
thick haze and rain, and at times strong squalls; also a high and uneasy 
- swell, so that a smaller vessel would have found the sea very troublesome. 
But these gales subsided by the 13th, and from that day, (lat. 48° 3’ S., 
and long. 554° W.) we were carried along by a seven knot breeze from 
the eastward, to the east Falkland Island, and were unusually favored by 
keeping that wind, with little variation, up to an anchorage in Berkeley 
. Sound, about which time it entirely ceased, and fell calm for the night. 
, We entered the Sound the 15th July, about 6h. 50m. p.m, and anchored 
ats. | 
. During this passage several days had elapsed in which no meridian 
altitude of the sun was observed, nor observations for time obtained from 
‘that luminary ; yet sufficient opportunities, both evening and morning, 
‘+, occurred when stars could be readily taken with a well-defined horizon, so 
_ . that we were never many hours without our place being accurately fixed ; 
,,and as the south pole became more and more elevated, and as the circum- 
polar stars augmented, the means of doing so became more and more en- 
larged ; for that part of the heavens was generally unclouded, and frequently 
. beautifully transparent, even when the opposite hemisphere was enveloped 
_ .an cloud. 

The approach to the Falkland Islands is indicated by the lead to the 
distance of about 30 miles in the direction we made them, (from north- 
ward,) and on leaving the island we continued them with little interrup- 
tion down to Staten Land, so as to render it presumptive that a bank 
connects those islands with the main land. | 

The entrance to Berkeley Sound may be distinguished by a peaked 
hill on the north side, and a smaller saddle peaked hill near it. The land 
on the south side is somewhat higher, the elevated part tapering or slo- 
ping rather abruptly, both northward and southward. But when in with 
the land, and especially being to the eastward, the opening or mouth of 
the sound is so distinct, as to render other marks unnecessary. Coming 
from the northward, before the entrance can be seen, remember that the 
land thereabout is the highest that will be observed to the southward. 


Raver in his “ Practice of Navigation,” who has collected the most extensive 
Series of maritime positions we have met with, gives the following for Cape 
Frio:—Lat, 22° 59-9 S., lon. 41° 57”2 W., and the summit, he says, is 1570 
.,'9 Seethigh. Again, with reference to Rat Island, which agrees in latitude tolera- 
bly with Raper, there is as much difference further west, (deducing Baper’s 
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Idand from kis Vilgenhon,) as at Cape Fries we believe. Repet's ave the. 
acknowledged positions of these places. . a ae 
An important letter will be found iz our last number relating to Port Wil-. , 
liam of the Falkland Islands, to which place the seat of Government has been 
removed from Berkeley Sound,— Ep. N.M. oe incite OO. ee 


» y i 
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: Lins or Battie SHirs AND STEeAM-VESSELS. its govt 


The introduction of steam-power in vessels will become an erain navi- , 
gation, and in a future war, the modes of action at sea will be increased 
and varied: perhaps, without argument, this will be readily admitted. . 

The facility an which steamers can alter their positions, advance or 
retreat at pleasure, will give them an advantage over other vessels, which. , 
have no other motive power than that produced by their sails; and not . 
the least convenient points in this facility of altering position, are those of _ 
moving aig Pi yeh i out of range of sean vie pape bes : 
against them, of escapin ma rior enemy, and o ise, to = 
a vessel direct! nithawadseye ne oY 

But I am of opinion that the consequences which these advantages are: 
hkely to afford to such a class of vessels during warfare, have been an-_ 
ticipatingly overrated ; yet by no means do I condemn the discussions 
which have been entered into to show that the present state of sailing 
ships is one of inefficiency. ae Seite 

er circumstance, not so remarkable indeed, but demanding great. 
attention, (which, however, has been closely re ) is the great in- , 
crease of size in cannon used on ship-board. e Paixham guns, intro- . 
duced by the French, and which, the accounts, appear to be terni-, , 
bly effective, we have been compelled to adopt; and their application to. 
maritime warfare is also an innovation that will be attended with conse- 
quences unknown, at least to so t an extent, in former battles. —_ 

The Duke of Ragusa, Marshal Marmont, in his “Spint of Miltary 
Jnstitutions,”* has touched on the subject of steamers, and the effect that, . 
may be fron this tie of Paizhtm gaia ini vecscls As an expe-,, 
rienced officer in warfare, although not a seaman, his words are worthy 
of being quoted. = 

He observes that “a thirty-six pound shot either traverses the epaul- 
ments of a land battery, or the sides of a ship, or lodges in the one or 
the other. But wherever it may be lodged, it occasions no great damage 5 
and should it even perforate the side of a ship, the aperture which it 
makes is easily plugged; but a shot from a Paixham gun does much 
mrore execution. First, from its greater diameter and its reduced velocity... 
it demolishes a greater extent of surface, and afterwards by bursting, 
makes an immense breach. If it strikes a battery it almost pulverises it, 
if a vessel, there is no possible means of saving her from sinking. 

By such means, the defence of a fortified place would be almost raised 
to a par with the attack. Again, the employment of this arm will sup-_ 
press the use of fleets, constituted as they now are, particularly three- 


© A translation of which will be found in the U. S. Magazime, to which 


e we 
are indebted. ; a ei, 


wie 
t 
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deckers.: - In: fact; the preater superiority of a line-of-battle ship over one’ 
of inferior size, is the result of two causes. The line-of-battle ship car- | 
ries artillery, which the scantling of a frigate is unable to resist ; while the 
calibre of the guns of a frigate produces no effect on its huge adveraary : - 
it is evident, therefore, that a frigate has no chance with a line-of-battle 
ship. While her fire can only take effect on the crew and rigging of the 
enemy, a single broadside may send her to the bottom.” 

A y considered this reasoning may be allowed, but I believe 
that in the annals of ocean warfare there are very few, if any, instances 
to exemplify the practical result which the Marshal assumes may take 
place. Ci tances must indeed be very disadvantageous to the ship 
of the line to induce a frigate to contend with her; for assuredly no | 
Captain commanding a vessel of the latter class, would think of running 
alongside of a two-decker, under ordinary circumstances, with a view to 
her capture, single-handed. Considering the words as hypothetically . 
given, I may add, that it is often m the power of a frigate to materiall 
aid in the subjection, or destruction of a ship-of-the-line, and under zd 
verse circumstances to engage her single-handed, as the naval events of 
the last war show. The Penelope’s daring is a choice illustration of this ; , 
her fire was effective on the huge Guillaume Tell, until the Lion, and 
afterwards the Fondroyant came up and completed the conquest: the 
defence of the French Admiral was most noble. The Tartar and olus 
against the Duquesne is another admirable instance. F 

The Marshal goes on to say :—“ From the day therefore that steamers, | 
or even small sailing vessels, were armed with one or two guns, (Paixhama, ) 
one single shot from which is sufficient to destroy the t ship, from . 
that moment it became absurd to construct line-of-battle ships, which not 
only cost 1,500,000 francs, but which have become useless. Ten small 
vessels, armed each with two heavy guns, by surrounding a line-of-hattle 
ship, will soon give a good account of her. The Pasha guns will, | 
therefore, ultimately render navies useless, constituted as they are at pre- 
sent.” 

Here we have a possible case given, to prove a general effect that is to. 
be decistve in creating one of the greatest revolutions in navigation and 
warfare that could take place. I eal endeavour to show that the use 
of these large guns in small vessels, will not necessarily lead to the result 
eontemplated by the gallant veteran. No one would dispute the proba- 
ble consequences to a large ship, with guns of less calibre than those. 
of an assailing force of smaller vessels in a calm. ‘The instances are not. 
numerous: in the Baltic the Danish gun-boats, with heavy guns, have. 
displayed their successful effect in calm. Even armed as the two-deck 
ship was, m a commanding breeze, when close enough, she could play 
her part effectually ; now, however, all have large guns ; and it is not im-.. 
probable that the principle of reducing the numbers according to the rate 
or class of the vessel, will be carried up even to the first-rates, I should. 
not, indeed, be at all surprised to hear by and by, that instead of 100 
guns, the three-deckers were armed with half that number of heavier, 
guns. One of the main points that no doubt occupies attention, 1s a 
mode for counteracting the destructive effects of the Paixham shot, if 
caouéchouc enough could be procured, filing up a space (enlarged) be- 
tween the outer and inner planks, it would perhaps lessen the shock, if it 
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aid no. a and peeveat splinters from committing very. severe wounds, 
There is no denying, however, that the adoption of steam-veasels in war7, 
fare will alter the old system in general actions; and that consideration, 
alone, without reference to the large guns is sufficient reason for the close 
attention whuch is given to the subject by the authorities ; but it appears 
to me, as desirable, that our ae frigates should be constructed upon. 
the principle of the bomb-vessel. I should like to see what resisting ef-. 
fect raw hides, a foot thick, would have on the large shot; probably ney 
have been tried at Woolwich. 

- Althouyh of the old school, it is not from prejudice that I do not fall 
into the new fancy, such as the veteran ofhcer whom I have quoted, al-. 
though that writer’s reservation with reference to the present condition of 
large ships is not, without force ; perhaps he did not know, or forgot the 
probability of the Archimedean screw being applied to sailing slups ag 
well as to steamers. 

‘+, The new argument seems to be based upon the abstract fact that, 2 a 
steamers can act without tide or wind materially affecting their purpose, 
aud sailing vessels cannot, the latter must, necessarily, give place to the 
former. The advocates do not appear to consider that ships of the line 
carry guns equal in calibre, and which will drop a ball as far as any with 
which the steam-vessels of war are armed ; consequently, although the 
latter, from their independent power, may choose their station and dis- 
tance, they must come, let that station or position be where it may, withia 
range of the shot of the line-of-battle ship, to make their own ettective. 
Unless, therefore, it happened to be a calm, what would be the advay- 
tage of the steamer over the ship-of-the-line? ‘Ah !” say the advocates 
for a steam navy alone, “that is just the contingency that will give the 
steamer her superiority over the sailing vessel, and when there happens 
to be several steamers, a line-of-battle ship caught in a calm would be 
powerless, with these on her bow and stern.” She would not be quite 
so, as she is provided with guns that fire in a line with the keel, ahead 
and astern, but her situation, I admit, would be rather a trying one 3 
she has boats and sinewy arms, which would not be idle, and there is 
oftener a breeze than a calm; and as long as a ship is under command, 
with guns of equal calibre, short is a match for any steamer; and, indeed, 
the odds would be rather in her favour, whilst the steamer eontinued 4 in 
action, because there is a contingency that may occur to her, that the 
sailing ship is free from,—a shot striking the wheel, or machinery, would 
paralyse the efforts of the steamer instantly ; and as it would be the aim 
of the large ship to disable the other in her vitals, she would, of course, 
send her shot in the proper direction to effect that point. But the sail- 
ing ship may be struck between wind and water, and, of course, if the 
Paixham shot made such a hole as the Marshal adverts to, and he is oor- 
rect in his statement that there would be no means of saving her from 
sinking, such would indeed be rather an awkward dilemma for her to be 
placed in; but then we must not forget that the steamer would be ex- 
as to precisely the same chance of dropping down to the shades 

clow 

Again, the steamer can engage end on, and by so doing she would 
present a limited body for the seamen gunners to aim it ; what is the 
amount of advantage to be expected from this position: that nine shot 
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out of ten would miss her? Though that may be doubted I will grant 
it.. Another, on the reverse: the ship-of-the-hne would present her 
whole broadside length as a mark for the steamer’s practice: granted too, 
but there is this redeeming feature as a balance: the steamer, end on, 
uses one or two guns, at most three or four; the sailing ship, six, eight, 
or ten, according to her armament, of Patxham’s; these concentrate their 
fire to one focus—the bows of the steamer—and as our seamen are now 
expert gunners, rf one shot out of ten, or even a greater number, alone 
hit the mark, the question would at once be settled ; and, to use the words 
of the exalted author I have quoted, “a good account given of her.” 

It is also true that the steamer may fire broadside on, and in like man- 
ner concentrate her fire, so as to stave in planks enough, it may be, for 
coach-and-six to pass through, in the sailing ship’s side, but what is to 
prevent the latter from returning the compliment? An impartial rea- 
soner’s motto should ever be “ Audi alteram partem,” and to it I adhere ; 
for playing upon the sounds of the dead lingo, to say “‘adieu,” “alter ’em,” 
or “part ’em,” is to give up the argument, which I am not inchned 
todo. The line of battle ship may also be dismasted, which is the very 
worst thing, save the wind-and-water line shot, that could happen; but 
there is less chance, I think all will admit, of her being totally so, than 
that of the steamer’s wheels or machinery being shattered, or with the 
screw steamer, of the latter being so. 

- J am free to confess, however, that in calms a steam fleet would have 
an advantage over a fleet of ships-of-the-line, by harassing its van and 
rear; but as eyes would be vigilant, the boats would be at work before 
the steamers came up, so as to spread the ships. This circumstance 
makes it pressingly advisable that some means should be devised for pla- 
emg the two classes on a nearer equality. The screw has not yet been 
tried on the line-of-battle ship, but no doubt will, unless some other plan 
without the aid of steam, be discovered that will answer; for if we can 
only obtain a machine for turning a ship round* in any direction with ce- 
lerity, she would then become more than a match in fight, though not 
in flight, for any steamer now afloat; for it is all moonshine to suppose, 
as some writers do, that a steamer may choose her distance out of range 
of a tine-of-battle ship's runs, and so back her in pieces, or cut her up 
in detail. Such is one of those abstract fancies of hasty reasoners, which 
lie in a vista of the imagination, as their view cannot be open to the nght 
and left, or they would see that a ship of that class carries as large guns 
as a first-class steamer, if not larger; and that the shot will go as far, 
and commit as much havoc, and, consequently, can return favours with 
the same energy and force, and with equal grace. In any future war, 
no doubt fleets will be attended with steamers, instead of frigates, and 
thev will be very useful auxilianes, and a sad bore to the winged birds. 
~~ For coast service they will be excellent, and, certes, will find employ- 
2h ee 
: ® Sinee this paper was written, I have read that the St. Lawrence, 46, is to 
be fitted with ‘“Fullerton’s Mancuvrer,’”’ yet did not know, but by conjecture, 
jts use, until I saw it explained in the Nautical Magazine of thismonth. If the 
machine is exposed to shot, it will be objectionable: we require something that 
will work below the water-line, and when we can get such, armed with Paix- 
alii I opine a steamer would keep at a respectful distance from a ship-of-the- 
ae 
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ment enough with steam privateers; and in a fog, a sort of hunt-the- 
ax sd pastime ; but I entertain no idea that the services of able seamen 

ill be di ed with in them ; nor do I think there will be the Roman 
galley work im fight, that some writers imagine: it does not appear to 
me likely to occur very often, the necessity would not be urgent, as & 
close engagement with heavy guns, would speedily settle the question, 
one way or other; for, though not vanquished in spirit, one, or both, 
may be damaged in means; and when it should come to the hand-to- 
hand struggle, there is no class equal to the Jacks for such work ; that is 
a settled point. 

it has been said that they should be manned with soldiers or marines 
principally, in a war: if the object be to kill as many of the enemy with 
small shot, as possible, by way of cutting the matter short, a company of 
riflemen w be the most likely instruments to effect such a purpose 
speedily. ‘The idea is very terrible truly, and equally to be deplored, the 
necessity, (i.e. the wickedness, ) for such legalised murders; however we 
must leave that consideration to the “Solitary Fly.” The steamer may 
boast of her independent power, but the force of that moral renown earned 
by the liner, the prestige that awakened the world’s jealousy, will still 
remain with her, and it is not steam, mighty agent as it is, will va- 
pourise it away. 

If nothing can save a ship from the effects of Paixham’s guns, what do 
we want with Captain Warner’s projectile? The reported effect 1s so 
monstrous, that the best thing the authorities could do, after buying the 
secret, (only think of a civilized being selling such in the nineteenth cen- 
tury,) would be to follow the example of the ancient king, who, after 
paying for an invention, directly “tucked up” the inventor, that the rest 
of the world should remain in ignorance of the secret. Bnt it would 
seem, a3 in poisons, wherever there is a bane, there is an antidote: a 
patriot, Mr. George Jones, (Jack will be sure to lay him down as a relation 
of the celebrated Welch Neptune, David Jones,) has stepped forward, 
and gratuitously offered a plan for defeating the terrible effects of both 
projectiles. 

To be serious, however ! tactical rules will be necessary for steam fleeta, 
which I dare say are preparing. The executive officers should all in 
rotation, serve a year or so in 8 era aban tdirsg! Reape ca e 
moment’s warning, be found equal to the charge of one of vessals, 
Theoretical study is of use, but practical knowledge better, and the twe 
combined, best. | 


AN OBSERVER. 
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A CHat asout THE Winps.—By Argonaut. 


ENGLAND is so dependent on her maritime commerce for the great fi- 
gure she upholds among nations, and that commerce is so indebted to the 
winds of the ocean, notwithstanding the new power of steam, for ite sup- 
port, that I may be excused for spinning so long a yarn about them. It 
must be a subject especially interesting to the marmer, and is, therefore, 
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a°theme’ that “may” profitably engage his cogitations during his leisure 

moments at sea.*’ ‘Indeed this has been the case with several of the in-, 

tefligent captains of ‘trading ships, and the result springing from its ob- 

¢ervance, is a gradual, but certain increase of our knowledge: the still, 
greatest auxiliary to the navigation of the ocean. 

‘“Thave long wished to see a blank formula drawn up and printed, for 
the commanders of ships to fill up during their progressive course, inde- 
pendent of the ship’s log, or the private journal, embracing the direction . 
of the wind, the hourly state of the barometer and thermometer, the tem-. 
perature of the surface water at 8 A.M., noon, 8 P.M., and at midnight : 
the hygrometric and electric states of the air, and the set of the current. , 
In the ships of war such observations may be uninterruptedly carried on, 
but in the merchant service not generally. 

The routine of the natural processes are perfect: effects are seen and 
felt, but causes, for the most part, are hid: observed phenomena are not, 
always rightly interpreted, the senses are deceptive, and reason liable to 
error ; hence learned men differ in conclusions drawn from the same facts. 
These checks to man’s self love do not, however, lessen the thirst for 
knowledge, which is inherent in him. 

1 may appropriately speak first of the interchange of air from the 
equatorial region to the poles, and vice versa. 

The philosophical explanation runs thus :—“From the solution of the 
general trade-winds, we may see the reason why, in the Atlantic ocean, — 
a ttle this side of the thirtieth degree north, or thereabouts, there is 
generally a west or south-west wind: for as the inferior, (or lower) air 
withm the limits of these winds, is constantly rushing towards the equa- 
tor from the north-east point, or thereabout, the superior, (or upper) air — 
moves the contrary way ; and, therefore, after it has reached those limits, 
and meets with air that has little or no tendency to any one point more 
than to another, it will determine it to move in the same direction.” 

There is some ambicuity in this explanation, and a wrong impression 
is hkely to be imbibed from the loose way in which it is worded. I pro- 
fess not to understand how the upper, or “superior” air, moving to the 
north-east, can influence the lower air of the surface to stream to the 
south-west about the thirtieth degree north. 

Observation has given reason for believing that a portion at least, if 
not the whole, of the upper air within the torrid zone does move to the 
northward and eastward ; the clouds have been seen at times to move in 
those directions, and there are other evidences; but the er may be 
reasonably asked, whence the knowledge is derived, that fixes the disrup- 
tion of this upper current of air about the thirtieth degree of latitude 
north. There are no proofs; if it be inferred from the trade wind being 
seasonally felt in that parallel, it cannot be supported, as that wind is 
caused by the sun’s action on the earth’s surface as it turns round; and 
not from the mixing the airs; which, however, may assist in its perpetu- 
ation. The majority of writers consider that the fall of this superior air 
takes place at the pole, and not in the assigned parallel ; to admit which 


* YT should be glad of any comments on this paper from them, being satisfied 
that unless the subject is discussed, it will remain in the imperfect state it has 
hitherto been. 
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would be limiting the circulation of air to the middle portion of the 
earth. 

It appears to me that the interchange of air has nothing to do with 
the cause of the trade winds, or their periodical changes, which are pro- 
duced by other agency ; (with their variation of strength it has, appa- 
rently,) although wind operates in creating a circulation of air. 

Again, it is stated that the lower and denser air from the poles flows 
toward the equatorial regions, and there, following the apparent course 
of the sun, or points of greatest rarefaction, respectively on either side of 
the line, occasions the easterly winds of the torrid zone; and that the 
cause of the westerly winds in the higher latitudes is, from the superior 
air from the equator towards the poles having a motion contrary to the 
trade winds, and becoming condensed, descends to the surface, blowing 
from westward to eastward, to fill up the vacuum left by the trade wind. 

This is the popular theory, a theory which, perhaps, may be considered 
as not very satisfactory. Without harping on the theory of “vacuum,” 
it may be pronounced that the process of interchange of air is not the 
cause of the trade wind : there is no space empty, and of course none to 
be filled. Nor can it be correctly said that the torrid zone is supplied 
with fresh air through the direct flowing of the winds north of the tropic 
in the Atlantic: seamen are aware of this, whatever closet philosophers 
may think. 

No doubt the air of the temperate zone is set in motion and circulated 
by the winds, but the mixing of the extra and inter-tropical air, of the 
surface at least, is effected, excepting the norths, independently of wind ; 
the process.depending rather upon the difference of temperature in the 
higher latitudes and the line of the tropic ; that difference being gradual 
from north to south, the exchange at the surface goes on without violence, 
and, of course, is continued by the ascent of the rarified air, lower down 
towards the equator. If we are to understand the word “flows” in the 
popular theory, to mean that the air from the pole streams as wind into 
the tropics, it cannot be supported ; as after passing Madeira, before en- 
tering the circle of the tropic wind, seamen generally experience a south- 
eastern breeze. I do not, myself, recollect an instance to the contrary, 
and across to the other side of the Atlantic, south-westerly winds pre- 
vail. 

The design of the interchange of air, we may readily believe to be 
the prevention of disarrangement, and not to fill a vacuwn that never 
happens ; we may, therefore, figuratively consider it as one of nature’s 
safety-valves. 

The principle of an interchange of air, none, perhaps, will deny; but 
I think that many will object to the opinion as expressed in the theory, 
that the process is a cause of the trade winds; or that those winds are 
fed by wind. That the air within the torrid zone is constantly in a state 
of change, reason and reflection lead us to believe, by some natural pro- 
cess, independent of the perennial winds which blow therein; for these, 
alone, being confined to the central region of the earth, could not per- 
fect such a system; there must, therefore, be other agencies at work for 
the accomplishment of the end: rarefaction and condensation appear to 
be the means, and in this, abstractedly, the theory is just. 

The pnnciple being admitted, what is to prevent the process from 
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being carried on vertically, instead of horizontally, over the whole globe, 
by a sort of aérial tide? What is meant by the air being purified? It 
is said to be the same everywhere: I do not speak of confined air, which 
may lose its vital principle, but the open atmosphere of the wide world. 
We may suppose,—perhaps do more,—assert, that for the healthy state 
of animal and vegetable life in free respiration, agitation of the air is ab- 
solutely necessary, hence wind. 

If it should be insisted that the air from the equator to the poles, and 
vice versa, actually flows or streams, it is evident the latter must do so 
above the surface stratum of air, at least evident to seamen. In that 
way it is equally possible the process may be carried on, and if it could 
be proved, the popular theory would be more complete. One of the mod- 
ern Athenians, (or Edinburgh Savans,) says that cold is showered down 
from the higher regions of the atmosphere, and does not commence at 
the earth’s surtace ; be that as it may, we may be assured that if an in- 
terchange of air did not take place in some way or other, the torrid zone 
would be in that state which the ancients conjectured it was,—fit place 
for the Phoenix to hold dominion, and the Salamanders to revel; and the 
air in that furnace-like glow which it was supposed to be. 

As it is, the effect of the process preserves the air in purity or fresh- 
ness to a great and general extent; but there are auxiliaries to its com- 
plete pertection. 

The periodical norths in the west, and the monsoons in the east, are 
active agencies; by these means fresh supplies of cool air are thrown into 
regions greatly heated by the sun’s power. But these are not the only 
seasonal aids: there is another potent assistant, which arrives at that 
period of the year when the N.E. trade wind of the Atlantic flags,—the 
hurricane, “wrapp'd in its cloudy envelope ;” and no more perfect pro- 
cess for agitating the air, and creating circulation upon the surface of the 
sea and the land, can be conceived, than the operation of these progressive 
meteors. The phenomenon is altogether a very wonderful one, and al- 
thouch observed for ages, how slow have been the advances towards a true 
knowledge of its action! We are indebted to science, and not to phi- 
losophy for its developement. 


(To be continued.) 





THe Hurricane or 1703.* 


Tue following extracts from a periodical work for the > ha 1834, give 
eome farther particulars of this memorable storm ; and, if we compare it’s 
effects with those of subsequent gales that have passed over this island, 
it will appear to rank foremost among others that have been remarkable 
for severity. 

“The most violent and destructive wind that was ever known in En- 
gland, was on the 27th of November, 1703; it commenced three days 
before it arrived at his heicht: a strong west wind set in about the mid- 


dle of the month, the force of which was increased every day till the 27th. 
* See former accounts of this Hurricane in p. 174 and 276. 
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“Great damage was sustained, and much alarm excited both by sea and 
land. The late Rev. Dr. Stennett, in endeavouring to account for it, 
observes, that having most probably taken its rise in America, it made 
its way across the western ocean, and collecting confederate matter in 
its passage over the seas, spent its fury on those parts of the world 
whither this army of terrors was principally commissioned. 

“The violence of the wind uced a hoarse dreadful noise, like one 
continued of thunder ; whilst the excessive darkness of the night 
added to the horror of the scene. Some accounts say that it lightened, 
but it is probable that this apprehension arose from there being, at times, 
many meteors and vapours in the air; the hurry and agitation of nature 
being too great to admit of thunder and lightning in their usual course. 
Great loss of property was sustained, many painful accidents happened 
to those who escaped with their lives, and not a few had all their appre- 
eae realized, as they met death in some of its most dreadful 

orms. 

“In the city of London and its vicinity, more than 800 dwelling-houses 
were laid in ruins, and above 2000 stacks of chimnies were precipitated 
to the ground. As a further proof of its strength and fury, we are in- 
formed that the lead which covered the roofs of 100 churches was rolled 
up, and hurled, in prodigious quantities to great distances.* But the 
dreadful devastation spread throughout the country: on one extensive 
plain, on the banks of the Severn, not less than 15,000 sheep, being un- 
able to resist its violence, were driven into the river, and drown 

‘‘So great was the number of trees torn up by the roots, that a person 
anxious to ascertain it, had proceeded through but a part of Kent, when, ar- 
nving at the prodigious quantity of 250,000, he relinquished the un- 
dertaking !” 

If the wind of this hurricane blew from S.W. to N.W., as stated in 
the last number of the Nautical Magazine, the meteor must have been 
moving, during its transit here, on a due east course. I will add here 
@ curious circumstance, from another source to show that the hurncane 
is a breaker of the law with impunity, to the advantage of at least one 
nobleman. 

By enactment it appears that “the trees of Blenheim are protected as 
heir-looms, as much as the house itself, or the glorious paintings. A 
Duke of Marlborough is not permitted to cut timber without the per- 
mission of certain trustees; consequently it must be proved, before this 
can be done, that the act will benetit the estate; and when one tree is 
felled. several. it is either six or ten, are planted to replace it.” 

The account goes on to say that “some idea of the quantity of timber 
on this magnificent estate may be formed from the fact that a few vears 
aco. a single storm uprocted and shattered trees. the sale of which after- 
wands amounted to between £3000 and £41000. The hurricane mav, 
therefore, be a welcome visitor occasionally. performing in a marvellousiy 
short time the levelling of the ciants of the forest. and this without fee 
ar reward. And. as we may suppose that the value of prostrated trees 
is carned to his Grace's account, he will not be among the number that 


* The destruction occasioned by this, must have been nearly equal to the ef- 
fect of cannon shot. 
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cry out against the mighty wind-agent; and as to the trustees, “they 
may catch the leveller if they can;” they hear him bellowing on all 
sides, but tangible he is not. — 


APRA 
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NAUTICAL RAMBLES.—THE LEEWARD STATION DURING THE WAR. 
Port Royal and its Associations. 
(Continued from p. 365.) 


As the instances are somewhat varied in their details, although bearing 
the same unaccountable influence which opinion maintained throughout, 
upon our fortunes, it may not be tiresome to the reader to follow us in 
our career, though we fear that a repetition of a succession of failures, 
will impress him with a notion that, we were a set of very undeserving 
fellows, whose perverse disposition deserved no greater success than it 
reaped. On my own part, it must appear obvious I can have nothing to 
extenuate, as, being a novice, it became me only to see and learn, (the 
failures by no means constituting the particular service a bad school, ) 
and this, without presuming to express any thought which might obtrude 
itself into my mind, for or against the adopted plans of my superiors.* 
I must, however, repeat that, of the modes followed with intent to cap- 
ture Spanish vessels, none originated or were approved by my messmate, 
Mizen ; who, as I have stated, was on terms of intimacy with his com- 
mander, and, being an experienced seaman, was never slow in tendering 
his services ; and upon particular occasions openly expressing his ideas, 
from zeal to the service, and regard for his captain. Failures, such as 
occurred to us, though we are in the habit of lamenting them, and very 
naturally too, are not, however, valueless, especially to the inexperienced 
if they possess a mind susceptible of improvement, and a disposition for 
instruction. 

The subject is not indeed very inviting either to the narrator or to 
the reader ; but, as the accounts may become of real use, they should 
not be withheld, from a feeling of delicacy ; and, as the motive which 
dictates their appearance carries no sting, and names are suppressed, no 
wound can be, or is intended to be inflicted. 

Whilst stretching to the north-westward from the main shore, during 
a fine night, we found ourselves rather unpleasantly near to the Albu- 
querques, or S.S.W. Cays, which lie about twenty miles from the island 
of St. Andrés. Mizen, who had the watch, was on the look-out for 
them, and we found just space enough to clear them, and no more. It 
was one of the nearest “touch and go” escapes I ever remember, but 
the thing was managed in the clever style of the self-contident sea- 
man, with no more fuss than upon an ordinary occasion. The sleepers 
little dreamed how close they were to perdition ! 

The peculiar light reflected from the moon (which was occasionally 
clouded) upon the waves, as the spray arising from their action, rose up, 


® Of course to them. 
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and passed in succession to leeward, had more than once deceived us 
into a belief that we saw the reef which is attached to those treacherous 
spots. The vigilant and experienced eye of the officer of the watch, 
soon, however, detected the deception, and we held on our course ; but, 
with that pre-caution, (every man being at his post in readiness to tack 
the vessel,) and cautious peering, which the careful officer never fails to 
exercise in cases of critical emergency. It was not long, however, be- 
fore the roar of the breakers, and a black object, low, but lengthened 
out, told us there was not an instant to lose,—it was not lost,—the little 
brig spun round like a top, and as she gathered way, she got a lift from 
the rebound swell from the rocks, and sprang her luff, as if conscious of 
the too close proximity to danger. “That was a near go, Mizen,” said 
I. “Oh! its nothing when you are used to it, my boy !” Well, thought 
I, we may crack a joke now,—a minute, or two, aftords time enough to 
create a revolution in the feelings ; so much influence has external cir- 
cumstances over the mind of the incomprehensible being—man. 

The following day we anchored under the high land, (elevated about 
three hundred feet above the sea-level) on the western coast of the island 
of Santa Andrés, not far from a little cove, indented in the narrow level 
tract below the hill, the southern margin of which is formed of a pecu- 
liar hard honey-combed rock. Except on the hill, which gradually slopes 
to the southward, and on which there are some buildings, and two re- 
markably tall cocoa-nut trees, the land appeared to be thickly covered 
with wood down to the south point. Our position was nearly abreast of 
a hut, close to the sea shore, with a grove of cocoa-nut trees to the left 
of it. We lay very close in, rather more so than was agreeable, consi- 
dering the sharpness and metal-like nature of the rock which formed the 
margin of the shore. 

Our mode of warfare with the dependencies of Spain, in this remote 
corner of the world, was very curious ; but, I think it was such as every 
feeling heart will admire for its benevolent and considerate spirit. It 
was far more honorable and humane in so great a power, which had be- 
come the master* of the ocean, than an unrelenting warfare carried on to 
the firesides of a poor inoffensive people, who never had, or could have a 
motive for such a contest, or a voice in the councils of their mother 
country. 

The fact to which we allude is that, all those places which, either from 
disinclination, or a want of means, did not enter into the spirit of hostili- 
tics with us, were allowed to remain unmolested. In their helpless state 
it would be an absurdity to tax them with a want of patriotism. 

We are now practising in some degree, the same moderate line of 
conduct towards the Chinese, but 1t has been said that self-interest, rather 
than benevolence controls those measures. We are, however, willing to 
hope and believe that that noble principle, in a great measure, actuates 
our conduct on the oceasion. 

The Governor, Don O'Neil, a Spaniard by birth, but evidently, as his 
name imports, the descendant of a “ Patlander,” came on board on @ 
visit to the captain. Powers of fancy ! What an oddity ! Why, thought 
I, at the first glance, we have certainly lit upon the veritable Don him- 


* “Mistress” is the word generally used, but we do not see a good reason 
for it. 
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self, the renowned knight of La Mancha! It was agreed by all that 
such a living curiosity never before presented itself on board of a man- 
of-war ; and I am convinced that had all the artists of Europe searched 
every niche and corner of the habitable globe, to find a type of the famous 
Quixote of Romance, here in this little remote speck of the western world 
they would have found it! I do not think the ofhcers, and probably the 
men too, ceased from laughter the whole day after the visit of the august 
Gobernador of St. Andrés. He passed a merry day on board, and was 
so exceedingly pleased with his entertainment that he threatened another, 
a second visit. In the evening he was conveyed on shore “ quite happy.” 
Verily, Sancho’s proverb was verified in him :—“ A good drinker is often 
found under a rusty cloak.” And no doubt the old Borrachon, could 
he have found words, would have said with the squire :—“ In sober 
truth—I never in my life drank out of malice—for sure, he must have a 
heart of marble who can refuse to pledge a friend !” 

I went into the cove to examine the well, which is situated a little 
distance from the entrance on the left hand side, but found it empty. I 
then pulled up to the head of the inlet, which ends in a morass. The 
liquid there was of the consistency of pap, and in our intrusion, we dis- 
turbed the peaceful enjoyment of a school of large mullet, who began to 
flounder and spring out of the mud, in the greatest alarm. The cock- 
swain said, “Sure, sir, it would be easy to catch a boat-load of those 
fellows.” Anything for amusement thought I, so out we jumped, and 
gave chase with the eagerness of thorough sportsmen. It was a most 
Jaughable sight; and though rather a novel, and not very cleanly pas- 
time, we all enjoyed it amazingly. Our game, however, were so cxceed- 
ingly nimble, and so slippery that, although many were seized that were 
two or three feet in length, all contrived to escape. After completely 
tiring ourselves, we got into the boat and went on board. 

The men were so pleased with the sport, that, it furnished them and 
their messmates with a theme of merriment for some two or three days 
after. What trifles administer to our happiness! Strange that such a 
simple, and even ludicrous incident should have the effect of creating 
good humour for at least forty or sixty hours after its occurrence. _ It, 
however, shows how easily sailors may be diverted, and kept from feeling, 
unmitigated, the pressure of that rigid restraint necessarily imposed upon 
their free-will. I hate—no, I do not like that word,—well then, I dis- 
like, inveterately dislike, your stiff, formal, implacable disciplnanan, 
who fancies that to unbend himself, or relax in the slightest degree the 
reins, 1s, to lessen Ais authority. What is the object of his life? “To 
enjoy and be happy.” Can he fulfil it? Is there no avarice in power, 
asin grief? Is there no possibility of insuring much of our own happi- 
ness by administering to that of others of our kind? It were a dreaded 
service, in sooth, did the majority of the officers think so, and act up to 
the motive. 

Apropos, of catching the finny tribes, I believe we have not in our 
language a large work like the “ Traite des Pesches,” of our neighbours, 
which gives an account of oceanic fishing in all its various branches. 
We ‘possess many indefatigable Izaak Waltons, who have dwelt with 
minuteness on the most approved modes of angling for fresh-water fishes ; 
but, not one who has written a treatise on the sea fisheries, that we are 
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aware of. Detached explanations have been given of cod, mackerel, 
herring, and salmon catching, but we have no condensed, or professed 
work, as the above, embracing the whole routine. In this matter we 
stand in need of a Hawker, whose entire energies, like his, will be bent 
upon the one absorbing subject. 

Perhaps, an anecdote or two may not be considered out of place here. 
From a frigate at anchor off some cays on the south side of Cuba, the 
boats were sent to try what success they might gain with the seine, as 
abundance of large fish were seen springing out of the water. The cap- 
tain looking at them through his glass, perceived that the officers and 
men were enjoying an unusual sport—chasing and assailing the fish, as 
they jumped by scores out of the water, with the boat’s stretchers. De- 
sirous of taking a nearer view of the extraordinary scene, he ordered his 
gig to be manned, and shoved off. Arrived within a hundred yards of 
the strange but amusing scene, the boat grounded. What was to be 
done ? “I must get to the ey tiller !” said the chief to his cockswain, 
‘“‘how shall I manage to do so?” ‘Tl carry you, sir, iI can.” The 
captain was rather weighty, but his eagerness to arrive close to the 
aqueous field of action, induced him, like another Orion,* (though not 
exactly on a dolphin,) to stride upon the back of his trusty timoneer :— 

‘© Whose brawny shoulders, and whose swelling chest, 
And lofty stature tar excel the rest.”’ 

The tar proceeded slowly and cautiously for some time, but, on arriv- 
ing amidst the party, unfortunately a whole body of fish, in their anxi- 
ety to escape their pursuers, took a direction directly for the burdened 
cockswain, through, or rather between whose legs they rushed with 
such force as to trip him up; when away went the skipper souse into 
the briny flood! Man is the only animal possessing the power of risibi- 
lity, and he executes it on very strange occasions ; it cannot be supposed 
that, in this instance, however indecorous, it’ was in his nature to repress 
it, for it is one of those involuntary motions which passeth his will to 
effectually control. The chief, so far from feeling offended at the mer- 
riment, like a wise man joined in it; and though he did not enter into 
the practical part of the sport, seemed to enjoy the fun with great satis- 
faction. 

Another and more singular event occurred to the Captain of a frigate 
cruising in the Atlantic. The weather was calm and very warm. It 
happened that a dolphin line was towing astern, at the time the men 
were below at their dinner; a hun shark took a fancy to swallow it. 
There was a small dingy astern, in Shick sat a boat-keeper ; the captain, 
hearing him call out that there was a fish on the line, desired him to 
haul the boat up; and getting out of the cabin window, descended into 
her by the rope-ladder. He sent the man up to cast off the end of the 
line, which being done, it was made fast to the boat’s thwart; but by 
some means the painter got loose, and away went the boat, with the ra- 
pidity of a steamer ! 

The bustle on deck soon brought the officers up, all pushing aft, with 
amazement and anxiety depicted in their countenances. It was a novel, 


® Or, perhaps, better still, like Anchises on the back of Aneas: albeit there was 
here no burning Troy, but a wide expanse of the element antipathetical of fire. 
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and, indeed, uncommon sight, to see the boat rushing through the water 
at a great rate, without any visible agent to effect it. Those who were 
ignorant of the circumstance, were, for a moment or two, puzzled to ac- 
count for the means, or for what purpose their respected commander had 
placed himself in such a dilemma. One of the cutters was lowered, and 
sent to the rescue ; on arriving up to the fugitive, they found him, as, 
indeed, he generally was, as calm and sedate as a judge on the bench. 
Although the stern of the tiny boat was drawn down within an inch or 
two of the water, (which, fortunately, was quite smooth, ) the indefatiga- 
ble sportsman would by no means be interfered with, but continued with 
wonderful patience to play his game, until it floated lifeless. The dis- 
tance the shark had towed the boats was about two miles. ‘Jam Satis,” 
perhaps the reader will exclaim, and “Now, Master Toggle, for the 
promised chase if you please.” 

Well, we remained at the anchorage at St. Andrés two or three days, 
watering, (near the north end,) wooding, and procuring stock. For the 
latter purpose the Purser was sent, with a party, to cross the island to 
the eastern side. Whilst the parties were away, a sail was descried to 
the westward, looking up for the island; at noon she was sufliciently 
near for her rig to be made out: she was a “rakish” schooner. The 
glasses were all directed to her, and as she approached, the opinionists, 
for once, were unanimous that she was a privateer. ‘ Huzza! it is a 
glorious chance, how can she escape ¢” said the confident. ‘Our expe- 
rience may serve us now, if we rightly apply it,” answered the prudent, 
but still doubting voice. ‘Get all ready for slipping,” cried the Captain, 
as he removed the glass from his eye. ‘Let her come on quietly, Sir, 
she evidently takes us for a trader, do not undeceive her, but let her ap- 
proach suthciently close to find out the mistake herself; then slip, and 
she will be yours:” so said Mizen to his friendly commander. So eager 
and so certain of success were the majority, that it was thought abso- 
lutely a waste of precious time to hold on until the approaching vessel 
should came so near as to ascertain that we were a man-of-war. Well, 
the cable ran out, aud away we went, with a fine top-gallant breeze. 
Almost simultaneously the schooner was round! and now for the grand 
tug,—a “stern chase.” When speed is nearly equal, it is the worst po- 
sition a chaser can fall into; and if there had been any doubt about the 
matter, our race this day would have confirmed it. Mizen was influenced 
in a great measure, no doubt, by this consideration, in the advice he took 
the liberty of tendering; for it has long been an axiom among seamen, 
that “a stern chase is always a long one.” 

The excitement, the fine weather, the fluctuating hopes and fears, as 
the brig gained, or the schooner receded, conspired to make it a very de- 
lightful pursuit, at least to the young; and I believe to the more staid 
Jookers-on also; but I thought my friend Mizen did not seem to enter 
into these feelings. “ What will you take for your prize-money ?” said I 
addressing him: “Ah! Toggle, my lad, you won't cover your mess ex- 
penses this cruise, do not flatter yourself!” “Then you don’t thmk we 
shall catch her?” He laughed, and looked quite as explicitly as if he had 
said “T pity your inexperience.” Time sped on, and the sun drew near 
the horizon as the schooner bore round off for the Corn Islands, which 
we had by this time approached within a few miles. At 6 P.M., our fu- 
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gitive fired a gun, and ran up the tri-color, and very shortly after dropped 
out of sight, under one of the islands ; precisely in the same way that our 
former friend, (perhaps identical,) tricked us, off San Blas. I do not 
know if the gun was intended as a brag, or was “pour [honneur dit 
pavillion ;” but, notwithstanding a forced smile, there was not one of 
us in very good humour, as the mast-headman reported “white water 
ahead.” ‘Ready about, about she goes, where is St. Andrés? We 
have just been ae and a half hours running from it: We shall be 
there to morrow, I suppose, Pilot?” (for we had carried him away with 
us) said I. “Whee! disparate, you get up in five day, you may think 
yourself well off.” It was nearly, if not quite, a week before we anchored 
again in our former berth. 

The spirits of the parties left behind were kept buoyant with the ex- 
pectation of our re-appearance with a prize; day after day they paid a 
visit to Cocoa-nut hill, and strained their eyes in vain along the western 
horizon, with the hope of espying their lost vessel. Doubts, at last, began 
to rise up in their minds for her safety ; for, being strangers to naviga- 
tion, they, of course, did not consider that only a few hours run to lee- 
ward, would cause days of toil to bring the vessel back to her starting- 
place. It was, therefore, with much delight they beheld the brig when 
she did appear, standing in her former anchorage, although alone. 

With the moody feelings of disappointed hopes, the beat up against a 
fresh breeze, (which, certes, stood us in need,) and a brisk westerly cur- 
rent, (a sad, sad drawback indeed,) was tedious and disagreeable in the 
extreme. It is the predominant inclination of man, when his hopes have 
been thwarted, especially by his own folly, to be out of humour with him- 
self, and usually with every body, and every thing around him. These 
common feelings of our nature, humiliating though they be, it may be 
supposed we were not altogether free from; but there is equally a dispo- 
position, except in the morose few, to rally, and shake off gloomy thoughts, 
which shadow the better sense, and darken all around, like the sombre 
nimbi that encompass the mountain’s brow! A few hours of activity 
served, therefore, to wean us from such an unpleasant state; and we as 
naturally returned to our accustomed agreeable mode of existence, as if 
nothing had occurred to mar it; for there was as little to complain of, 
with respect to treatment, either by officer or seaman, as in any vessel [ 
ever sailed in. 

Old “ Soundings” on the fourth or fifth day began to be very fidgety 
about his longitude; there being no chronometer, nor lunarian on 
board. Whether we were to the westward or to the eastward of St. 
Andrés was to him, as to others, a matter of extreme doubt; for, in 
stretching to the southward we might have got into the counter-current, 
and been swept away to the eastward. It was hardly within probability 
that an unlettered man like the pilot could pretend to knowledge not 
possessed by our experienced ci-devant free-trader ; but, upon applica- 
tion, rather reluctantly made, it was found, that although unskilled in 
ne works,” he was quite easy about the matter, having determined 
the fact twice, daily, as we plodded our weary way through the trackless 
deep. There was something mysterious in this—our superstitious 
Maestro was on nettles at this discovery. He could not conceive how it 


was possible that a half-black Creole-Spaniard, could confidently solve a 
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problem which, with the amount of science he was in the happy posses- 
sion of, he was utterly unable to determine; for he dreamed not— 


‘*¢*T were never meant that science should engross 
All philosophy. The simplest things on earth 
From the huge mammoth to the tiny moss, 
All, all are comprehended within its girth. 
And the simple man, by simple mean, 
A useful lesson gives to learned sages : 
For nature's book by all alike is seen, 
There is no exclusion from its pages.” 


But it does happen in many cases, that, those who have attained to 
some knowledge, look down with contempt on more humble learners. 
Weather it was exactly so, or from a reasonable doubt, with our knight 
of the quadrant, I will not hazard a conjecture ; but I am quite certain 
that as far as his knowledge (or that, indeed, of anybody else, except our 
porto-guido, who might now, with propriety, be termed the “ piloto de 
altura,” ) of our exact position with reference to the island we were bound 
to, went, his peg might have been dropped somewhat lower than that 
upon which the old simple Andrean hung his professional reputation. 
I do not say this out of reproach, because, at the time, lunarians were 
not so common as at present, and it was a rarity to find a time-keeper in 
a smal] brig. 

Being a wonderfully inquisitive fellow, with reference to any, and 
every thing relating to the ocean, I questioned our wise man of the 
island, as to the why he was so confident of our being to the westward 
of it. I was the more eager to dive into the old man’s secret, I confess, 
not from any superstitious motive, such as seemed to haunt the scientific 
Master, Log ; but because I was fairly puzzled to account for his words, 
that, by a sign seen in the morn aa eve, he knew for a truth, that 
which he had asserted. Experience, and a habit of practical observation, 
universal among persons of his calling, no doubt were the means by 
which he had acquired so useful a point of knowledge. Although he 
did not proclaim it aloud, yet I do not think he desired to monopolize it 
to himself, for he, at first, explained the circumstance to the captain, who 
probably, from two or three days’ observation was satisfied of its cor- 
rectness, and, therefore, felt quite easy ; but it is clear, to have become 
so, he must have placed implicit confidence in the old man’s assertion— 
the result of our traverse verified it ; and hence it may become of use to 
others. Laving manceuvred a little, and enticed the old boy “into a 
line,” I obtained the secret. It appears that the gulls and other aquatics 
are never seen to the eastward of St. Andrés, further than the E.S.E. 
cays, about fifteen miles in the direction implied ; except, perhaps, now 
and then, a stray bird. In the morning to the westward, these birds 
are seen flying to the eastward; and the evening invariably westerly. 
Hence, by this simple observation, he could always tell correctly whether 
he was westward, or eastward, of the island. 


(To be continned.) 
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(Continued from p. 369.) 


Tue vessels arriving from Singapore, Malacca, Penang, Java, Jolo, 
Sumatra, Borneo, &c., and which are entered at the custom house as 
coming from Fuh-kien or Canton, bring European goods of all kinds ; 
opium, flints, pepper, sharks’ fins, deers’ horns, cochineal, hides, nails, 
nutmegs, liquid and dried indigo, biche de mar, birds’ nests, mother 
o’pearl, shells, tortoise shells, ivory, buffalos’ humps, sugar, canes, betel 
nut, sapan wood, ebony, iron, lead, gold thread, and all kinds of wood 
for spars, ornamental and fragrant, as well as materials for dying, and 
medicine coming from the Red Sea, the Persian or Indian, and the isles 
of Polynesia. 

The ships of the north, that is, those which return to Quantung, Shen- 
sing, and Leatong, carry away cotton, some tea, paper, silks, and cotton 
stuffs from Nanking and Suchan; European goods and flints, opium, and 
a great part of the sugar, pepper, bicho de mar, and birds’ nests, &c., 
which the vessels passing under the name of Fuhkien and Canton, bring 
to Shanghai. Some of them, however, return in ballast. 

These last mentioned vessels return with cargoes of cotton, earthen- 
ware, and porcelain, (especially for Formosa, ) salted pork, green tea, raw 
and manufactured silks, native cotton cloth, blankets, hemp, dried pulse 
of various kinds, fruits, and part of the goods brought by the vessels from 
the north. 

There is besides an interchange of a vast number of articles connected 
with the coasting trade, such as baskets, shoes, charcoal, and coal, wood, 
straw, pipes, tobacco, gypsum, varnish, umbrellas, mats, lanterns, sacks, 
sponees, fruits, vegetables, &e. 

There come besides to Shanghai by the Yang-tze-kiang and its branches, 
vessels from various ports, amounting in all to 5,400 annually. These 
never put out to sea, but convey into the interior the goods brought by 
vessels from the south and the north, as well as transport from the inte- 
rior the goods to be despatched by these vessels. In addition to the ves- 
sels employed in the inland navigation, and those which go to sea, 
amounting, as has been shown, to 7,000, there are, at Shanghai, innu- 
merable boats and barges employed in fishing, and in conveying passen- 
gers and goods. 

It may be inferred from the foregoing description, that Shanghai is 
not only a point of great trade in imports and exports, but also an em- 
ee where there is an exchange of national and foreign commodities 

etween the southern and northern parts of the empire. . 

It would be an object of great interest to form a complete statement 
of the imports and exports, but whether it is that they are unwilling to 
communicate their information, or that they really lee none, and I 
rather believe the latter) I found all the Europeans with whom I was 
acquainted at Shanghai completely ignorant of this matter; and, so 
much so that all assured me there came to that port at the least 5,000 
vessels annually, solely because this number could be counted in it, and 


even more. But we ae seen already that the greater part are only the 
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means of transport into the interior, instead of the carts and mules em- 
ployed in other countries, or lands less favoured by nature than Shanghai. 
My application to the Europeans being unavailing, I might have turned 
myself to the rich native merchants, and even the vessels anchored in 
the river, but this required amongst other matters, a knowledge of the 
language of Shanghai, and of the innumerable dialects which are spoken 
by the seamen and merchants who come thither. For such an under- 
taking I found myself very ill prepared ; in Manila and Canton I used 
much diligence in vain to find some fit Chinaman who would follow me 
and act as interpreter. At Macao even, I had difficulty in finding a ser- 
vant, amongst those there who speak a kind of English and Portuguese, 
which it is necessary to study before you can understand it, but in Shang- 
hai he was scarcely of any use to me, knowing no other dialect than that 
of Canton. Another whom I took into my service in the former city, 
although he understood a little more of the idioms of the country, was 
equally useless to me, because I understood him very inversely: I 
could, therefore, only avail myself of the little which I could speak of the 
Mandarin dialect of Nanking, (the language called the Mandarin, varies 
not only between different provinces and cities, but even between the in- 
terior and suburbs of the same city;) but it was impossible with such 
feeble aid to keep myself afloat in this sea of difficulties. Another resource 
was left me, and it was to make application to the custom house, but I 
would have been a simpleton to expect to gain information from the 
chief men there. Therefore it was by artful means, and putting in opera- 
tion resources which rarely fail of their effect in China, I found access 
indirectly to a kind of register or cash-book, in which was set down dail 
the quantities entered for duties received on goods imported. But this 
book not having tables or sums, it was necessary in each article to extract 
page by page the particular quantities, to form a calculation of the whole 
sum. And as this was a tedious process, and I feared, consequently, to 
cause trouble, I was content to gain the notices I wished for, regarding 
articles of importance to the commerce of Manila. I found the result 
that there are yearly imported into Shanghai 520,000 peculs of sugar, 
from 25 to 30,000 of sapan wood, an equal quantity of dye stuffs, from 
3 to 4,000 of canes, 1,950 of bicho de mar, 1,700 of shark’s fins, and 
1,500 of nests. This last article is probably introduced m greater quan- 
tity than is entered, because the first aan pays five taels of duty at 
the custom-house, which must be a temptation to the dealers, and those 
engaged in the office. A rich merchant from Fuhkien assured me that 
from 3 to 4,000 piculs of bicho de mar are imported, although those en- 
tered do not amount to 2,000. The same amount of fraud is probabl 
committed in shark’s fins. Dye stuffs pay a duty of 4 mace per mm | 
sapan wood I, shark’s fins 1 tael 5 mace, bicho de mar 8 mace, sugar 100 
cash. 

All the duties received at this custom-house on Chinese vessels produce 
a little more than 100,000 dollars, of which only 80,000 enter the Im- 
perial treasury. 

There is, however, considerable confusion in the money weights and 
measures of Shanghai. Money transactions are effected in pieces of sil- 
ver called Sycee, in Spanish dollars of Carolus and of Ferdinand. Silver 
is reckoned by taels, 720 taels are equal to 100 dollars of Ferdinand. 
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But these dollars are here almost nominal, since those current at Shang- 
hai are of Carolus, and bear to the others a premium of from 5 to 15 
per cent. At the time of writing this notice the respective value of dol- 
lars was in the following proportion: 100 pure Mexican Spanish, 95 
stamped of Carolus, or Ferdinand 93. Sycee is not all of equal value ; 
some is in large pieces of the form of a Chinese shoe, and of the weight 
of 50 taels, others are in small bits, of various figures and weights, each 
of which has its own denomination, and they are received at difterent 
discounts. The first or large size is current at Shanghai, and is at a 
premium of 3 to 4 percent. above Spanish dollars, that is above the rate 
of 720 taels to 1,000 dollars. At this moment one tael of such silver 13 
equal to 1,720 cash, one Carolus dollar to 1,280. 

The measure is the cht equal to 15 inches 2 lines of the foot of Burgos, 
and 4 per cent shorter than paw of Canton. The chan is also used, 
which is equal to ten chi. 

The weights are the pecul (¢az) and catty (Aiz.) The Chinese mer- 
chants in their purchases and sales of sugar, and some other articles, 
make the catty equal to 14 taels 4 mace; from which it follows that 
the pecul only weighs 90 catties at 16 taels; or else they make it of 184, 
in which case 100 are equal to 116. The first weight they call shut 
kwang tsing, and the second lai yan seng. Besides these they have the 
JSutse sing or tsao ping, the catty of which is of 16 taels, the sima ping 
of 17, the Ain ia pin of 15 taels 3 mace, and the un la shui kwantsing, 
or shan sho shui kuvu tsing of 12 taels 8 mace. Whereas the pecul of 
rice contains 160 catties, of wheat 140, of barley 120, of flour 100. 
Thus as they make the catties larger or smaller, counting them at the 
rate of from 144 to 18} taels, also they have taels of two or three kinds ; 
for example, 19 taels of the sema ping are equal to 20 of the shui kwan 
ésing, that is to say, the weights come to be conventional; but Europeans 
always bargain for piculs of 100 catties, of the custom-house of Shanghai, 
alae is the same as that of Canton. This however docs not prevent 4 
person making enquiries of the natives, im order to gain commercial in- 
formation from being misled. . 

The following is an additional notice of the Zeuss mentioned in the 
Shanghai report, as coming from the north. There was presented to the 
Agricultural and Horticultural Society of India ;— 

1. A small assortment of Chinese seeds, consisting of peas, maize, 
cypress, &e.—Presented by H. Torrens, Esq., on behalf of Capt. H. 
bigge. 

Iu his communication, forwarding these seeds, Capt. Bigge makes the 
following remarks in regard to one description of pea. 

“Of the esculents the large white pea is deserving of this notoriety, 
that it forms the staple of the trade of Shanghai or nearly so, to the as- 
tonishing amount of 10 millions of dollars, or 24 millions of sterling. 
This I give on the authority of the Rev. Mr. Medhurst of Shanghai, 
and Mr. ‘Thom, H.M. Consul at Ningpo. The peas are ground ina mill, 
and then pressed, in a somewhat complicated, though, as usual in China, 
a most eficient press, by means of wedges driven under the outer parts 
of the frame work with mallets. No description would suffice without 
drawing. The oil is used both for eating and burning, more tor the lat- 
ter purpose, however, and the cake packed like large Gloucester cheeses, 
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or small grindstones in circular shape, is distributed about China im every 
direction, both as food for pigs and buffaloes, as also for manure.— 
Honkgong Register. 

(To be continued.) 
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Harsour oF ReFuGe aT St. MICHAELS. 


Tue advantage of a Refuge Harbour at St. Michaels, for ships in dis- 
tress, however small, would be no less acknowledged by the owners of 
the local coasting craft, than of merchant ships generally, in their voy- 
ages across the Atlantic. The Azores have been the occasional resort of 
shipping, (and the different islands of the group visited, according as 
wind and weather permitted,) to whose leaky state even the temporary 
shelter of high land, where a few repairs could be made, was an object 
of the utmost importance. But the proportion which the number of 
such ships has borne to the vast traffic of the central Atlantic, is so much 
smaller than the average number ascertained by the Books of Insurers 
to be in distress, that it can scarcely be doubted that, whenever they 
would be kept afloat by the labour of their crews, the masters have pre- 
ferred the prosecution of their voyage with uncertainty of the consequen- 
ces of further bad weather, to the risk of being caught on a lee shore in 
one of the open ports of the Azores. And, it is not surprising that the 
greater part of the ships which have sought shelter in the islands have 
been wrecked there, or condemned and broken up. 

The chief town of St. Michaels had for many years possessed a little 
basin of about two acres area, which having an easy entrance of one 
hundred feet width, and eight or ten feet depth of water, had been used 
ag a repairing dock, and a shelter by ships of small draft, or larger ones 
which had been lightened. But an extraordinary rise of water m Decem- 
ber 1839, accompanied by a southerly gale of wind, broke down the 
massive seaward wall, and filled half the basin with sand and stones. As 
this accident put a stop to the winter trade of the coasters, great exer- 
tions were made by parties most concerned to effect the re-construction 
of the wall, and the clearing of the basin. An estimate was made and 
subscriptions set on foot for the purpose, but after several fruitless appeals 
to the patriotism of the wealthy inhabitants, and attempts to enlist the 
aid of Government effectually towards its attainment, the project was 
virtually abandoned. It has now been resumed by the Acting Gover- 
nor of the district, and the work of repair commenced, the dimensions of 
the old basin being somewhat enlareed. 

The pier will be constructed of dovetailed cut stone of ten yards 
breadth, having a deep foundation in a narrow reef of rocks, which sepa- 
rated a great part of the basin from the sea. The building stone and 
foundation reef are both of a hard heavy and compact lava, and promise 
the greatest strength and durability to the work. The area of the basin 
when finished will be about eleven square yards, with an uniform depth 
of water of fifteen feet, and capable of holding, with room to prevent col- 
lision, twenty vessels of two hundred tons burthen. 

The entrance will be forty yards wide, and its diameter, at right an- 
gles with a line pointing to the S.E., so that a vessel running for the 
basin with a S.W. wind, the only ordinary bad wind of the port, will 
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: have it directly om the beait, which will lessen her Jee way, making her 


steer more easy, ‘dnd facilitate her admission into the-basin.' In this way 


‘vessels ran for the old basin, and got safely in ;. and, as the entrance of 


‘ the new will be--wider, the point of the pier thrown more te seaward, and 


~ 


buoys and rings placed in situations proper for warping, the facilities 
for running into the basin in bad weather, and hauling in, in good, will 


‘be greater than formerly. 


The work having been commenced, and twelve of the 120. yards: of 
the pier’s length constructed, it may be hoped that no delays will meet 
its accomplishinent. The present estunate of the whole cost is £3,000, 
of which, that of the pier, judging from the actual outlay on the part 


' finished, will be £2,200. The deepening it is computed will cost £900, 


and the facing of the internal parts and other contingencies, will, per- 
haps be £500, and it may, therefore, be expected that the estimate will 
not be exceeded by more than £500 or £600. , 

To meet this demand, for £3,600, private subscriptions will be made 
to the amount, probably, of £600. A sum of £540 annually set aside 
from the local revenues for public works, will be taken from the receipts 
of the present year, and the remainder, the Portuguese government will 
be required to grant, out of the surplus local revenues. 

On the last resource depends the completion of the basin, but as the 
Means are not wanting, and it is the interest of the government to for- 
ward the work, no doubt is entertained that it will not be delayed. 

With respect to the ability to make the required grant, I need only 
state that the average annual revenue and expenditure of St. Michacls 
are as stated in the following table, and that there is an annual surplus 
of £11,400 at the disposal of the government. 


Receipts. EXPENDITURE. 
Customs ; : ; £10,000 | Internal Government £2,000 
Tithes ; : ; 14,000 | Marine ‘ : ‘ ‘ 400 
Conventual Properties =. 7,000 | Church and Justice ' 9,000 


Tax on Wine and Meat. 1,000 | Finance ‘ ‘ é 2,000 
Ditto on Transfer of Property 1,800 | Military : : . 10,000 
Other sources : : 1,000 | Surplus ; : » 11,400 


eS ee ee 


£54,800 £34,800 


ees PNAS CATT 


The interest with which the Portuguese government must regard the 
work, rests generally on its utility to the internal commerce of the Azores, 
its probable encouragement of a foreign trade, and their desire to promote 
the welfare of one of the most wealthy, peaceable, and loyal provinces 
belonging to the crown. m 

As a political party the present ministry may be glad to seize an occa- 
sion which has hitherto been neglected, of conferring a great benefit, at 
no sacrifice, on this part of the empire, and of thus rendering their ad- 
ministration popular, and giving force to thew organs in this island. 
In a community necessarily small, where the total population does not 
exceed 80,000 persons, and the nearly equally divided ministerial and 


, anti-ministerial parties must reinforce their influence by appeals to public 


interests, it is uscful to possess, on the eve of the approaching general 
parliamentary election, the present opportunity of doing good ; and it is 
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not likely that it will be thrown away. The influence of the ministerial 
party has been much benefitted, by the residence here of the present 
acting governor, Mr. Continho de Albergario, who came here last year 
as secretary for the district, and now acts in the higher capacity dunng 
the absence of the governor, a deputy in the Cortes. 

His energy, abilty, and zeal for the public good have been more than 
once stnkingly exemplified ; and as the author, and active promoter of 
the plan now carrying out, for making the new basin, he affords to the 
district another proot of the judicious selection made by the ministry, and 
another recommendation of their general policy. 

Although this reasoning more entirely regards local interests, it has a 
direct reference to those of British trade. Without the aid of the Portu- 
guese Government the basin will not be completed, aud the traffic of 
British shipping in those seas is too considerable not to make this small 
basin an object of some importance to British mariners and merchants. 
Taking the average number of British ships bound outwards to, and home- 
wards from, ports lying between Charleston in North, and Buenos Ayres 
im South America, and those bound homewards from ports round the 
Capes of Good Hope and Horn, there are about 7,500 ships with 90,000 
seamen, and cargoes of the value of £55,000,000 annually, passing near 
the Azores. Many of these ships are of too great draught of water for 
‘the basin, which will not be deepened to more than 15 feet, the general 
depth at low water outside; but for vessels of this draught or less, it will 
be a safe harbour of refuge, and its completion will remove the ground 
of the long standing complaint, that there is no safe port for repairs be- 
tween the West Indies and the British Channel. 

British Consulate, St. Michaels, 

February 24th, 1845. 
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THe Mercuant SERVICE. 


I HAVE been led to offer a few remarks on the Merchant Service, know- 
mg that you and your readers are much interested in this important 
subject. 

We cannot reasonably expect that the officers generally of the Mer- 
chant Service will be either talented or respectable, until they are better 
remunerated for their arduous duties, and a change for the better is 
established in the laws relating thereto. Boys who have received a liberal 
education, have a decided aversion to the way in which they are restrained 
to live,—in dark forecastles, with illiterate men, and forgetting thereb 
politeness, and a regwarity of habit and character previously seh | 

Many have an unsubdued craving for a sailor’s life, and will not on 
any account believe that the privations to be endured afloat are half so 
severe as represented by those of long experience. Generally young, they 
cannot be expected to take into consideration the prospects which are 
before them, whether or not there is a possibility of ever arriving at the 
head of their profession, or whether, if they become good seamen, there 
is any hope of their being commanders of vessels, in which they can be 
interested, or in which they are only appointed, with a monthly salary. 
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ALB THE MERCHANT SERVICE. 


Numbers there are, discontented with their pursuits on shore, and know- 
ing. little of the hardships, and the unpleasant duties to be performed, in 
Opposition to their refined ideas, resolve to launch on the ocean. . There 
are others who enter on board London East India ships, as midshipmen, 
and, paying a premium, do not undergo the same treatment as apprenti- 
ces, being considered young gentlemen; when spoken to by the crew, 
Mr. is prefixed to their names, as well as other marks of respect. A 
berth is appropriated to them in the after steerage, and they are consigned 
to the care of the third and fourth officers: in short, generally these 
youngsters are expected to occupy the station of mates, and in a few 
years assume command of the mercantile fleets of Great Britain. All of 
these, except midshipmen, are so admirably treated upon in the three last 
numbers of the Nautical, that it would be presumption attempting a 
clearer elucidation of the subject. 

. It is generally considered that ship-owners acquire more wealth if they 
pay low salaries, and are as economical as possible in sailing their vessels. 
This being the case, men of talent and experience, who would exert them- 
selves in the cause of seamen, and be the admiration of the Merchant 
Service, are compelled, after a few years, to resign their command, and 
to seek a subsistence in pursuits which will easily obtain a. better reward, 
and afford better means for the support of their families. Very many in 
the prime of life thus leave their profession, who, by an increase of their 
salaries, would much rather continue in command; at the same time 
would instruct and discipline their crews in a manner which would ren- 
der seamen worthy of the name, and also impress upon them a spirit of 
affection, instead of the too frequent and vulgar manner of compelling 
instant obedience by taking the Lord’s name in vain. From the fore- 
going cause, it appears that the Merchant Service is deprived of men, 
valuable to that service from conducting their ships in such an exemplary 
manner, as to let the crews feel that they are interested in the welfare of 
those under command. _ Illiterate, unsteady, and inexperienced men, are 
now too often appointed to command, so that misery to families, mutiny, 
and shipwreck, are the awful and heart-rending results. 

. To ahaa the little regard which some owners evince to their captains, 
I will narrate an instance which lately transpired in one of the principal 
ports of Great Britain. The owner having a friend more experienced in 
maritime affairs than he was, requested him to obtain a master who could 
be entrusted to cross the Atlantic, in a fine vessel of about 600 tons. In 
conformity with the owner’s wish, his friend was the means of appointing 
8 person, who, eight years previous had served as chief mate in a respect- 
able employ, since which he had been sailing from other ports in England, 
unknown and forgotten by many of his former patrons. A man of 
thought and judgment would naturally make inquiries from the man’s 
late employers concerning his character, &c., &c.; being satisfied under 
that head, he might be chosen commander with far more credit to 
himself, and satisfaction on the part of the owner. This was not the pru- 
dent course pursued by the owner’s friend: knowing that the person he 
reeommended was considered, eight years before, suitable for a commander, 
and had occupied that station for some time, the owner’s assistant did not 
oonsider it essential to enquire about his conduct from many sources 
where his transactions could have been easily ascertained. .The before- 
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mentioned ‘assistant, delighted at the prospect of itroducmg s man to thé” 
ownrer’s notice, good looking, and at first sight respectable, rashly pre-' 
sented him to the owner. To all appearance being a man of sober and: 
peaceable habits, the owner is much gratified, and without attemptmg te: 
obtain accurate mformation of his past conduct, resolved appointing him 
cummander. oy es) 

‘ The new master is sober during the day, until the ship is nearly ready. 
for sea. He is then to be seen, even before ten o'clock in the morning;! 
pacing the deck with a stately air, scarcely able to transact his affairs ;° 
the traits of inebriety are distinctly visible in his countenance. Now & 
man studying his own welfare, the interest of society, the respectability 
of his vessels, andthe Merchant Service generally, would, without hesita-' 
tion, have discharged this person from his employ. Such were not the 
prudent views of the ship-owner. Disreputable to those concerned, the 
man, known as an inveterate drunkard, was still permitted to retam his 
command. An hour before sailing the vessel was at the dock-gates, but 
the captain is not on board; the pilot receives orders from the owner’s 
assistant, to bring the ship to anchor in the river, because there is no 
master. When the ship is about to be brought to an anchor, the captain, 
overcome by excessive intoxication, made his appearance on board with 
the steward, and had a minute’s conversation with the pilot. A steamer 
is immediately hailed, the ship is soon under tow, proceeding to sea as ex- 
peditiously as possible. It afterwards appeared that the master when 
going on board with the broker’s clerk, was met by the owner, who asked 
the clerk for the papers, to see if all was right, and acquainting the captam 
that he was discharged, proceeded with his friend in quest of another 
commander. 

In the mean time, the dismissed master took advantage of the owner’s 
absence, went on board, and ordered the pilot to proceed to sea, but by 
some means, about half an hour afterwards, news was conveyed to the 
owner, that the captain was running away with the ship. Toone F 
he sent a small boat after the ship, but perceiving that this was of no avail, 
pursued her in a powerful steamer. In the course of two hours the 
steamer was alongside of her prize, her helm is put down, she 1s soon 
under the guidance of the pursuer, and towed to her intended anchorage 
m the river. The former captain was so intoxicated that he could not 
interfere in the matter; and he was on board an hour after the ship 
was bronyht to an anchor, carousing as long as any porter could be pro- 
eured. | 

From this it is apparent that a master was chosen who might be qualt- 
fied for command in some points ; at the same time, his insatiable crav- 
ing after intoxicating liquors, caused him to be rejected as & person not 
adequate to fulfil the heavy responsibilities of a ship-master. For thrs 
all officers should be well prepared, before they undertake that important 
station, when property, and the lives of fellow creatures are alike exposed 
to the furv‘of the elements, frequent insobriety and incompetent Judgment. 

This alone is sufficient to exemplify to all interested in the election of 
commanders, that, whatever men have been some years previous, it is 
‘also requisite to enquire what they are at present, so that their confidence 
si be relied upon, and not, what is too often the case, trusting to good 
tuck m their appointments. os . 
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This owner did not thus wisely resolve for the future to select. his.eom-. 
manders. In perplexity, again relying on his former friend, a man is 

appointed entirely through his medium, and the ship sails with her new. 
captain, 24 hours after the discharged master had vainly attempted com- 

mencing a passage across the Atlantic without the ship’s papers. It is 

absurd to suppose that a man could be elected commander in so short a 

period, without being fully aware that he was occupying a station for 

which, on the onset he was not adequate. 

Had the steamer been detained an hour longer on the day previous, 
the runaway ship would have been in such a position that the steamer 
could not have reached her. It is superfluous for me to represent the 
difficulties to be overcome, had this ship spoken a man-of-war, or when 
she arrived in a distant clime. Suffice it to say, that similar examples 
ought to be the guidance of owners in the selection of their officers, if: 
they are ever desirous that their ships and crews should excel in all good 
qualities, and be the pride and admiration of the world. 

Such, I am fearful, at present, are not the aspiring views of the En- 
glish ship-owners; with vessels well insured, hearts indurated by the 
continual repetition of the awful calamities annually befalling so many 
of our merchant vessels, their exclusive attention is di towards the 
most efficient means of acquiring wealth; and not studying the interest 
of the kind-hearted, and much neglected officers and seamen, by whose 
indefatigable exertions they derive so many earthly advantages. 

AN OBSERVER. 
(To be continued.) 

[We heard the other day of the master of a merchant ship, whose nautical 
history is brief enough. He was a little at sea in his early days, afterwards 
became a horse-dealer and auctioneer, failed in that, got into a steamer, as 
second or third mate, was turned out of her, and by inspiration became sea- 
man and navigator enough to command a merchantman; was put out of one, 
after one voyage, but being rather in debt to her owners, in hopes of his 


working it out, they gave him another inferior one; in both instances taking 
care to put in a trustworthy mate to nurse him. ] 





Bermopa Acrips. 

Srr.—I observe that my old friends the Bermudians complain, (perhaps 
with some show of reason,) that whilst the Government obtains the sup- 
ply of lime and lemon-juice, for the use of the Royal Navy from Italy, 
their lemons are rotting under the trees. Are they sure that a little of 
the fault, if it be one, does not rest with themselves ? They must not, 
like spoiled children, wait until they are invited to exertion for their own 
good, but be vigilant, and attract notice by zealous activity. The moun- 
tain will not come to the traveller, but he has the alternative of going to 
it; and so, if it be his desire to rise, by putting his “best leg foremost,” 
he not only conquers his indolence, but accomplishes his desire. 

The Government, however, has not been unmindful of them, they 
ought to be sensible of that, and not indulge in rebukes but rouse them- 
selves to action, and try what they themselves can do. A door has been 
seen to them in the free port of Hamilton, whereby they may turn to 

vantage whatever of commercial spirit exists in their nature, as far as 
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their means ‘will admit; other matters, I find are in progress, which will 
aid that spirit and those means. And, as I am not unmindful of old 
times, and have ‘‘stood up for them,” I may be excused the liberty of 
suggesting to them to commence the operation of converting their acid 
fruit'into the tob of lemon, by the simple process (cut into slices and 
exposed to the sun,) followed by the West Indians. If they will do this, 
bottle the inspissated juice, and send it to England, they may depend 
upon a ready sale for as much as they can produce, provided the price 
be moderate. The article does not deteriorate from being kept, and the 
lemon traders could not compete with the producers of rob on that ac- 
count. That is obvious enough, so now I have shown them the goal, I 
should rejoice to see them make the start and win the race. Exertion is 
better than complaint at any time. 

Imay remark, en passant, that the lime, or lemon juice used in the 
navy is mixed with a certain proportion of vitriolic acid; (it is not pure 
citric, as supposed, ) to preserve it from “‘mothering” ; the rob, being the 
essence, does not require the mixture. In Jamaica I have seen also the 
rob of coffee, and of cayenne. [ also learn that the Paisley operation 
has conmmenced in the entrance to St. George’s harbour, and that it is 
progressing gradually to a favourable result. I am glad of this, for when 
the channel is freed from obstructions, the harbour will become the 
‘“< beau ideal” of secure ports, and be of great aaa! to our ships of war. 

am, &c., 
To the Editor, &c. THE RAMBLER. 


THe Raven IsLAnps. 


Hall of Commerce, Threadneedle Street, July 11th, 1845. 
Sre.—Having as I believe very narrowly escaped being cut off by sava- 
ges or pirates, at the Raven Islands, in February, 1841, it appears to 
me that the “Notes during a run from Port Jackson to Hong-kong, in 
H.M.S. Vestal, 1844,” as they appear in a leading article of the Nau- 
tical Magazine for the last month, are calculated, unwittingly, to 
assist in entrapping merchant vessels at those islands, and deeming the 
thing of sufficient importance, I beg to tender all the information in my 
power, to enable you to judge of the facts and circumstances ; and theré= 
fore my log book, for the sake of the remarks made therein at the time, 
and also a pencil sketch illustrative of the sort of traps and decoys used 
to entice the ships’ company are at your service, or at the service of any 
one you may be pleased to appoint to meet me at any time. 

I an, &c., 
To the Editor, &c. E. P. Gopsy. 


[The foregoing will serve to put seamen on their guard, until we receive 
the further information which it promises. ] 


=~ 


Port Louis.—Falkland Islands. 


Brig Hebe, Rio de Janeiro, May 1st, 1845. 
Sm.—It being of importance that the situation and present circumstances 
of the chief settlement at the Falkland Islands, should be more generally 
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known amongst the commanders of merchant ships, trading to thd ‘Paci 
fic, and having frequently visited them myself lately, I am induced to 
send a few notices respecting them to your valuable Magazine. 

Port Lous, Berkley Sound, on the East Falkland, has for somb years 
heen the residence of the officer in charge, and the place resorted to by. 
ships when in distress, or, in want of supplies ; but, upon the islandsbeingy 
made a British Colony in 1843, it was deemed expedient for the greater: 
convenience of shipping to establish the seat of government on the south, 
side of a harbour (the Jackson harbour of the chart, and now named. 
Stanley Harbour,) which communicates with Port William by an open- 
ing 900 feet wide. a 

Accordingly in July last His Excellency the Governor removed the 
establishment from Port Louis, and nearly all the settlers having fol 
lowed, a little town is springing up, a portion of the interior has been 
surveyed, and the public buildings, notwithstanding the want of labours 
severely felt, are steadily advancing. ; 

One wing of a very neat and substantial government house is already 
finished, also temporary barracks for the detachment of royal sappers and 
miners forming the guard, some storehouses, forge, carpenters’ ee &e. 

The great value of the position of this colony to ships receiving dam- 
age off Cape Horn, or in want of ed is evident from the fact that 
two brigs, the Venture and Mauney, laden with valuable cargoes have 
recently put in very leaky, and had their cargoes transhipped to their 
respective destinations, which otherwise would, in all probability, have 
foundered at sea. 

On my arrival in March last, there were four American whalers, re- 
freshing in Port William ; and one more arrived during my stay. 

Beef is at present twopence per lb., and supplied from a herd. of about 
700, kept on a tussac peninsula close by, for the use of the settlement 
and shipping. 

The survey of the whole of the islands by Captain Sullivan, in H.M.S. 
Philomel, is now completed, and it is to be hoped that the new charts 
will be soon before the public. 

The Barque Mary Gray was lately lost on Pebble Island, after being 
struck by a sea off Cape Horn, and coming through Falkland Straits, in 
search of a port to refit in, which would probably not have happened 
with a chart of the new survey on board. 

The present colonial establishment consists of his Excellency, Captain 
R. C. Moody, g.£., the Governor ; a magistrate, surgeon, chief surveyor, 
clerk in charge of stores, and a private secretary. A chaplain is daily ex- 

ected. . 

The settlers have been so much occupied during the last summer in 
erecting their dwellings, that no gardens have yet been formed, but the 
soil being favorable to the growth of cabbages, turnips, &¢., it may be 
expected that next summer there will be a good supply of vegetables, 

vols and pigs thrive well, and are fast increasing. ower | cae oa 

There is 14 feet at low water, just outside the kelp on both ades in 
Jackson harbour, up to the anchorage off the settlement, and the holding 
ground there, as well as in Port William, is every where of the best 
quality. Iam, &c., « pth Ss AE ae 

To the Editor, &c. C. T. ANDERSON, Master. 
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acca OF THE OFFICERS OF THE Royab Mau. STEAM 
_ | PackreT CoMPARKY. 


Hythe, near Southampton, July 10th, 1845. 
Sin.—I beg that cca will do me the favour to insert the enclosed set of 
examples, arranged by me for the examination of the officers of the Royal 
Mail Steam Packet Company, im your valuable Magazine, for the infor- 
mation of those applying for employment in the service ; also a form of 
passing certificate supplied by the company, shewing the qualifications 


required in each capacity. 
I am, &c., 
To the Editor, &c. Joun McDovcGat.t. 


EXAMPLES.. 
Required the Course, Distance, Difference of Latitude, Departure, 
Latitude and Longitude, by account, according to the following 


Log account :— 


Latitude, left 48° 39’ 00” N., Longitude, left 5° 15’ 00” W. 
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2.—Required the bearing and distance from lat. 48° 39’ 00” N., Jon. 
5° 15’ 00” W., to lat. 32° 43’ 54” N., and lon. 16° 38’ 12” W. 
3. —Required the bearing and distance from lat. 32° 43’ 54” N., lon. 16° 38’ 
12’, to lat. 32° 43’ 30” N., and lon. 79° 46’ 00” W. 
eA Ship sailed W'S. W. at the rate of eight knots an hour, in a current 
netting north 14 miles an hour; required the course and autauce made Boas 
in twenty-four hours. ; : . 
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» .. “%$240n 4th Jone, 1846, lat. by observation 48° 39 00” here by 
chronometer 5° 15’ 0” W.; on 5th June, lat. by observation 45° 45’ 18” N., 
- and long. by chronometer 7° 12’ 6” W., but by account the lat. is 45° 39’ 47” 
_N., and long., 7° 28’ 6” W., by the course steered, and distance given by the 
Patent log, the error of which had been previously ascertained, and the local 
attraction of the compass 3° towards the ship's head; variation by account, 
25° 15’ W., required the set and drift of the current. 
6.—On 11th June, 1846, at 10h. Om. a.m., steering N.N.E. 4 E., and going 
at the rate of 84 knots, north end of Union Island, bore S.E. } E., and west 
end of Bequia, bore N.E. 3 N., at Oh. 80m. p.m., north end of Union Island, 
bore S. W., and west end of Bequia bore E.b.S. } S.; required the set and 
drift of the current. | ei 
7.—On 5th June, 1846, at 12h. Om. a.m. made Portland Bill, bearing N.E., 
distant seven leagues, it being the flood tide, setting E.S.E. two miles an 
hour, and the ship running at the rate of eight knots; what course must I 
steer, and what distance must I run to arrive at the Needles. — 
8.—On 9th June, 1846, at 3h. 30m. p.m., steering S.W. by compass, and 
going eight knots, observed Ilheo de Serra, bearing west, and at 6h. Om.?.M. 
it bore N.W.; required the distance from Dheo de Serra at both positions, 
and the lat. and long. of the ship. 
9.—What bright stars will pass the meridian betwcen 11h. Om. P.M., on the 
6th, and 2h. Om. a.m, on the 7th June, 1846, and the times of their passage 
over the meridian. 
10.—On 6th June, 1846, in long. 9° 30’ 0” W., the observed meridian alti- 
tude of the sun's LL was 69° 26’ 00”, the height of the eye above the level 
of the sea was 22 feet; required the latitude. 
11.—On 6th June, 1846, in long. 10° 0’ 0” W. the oberved meridian alti- 
tude of the moon’s L.L., (south of the observer,) was 36° 8’ 0”, the height of 
the eye above the level of the sea was 23 fect; required the latitude. 
12.—On 7th June, 1846, at 8h. 15m. p.m., the observed meridian altitude 
of Spica, (south of the observer) was 46° 5’ 00", the height of the eye above 
the level of the sea was 23 feet; required the latitude. 
13.—On 8th June, 1846, at 10h. Om. Os. p.m., in long. 15° 4’ 0” W., the 
altitude of the pole star was 33° 44’ 00”, the height of the eye above the 
level of the sea was 23 feet; required the latitude. 
14.—On 5th July, 1846, at 11h. 4m. 26s., in lat., by account, 49° 30’ 00” 
N., and long. 12° 0’ 00” W., the true altitude of the sun was 61° 32’ 0”; re- 
quired the latitude. 


(To be continued.) 
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THE subject of Hurricanes seems at length to be making its way among 
seamen, and their laws (thanks to the exertions of Redfield and his fol- 
lowers) as far as concerns the safety of ships are beginning to be under- 
stood. There is left, however, a wide field for philosophy to enquire to 
respecting their origin, and the great agency by which the extraordinary 
_phenomena are produced, that are regularly developed by them. Hitherto 
speculation has been busy on these subjects, but with more success have 
rules been laid down by which they may be avoided, than a theory 
established respecting their origin. The Atlantic and Indian Ocean, and 
China Sea have afforded data for investigation. We shall now record 
one from the log of H.M.8. Favorite, in the Pacific, as it 18 yet a ques- 
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v eon’whether they prevail equally in this as in the other.seas we have 
' 4 mentioned, and -whether they observe the same laws therein... .. -.; 
riday, Dec. 16, 1842. 
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5 set driver. 
6°15 set rls, maintpmt, tpgalstd 
8 set lower stud sail, down jib. 
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ters repairing ladders, &c. 
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to E., one mile off shore. 

9 sent boats on shore, tacked as 
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11 up boats. 
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19) [Wb.S $S.! E.N.E: 7 jO.2R., Pw, 1:45 in maintopgallant sails, 
a 9 3rd reef fore & mizen, 2nd main 

9 tapsail, split mainsail, 3:30 

§ S.W. ll | 2K, topgallant yards, and masts and 
5| Head South shortened all sail to fore and 
G to S.W. 11 |O0.2R. main etaysail and main trysail, 
iW .b S.toW.b.N. 12 |2R. sent small sails, &c. on deck, 
B|\W.N.W.toN.W+ S.b.W.{ 12 | 2R. 5 30 carried away main staysail 
9 | Head shipped water, battened down. 

10 N.W. 6°30 first gig lost, man drowned 


7 jib blew to pieces, split driver. 
2 C. 30 set fore and main stagaails. 
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orce.| Wr. i Remarks: Sun. Dec. 18, 1842. | 
a eee a ee 
am. 3°30 set close reefed main 
topsail and reefed foresail. 

4 wore ship. 4°30 set trebl 
reefed fore and mizen topsails, 
out 4th of main, Set courses & 
toretop mast staysail. 

8°30 fidded topgallant masts, out 
reef of driver and set it, bent & 
set jib 
11°30 mustered at quarters, out 
3rd reefs of topsails. 
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5°30 mustered at quarters, shiftd 
mainsail. 
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. A Sartor’s Apvice To H1s Son, on entering the Royal Navy. 
(Continued from p. 262.) 


| Lerrer VI. 
Professional Qualifications. 

It will be your great duty, and it should be the first object in all your pur- 
suits to obtain as much information on every subject connected with your. 
profession, as your health and opportunities may permit. Your future dis- 
tinction, jf not entirely, in a great measure must depend on your superior 
attainments in these various branches of knowledge; and although influence, 
or fortuitous success may contribute to your early promotion, it will not only 
be highly commendable in you, but it will be so much the more expected that 
you strengthen and embellish your mind with those valuable attainments 
which constitute the scientific officer in public, and the accomplished gentle- 
man in private life. When prospects of laudable ambition are no longer open 
tg you, should your career be retarded by sickness, accident, diappointment, , 
or neglect, you will find such acquirements a never-failing source of consola- 
tion; and should it be your fate to terminate your days in undistinguished 
retirement, (whether your past meritorious exertions may have been appre-. 
ciated or not,) your proficiency in knowledge will bring you the agreeable and 
sstisfactory resources of present occupation, and unassuming self-respect. 

ship, simply considered, is much undervalued by young officers, but, 
it is the foundation of a comprehensive intelligence, uniting all the valuable 
materials which constitute a good officer. Until you knowevery minute and 
complicated part of the machine which you navigate ; until you are thoroughly 
acquainted with the principle of working a ship, and the practical phrases 
made use of for that purpose, in your own and in foreign languages, (especially 
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in Freneh;) uhtil you possess a knowledge of the vast science of aatrotiothy, 48. , 
far as is necessary to navigation; until you are well informed in geography, | 
the theory of the tides, the use of the globes, the principles of fortification, 
and the application of artillery ; until you are conversant with the history of 
the celebrated seamen of former times, particularly those of your own country, | 
such as Blake, Cook, Nelson, and others, with the nature of moral and social 
institutions, as they relate to personal and civil rights, as well as to public 
systems of political and military jurisprudence ; and until you fully understand | 
that code of discipline by which your professional views and conduct must be 
entirely regulated, you cannot be considered a thorough seaman. This is 
seamanship in its most comprehensive signification, : 

The first rudiments of it you will acquire by your own observation, and by 
questioning the old seamen whenever any evolution is performed; such as - 
heaving up the anchor, making, and shortening sail, tacking, wearing, lying to. 
mooring, and unmooring, &c.; all of which are included in practical seaman-_. 
ship. The theory of it must be acquired by study and application under the | 
echoolmaster; and if the boatswain, gunner, ai carpenter are respectable 
meen, and you behave to them with civility, they will each readily instruct 
7 in their several duties of rigging, gunnery, and ship-building. A thorough 

cnowledge of navigation will enable you to conduct a ship to any part of the . 
globe, with the assistance of astronomy ; geography will show you before hand | 
the place you are going to visit, history will inform you of all important events | 
relating to it, and an acquaintance with languages will enable you to converse 
with the natives, and in a t degree to ascertain whether that which you © 
have read of them, and their country be true. in 

In the distant places which you will visit, you will see a great variety of 
fortifications, artillery, ships and boats variously constructed, and adapted te 
peculiar properties of local situation, climate, or otherwise. In the respect 
of the latter, you will find that the Norwegian launches from behind his rocks, 
and braves a stormy sea in a little yawl fastened together with wooden pegs; 
the islander of the Pacific guides the incredible velocity of his cane-built 
prow, half immersed in water; and the Coromandel pilot is perpetually over- 
whelmed in his flexible mascula boat, ere he can pass the furious breakers 
which are incessantly washing his shore. From a knowledge of the construc- 
tion and properties of your own vessel, you will be enabled to form an opinion of 
the inferior or superior qualities of the respective varieties you may meet with. 
For instance, the Dutch, (once the second, and vigorously disputing tobe the 
first maritime power of Europe,) have made the slowest advances in the 
modern improvement of naval architecture. Why is this? you will ask: the 
answer is, “Because they are under local disadvantages, and their com-_ 
merce and naval celebrity have been on the decline for more than a century. 
Their harbours are shallow and of intricate navigation, consequently their 
vesscls, both of war and trade, are flat, short, and bulky; easily wrecked, but 
ineapable of velocity m progressive sailing. They owe their decline to the 
nautical enterprize and commanding resources of Great Britain. Russia and 
America present a different picture; they are states advancing in naval 
strength, why? Because they are empires advancing in knowledge, courting 
every improveient, and possessing resources in embryo, of which other nations 
are devoid.: It would lead me into too long a discussion to elucidate this_ 
last assertion, we will therefore rescrve it for a future discussion. I merely. 
giaitced at these two instances in order to lay before you a mode of exercisin 
your ‘mind, by applying to its spontaneous suggestions the terms why an 
wherefore. 


! 


etry’ and ‘trigonometry will enable you, with practical precision, to_ 
ascertain the clevation of distant or contiguous objects; the breadth of chan-7 
nels, the demarcation of fortified places, the most sccure method of approach-, 
ing. attacking, carrying, or retiring from hostile batteries; and to penetrate. 
with ah-accurate perception, into a variety of physical operations peculiar to 
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the element on which you are about to proceed, of which many around you 
will be entirely ignorant, and little disposed to be otherwise. 

A general insight of moral and political institutions, especially those of 
your own country, will induce you to examine the fabrics of foreign jurisdic- 
tion. An acquaintance with the liberal constitution under which it is your 

ood fortune to have been born, will enlarge your discrimination of this sub- 
ject, and enable you to form perspicuous comparisons with others; to ascer- 
tain whether their inhabitants are more free and happy than your own coun- 
trymen, whether their government is better consolidated, and its vast and 
complicated machinery better conducted than at home; whether the mass of 
ple are more ingenious, honest, discreet, moral, or benevolent; or whether 
on the contrary, they are more proud, profligate, disorderly or voluptuous ; 
more reserved and sincere in their manners and address, or more insinuating 
and agreeable. On a slight, superficial survey of national characteristics, you 
will suppose the Frenchman to be frivolous and loquacious ; the Spamard, 
haughty and vindictive; the German, wrapped in silent, phlegmatic sensibility ; 
the Portuguese, hardy and active; the Dutchman, boorish and avaricious, yet 
hospitable; the Swede, open, honest, and simple; the Dane, steady and tem- 
perate; the Pole, active, ferocious, and high-minded; the Russian, sturdy, 
and ill-informed, yet inquisitive; the Italian, subtle, and sanguinary; the 
Turk, co us, sedate, and sensual; the Orientalist, superstitious, and 
simple; the Irishman, gay, volatile, and gallant; the Scotchman, cautious, 
and faithful; the Englishman reserved, enterprising, and sincere. Such gene- 
ral classification you must not imagine to include any whole population; it 
may indicate the prevalent feature, but you will find that birth, education, 
and circumstances, produce among the same people gradations of character 
as infinitely various as even their stature and physiognomy. 

It is essentially necessary that you should understand the principles of 
naval architecture, not only for the purpose of fixing in your memory a nomen- 
clature of the various parts in the construction of a ship, but also that you 
may know their utility and application. 

This important science has, as yet, been but very imperfectly investigated 
in the English language, and the best works on it have been written in French. 
When you are on shore on leave, instead of filling up your time by lounging 
about among the idle or dissipated, visit the dock-yards and arsenals, to which 

our uniform will always obtain you admission. Besides the advantages of 
information that you will gain there, it will be a far more amusing spectacle 
to witness the busy scene of docking, repairing, and undocking of ships, than 
the listless at! of a crowd, whose ambition is to display the fashion of 
their uniform. Nothing can be more gratifying to an intelligent bcy than the 
arrangement and dispatch of the multifarious branches of mechanism for- 
warded in our great seaports. He may there inspect the manufacture of 
every article belonging to his ship; ropes, sails, anchors, cables, blocks, masts, 
yards, rudders, oars, boats, &c. He may there sce vessels of every dimension, 
from a lighter to a first-rate ship, in various stages of forwardness. The first 
elongation of the keel, the gradual elevation of the timbers, and the final pro- 
cess of planking, decking, painting and launching; vast supplics of timber, 
store-houses filled with cordage, and all the apparatus of a ship’s furniture 
constantly being consumed; shot, cannon, powder magazines; the various 
ofhces for conducting the detail of business, its method and celcrity, with a 
variety of other objects: these will give him a comprehensive idea of the mag- 
nitude of naval affairs, of their importance to his country, and of the enormous 
expence attending its marine establishment. An acquaintance with these 
subjects will give him a great superiority over those gentlemen whose chief 
delight is in parading, and showing off their persons in the streets. 

To exhibit to you here a demonstration of the pressure of the succuinbent 
fluid upon the surfaces of immersed bodies, of the diffcrent modifications of 
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that pressure in acceleration or resistance, of its relationship to the diversifi- 
cation of the curved or rectilincar forms, would be premature, and above your 
present comprehension. Such abstract investigations must be reserved for 
your maturer intellect, as well as the whole combined opcration of the atmos- 
pheric and floating pressure on the hull, masts, yards, and sails of a ship in 
every situation of evolution, progressive sailing or unmanageable recumbency, 
when rudder, sails, or skill are of no avail; but an acquaintance with this 
branch of nautical science will explain to you many daily hidden phenomena, 
entirely hidden from the mere practical seaman, and will enable you to act 
on many emergencies, for which he would be utterly incapable to provide any 
remedy. Yet as the most efficient mode of acquiring and retaining knowledge 
depends upon initiating yourself into the elementary principles, the study of 
mechanics, (which you will see daily illustrated in the tackle, quoin, hand- 
spike, winch, capstan, &c.,) should precede that of naval architecture. 

The knowledge of the French language is so universal, that it is considered 
disereditable to a gentleman not to understand it, if he cannot speak it flu- 
ently. It is besides very useful in the navy, and Spanish and Italian may be 
considered next to it. As I before observed the best treatises in marine eci- 
ence are written in the former language, as Bouquer, Der Hamel, Lalande, &c. 
What you already know of Latin will be a great auxiliary to you in acquiring 
them, which, if you are so disposed, you will have many opportunities of doing. 
A good grammar and vocabulary of each, will be sufficient to ground you 
distinctly in their rudiments, and you must take advantage of every oppor- 
tunity while it is yet in your power, to improve that foundation, by request- 
ing foreigners to practice and correct you in their idiom and pronunciation. 

An acquaintance with those branches of human industry which constitute 
the riches of a state, is frequently undervalued by those whose pursuits are 
chiefly of a military nature; but as matter of information, a knowledge of the 
relative situation of arts, manufactures, and commerce in various quarters of 
the globe, will add an important and useful stock of intelligence to the officer’s 
mind. 

Avoiding speculative opinions as to the past or ultimate influence of a vast 
and increasing commerce on the manners, morals, or real happiness of man- 
kind, and the solid permanent power of a nation, it is sufficient for my pure 
pose to observe to you, that an insight to its present operation on the pros- 
perity of rival countries, is requisite and desirable. I do not mean that your 
mind should take a commercial bent, far from it. Poring over L.S.D. calcu- 
lations, for the sake of pecuniary accumulation, is as unsuitable for an officer 
as the neglect of them would be reprehensible in the counting-house clerk ; 
but as you will be engaged in a profession established to protect and to pro- 
mote every interest of your country, and especially its trade, it is in an en- 
larged signification that I wish you to know something of the nature of the 
great principles of commerce. The various foreign vessels which you may 
visit will elucidate your reading on the subject, anchorage in foreign parts 
will accurately and extensively increase your information, for it embraces 
innumerable considerations, port duties and rights, interior and exterior cus- 
toms, exercise, charter-registry, and rights of vessels, natural productions, 
export and import articles of a country, ingenuity of its artisans, mode, price, 
quantity, and quality of its manufactures, rates of exchange, general character 
ofits mercantile population, method of transacting business, and many more 
which I shall not here enumerate. 

_ Inthe ancient histories which you will read, especially of Greece, Rome, 
and Carthage, where striking examples of individual and general heroism are 
more frequently pourtrayed, than in the annals of remoter times, you will 
earn the power of that weapon, the sword, which you are destined to wicld ; 
you will learn the origin, nature, and necessary authority of laws, and the 
mighty capacity of the human mind to overcome vast difficulties by political 
sagacity alone. Philip of Macedon, his son, Alexander the Great, and Julius 
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Cassar, afford,-in-my opinion, the three greatest instances ofthe combisation; 
of the former with the latter in one person, which the reeords of history ‘af~ 
ford. In what ia denominated modern history, you will read of a display of 
the same ambitious passion for dominion oat conquest; as if no system of 
pure, self-denying religion had, in the interval, been revealed to mankind, and 
though the refinement of our immediate period has initigated the sanguinary 
attributes of war, it has hitherto done little to remove the causcs which pro- 
voke to inveterate hostility. 

It will therefore be your duty at all opportunities personally to inform your- 
self of the political and military strength of the countries which you visit, of 
the nature of their governments, and peculiar character of their legislature, 
diplomacy, and resources; of the discipline and tactics of their flects and ar- 
mies, the pilotage and extent of their harbours and coasts, the position and 
assailable points of their fortified places, the warlike genius, capacity, and 
physical character of their officers, troops, and seamen, and of their modes of 
manceuvre by land and sea. To collect into one form your intelligence upon 
these points, never enter too minutely into the detail of trifling matters; keep 
a journal, and insert all your observations in laconic and explicit terms; ex- 
ercise your memory frequently upon it, for however you may be taught to 
el pani war as an evil, it is often an unavoidable one, in which your dut 
will engage you, and where all the information you will gain, will better qualify 
you to act with distinction to yourself, and bencfit to your country, whose 
sword and bulwark is her navy. 


(To be continued.) 


Oe a tin 


AsoriGInaL Saitors.—Mr. Boyd has brought up with him from Twofold 
Bay a crew of Aboriginal seamen, who appear to be a finer and more intelli- 
gible race of men than any of the native tribes on this side of the continent. 
We congratulate Mr. Boyd on his successful application of aboriginal labour 
to the purposes of navigation. We have had the curiosity to make inquiries 
on board the Wanderer, respecting the habits, customs, and dispositions o€ 
these men, the result of which inquiries we lay before our readers:—Toby, 
the King, native name Budyimbree, the King of the Nullika blacks, whose 
country extends from the south side of ‘I'wofold Bay towards Cape How. 
The tribe, are a fine, bold, and manly race, and in a great measure, from living 
upon the coast, their habits are aquatic; and in their bark canoes they may 
be seen in the most boisterous weather, buffeting seas wherc a whale-boat 
can scarcely live. Their mode of fishing is very peculiar, showing not only 
great industry, but extraordinary power of vision, when using the wommora 
and spear, the latter of which they will throw for thirty or forty yards at fish 
a considerable distance beneath the water, rarely missing their aim, the spear 
aie penetrating right through the head. ‘They are remarkably useful 

uring the whaling season, and if only led on by a white person, form excellehy 
boats’ crewa. They are warlike and superstitious; if'a death occurs amongst 
them, they generally attribute it to some malign influence of a hostile ttitme; 
and the result is, that they are in repeated warfare. About twelve months 
ago they surprised the encampment of the Woolindilly blacks early: in the 
morning, and killed a great many. They make excellent stockmen,.and if 
properly treated, might be made very useful members of society; they have 
great powers of imitation, a natural turn for music, and acquire the English 
language with great facility; they have no belief in the Divine Being, but 
believe in transmigration, nor will any thing induce them to attack the grampas, 
for they believe these are their deceascd relations and friends. My. Bovd 
brought up King Toby and seven of his subjects, to assist in working the 
Wanderer from Twofold Bay to Sydney, and, having only three European 
suilors on board, found them extremely useful. Their daily request is to be 
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permitted to cote on shore to hear the band, and they seént highly pleased 
with the novelties of Sydney.— Australasian, April 8th. "to 


t 





Harsour or Reruce AT THE CAPE. 


14, Hackney Terrace, Hackney, June 26th, 1845. 

Sra.—If you have had under your notice the Cape of Good Hope Govern- 
ment Gazette, dated Jan. 10th, 1845, you would perceive that a commission 
had been previously appointed by the Governor of that Colony, to report 
unto him on the practicability, expense, &c., of making a safe and commodi- 
ous harbour in Table Bay; and that, that commission was composed of a 
military engincer-officer, a naval officer, a clergyman, and an editor of a news- 

aper, (bcing three landsmen, and one seaman.) You would also perccive in 
the same Gazette, that these gentlemen produced a plan for a harbour, which, 
mia BY their estimate, would cost £700,000! being the cost of fourteen 
74-gun ships. 
‘ "Now, as this mighty production, put forth by these commissioners, must 
ove an enormous abortion, and far worse than nothing toward promoting a 
rbour in that bay, I, therefore, take the liberty to transmit to you this, my, 
opinion of that report on this very important public question, to insert in your 
valuable Magazine, for the information, and critical notice, of the public that 
are more concerned in this matter than those commissioners. 

T also send to you, to make what use you please, my far more practicable and 
economical plans to this effect, and more useful in practice, according to the 
opinions of real practical men well acquainted with Table Bay, and the nature 
of the case ; with the view of bringing this desideratum again, as it was pre- 
vious to the issuing of that commission, within the reach of Hope. By my 
plans and reports, you will perceive how much I have laboured to promote 
this desirable object, and, I may add that, when no one who tried could at 
all devise any feasible plan (for this huge plan is only a modification of mine). 

Now, however, after a lapse of twenty years, these commissioners, instead 
of any way promoting this object, have produced a monster of a plan that 
must scare every ministry from examining what the thing is for a very long 
time. But, instead of that negation, (the commissioners’ report,) if the piers 
for a harbour there were to be formed of stones merely dropped in their pla- 
ees from the moveable projecting stages on which they would be wheeled 
from the quarries on the shore, and left to work their angles and interstices 
together, (for they are all naturally angular,) without even any placing by 
hand, excepting a little arrangement or packing of them above water, they 
would wedge so firmly together, and form such rough, but useful breakwaters 
as could not be afterwards moved by the surges of the seas, protected as my 
plan would be; and these would constitute as safe a harbour for ships, and 
the lives of their crews, wherein to shelter, as if these piers were to be as 
finely dressed, and costly put together as the piers have been at Ramsgate. 
Nay, that, for ships over ten feet draught of water, would be far safer than is 
this harbour. The insides of the rough breakwaters which I have suggested, 
should, however, be roughly walled above water, and piled for ships to lie 
against, especially the south one m the first instance, and its top levelled for 
the convenience of landing and shipping cargoes. If only thus much were to 
be done, (as I suggested twenty years since in my reports, and delineated on 
my plans,) it would be all that the case requires, and the greatest boon that 
was ever bestowed, or could be, on the British nation generally, at the Ca 
of Good Hope. But if this simplest of all plans, the least costly, and t 
most useful, be not attended to, surely a job of £700,000 cost, will never be 
sanctioned by any ministry in Table Bay; and, consequently, there never 
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will, probably, ‘beibny: shipvharbour ia-that wild bay. . That-huge: abortive 
dearth ae pe tend, more than all other obsfaclas, to. seal its-fate, ust- 
mine be adopted. Aud I may add, that those exposed ¢a..the danger, 
*who prefer.to have no harbour at all there unlesa it cost £700,000, are like 


we 


starving men that refuse food if it be not of the most costly kinds i051 yiduis 
‘T remaip &¢,,:5 id 
-'\ To the Editor, &c. si .iw. JROpERR, Auwex. 
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| Trax Trenauts.—By the new act 8th Victoria, cap. 12, teak wood, for ahip 
building purposes, is admitted, on importation into this countzy, free of duty. 
On a recent importation of a parcel of trenails, made of the teak wood, being 
used for the purpose of ship building, it has been decided, that though spliz 
and partially rounded at the corners, yet they could not be considered a 
manufactured article, as they would have to undergo a further process of 
rounding before they could be used for the purposes to which they are applied, 
and are therefore entitled to be admitted as “teak wood, for ship building 
purposes,” free of duty, under the act alluded to. From this and other in- 
stances of decisions with respect to the importation and admission of raw 
material, duty free, it is evident that there is an intention on the part of éhe 
revenue authorities to second, as far as practicable, the liberal intention ‘of 
Parliament with respect to the admission of raw material for the purposes of 
English manufacture.—Shipping Guzette. a 
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Tue Lrves or Sartors sAvepD BY SHarKs.—In the 7Vimes of the 11th 
instant some particulars were given relative to the upsetting of the slave 
schooner Felicidade, on board which the massacre of a prize crew had been 
perpetrated. That vessel was recaptured by the Star, and sent to Sicrta 
Leone, in charge of Lieut. Wilson and nine men. Whilst on the passage, 
during a heavy squall, the schooner went over, filled and sank, so as only to 
leave part of her bow-rail above water. When the squall passed, the whole 
of the crew were found clinging to the bowrail. 

Some expert divers attempted to extract provision from the vessel, but 
without success; and nothing but death stared them in the face, as the 
schooner was gradually sinking. Lieut. Wilson ascertained there were three 
common knives among the party, and it was resolved to make a raft of 
the main-boom and gaff, and such other floating materials as remained 
above water. These they secured by such ropes as could be cut and 
unrove from the rigging, and a small quantity of cordage was retained 
to make good any defects they might sustain by the working of the spars ; 
a small top-gallant-studding-sail was obtained for a sail, and upon this 
miserable float the ten persons made sail for the coast of Africa, distant 
200 mics, without rudder, oar, compass, provisions, or water. Being almost 
naked, and washed by every wave, their sufferings were very great. Famished 
for food and drink, scorched by a burning sun during the day, and chilled 
with cold during the night, they thus remained twenty days. Delirium and 
death relieved the raft of part of its lead of misery, two blacks were the first 
to sink under their sufferings. 

The question naturally suggests itself—how did the survivors support life ? 
Some persons would be almost afraid either to put the question, or hear the 
answer. There is nothing, however, to wound our feclings, but much to ad- 
mire in the admirable conduct of Lieut. Wilson and his men, during these 

_Anelancholy aud nuserable twenty days. Showers of rain occasionally fel) ; 
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they caught some water in their little sail, which they drank, and put some 
‘into a small keg that had floated out of the vessel. The sea was almost 
alwave breaking over the spars of the raft, which was surrounded by voracious 
eharks. The famishing sailors actually caught with a bowling knot a shark 
eight feet in length with their bare hands, and hauled it upon the raft; they 
killed it, and drank the blood, and ate part of the flesh, husbanding the re- 
mainder. In this way three other sharks were taken, and upon these sharks 
the poor fellows managed to prolong their lives till picked up (in sight of 
the land) in what may be termed the zero of living misery. 

Lieut. Wilson and four seamen survived and recovered their strength. 
Order and discipline were maintained upon the raft ; fortitude, forethought, 
a reliance upon divine Providence, and good conduct, enabled these English- 
men to surmonnt such horrible sufferings, whilst the Kroomen and Portu- 
guese sank under them. 








Tas Mriaay Pree, Prymouta.—This fine pier is now so far completed 
as to have been satisfactorily used by the Great Britain iron steam-ship, during 
the whole of her stay at Plymouth. On the 19th of June, in addition to the 
above ship, which was moored on the northern, or inner side, there was the 
Ariadne, Torquay steamer, on the southern side, and a lesser steamer at the 
end. Since the commencement of the present year, the Cork and London 
steam-packets have used the Miullbay Pier only for landing and embarking 

oods and passengers, coaling, kc. Excepting the government establishments, 
it is the only place within the port of Plymouth, where a steamer can lay 
alongside, and remain afloat at all states of the tide, and the possession of 
such an advantage must be highly conducive to the progressing commerce of 
this rising port. The pier was erected by Mr. Gill, M.P., the proprietor of 
the West Hoe estate, from the western shore of which it extends 437 feet, 
pearly in a south-west direction. The public spirit with which Mr. Gill com- 
menced this undertaking, has been only equalled by the perseverance evinced 
in its construction. The royal assent was obtained in July, 1840, and work- 
men commenced operations in October, 1841. Since that date 106,000 tons 
of blocks, large and sinall stones, and 37,000 feet of wrought stone have been 
deposited, and 1,000 loads of oak, elm, and pine timber used ; and thus, within 
a period of less than four years, through the exertions of an individual mer- 
chant, has a pier been constructed, capable of affording a secure accomodation 
for the longest ship in the world. 
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Buors orr Porst Satrnas, Grenada.—Extract of a letter received at 
Lloyd's from Grenada, dated Mar. 25th.—“ The Commissioners of the Har- 
bour and Port of St. George, make known to you, as agent for Lloyd's, that 
the red and black buoys on the three fathom bank, off Point Salinas, having 
been carried away, it is not their intention to replace them.” 





Liverpool, May 4th, 1845. 
Suxxen Rocxs.—The following has just been communicated to me by Mr. 
Robert Hilton, chief officer of the barque Secret, of this port, and I have every 
reliance on his veracity. : 
“Barque Secret from Valparaiso towards Liverpool, 12th May, 1845. 
While obeerving a meridian altitude, breakers were reported; they were of 
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no great extent, but Mr. H. plainly saw some objects in the hollows of the 
waves, which he felt perfectly certain were heads of rocks. Phé swell was 
not ‘very heavy, and he thinks in smooth water they would be nearly on a 
level with the sutface of the sea. The breakers were about 1} or 2 miles 
S.W, (by compass,) from the vessel, and at the time she was running 7} of 8 
knots, with steering sails set, so there was not much time for very particular 
remarks.” ane 
'*The latitude stated, 39° 18’ N., and longitude 35° 50° W,, was from 
miétidian observation, and the longitude from the mean of these observations, 
viz., their own chronometers, the chronometer of a ship in company, and 4 
lunar taken by Mr. H. himself the same afternoon.” 
Ho MTN o Iam, &c., 
et Anprew Livineston,, , | 
_ To the Editor, ge. Teacher of Navigation, £¢. 


Gibraltar, June 10th, 1845. : 

Canezos Rocxs.—The masters of vessels passing the Straits should be 
careful to keep clear of the two dangerous sunken rocks Cabezozs, a little to 
the westward of Tarifa, and the Pearl Rock, one mile south of the Poimt: Cars 
nero, at the entrance of this bay; vessels being constantly lost on one or she 
other of these rocks. ne 


w 





SanpBaNK.—The master of the Norma, Biroche, from Marseilles, grrived 
in the Loire, reports that north 7° west of the point Gualmesi, distance 
three quarters of a mile, there has lately formed itself a sandbank, the more 
dangerous as the current, since its formation, from the Island Tarifa bears 
directly on the shore. The said master has scen an English galliot strike on 
this bank, but being a very small vessel, not drawing ten feet water, she got 
off again. It was the intention of Mr. Biroche to send off a boat, in order to 
take soundings, and ascertain the extent of the bank, but the night setting in, 
and it becoming calm, he, as well as all other vessels, endeavoured to get 
clear of the Island Tarifa. 7 


‘The foregoing notices appear in that valuable journal the Shippeng and 
Mercantile Gazette, a daily paper which is doing an infinite deal of service to 
navigation by the N putical 3 Notices it contains, independent of the sound 
views which it takes of matters concerning the welfare of our mercantile ship- 
ping in general. And it is for the purpose of adding to this caution that. we 
recommend vessels entering or leaving the Straits, (as there is a nest of dan- 
gers about the Cabezos,) not to bring Tarifa to the southward of E.bS. 3 8. 

y compass, when more than a league from it, unless Paloma tower bears 
E.N.E., to the northward of which latter bearing they may stand in shore. 
With regard to the Sandbank off Point Gualmesi, some error appears to have 
crept into the bearing. But as the Point may possibly bear N. 7° W,,from 
the bank, we preserve the notice, both as a caution to vessels, and until a 
more satisfactory account can be obtained of its real position, 
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- Tae Lientnouse at Beramupa.—Seventy plates of the ‘lighthouse’ on 
Gibbs Hill are now up, the second floor is laid, and the brick-work lining 

early finished. Some idea of the height of the tower when completed: may 
now be formed, as it is one half (60 feet) of its intended altitude. | We were 
told that it was seen from a vessel when running for the land, a week. or two 
since, before land was discerned. Bermuda Royal Gazette, June 17. 3.) 


eee oot te “sk Goats yet 


Free Posts or Launceston, Van-Diemen's Lanp.—By “an act’ af the 
Legislative Council of Van Diemen’s Land, the ports of Hobart Town, pnd 
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Launceston ‘are declared free ‘ports for all vesscls in the South Sea whale 
fishery. AJI tonnage, light, harbour dues, and pilotage being entirely abol-, 
ished, vessels engaged in the whale fishery can now visit this port, free from, 
all Psa charges, and, on application tothe collector of customs, can lang a 
sufficient quantity of oil and bone to pay their expenses of outfit, &c. The. 
oil and bone landed here, is only liable to a duty of five per cent, and is al- 
ways saleable at remunerating rates. Fresh meat, vegetables, and every de- 
scription of ship stores, are to be had at moderate prices; and an abundant, 
supply of wood and water can be had with every facility. 


rd 


val 





Trinity House of Montreal, June 6th, 1845. 
Laxg Sr. Perer, Sr. Lawrencst.—Public notice is hereby given, that the 
two light vessels in Lake St. Peter have been painted red, and furnished each 
with a blue flag, to be hoisted at the mast-head during the day. The buoy 
is laid down on the bar, above the upper light vessel, near the west side of the 
channel. Vessels passing upwards keep the buoy on the starboard hand, pas- 
sing down, on the larboard hand. A buoy is likewise laid down on the lower 
bar of Isle Platte, on the south side of the channel: vessels passing upwards 
keep it on the larboard hand, downwards on the starboard hand. The buoy 
at Isle-a-la-Bague is on the north-west side of the ship-channel: vessels pas- 
sing upwards keep it on the starboard hand, downwards on the larboard hand. 
The lighthouse at Isle-a-la-Bague is painted red; the buoys described in 
this notice are painted black. 
By Order, JamrEs Hortmes, 
Registrar, T.H.M. 
We shall be thankful for an authentic statement, which will enable us to lay 
down the actual positions of the above light vessels and buoys, as well as that 
of the lighthouse of Isle-a-la-Bague. —_ 





- Bawx.—The Betsy and Jane, Breevoon, at Philadelphia from Falmouth 
(Ja.) reports that on the 29th ult. at 2 p.m., lat. 20° 20’, long. 30° 33’, saw the 
bottom, (white and black patches,) quite plain, and sounded several times in 
13 to 14 and 15 fathoms water; at 3 p.m. got off the bank. ‘This bank is not 
on the chaxt.—New York Puper. 


The foregoing appeared in the Shipping Gazette. In transferring it 
to the Nautical Magazine we may first allude to the longitude, which is evi- 
dently wrong, and which we conclude to be meant for 80° 33’, This, with 
the latitude given, will place the Betsy ard Jane a little west of the Pickle 
bank of 1840, (south coast of Cuba,) a bank which it is likely would be seen 
bv a vessel from Falmouth, (Jamaica) on her way to Philadelphia, by C. St. 
Antonio and the Florida gulf. We should be glad, however, to havea 
confirmation of this our view, from the master of the Betsy and Jane, and in 
the mean time, ships may look out for less water than 13 fathoms. The Ad- 
miralty chart, we perceive, gives 14 fathoms. 





- YVorcamc Exvrrion me var Meprrerrangan.—Mr. Caithness, Com- 
mander of the English brig, Victory, laden with patent fuel from Newcastle, 
bound to Malta, where she arrived on the 20th June, reports that on the 18th 
idem, at half-past 9 p.m., (having been at noon, from observations taken by 
twp chronometers, in lat. 36° 40’ 66”, and long. 13° 44’ 36”,) both the top- 
gallant-mast and the royal mast went suddenly over the side, as though if by 
the effects of a sudden heavy squall, though there was not at the time the 
least appearance of a squall, or bad weather of any kind. At half-past eleven 
$t came on to blow hard from the S.S.E. to S.E., and alt hands were senf up 
to'reef the topsails, when all of a sudden it fell dead calm, and the crew,as 
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wall aloft.es/on tleek, dould:nenredly breithe-from ithe silpiiurous'exhalstions! 1 
dust of: ng best intense. beat which preyniled.. -Thé ship: laboured von~- 
siderably all the while, and at a distance of about halfa mile, three immense: 
tulle of fixe were-seen:.to: issue from out of the sea, and remained ‘visible for 

ahout ten minutes. Another heavy squall shortly efter: oame on! fram the: 
S.S.E., and soon carried the ship out of the hot, into.a cold, current of ait,. 


‘The foregoing notice from the Times places the brig Victary close to & 
bank on the south coast of Sicily, on which is marked 50 fathoms, in Capt. 
Smyth's chart. As it is not very distant from the neighbourhood of Graham's 
shoal on the ‘south coast of Sicily, we should not be surprised at hearing of 
another such visitor thrusting its volcanic head above water, and disappearing 
in a similar way, to form a similar bank. The foregoing will be a caution to 


- 


Devawans Suoat, Pacrric.—Srm.—“T have the honor to inform you that 
very lately the American brig Delaware discovered a shoal above water, situ- 
ated in lat. 27° 26’ N., long, 174° 25’ W., and as seen some miles distant, 
appeared about twelve or fourteen mileslong. In the neighbourhood of this 
shoal, there are many shoals and dangers, little, if at all known.” 

Iam &c., 
H. S. Hunt, 
a Lieut. and Com, 

This shoal appears to be a continuation of the chain of dangers extenditig 
W.N.W. heed be the Sandwich Islands, and is about 90 miles E.b.S. (true) : ! 
from Clark’s islands and reefs in Arrowsmith’s chart, discovered by the Ships | 
Pearl (Capt. Clark,) and Hermes (Capt. Philips,) upon which both ships were 
wrecked 26th April, 1822. 


Tue Port or Riaa.—Our sea bar has improved latterly, and it is expected 
we shall get as much as fourteen feet of water on it. There is this depth, 
indeed, already, in one of the channels leading to the sea, which has been 
brought about by scraping, and they are still continuing that process. You, 
may state this as a fact, and we hope some more ships will, in consequence, 
be induced to come out to Riga.— Riga, June 16th, 1845. ; vo 


Hydrographic Office, July 2, 1845. 

Liauts on THE NortH Coast or France.—The French Government has 
announced, that on the 138th of next month the following lights will be estab- 
lished on the North Coast of France :— ' 

1. Flashing Light of Ile Vierge—This bright light will be varied every 
four minutes by a Red Flash; and each flash will be preceded and followed 
by short eclipses. 

The light-house stands 110 yards from the eastern extremity of Vierge 
Island, and two miles E.N.E. by compass from the outer anchorage of Aber- 
vrac’h in lat, 48° 39’ 23” N., long. 4° 34’ 0” W. 

The light is 108 feet above the level of the sea at high water of spring tides, 
and may be seen at the distance of 15 miles. 

2. and3. Two Lights of Abervrac'h.—The westernmost of these light-houses 
is placed on Vrac’h Island, which lies to the eastward of the entrance of 
Abervrac’h, in lat. 48° 36’ 57” N., long. 4° 34’ 30” W. The light will be 
Red, and Fixed, and will stand 59 feet above the level of the sea at high 
sled of spring tides. It will be visible in fine weather at the distance of 4' 

es. 

The easternmost light is also fixed, but bright, and will be placed on the 
towcr of Plouguerneau Church, nearly 4 miles S.EDE. by Compass from 
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the above‘ighton Me Vrac'b. It will stand 226 foes above tha level of the: 
sea-at high water of spring tides, and may be seen. at the distance’ of 
| Note.—-The Red tight of Ile Vrae’h in one with Plouguernean light, wilt 
be the leading mark for running into Abervrac‘h Creek, from the sea ; but: 
it will pass within 80 yards of a Rock called the Petit Pot de Beurre, which: 
lies in the outer anchorage of Abervrac’h, and which must be left to the 
northward. The light-house on Ile Vrac’h will be painted white, so that, 
the above mark will be equally conspicuous by day. 3 
_It is intended to establish two small inner lights, for the purpose of guiding 
vessels not only into the principal anchorage of Abervrac’h, but up to the 
Creeks of Anges and St. Antoine, which dry at low water. 
It is high water at full and change in Abervrac’h, at 4h. 17m.; and or-. 
dinary spring tides rise about 25 feet. 





Hydrographic Office, Admiralty, June 26th, 1845. 
Revorvina Licnt mn THE Piompino CHANNEL, MEDITERRANEAN.—In con- 
formity with the intentions of the Grand Ducal Government of Tuscany, of 
which notice was given by this Office on the 22nd of January; a revolving 
light has been established on Palmajola Island in the Piombino Channel. 
The Light-housce stands in lat. 42° 51’ 30” N., and long. 10° 28’ 0” E. 
The Light is 844 feet above the level of the sea, and will be seen at the 
distance of 20 miles. 
Phe Light will reappear every half minute ; and the eclipses will be com- 
plete beycnd the distance of seven miles; but within that distance a faint 
light, during those intervals, will be visible. 





Orton Rock, Atlantic—No Soundings.—We have received the following, 
communication from Liverpool—‘ The master of the Orion, belonging to our 
port, Luytjas, from Trinidad de Cuba, arrived in the Weser, has furnished the 
following particulars of a rock fallen in with ;—On my voyage from Trinidad 
de Cuba br Bremen, we perceived, May 5th, lat. 34° 51’ N., long. 72° 28’ 
W., a rock about two feet above the water. It had the appearance of a 
water cask of two or three hogsheads. We were at a distance of only twenty 
feet from the rock, when we fortunately in time discovered it. On none of 
my sea charts, (and I had several of the most recent on board,) was this rock 
to be found.”—Bremen, July 17. 





Dyzt Rock, Adlartic—No Soundings.—On my passage from St. Kitts to 
London, and when off Bermuda, May 17th, 8h. a.m., we passed within 30 or 
40 feet of two sunken rocks, having 6 or 8 feet over them, it being very 
smooth at the time, in lat. 32° 46’ N., at noon, long. 60° 6’ W. by a good 
chronometer, and by several lunar observations previously. I strongly suspect 
they are the rocks marked as doubtful in lat. 32° 30’, long. 59° W., hoping 
you will publish this for the benefit of navigation. ; 


I an, &c., 
Rorert Dyer, 
Master of the Barque, Catharine Greene of London. 





Tur Royat Navy.—Sepplemental Estimate for the Years 1845-46. 


An Estimate of the amount required to provide for sums that ma 
come in course of payment in the half-year ending on the 31st of March, 
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1846, on account’ of the retired allowance of 300° Captafig’ th Her 
Majesty’s Navy, commencing on the Ist of October, 1845, viz :— 


aoa Taek 

Vortzs. No..14.—Half and Retired Pay of. Officers of: the. Navy -and 
Aka. So  .. Royal Mariners,  -)) ot Baha 
| For the retired allowance of 300 captains in Her Majesty’s Navy, for 
the half-year commencing on the Ist of October, 1845, and ‘ending otf 
the 8ist of March, 1846, at the rate of 5s. 6d. a day to each beyond 
the amount of their existing half-pay, 15,056/.; but of which one-hilf 
only thereof will come in course of payment in the period—viz., 7,528¢. 
- ‘The whole charge amounts to the sum of 7,528). 
oy | | HADDINGTON. | 
Admiraity, July 21, 1845. ~ -W. Gorpon, '* ” *” 
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SS . Admiralty, July 15, 1845. 
The attention of the Admiralty has not now been called for the .fr 
time to the growing inefficiency of the Admiral’s list, arising ‘from the 
advanced age of the officers filling the highest rank in the service. This 
evil, necessarily increasing from year to year, has created great anxiety ; 
suggestions have been made from time to time with the view of provid- 
ing an effectual remedy, and have been successively rejected, because on 
examination it was found that they did not meet the exigency of the 
case. The object of these proposals has been to bring officers still in 
ossession of health and vigour nearer to the flag, by providing for the 
honourable retirement of those at the head of the captains’ list, and thus 
opening the succession to the highest rank to younger men. _ 7 
For this purpose proposals have been made at different times for the 
retirement of 100 and of 150 captains ; but it was found that the num- 
ber of officers of that rank who had attained an advanced age was $0 
great that the retirement proposed would have left matters much’ as 
they were before, and that the succession to the flag would have still 
ae upon men as old, or nearly so, as those now occupying that 
r 
The total number of captains now on the list is 714 ; of these 3%6 
are above 55 years of age, among whom 50 are above 70, and 205 above 
60; 171 are between 55 and 60, and 138 between 50 and 55 ; and 
nine only under the age of 45 are to be found of a seniority higher 
than 1827. . 
The retirement of 100 captains from the top of the list would remove 
officers averaging 67 years of age, to bring up others averaging 64, 
If even 200 were retired, the average age of those advanced to the 
top of the list would be 60; either of such schemes, therefore, would 
leave the evil untouched. . ok aie 
‘This short statement is decisive as to the impolicy of retiring 100 or 
even 200 officers, with the view of bringing the flag within the reach of 
a junior class of men. ii: 
Former suggestions, moreover, went merely to the retirement of the 
number proposed, and to the maintenance of a retired list of 100 old 
a ari to be recruited from the effective list in death vacancies. | They 
left all the causes in full operation, which, by overloading the ¢aptam 
list, have created the existing evil. Se ee SP a 
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;Fhere is, however, no conceivable method, consistent with the prac- 

tice of the service, of so disencumbering the list of captains of the old 
and more infirm members as to bring efficient men near their flag, but 
by ‘resorting to the principle of retirement ; and it 1s‘ necessary to 
make that retirement so large as to prove really effective, accompanying 
the project with other provisions calculated to prevent the peoath i of 
similar evils hereafter. . In the conviction that any scheme of retirement, 
to be effectual, should be offered to 300 officers, it is now proposed that 
there should he a retired list of 300 captains, of 55 years of age and 
upwards, with increased half-pay, power being given to the Admiralty. 
to allow infirm officers of 50 to retire, if the number required of the age 
of 55 should not be found willing to do so, and that the officers so retir- 
ing should be placed on a separate list between the flag-officers’ and - 
captains’ list. 

That this list should be allowed to diminish, by death, to 100, and — 
be hereafter permanently maintained at that as r 

_ That general promotions should no longer be resorted to as the means 
of recruiting the list of admirals, but be replaced by a system of continu- 
ous promotions, as death vacancies arise on that list ; and general pro- 
motions be reserved for the celebration of important national events. 

’ That the flag-officers’ list should be limited to 150, and the captains’ 
list to 400, to be retained at those numbers by promotion to every va- 
cancy, This limitation is intended to be permanently applied to a state 
of peace, but it is impossible to say what the exigencies of a war might 
require, 
~ Tt is not proposed to place the officers wishing to avail themselves of 
the immediate advantage of this plan on a retired flag list, but it is in- 
tended that those retiring from the 14s. 6d. list should at once be per- | 
mitted to assume the title of rear-admiral, and that the remainder should 
be permitted to assume the same title at the period when they would 
have obtained the flag by seniority had they continued on the active list. 

_ It is recommended that, the officers retiring should receive 5s. 6d. 
a-day, in addition to their present rates of half-pay, and to those to which 
they would become subsequently entitled had they remained on the pre-. 
sent active list. Thus, officers retiring from the 10s. 6d. and 12s. 6d. 
lists, would receive 16s. and 18s. respectively, until the period when, had 
they remained on the active list, they would have been entitled to the 
half-pay of 12s. 6d. and 14s. 6d., when their retirement would be in- 
creased to 18s. and 1/. et 

At present the 100 senior captains receive 14s. 6d. a-day half-pay, 
the | ey next in seniority 12s. 6d., and the rest of the captains’ list 
10s. ; 

In consideration of the great change proposed, which produces through- 
Out the whole list a nearer approximation to the flag, and by reducin 
the number of captains from 714 to 400, shortens the time during whic 
each officer will have to remain on the captains’ list, while at the same 
time it greatly increases his chances of employment, it is thought that 

‘the Sumber of officers to receive the highest rate of half-pay should be 
redueed from 100 to 50, and that those to receive 12s. 6d. should not 
exceed 100.. ; eos : ae oo. odie Py aete? 

To the widows of the retired officers it is proposed to allow pensions 
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of 1102. per annum, and to those of the officers entitled to assume the 
rank of rear-admiral the pension of a rear-admiral’s widow. 

Should any great national event render it right to grant the boon of a 
general promotion, it is proposed that the two limited lists so increased 
in numbers should be ually reduced to the numbers already specified, 
by a recurrence to the principle of restricted promotion, instead of filling 
up every vacancy, and that the same rule should apply to any temporary 
increase in the number of captains created by promotion awarded for 
brilliant or distinguished service. 

A considerable additional expense will, in the first instance, be neces- 
sarily incurred by the retirement of the large number of officers proposed, 
which expense, however, will be in process of annual diminution, as the 
officers whose vacancies are not to be filled up die off the lst, whilst 
savings to a large amount, arising from various causes hereafter specified, 
will, by the operation of the proposed plan, gradually accrue. 

By a calculation founded on the average tables of mortality, it is as- 
sumed that the retired list of 300 captains will be reduced to 100 in 
about 17 years; consequently, the expense of retirement, which in the 
first year will amount to about £30,000, will diminish annually, till in 
the 17th year it will be reduced to a little more than £10,000, which 
will be the permanent required to be maintained. And further, 
as the 200 officers who will thus be removed from the retired list, with- 
out being replaced, will not contribute to promotion on the active list by 
the usual promotion of one officer for every three vacancies, an annually 
increasing saving will accrue, which, in the 16th year will amount to 
above £5,000 per annum. 

A further saving will also result from the reduction of the list of flag- 
officers to 150, from the number at which of late years it has been maia- 
tained, and to which it would be restored by another brevet promotion. 

In addition to these savings, there are some others which form a con- 
siderable item in the calculation of the savings to be effected by the ° 
adoption of the pale Sapo plan ; the general result of which will be, after 
a few years, an excess of saving over the cost, amounting to many thou- 
sands per annum. 

It is believed that the terms on which this retirement is offered are 
consistent with that due regard to economy which should animate every — 
public department in the consideration of all questions involving an ex- 
penditure of public money, and at the same time sufficiently liberal to 
induce the officers to whom they are offered to accept them. 

Such is the plan of retirement which, after a full consideration of all 
difficulties, has met the approbation of the Admiralty, and is, by that 
department, recommended to the favourable consideration of the Govern- 
ment and Parliament. 

It is quite impossible to calculate with certainty on its success, founded 
as it is upon the principle of voluntary retirement, but it promises to be 
as effective as any plan can be made, from which the principle of com- 
pulsory retirement is necessarily excluded. 

Its superiority to any former proposals consists in the great number it 
withdraws from the effective list, and the precautions it recommends, in 
order to prevent the recurrence of a state of difficulty and stagnation 
hereafter similar to that which now existe; its ultimate adoption, how- 


SmaWa! canonrelir. Oey 
ae 
Sever: mist ‘he dependent on the reception which the’ officers! interested 
ee) give to the plan.’ ss Meee he 

_ it 13 too obviousto require exphmation, that’ unless” the numer re- 
ee (or nearly so) should accept the offer madé to them, very little 
agood would be effected, and the country would be put to a heavy “char ‘ge 
_for mereased dead weieht, without deriving any paris area benefit. | 
‘dt as only necessary ‘to refer to what has been said of the former pro- 

1 posals, and the reason for rejecting them, arising from the state of the 
captains’ list, to show that by no retirement less extensive than that 
- proposed ean. we hope to see a class of men advanced to the head of the 
captains’ hist, who from their time of life are likely to be fully qualitied 
Ly: the active duties of serviee in the highest ranks of the profession. 

' ‘Unless, therefore, we can remove from the captains’ hist the number 
“now proposed by voluntary retirement, it would not be advisable to per- 
severe with the ‘plan ; : but in that case it will be the duty of the Govern- 
ment. to consider what ulterior measures may be necessary in order to 
provide for an efficient list of flag officers. 

A vote m supplement of the present naval estimates, amounting to 
.15,000/. the estimated cost of the retirement for the half year commenc- 
ing the Ist of October, will be necessary to enable the Admiralty to take 
the first steps towards carry ing their arrangement into effect. Should 
it not succeed, no portion of the money voted will be expended. It is, 
therefore, for a conditional vote only, that the Naval Department will 
have to ask. 

HADDINGTON. 
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Impnovep Comrass.—There were few articles of a ship’s furniture that 
were more susceptible of improvement than the compass; a subject which 
Mr. Dent, (who is already at the head of his profession, as a chronometer- 
maker, ) has taken up with complete success. In our last volume we gave 
Mr. Dent’s own account of his views of the improvement of which the com- 
pass is susceptible. Since which he has constructed several. Reports have 
been made by Captain Washington, in If.M.S. Blazer, of its cthciency at 
sea, and by Capt. Sir Thomas Haatings, of its perfect freedom from motion 
when subjected to the firing of cannon, and also the rapid and sudden move-' 
ments of a boat under all of which circumstances it continued perfectlv:un< 
agitated, and true to ts own course, while the ordinary compass behaved aa 
ordinary compasses do, and in a manner which seamco know well enough 
without describing. 

In a future number we hope to say more on this subject, but we do not 
hesitate in-congratulating seamen on the prospect of their, at length, having 
a perfect compass, and Mr. Dent in having produced it. 


—— a ——— 


Gatvanizep Tron, the virtue of which is that it is free from corrosion 
under the ordinary circumstances, which render iron useless. We have be- 
fore us a prospectus of the Patent Galvanized Iron Company, the important 
attractions of which are supported by the signatures of scientific men, as 
well as merchants, the secretary and surveyors to Lloyds’ and others. The 
attractions to which we allude, are first in sheathing ships, which ean: bé 
dyne at about onc third the price of eopper, the pertect ctlicienes of which ts 
certified by Messrs. Robertson and Alexander, and Mr. Ballantyne. ships: 

ENLARGLD SERIES.—NO. 8.—VOL FuR™ 1S 4), 3d. L 
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owners of Liverpool, after some months experiment. Mr. Herbert also has 
certified that buoys fitted with galvanized hoops, on being landed are as {ree 
from corrosion as when they were laid down six months previously. As to 
the manifold purposes to which iron is now applied on board ship, it is quite 
unnecessary for us to particularize them, known as they well are to our read- 
ers; and when to all these purposes is applied a kind of iron harder and 
stronger than that hitherto used, with the additional invaluable quality of 
not being liable to rust; the real importance of this invention can scarcely be 
overrated. We hope sincerely to hear of its further success, and shall not 
fail to make it known to our readcrs. 





Mercuant Captains’ ANNvUITANT Soctety.—Among other uscful produc- 
tions of the day, is a society of a provident nature, established under the 
patronage of bankers, merchants, and ship owners, for the purpose of ena- 
bling merchant captains to secure a provision for their families. The pur- 
pose is excellent; it is, in fact, a society which will enable the merchant captain 
to provide an annuity for his family in the event of his death, in the same 
manner as has long ago been done by naval officers. With such patrons as 
Messrs. Crawford, Colvin, Magnice, Jardine and Co., Sir George Larpent, 
and James Mackilop, Esq., there can be no doubt of its success. The office 
we perceive is at No. 26, Birchin Lane, Royal Exchange, where all particu- 
lars may be obtained. 


Avucust REGATTAS OF THE RoyaL YACHT CLUsBs. 


August 4th, 5th, and 6th.—Royal Victoria Yacht Club Regatta, Ryde. 
This club was forined but a few weeks since, making the third in or opposite 
the Wight. 

August 6th and 7th.— Royal Southern Yacht Club Regatta, in Southamp- 
ton water. 

August 7th and 8th.— Royal Northern Yacht Club Regatta, at Ardrossan. 

August 12th to 16th.— Royal Yacht Squadron Regatta, at Cowes. 

August 26th, (Prince Albert’s Birthday.)—The J?oyal Western Yacht 
Squadron Regatta will commence at Plymouth, and be continued on the 
following days. 

An account of the Regatta for 1844 appeared in the last volume of the 
Nautical. Any vessel belonging to a Royal Yacht Club may race for the 
cups at Plymouth. 





Tue ExpeRIMENTAL Squapron.—Our limited space will only allow us to 
record the departure of the Experimental Squadron under the command of 
Admiral Parker in the St. Vincent, on Tuesday the 15th of July. On going 
to sea from Spithead they had the gratifying honor of being led by Her 
Majesty, in the Royal Yacht, the Victoria and Albert, which vessel returned 
in the evening, and the Queen repaired to the Isle of Wight. 

On the following day the squadron was seen off Brixham, about twenty 
miles to leeward, working down Channel in two divisions, as on starting, the 
Admiral in the St. Vincent, 120, leading the starboard line, and Capt. Willis, 
in Vanguard, 80, the port line. In the former line St. Vincent, Queen, 110, 
and Albion, 90, were sailing well, but Trafalgar, 120, had a great press of 
sail, to keep her station as the second ship. In the other line Vanguard, 80, 
and Canopus, 84, were sailing well, but Canopus had carried away her fore- 
top-sail-yard in reefing topsails. Rodney, 92, not sailing quite so well as the 
others, and Superb, 90, considerably astern. 
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The following Table shews the relative capacities of the different vessels :— 





Names. |Guns., Tons. 








; Vic- Can a 

: aun: tualled. | Stow. | Board.)"!'0?* 
St. Vincent! 120 2,612! 840 | 705 530 | 504 

(Queen 110 | 3,103) 776) 739 522 | 500 
(Trafalgar | 120 | 2,694] 8401 681 512 | 607 

i Albion 90 3,099! 705 655 432 431 

(Rodney 92 | 2,625; 705 | 619 435 | 410 
,Canopus 840 | 2,357) 645 | 517 420; 404 
iVanguard 80 | 2589] 645 | 577 358 | 351 

Superb 80 | 2,589! 645) 607 467 | 428 | 
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NEw Books. 


Aw Isquiry into THE Nature AND Course or Storms, in the Indian 
Ocean, South of the Equator —By Alexander Thom. Smith and Elder, 
Cornhill, 1845. 


When we inform our readers that Mr. Alexander Thom is Surgeon of the 
80th Royal County Down Regiment, that Colonel Reid, with whose work on 
this subject they are familiar, is an Engineer Officer, that Mr. Piddington 
who, in India, is working in the same cause as these gentlemen, is Secretary 
tu the Asiatic Society, they may well ask what are our naval officers about ? 
It is truly said there is no accounting for taste. Hurricanes may blow, and 
soldiers may investigate their laws and phenomena, and tell sailors how to 
avoid their effects; notwithstanding this may be reversing the order of things. 
But we must not waste our space. 

The work betore us is most valuable to seamen. Leaving Redfield to look 
after the hurricanes of his own coast, and Colonel Reid to see to those of 
Bermuda, Mr. Thom gives us the result of his observations at the Mauritius, 
a station which is peculiarly well adapted for observing those of the Indian 
ocean, the ravages of which, seamen have annually experienced; and those 
observations, combined with the results obtained by an indefatigable enquiry 
into the hurricanes experienced by vessels, as they arrived occasionally in a 
shattered condition at the island, have entitled him to the gratitude of sea- 
men, who may now profit by them. They may first learn where and when 
they prevail, and the course they follow, and by that means may know how 
to avoid them always; next, should they be overtaken by them, a careful 
consideration of the theory will teach them how to get away, how to avoid 
their fury, and prevent their falling into the vortex of the gale. And again, 
are they inclined to look into the subject, and observe the phenomena for 
themselves, they have before them one of the most interesting collection of 
facts we know of for their assistance. 

The general sameness of the character of these hurricanes was soon per- 
ceived by our author, who, with the resources of a man of education, has 
looked further into the subject than his predecessors in this field of enquiry, 
and has arrived at establishing “a why fur a wherefore,” a first great cause of 
the phenomena, periodically and locally regular. He at once banishes from our 
minds all thoughts of continents, direction of coasts, or chains of mountains, 
and points to the monsoon and the trade wind, charged with opposite kinds 
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of electricity, and blowing in opposite directions, as the two grand sources of 
the revolving hurricane! 

To say the least of it, the theory is rational and plnlosophical, but to us it 
is most satisfactory. We see now why in the N.W. quarter of the Mauritius 
hurricane there is more electrical discharge; simply because there is the brush 
with the monsoon; why the West India hurricane pursues its course mostly 
up the gulf,—by reason of the prevailing S.W. wind across the continent of 
America; its gyratory action,—the calm in the centre. But we must leave 
our readers to judge tor themselves. 

There are important considerations for seamen in the work before us, and 
in our opinion the nature of hurricanes should be the study of every seaman, 
as he is unfit to command a ship who is ignorant of it, for this plain reason, 
that when he is overtaken by one, while his crew and ev ery one on board is 
looking up to him as their guide and governor, he will run his ship before the 
gale, round and round the vortex, like those in: sundry diagrams in the work 
before us, and like others founder under its fury, while by shaping a timely 
course, a few hours run would take him clear of it. 

There are many points which for want of space we have not touched in the 
work before us, but to which we may return on some future occasion. 


Memoirs or THe Navan Wortuirs oF Queen Exizanetn’s Retan.—By 
John Barrow, E'sq., FR .S.—Murray, London. 

Mr. Barrow enjoys the good fortune of ‘havi ing contributed in no slight de- 
grec, to the nayal history of his country. Notwithstanding his official occu- 
pations, he has already penned down his route into some distant parts, and 
amused us with his anecdote and observation. But the most professional, 
we were going to say, if not the most valuable of his occupations, are the re- 
sults of his examination of state-paper documents, such as those we find in 
the work before us. The naval worthies of Queen ‘Elizabeth's reign, a period 
of no ordinary importance in the annals of this country, and one teeming with 
adventure and discovery, was wisely selected by Mr. Barrow for his investi- 
gation; and he soon mastered the principal difficulty which lay in his way, 
that of deciphering the MS. character of those early days. He has collected 
from documents hitherto unpublished, interesting narratives of Frobisher, 
Davis, Gilbert, Hawkins, Drake, and many other men, whose noble deeds 
stood forth prominently in the carly times in which they flourished. We shall 

make it our business to snatch a page or two now and then from this inter- 
esting work; among others the account of the first Naval Court Martial on 
record, at which Sir Francis Drake presided, on the 20th May, 1587, which 
would be too long for our present space. 


New CHarts. 
Published by the Admiralty, and Sold by R. B. Bate, 21, Poultry. 


: Carré Tures Points, Axim Bay, Cupe Coast Castle, by Capt. Vidal, 1837, 
rice 2s. 
Cuar.ottr Town, Prince Edward Island, by Cupt. Bayfield, 1843, 2s. 
Cape ITaitr Harnorr, Com. Barnett, 1840, 18. 6d. 
oo ror Demerara and Berbice Rivers, by Mr. Petley, Muster, 
Dover Bay to Wixcuesra, by Capt. Washington, corrected to 1844, 2s.6d. 
Capt Katakoro To Venetico, by Capt. Smyth, 1825, 2s. 
Vinetico To Cape Maca, by Cupt. Smyth and Grave 's, 1825, and 1844, 


AF 


Crsuieur Bay, hy Capt. Bayfield, with plans, 1839, 2s. 
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Wrecks oF Britisu SiHtpPPiINnG. 


Continued from p. 327.—cs. crew saved; cd. crew drowned. 


| 
VESSELS" NAMES. BELONG TO. , MASTERS. FROM. 
i 


{ 
] 





TO WRECKED. | WHEN. 














Ann and Mary 146 Stockton 'Flinton 'Southampton|Mirimich! |C. Bollard |May 30 es 





















































Ann Jane \Greenock ——) Mobile Quebec Gr. Bahama | May 15 
Anna Bella j——_——-——— Gardner |Liverpool = [St. Johns N./ Atlantic May 10 cs 
Arxgvleshire Greenock — Scott Glasgow Chaleur Bo |Newfo’ndInd|May — ld 
Auxiliar 150 N. Shields = —— Carthagena |N. America, By ice May 26 
Border Chieftain Berwick ‘Maltman |Neweastie [Dublin Off Wick July 4 
Cordelia ————— Hamilton |Ichaboe Belfast I5°N; 35°W.| May 30 
Carlson Glasgow abandoned in Gulf of /St.Lawrence| May 25 
Chieftain MeMein 'Ichaboe — |Liverpool  |St. Georges |May 17 es 
Cottager 155'Neweastle ,——————|Saluanha B. | ——————— Saldanha B./Ap8& 2d 
Diamond Belfast ‘Dempsey | Cardiff —_—————- Burry R. |June8 ld 
Eliza Ann Cork |\—-___—_——| —_—__——- _—_——| ——_——_ 
Harriett Swansea ‘Cock Berwick Plymouth [Bognor R. {July 1 
Hazelrig Newcastle ;Short Malaya Quebec Fueugerda |June 10 
Helena 160) Perth MeLaren |Rouen Newcastle |Rundown j|July6 cs 
H ope London —- | —— ———-—| May 19 
Jane Glasgow Rhodes Leghorn Dumfries ———|July 5 
Jupiter Scarburo’ |Seamau (Scarboro’ = |St. Johns N.j/Foundered |May 2 
Lamport —_—— ——— Liverpool  |Quebec Cow B. Hd. |May 19 
Mersey 165} ——____—__ Cork Quebee —————_|May 20 cs 
Oscar Topsham Barrett | Topsham St. Junns N. not heard of|May 2 
Palanquin —_—_———_—_} Mara Liverpool Bombay Maldives Dec. 20 cs 
Priscilla Aberystwith! Parry Brookles Gloucester |Capsized June 22 
Rhydal Aberystwith ——_} Abersty with Quebec ‘By Ice May 4 
Rosebud 170} ———_—-_——__| Montgory | Belfast Quebec Scatterie May 19 1d 
Rosehud Belfast Faulkner | Cardiff Cronstadt I. Skye June 20 cs 
Sapphire Newcastle |Hali —————— Nova Scotia C. Northway|May 19 
Thomas and Mary [Sunderland |Marlea Sunderland {Quebec Atlantic May 3 
Triton Harrington |fdkin Liverpool Wick Sandy I. June 26 
Vanguard 175) Whitby Rose — -————_ | —- ————- § Paul May 18 
Uruguay Kelso Liverpool China By fire June 19 





148— Abandoned in the ice, in lat. 48°, long. 47°, crew saved by Alert. 

150—Crew saved by the Allison, Morrison, for Shields from Quebec. 

152—Spnrung a leak and foundered, 

157—Crew and passengers landed at Quebec May 16th, having struck the ice in lat. 48°. 

159—On Coast of Spain, struck on a“ bed of rocks" at Calabura, about 20’ W. of Malaga. 

161—British Queen stopping by her to receive the crew. 

162—Crew had oaly time to get into boats.—Saved by the Alfred after being five days in them 
without oars or provisions. Two to suffer amputation. 

164—Wrecked at So. Woodland, New Jersey, abvout 30’ south of the Hook, she was via Boston to 
land Passengers. 

165—She was spoken near the Banks, and is feared to be lost amongst the ice. 

166—See account in p. 381 last Number. 7 
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Acorn, 16, Com. Bingham, April 1, at Buenos Ayres; Acteon, 26, Capt. 
Mansell, April 5, at St. Helena, May 7, sailed for Cape; Agincourt, 72, Capt. 
W. H. Johnstone, with flag of Rear- Admiral Sir T. Cochrane, April 9, arr. 
at Penang from China; Alligator 26, at Trincomalee April 22; America, 50, 
at Callao 10th April. 

Bittern, 6, arr. at Simons Bay, April 18, from Quillimaine, 9th July, arr. 
at Sheerness, on way to Chatham to pay off. 

Carysfort, Juve 26, paid off at Portsmouth ; Calliope, July, com. at Devon- 
port; Cambrian, 36, Capt. Chads, April 2, left Madras for England; Colling- 
wood, 80, at Callao April 10th; Crocodile, com. at Sheerness, June 26, by 
Capt. Manfield, for flag- ship at Cork. 

Eurydice, 26, May 20, lett Vera Cruz with despatches; Firebrand, 8, Capt. 
Hope, April 22, left Rio for Monte Video; For, 42, arr. at ‘Trincomalee, 
April 22, trom Bombay. 
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Herald, eurv. v., Capt. Kellett, sailed from Plymouth July 26, for Pacific ; 
Hermes, st. v., June 13, at Jamaica; Hecate, st. vy., Com. Bower, sailed for 
Madeira and coast of Africa. 

The Heroine, 6, arr. at Devonport, from the west coast of Africa, has 
brought some of the murderers of Mr. Harmer, the midshipman of the Wasp, 
and the seven poor fellows who were in charge of the prize slaver. She has 
three of them on board, a Frenchman, a Portuguese, and an African, who it 
is said are willing to be admitted as Queen's evidence against their miscreant 
bloodmates. The remainder of the wretches were left by the Heroine on 
board the Tortoise at Ascension, heavily ironed; they are now on their pas- 
sage to England in the Rapid, 10. The Heroine left Ascension on Apnil 
18th; July 10th, paid off. ‘The names of the officers and men who were risen 
upon and murdered whilst in charge of the Brazilian schooner, Felicidade, 
on 3rd March last are as follows; Mr. Palmer, midshipman; J. Mullens, A.B., 
E. Marshall, A.B., J. Mitchell, A.B., T. Barfoot, A.B., J. Beynon, Ord., G. 
Godding, Ord., T. Gould, private Royal Marines, third class; J. Andrews, 
krooman, J. Wilson, ditto. 

Iris, 26, Capt. Mundy, March 18, at Hongkong; Modeste, 18, Com. Bailie, 
Jan. 6, at Tahiti; ALutine, 12, in Simons Bay, April 22; Afelampus, 42, arr. 
at Madeira May 28th, 29th sailed for Brazils. 

North Star, 26, Capt. Sir E. Home, March 11, left Sydney for New Zea- 
land, 25th March at Bay of Island. 

Pandora, surv. v., Lieut.-Com. J. Wood, July 26, sailed for Pacific. A 
melancholy accident occurred by which six lives were lost, A boat bclong- 
ing to the Pandora, with nine women and two children, besides the boat's 
crew, were on their way to Mutton Cove to land the women, who had_ been 
on board the Pandora, (under sailing order) to take leave of their relatives ; 
when near St. Nicholas's Island, by some mismanagement the boat was cap- 
sized, and it is with pain we state that four women and the two children 
perished. Pique, June 8th at Barbados; Persian, 16, arr. Port Royal June 
3rd, 9th sailed forVera Cruz. 

Racehorse, 18, May 18, arr. Tenerife, to sail on 20th for China. Rapid, 
10, in charge of Lieut. Wilson, July 3, arr. Plymouth with ten of the crew of 
the slaver, who murdered Mr. Palmer, midshipman, and eight men of H.ALS. 
Wasp; who, after due examination, have been committed to Excter gaol to 
await their trial. By a letter to the Z7rinédad Spectator, dated Sierra Leone, 
14th April, 1845, it appears that Commander Earle, of Rapid, had died 
and was buried at that place on the Saturday previous. 

Salamander, st. v., Jan. 6, at Tahiti; Scylla, 16, Com. 
Sharpe; Serpent, 16, at Trincomalee, April 22; Spartan, 26, left Quebec on 
June 9 for Newfoundland; Styz, st. v.. Com. Hornby, June 2, at Madeira; 
Spy, 6, Lieut. Woolridge, June 30, sailed for South America. 

Thunderbolt, Com. Broke, May 8, at the Cape; Véndictire, 50, arr. at Hali- 
fax June 18; Vernon, 50, Capt. Fitzgerald, June 26, sailed from Spithead for 
Brazails, for flag of Rear- Admiral Ingleficld. 

Wolverine, 16, Com. Clifford, arr. at Penang from China, April 9; Wir- 
chester, 50, at Simons Bay April 2, and May 8. 
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PROMOTIONS AND APPOINTMENTS. 
(From the Naval and Military Gazette.) 


PROMOTIONS. F, Fead to the rank of Commander. 
Retirep Caprains—D. Roberts. 
The promotions consequent on Her Ma- Ligutenants—C. M Shipley, C. A. 
jesty’s visit to the squadron at Spithead Lafargue. 
are Licuts. H. Tause, J. Cheere,and W. Surceons—J, Stirling and J. Burke. 


MARRIAGES AND DEATHS. 


APPOINTMENTS. 


Carrain—Sir R, Leeke xu, (1825) to 
Culliope. 

Commanprers—C. F. Schomberg to 
Queen --P. Helpman to study at Naval 
College. 

Lirutenants—G, Harvey (1824) to 
Hibernia—S. Fowell (1342) and R. C. 
Whyte (1819) to Crocodile—J. H. Boyd 
(1815) to St. Vincent—C. Carter (1840) 
to Cunonus—L. Burrell (1845) to Superb 
—L. Tonge (1845) to Trafalzar—L. B. 
Mackinnon (1842) and R. M, Sandom 
(1843) to Vanguard—H. C. Toby (1841) 
and M. Bourchier (1841) to Queen—J. 
M’Donnel (1826) to command Nautilus 
C.R. Marcuard (1840) to Driver—A. 
Camming to Albion—T. Cochrane (1844) 
to Collingwood—R. Percival, W. South, 
and J. Brown to be agents for Mails— 
A. P. F. Wilmot to be flag-Lt, to Vice 
Adm. Parker. 

Masrers—E. Rowe to Driver—E. J. 
Pearn to command Athol troop ship. 

Matres—W. W. Addington, S. T. 
Dickinson, G. A. Balfour to Hibernia— 
The Hon. J. R. M. Byng to Victoria and 
Albert. 

Seconp Mastrer—F. Wise to Queen. 
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Masters AssisTaANT—W. Osmond to 
Hecale, 

MipsHipmMeN—W. B. Elphinstone to 
Superb—G. W. Fead to Trafalgur. 

Nava Capets—G. Goolden to Cano- 
pus—N. Cornwall to Queen—E. Douglas 
to Siren—G. Bunbury to Resistance—H, 
Robinson to St. Vincent—M. Smithett 
to Comus. 

SurGgezon—R, Pritchard to Hibernia 
J. Rees to Curacoa. 

ASSISTANT SurGcgeons—D. Synie to 
Hibernia—C. Douglas to Vernon—J. 
Jeffcott to Penguin. 

Paymaster and Purser—R. Parker 
to Albulross. 

Crerns—G. C, Burney to Alert—T. 
W. Shanks to Albion—G. B. Eales to 
Cuckoo—T’. Fitzpatrick to Agincourt. 


Coast GUARD. 


Appointments—Com. E. Holland te 
Ballycastle—Com R. Mann to Kilrush 
District. 

Removals—Lieut. H. N Atkinson to 
Portsmouth—Mr. F, P. Coull to South 
Yarmouth—Mr. J. Willeox to Barrys 
Cove—Mr. J. R. Williams to Mucking 
Creek. 





MARRIAGES AND DFEATUS. 


fClarctages. 


At St. Pancras, June 24, Captain M. 
Dixon, R.N., to Mrs. Wilhelmina Cheape 

At St. Georges, Hanover Square, 2nd 
July, W Logan, Esq., to Sophia Jane 
daughter of Capt. F. J. Bellew, n.c.s. 

At Bath, Lieut. S. Moorish, r.N., to 
Mary, daughter of the late Captain J. 
Mackeson, of Jamaica. 

At Kingston Church, Portsea, J. S. 
Wadeley, Esq.,to Francis Maria, daugh- 
ter of Captain P. W. Prichard, rn. 

July 1,atSt. Georges, Hanover square 
Capt. Hill, r.n., to Amelia Jane, eldest 
daughter of H. P. Boyce, Esq. 


Westths. 
At Cottrel, Glamorganshire, June 20 


Alfred, son of Sir G. Tyler, x,m., R.™. 
aged 12 years. 

At Millbrook, near Southampton, 22d 
Julv, Selina, only daughter of Captain 
C. Owen, 8.N. 

At Seaham, Lieut. Dangerfield, an. 

May 29, Coast of Africa, Lieut. W. 
Wilson, ot the Lily sloop. 

Lieut. F. Hennah in command of the 
Thorney stat:on, Sussex. 

At Ascension, Surgeon P. Brenan. 

A monument has beenerected at Hong 
Kong bearing the following inscription :— 

“* Sacred to the Memory of Augustus 
Percival Greene, P.R.a.3, Lieutenant of 
H.M.S. Plover, who died on board that 
vessel on December 2d, 1844. This mo- 
nument was erected by those who valued 
the services, esteemed the character, and 
deplore the loss of an able companion 1n 
the surveys of these seas.”" 


Quvuarterty Navat Osituary.—Admirals—Sir C. H. Durham, @c.s., J. Car- 
peoter, Sir D. Milne,aece, H. Raper; Vice Admiral—Sir J. C, White, xK.c B. 
Cuptains—R. Harward, Earl of Egremont, C. H. Paget, BE Blankley, J C. Tullige 


J. Treacy. 


J. McDonald. 


Commuanders—J. Hamilton, C. Bell, J. M. Bate, E. N. Greensword, 
Lieulenunts—G. R. Godfrey, E. Lecfimere, N. Troughton, G. A, 
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Leary, C. Bagot. W. G. Buchanan, M. McNeale, C. A. Thorndike, I. Maling, G. 
D. Briggs, T Anson. Masters—J. Tucker, J. Burnett, J. Tilley, J. Davis, A. 
Crawford, J. T. Watson, R. Stewart, A, W. Quinlon, T.S. Morgan, J. L. Wilkin- 
son. Mate—W.R. Surridge, Chaplains—W. Salter, J. H. Sheed. Surygeons— 
E, Edwards, T, Hooper, J. Long, R. Green, J. Adie, J. R. Rees, Paymasters and 
Pursers—E. Bate, D. Sparshott, P. J. Stokes, R. J. Smith, J. Kain, J. Renton, 8. 
W.D, Fores. Royart Marines—Lieut. Col.—G. Marshall, E. A. Toomer, Cap- 
tains—-F, Waters, T. Quested, C. R. Miller. First Lieulenanis—M. Graham, J. 
P. N. F. Clapperton. Second Lieultenants—J. Ward, R. Davies, T. Thomson. 


—_— 
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METEOROLOGICAL REGISTER. 


Kept at Croom’s Hill, Greenwich, by Mr. W. Rogerson, of the Royal Observatory. 
From the 21st June, to the 20th July, 1845. 















































ee FAHRENHEIT | WIND. 

My S| Bazomerar. | Tuexmometen, | WEATHER. 
= . In the Shade. { Quarter. {Strength 

oe o | ree | ee ee | ee | ey ee ee | es pam —=_ 

o | 
s S : A.M. | 3P.M. | A.M. | P.M. |4.M|P.M. A.M. P.M. 
InDec !In Dee. 

21 |S. | 30°16 30°10 NE NE | 2 2 b be 

22 ‘Su. 29 98 | 29°94 NE N 2 2 oO be 

23 |M. § 30°15 | 30°18 NW /| NW | 4 4 be be 

24 |Tu. 30°07 | 29°91 SW | SW |4 16 be qbep (3) 
25  1W. 29:84 | 29°86 NW | NW | 5 5 ghe qbe 

26 (Th. 29°83 | 29°87 NW | NW 1/4 4 he be 

7 \F. 29°78 | 29-70 Ss 8s |4|4 or (1) (2) | or (3) (4) 
28 (8. |) 29°28 | 29°38 SW | NW | 5 | 7 | qor (1) (2) ghe 

29 ‘Su. 29°91 ; 29°95 NW SW 3 3 bem bep 3) 

30 |M. | 29°89 | 29-92 SW ia 5 |4 qbep (2 bem 

1 \Tu. 29:66 | 29°63 sW j}swf6é |6 qor (2) qo- | 
21W. | 2486 | 29°90 SW |} SE {4 | 2 oO or (3) | 
3'!Th. 29°76 | 29°74 8 S } 3 betp (2 be 

4 iF. 30:06 | 30-12 sw {sw |4 | 3 o be 

5 ‘8. 30°26 | 30:27 8 SE {2 |2 be be | 
6 'Su. 3010 | 30:06 E E 3 3 ij be bctl 

7 M. , 30°00 , 30°02 W WwW 2 2 b bl 
8 'Tu. 30-00 | 30-00 wi iswii2/4 o be 

9 |W. . 30-04 | 30°00 SW SW 14/4 be bep (3 

10 Th. 29°85 | 29°K0 SW SW | 2 3 or 2) ra) 

11 |F. 29°60 | 29:60 sw |nwla2 l/s o opt (4) 
12 8. 29°92 | 30-01 65: NW | NW | 4 4 be bem 

13 (Su. 29:90 | 29-9) } s w !2 1/3 | of (1) (Q) be 

14 )M. | 29°92 | 29°96 NW | NW (| 4 4 be bep (3) 
15 ITu.| 30-09 | 3007 N |Nw/2 |2 be 

16 'W. 30°06 4 30°04 70, NW SW | 2 2 bm c 

17 ‘Th. | 29-91 | 29-94 s |sw la /a or (2) bep (3 
128 !F. © 30:10 | 30°12 76| SW | SE |2 | 2 bem be 
19'S. | 30.09 | 30-07 NE | NE {2 | 2 be be 

4 |4 be ber 4) 





20 Su. , 30°05 | 30°07 | 64| NE | NE 


June 1845.—Mean height of the Baromcter=29-964 inches; Mean tempera ture 
r=61°3 degrees; depth of rain fallen 2°03 inches. 


TO OUR FRIENDS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


We have inserted Mr. Godby’s letter, and shall be obliged to him if he will send 
us any extracts from his log relating to the Raven Islands, that may serve to place 
seamen on their guard respecting them. 

We are obliged to our correspondent for his account of the removal of the seat of 
Government at the Falkland Islands, and shall always be glad to hear from him. 

The following articles are unavowably postponed until next month—‘* Extracts 
from the report of the last Meeting of the British Association,” &c. 

We are compelled to reserve the communication on ‘ Bermuda.’’ 

We have communicated with our Correspondent on the ** Merchant Service.’’ 








HUNT, Printer, 3, New Church Street, Edgware Road. 
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VoxaGe or TUF ALBATROSS. —(Jtoyal Yacht Squadron).— From 
Van Diemen Land to Cowes, by Cape Horn.—1845.* 


Norutne of importance occurred in our route from Hobart Town to 
Port Nicholson, more than the increase of distance, and a little unex- 
pecee delay. From Port Nicholson we had two days’ run to the Chat- 

am Islands.f At four in the morning we ranged about a quarter of a 
mile to the westward of the west reef, for which we had been on the look- 
out all night, and upon which the sea broke very heavily. From its 
appearance I should consider it five or six feet under watcr, and about a 
quarter of a mile in its extreme length. Passing about two miles west- 
ward of the Sisters, two bold rocks, or islands, we followed the track of 
Capt. Broughton in 1797, keeping within two miles of the eastern side, 
which is slightly indented with sandy bays offermg no anchorage, but 
where shelter might be had from the southern or western gale by stand- 
ing off and on as it was our lot to do, wind blowing a very hard gale at 
south. In the evening we steered off shore, and at midnight shaped our 
course for the Horn, under close-reefed topsails and storm jib. At day- 
light we passed a large vessel bound to the eastward, under close-reefed 
topsails. When this gale was over we had calm and cloudy weather, 
succeeded by strong easterly gales, and we much regretted our passage 
did not lie to the westward, as there is little doubt but the better passage 
is to be made to the westward by vessels leaving the Colonies from the 
beginning of November to the first week in February. 

January 29th, in lat. 48°, long. 159°, finished our easterly and north- 
easterly weather, the barometer indicating the change by its depression 
in six hours from 30 to 29°50, the wind flying about from N. W. to S. W., 
and the fluctuations of mercury being con 29:50 to 29°30 ; and now 
came the high dawn, daslicht brealane between altitudes 40° and 50°, 
over bodies of unbroken nimbus, dark and dirty. The exhibition over- 
head during the forenoon being straggling flakes of the conoid, with 
their inseparable partners, the cirro-stratus, or the part of it known to 
seamen as the mackerel sky ; by the conoid is understood the Mare’s 
Tail. However, we hailed such proguostics with a good grace, and con- 


* We are not given to over estimating the value of our productions, or 
troubling the reader with the concerns of the Nautical. But it was impossible 
not to feel a little honest pride on reading the postscript of the letter which 
accompanied the MS. of the above narrative; and in justice to ourselves, as 
well as to shew that we equally appreciate the writer’s opinion, we shall take 
the opportunity ot recording it. 

The letter is dated at Kensington, July 7th, 1845; the postscript runs thus ; 

‘‘ The first time I saw the Nautical Magazine was about 1840. Several of 
us were at tea on board the Magnet, Capt. Mann, Port Philip. It caught my 
eye for the first. We all struggled for it. After tea it was put up by auction 
in the cabin. It fell to me at £2 15s.; the numbers for 1839, and some of 
1840. ‘oJ. M: Gru.” 

We do not think that even the choice expressions of Mr. George Robins him- 
self could have done more for it than its own humble merit did on this occasion. 


+ See an excellent Chart of these islands published by the Admiralty.—Ep. 
ENLARGED SERTES.—NO. 9.—VOL. FOR’ 1840, 3M 
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sidered this as the beginning of our passage, travelling as we were at the 
rate of ten knots under reduced canvas. 

It is here where the mariner may study and depend on the barometer. 
This was our first western breeze, and as regular as the gale veered from 
the northward to the southward of west so the column rose, and from 
southward to northward the indicator was depressed, the changes being 
being 29°30 to 29°70. With this breeze finished the moon, and if change 
of weather is to take place in this quarter of the globe with change of 
moon, it is, that light winds veering to the north and east bodes the day 
of change ; or the last moon ending with strong westerly gales no change 
may be expected till the third day of the new moon: and this was our 
case, or rather this was the nature of the weather, and the third day of 
new moon was advancing with sinking barometer. 

February 8th was moderate but still a gale, the display around us be- 
ing many folds or columns of densely packed nimbus crowding and closing 
in the horizon every where around us, to the altitude of about thirty 
degrees. From forty-five to the zenith were those unwelcome characters 
the conoid, the cirro-stratus, the cumulus, with every variety of ill-look- 
ing cloud that could possibly exist between us and the sun. Appearances 
like these with the barometer falling one-tenth per hour, for five hours in 
succession, the wind veering in squalls from S.W. to N.W. gave full 
notice that the elements were brewing something grand and_ termific 
against us. 

The trial was now coming for the “ Pretty little thing !” “Fit for 
smooth water !” “ Very well in fine weather!” Such were the remarks 
passed on her in port, but we were now clear of the eyes of those observers, 
a lone solitary little dark speck on the ocean, with taffrail 4 feet 4 inches 
from the level of smooth water, (deck at the gangway, 2 feet 2 inches, ) 
under the lee of which there was not shelter for a fly, and here we were 
scudding away before seas already running in size hike little islands, fifty 
times larger than ourselves. 

At 3h. 30m. a.m. on the 9th we rounded to with our head to the 
N.N.E., barometer being at 28-28, thermometer 47° ; the gale was at 
north-west and northerly in squalls, thick, dark, and rainy ; the sea ran 
with great violence, and here she rode and drove as gracefully as any 
‘“‘ albatross ” in the South Pacific, and were it not for the constant and 
cutting spray that flew over in rapid succession, we might say comfort- 
at Within the last twenty-four hours the mercury had depressed one 
and one-tenth of an inch. 

I must here remark that, in registering the barometer I find it a use- 
ful practice I adopt, in noting its rate of depression, per hour, four, 
twelve, or twenty-iour hours, and to rule a column in the Journal headed 
R.D. showing the rate of depression per hour ; to this add veering of the 
wind, and in this part of the world it will be invariably found that as the 
wind veers to the northward, from the southward of west, decrease of 
mercury will be quickest and lowest, and coarse weather may be ex- 
pected ; but should the wind veer in this direction without a depression 
in the column it will be likely, either to stand or increase. The contrary 
working of barometer with reverse veering of the wind produce the finest 
weather, although the gale shifting rapidly from N.W. to S.W., very 
hard squalls may be expected unless the column rise one or two tenths 
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per hour, the gale will finish in a few hours. Of this I could give many 
instances from careful observations. 

Returning, however, to the gale which raged with great fury at N.W. 
until 6 p.M., when it flew suddenly to W.S.W., and blew with increased 
force. The sun having been concealed during the day, now shone out 
a few minutes nearly in the wind’s eye of us with fiery brightness, which 
some of us thought for the last ttme. The small archway that opened 
to windward through dense masses of cloud served the purpose of a fun- 
nel, and forced the gale (if it was a gale,) over us in gusts, every one of 
which appeared determined to tear away the few yards of canvas we had 
set ; strong, stout, and new as they were. 

The heavy cross sea produced by the sudden shift was all foam and 
spray, like a boundless tide-rip ; and for some time created an alarm for 
the worthiness of our little sea-boat, but nothing, the produce of man’s 
labour, could have felt the change quicker than herself, coming round to 
it like an arrow. The first cross roller seemed bent upon her destruction 
as she cut through it with her long, small, and sharp round bows and 
bowsprit, the sea tearing its way over the masthead, sweeping up the 
storm jib, which we looked upon as gone. As she was now end on to 
such breakers, her plunge aft, as she stood an end, was truly frightful, as 
every dip brought about eight feet of her afterpart under water. We had 
but one unwelcome visitor, that made up close to windward, and slapped 
itself on board the whole length of the vessel; for a few seconds the 
decks were full, but being already with our lee ports up we were soon 
eased of its weight. It was now for us to remedy the plunge aft, as 
every four or five mmutes she settled well down, the cross seas rushing 
over the whole after part, her bows having an extra elevation in the aur. 
The stream chain, and other heavy weights, stowed under the after cabin 
were removed into the main cabin, and this little alteration in her trim 
had an immediate and wonderful effect on her. The vessel became easy 
and lively, such seas that formerly rushed over her abaft were now cleared 
with the greatest ease. 

As soon as I could leave the deck for a moment, which was about two 
hours after the change of wind, the barometer had ascended from 28°28 
to 28°36 ; by midnight it rose to 28-66 ; but at 1 a.m. the squalls veered 
from W.S.W. to W. and the column depressed to 28.58. 

By 5 p.M. of the 10th the indicator showed 28-70 as the breeze veered 
gradually to the south-west, and we boreaway before that kind of sea 
that no man would suppose we could live in. But seudding is our grand 
point, it was in vain that we all stood watching the audacious destructive 
curlers abaft, she was over thein like a feather. The altering of trim 
improved her running, as she rose aft with greater buoyancy, requiring 
but the sliyhtest touch of the helm, for it was upon the quick and proper 
application of this, that our safety depended. 

Midnight of the 11th barometer had nsen slowly to 29-10, the squalls 
etill violent, accompanied with hail, had decreased ; thermometer to 40°. 
Our trysail hitherto had held on remarkably well, now became shattered 
ina squill; the gale continued moderating, and contrary to general 
practice, veered against the sun from S.W. to N.W., the column rising 
to 30°34, with light north-east airs and fine weather, our position bemg 
53° 30' S., 96° W. ; we had now two other days to prepare for the next 
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breeze, and this we expected, and were not deceived at the coming of the 
full moon on the 22nd. We had the usual figurations among the clouds 
(which is always as well to observe,) the cirro-stratus, as before, of long 
horizontal dimensions, not of the changing kind, but stationary at the 
altitude of about 70°, with its general attendant in the zenith, that 
variety of cirro-stratus termed the mackerel sky. The wind veering 
from west to north, heavy rain, and the depression of the barometer be- 
ing one inch in twenty-four hours, from 29°60 to 28°58. 

On the 23rd we exchanged colours with an American whaler standing 
to the westward. Being pretty close, we hauled our wind for the purpose 
of hailing her for longitude, as we had experienced a few foggy days, 
but unfortunately, as we came to the wind in the wake of her, the ship 
bore away. The weather at the time was heavy squalls with hail, yet 
she hung on to all her canvas, and as well as we could observe hands 
were laid aloft to out reefs; but as we had no desire to chase any one 
- upon a lee shore, whom we were anxious to meet upon the score of 

friendship, we stood on our course, and left our acquaintance to do the 
same. It was difficult to conjecture why this ship avoided us, there 
could be nothing very formidable or forbidden in a small vessel under 
English colours, however, we put up with the disappointment. 

Daylight of the 25th brought us in sight of another ship running to 
the eastward. On our showing colours he was kind enough to furl his 
foresail and fore-topsail, and brought his main yard to the mast: their 
longitude differed but one mile from ours, being 68° 46’ and 68° 47’ ; 
and our account by dead reckoning, carried on from the Chathams, inde- 
pendant of the chronometer, was 68° 58’. This ship was the George 
and Susan of New Bedford, Capt. George Howland ; he had the good- 
ness to enquire if we wanted anything, and merits our best thanks. We 
ran side by side with this vessel nearly the whole forenoon, the barque 
under two close-reefed topsails and foresail, ourselves under close-reefed 
trysail and storm jib. 

We were now thirty-nine days from Chatham Island ; five days light 
airs and calm, five days good weather with variable winds, and twenty- 
five days under close-reefed trysail and storm jib, had been hove to about 
forty-cight hours. The lowest settling of barometer being 28°25, and 
thermometer 39° of Fahrenheit, although summer. | 

It is probable that our appearance to all hands on board the George 
and Susan, must have been somewhat singular, running as we were fre- 
quently below the surface of the sea, for I think nearly the whole time of 
scudding together, the eyes of all appeared intently rs upon us, and upon 
the waves that followed in our wake. She was lofty, buoyant, and com- 
fortable ; her taffrail being nearly the height of our mast-head ; we were 
wet, cold and comfortless, had been so many days ; and our means of dry- 
ing was to stand well up the rigging, for half au hour between the squalls. 

The following noon we parted company with our friends, passed 
through heavy tide rips of Point Fallows Staten Land, and the following 
morning spoke the whale ship Ann Mary Aun of Sag Harbour, Capt. 
Winter, and he being leaky arranged to accompany us to Port William. 
The afternoon brought us in company with Ontario the Second, Capt. 
Green, and the Oriyimbo, Capt. Bartlett of New Bedford, they were all 
three nearly full ships from the north-west, having upwards of 4,000 
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barrels, not seventeen months out. They also agreed to keep way with 
us to Port Wilham, where we intended to wood and water. 

After a short consultation on board the Ontario, comparisons of six 
chronometers for time, placed us 104 miles nearly S.W.b.S. of the Beau- 
chene Islands, accordingly it was arranged that we should run for them. 
The ships having formerly been American Limers sailed well: about 
Oh. 30m. P.M. we first put our head in the direction of the island, 
the breeze soon freshened into sharp squalls with hail, we scampered 
away under our usual lot of canvas—the close-recfed trysail and storm 
jib, and at 5 a.m. we passed the Beauchene about one mile and a half 
to the northward, Ontario passing about the same distance to the 
southward ; thus in the short space of seven hours and a half we had 
tramped 104 miles, to which five per cent might be added for the grip- 
ing qualities of a cutter going with strong wind quarterly, will be about 
109. But at whatever distance per hour the vessels may have travelled 
at, it is but proper to remark, that a current or tide to the north-east of 
not less than four knots an hour was prevalent. 

About 7 A.M. passed a brig five miles southward of us, standing to 
the south-west or westward, concluded by her show of streamers, to On- 
tario and consorts, to be H.M.B. Philomel. 

In the forenoon a strong tide to the south-west was experienced, as it 
took us till seven in the evening to perform a less distance, we were in- 
shore and ahead, our companions going per log of Ontario 114 knots 
per hour. As we understood this to be a coast where straggling and 
sunken rocks were abundant, the vessels were well spread, with hands 
aloft for any thing that might turn up, but nothing was observed, so that 
it may perhaps be right to conclude that the directions stating the coast 
‘southward of Berkeley Sound should not be approached too near, as 
it is surrounded with many low islands lying off shore, some of them out 
of sight of land,” must be applicable to the western coast, as we saw 
nothing in nearly a direct line, which might be considered twenty miles. 
In our track from Beauchene, the weather remarkably clear, the four 
vessels about five miles apart, all of good draft of water; Oriyimbo 
drawing 19 feet, well adapted to scratch overa sunken danger. Off Port 
William the breeze left us at sunset, barometer msing, stood off shore 
under easy sail. 

We had a fruitless search through the “ Beagle’s Voyages,” for some 
desenption of, or instruction for entering Port William, for some account 
of the appearance of the coast, &c., but not the slightest information 
could be obtained, which is rather singular, as much of her time was 
spent at the Falklands, during her station in the South Scas. 

We stood from the Port, the wind having failed us in entering, its 
bearing being N.N.W., four or five miles, stretching away S.S.E. and 
south for the off shore board, and W.N.W. and N.W. standing in. By 
three in the ‘morning we had a strong south-western gale, confident, 
however, of fetching in to windward of the position we left in the even- 
ing, but to our surprise and regret at daylight the nearest land bore 
W.S.W. 8 or 9 leagues. As day advanced, the wind increased, and 
with it we had a high and confused sea from the tide-nps, that in spite 
of our own exertions, and the qualities of our little vessel broke on board 
her im all directions. Thus unexpectedly driven to leeward of our desti- 
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nation, our only choice was, either to lie to until the gale was over, or to 
bear up, while the wind was favourable, to some port in the Brazils, and 
unfortunately we decided upon the latter. 


( To be continued.) 
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Voyace oF H.M.S, Bionpr, Capt. F. Mason.—Anchorage in 
Berkeley Sound.—1834. 


(Continued from p, 396.) 


Point Nelson N.E.b.E. ? E., Hay’s Inlet E. ? S., entrance to Port Louis 
W.b.S.45., outer or eastern Sea Lion Rock W.N.W., Johnstone’s Point 
N.W.3N., (Magnetic bearing), 11 fathoms hard sand. 

No facilities being afforded for observations, we do not attempt to give 
this place any position on our own authority. It is to be regretted we 
cannot do so, for heing but little known, concurrent observations might 
be useful, and would have formed a kind of connection with the survey- 
ing squadrons’ observations. 

The rise and fall is stated at about six feet. It is said the tides have 
not much strength, even at springs ; at other times they appear but just 
perceptible. 

Berkeley Sound, including Port Louis, is about nine miles deep, and 
four miles and a half broad, it lies east and west, is a fair, clear, and capa- 
cious inlet. Nearly half way up is the secure anchorage called John- 
stone Harbour, the entrance to which is between Johnstone Point and 
the outer and eastern Sea Lion Rock. The Sea Lion Rocks form a 
long ledge from the shore, and show themselves as a line of detached 
black islets, or rocks. Johnstone Harbour is also strongly recommended 
by those acquainted with the localities of the place. 

Johnstone Point is clear and bold, and a vessel intending to anchor in 
that harbour, cannot do better than run boldly in between the point and 
the Sea Lions, keeping the point on board, and chose her berth in from 
9 to 5 fathoms. Entering the sound by night, keep along the northern 
shore, so as to be secure of having the soundings from that side. The 
point will be easily made out by the land receding immediately to the north- 
ward, unless indeed it should be extremely dark, in which case it will of 
course be matter of consideration, whether the Sound shall be entered or 
not. 

When a ship has to call here, she must make the best use of everv 
opportunity for making an anchorage before night, for in the vicinity of 
these islands, it is said, the weather is never to be depended upon, and 
the winds are described as notoriously baffling and stormy, so that a 
detention in the offing for several days, is not uncommon, We were fortu- 
nate, both coming and going : we anchored the same day we made the 
land, and we cleared the coast immediately on leaving the Sound. 

At the head of the inlet is Port Louis, the entrance to which is be- 
tween two islands. This is described as a secure place, sufficiently capaci- 
ous to accommodate a number of vessels, also the most convenient place 
for watering. The little settlement is on its immediate shores. A handy 
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ship, cleverly worked, may beat either in or out, or, if the wind is adverse 
she may warp through, it is a good retreating place in the event of an 
easterly gale ; were a ship at anchor outside with a leading wind, and 
davlight, there can be neither danger, nor difficulty in entering. 

The land on both sides the Sound is hilly, and at this time was par- 
tially covered with snow, which assisted in giving the country a more 
barren and forbidding aspect than is strictly its character. No vegeta- 
tion is observable except the long grass or fussack, for there is said to be 
nothing deserving the name of a shrub all through the islands. 

The bottom all over the Sound is said to be good holding ground, 
stiff sand and mud, with some shells ; in Port Louis more generally mud. 
Our anchor came up quite clear of soil, but as the ship never tightened 
the chain, it is probable the anchor had not turned in the ground. 

In the Sound a ship should be moored with open hawse to the east- 
ward, for an easterly gale would throw in much sea ; but it is confirmed 
by experience that heavy easterly gales seldom or ever blow home here ; 
but nevertheless, in the Sound, I would still moor in that manner ; and 
in the event of a southerly gale, which may at all times be expected, a 
ship would only have to veer away on her best bower, so as to bring an 
equal strain on each cable. But in Port Louis, or Johnstone Harbour, 
all vessels as a matter of course should be moored with an open hawse to 
the south, at least half a cable either way, and a third anchor always in 
readiness. 

A French whaler was lying wrecked at the upper end of Johnstone 
Harbour, she went on shore with only one anchor down, and top-gallant 
yards across, riding with 25 fathoms cable, and most of her crew on 
shore. The wreck was purchased by the surveying vessels for £300 ; 
which enabled them to retit the Beagle and her tenders. The hull being 
left, afforded the settlers a reasonable supply of fuel, and at present little 
more than her timbers remained. 

The quantity of cattle on the East Falkland is variously estimated ; it 
is, perhaps, ditlicult to come near the truth, the mean, including horses, 
seems to be about 12,000 head ; there are none on the Western Island ; 
but on several of the smaller islands hogs are in great plenty. The 
horned cattle are somewhat ferocious, and will attack persons even 
when mounted. The settlers keep a supply on Long Island for their 
immediate use. The beef is excellent ; a carcase weighs about 250 lbs., 
for which ten Spanish dollars are paid, chietly to the Guachos who cap- 
ture them with the lasso. No kind of vegetable was to be procured, 
but in the summer months wild celery may be collected. The rabbits 
are excessively numerous, they are of a large kind, and good eating, and 
their skins are considered valuable ; they may be shot, caught by dogs, 
ensnared, or dug from the earth to any quantity. The shores of John- 
stone Harbour is a favorite resort for them. Birds fit for the table are 
also very abundant, particularly the upland geese, which are so stupidly 
tame, that they may almost be taken by hand. Fifty of these geese are 
usually shot by a single person in a few hours sport. Fish are particu- 
larly common in the summer months ; the best kind is said to be the 
large kind of white mullet ; in the winter months there are but few. 
Seals, sea lions, and other amphibiz resort here. The Volunteer rock 
ia a favorite resort for the former. 
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Had it not been for the repeated interruption of Spanish jealousy, and 
had some hittle support and enequrarement been given to the settlements 
formerly established here, and at the Western Islands, it is probable, 
that at this day, they might have arrived at something like consequence, 
and not only have supported a moderate population, but would have be- 
come convenient, and desirable, occasionally to the vessels of every na- 
tion frequenting the Pacitic: as things now are a lapse of years must 
transpire, and a considerable outlay must be sacrificed, before any thing 
like a return could be effected. | 

The island being so well stocked with cattle and horses, is one very 
sensible advantage. The soil is represented as good, and as capable of 
rearing all the more hardy kind of culinary vegetables, and being unen- 
cumbered with wood might easily be brought into cultivation. From the 
intemperance of the climate the maturity of grain may justly be doubted, 
but surely a return for the importation of that essential article might be 
found, in the fisheries that might be established at a place where the 
whale, and the whole tribe of cetaceous animals come in a manner to the 
to the door of the settlers ; these, and its other natural products, would 
create employment to many, and secure at least a competence to the 
islanders. Perhaps some use might be made of the kelp ; if so, it is in 
inexhaustible profusion. 

The entire absence of timber is certainly a drawback, one that many 
years only would remove ; it is easy to imagine that the same kind of 
trees so plentiful, and so luxuriant on the neighbouring coast of Tierra 
del Fuego, would likewise flourish here, if protected in their infancy from 
the rabbits, and planted in sheltered situations. 

The coast of either island is described as wonderfully broken and in- 
dented, by which many eligible, and secure harbours are formed, settle- 
ments at each of which would rapidly rise in the event of the cal 
becoming colonized. And if such ever does take place by the Englis 
nation, it is to be hoped that industrious, and well disposed persons only 
will be admitted, the introduction of any Buenos Ayrean Guachos, or 
other vagabonds, would only poison the whole. 

But, if colonization is not contemplated, might not the right of sove- 
reignty be maintained, and the islands offered in grants to those who 
choose to settle thereat, for the dog in the manger system renders the 
islands useless and unavailable to every one. As things stand at pre- 
sent it is doubtful to whom the country belongs. England long since 
has claimed it, and has armed herself to assert that claim. The Spanish 
government disputed that right, and does still hold itself the lawful pro- 
prietor ; and the Buenos Ayrean government, highly indignant at the 
British assumption, claim the whole as naturally appertaining to that 
Republic. It is true the English flag is now flying here, and an officer 
established as Resident remains there, with four seaman attached to him ; 
but this party is, at times, (by being necessarily detached, ) so completely 
in the power of the Buenos Ayrean and other strangers settled here, 90 
inefhicient to the protection of the cattle and other property, and so in- 
adequate to curb the insolence and rapacity of the whalers, and other 
rabble that occasionally congregate here, that ‘it is in reality unsafe for 
the parties themselves, and by no means creditable to the country, that 
its flag should be displayed over a territory where there is no power to 
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maintain its respectability. And with regard to the few strangers already 
settled here, it is to be remembered, that they are chiefly of the same 
class, and country, with those lately concerned in the massacre of the 
few English residents, which they effected by surprise, and in detail. 

It is, however, to be presumed, that the principal features and capa- 
bilities of these islands, are suthciently known, and all that remains to 
be considered respecting them, is their position now when the trade of 
the Pacific, and the entire continent of South America, is in a manner 
starting up into a new existence, in the present altered state of things, 
the importance of the islands may be briefly considered under two heads ; 
Firstly, would it be advantageous to commerce to have an establishment 
at either of the Falklands? Secondly, would it be a commanding point 
in time of war, to cover the trade of the South Sea, or to overawe the 
Buenos Ayrean Republic in the event of an eruption with that State ? 


(To be continued.) 
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WE have placed the above two words at the head of this paper, as 
embodying a meaning, and signifying in their most extended or most 
contracted sense, establishments of, we may brietly say, tremendous impor- 
tance to England. The man-of-war’s man has his home at Greenwich ; 
the later days of his chequered life are quietly passed in its comfortable 
halls, or within its influence. But where is the retreat for the merchant 
seaman? His lite too is passed in contributing to the honor and renown 
of his employers. But where shall he retreat to for an asylum like that 
of Greenwich? And yet he 1g no less entitled to one, for no less impor- 
tant are his services to his employers, and the good of his country. The 
defect, however, is not now scen by us for the first time ; many good men 
have at various times and places, exerted themselves in endeavouring to 
establish Sailors’ Homes, but not with that success unhappily which the 
linmense importance of the subject demands. But the object must not 
be thus deteated ; the very nature of our country, its insulated character, 
the maritime disposition (we may almost say) of its people, and the im- 
portant station it fills in the affairs of the world all forbid it; and all 
point to its valuable seamen. There is also inherent in the character of 
our countrymen that benevolent feeling which only requires to be called 
forth in promoting an object of so much importance as the establishment 
of Asylums for our merchant seamen in every principal seaport, ‘of this 
kingdom, under the names of Sailors’ Homes. We say every principal 
seaport becuuse we all know the ties of family, of early friends, early 
scenes, and that these must have their attractions in age. 

As the commencement of our labours in this field, we shall now pro- 
ceed to place on record the minutes of a meeting which was held in 
October or November last at Liverpool. Our readers will find ample 
matter for contemplation in the sentiments that were delivered on that 
occasion ; and although they may be struck with the oratory that was 
there displayed, we trust that the great object which called it forth will 
not be forgotten, but rather that the truths there so eloquently pointed 
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out will contribute, as they are intended, to forward it. We privé the pro-- 
ceedings entire as peat Ui in one of the Liverpool papers, for which 
we are indebted to a friendly hand. a oe 


Meeting in Support of a Sailors’ Home, at Liverpool~-1844. 

The Mayor, Thos. Sands, Esq., on taking the chair, was grected with 
much acclamation, and commenced the business by calling on the Town 
Clerk to read the advertisements convening the mecting, and, that officer 
having complied with the request, his worship remarked, that he need 
hardly assure those present that he had the greatest pleasure in acceding 
to the request of the provisional committee, for he felt satisfied that if the 
object contemplated by those gentlemen could be attained, the advantage 
to that portion of the community, whose interests it was their desire to 
carry out, would be incalculable. He would not go into details respect- 
ing the objects of the meeting, nor of the nature of the establishment 
about to be erected, because there were gentlemen present prepared to lay 
before them such statements as would, he was sure, induce the town at 
large, and that meeting more especially, to co-operate with the Corpora- 
tion in the promotion of the great end in view. He had the pleasure to 
say, that he had that morning received a letter from one of their Parlia- 
mentary representatives, Sir H. Douglas, highly approving of the objects 
‘of the meeting. If the other member, Lord Sandon, had been made 
aware of the meeting being held, he would, no doubt, have been equally 
anxious to give his countenance to its purpose, as, indeed, he had est 
done on more than one occasion, as many of them must be very we 
aware. He (the mayor) would not detain them any longer from hearmg 
those gentlemen whom he had alluded to, and who, he felt, were much 
more competent to interest and instruct them than himself, and he should 
call upon Mr. Adam Hodgson to propose the first resolution. 

Mr. Adam Hodgson said that, the resolution with which he’ had, un- 
expectedly to himself, and in consequence of the absence of the Rectors, 
been entrusted, was one to which he was quite sure the meeting would 
readily respond. It related to the social and moral condition of a class 
of the community whose claims to the sympathy of the public were such 
as no man there, would, he was assured, dare or wish to deny. - If every 
sea is whitened with our canvas, and if every foreign harbour is crowded 
with our vessels, if from every clime and every country the full tide 
flows into our native land, of all that ministers to the luxuries of hfe, if 
the productions of our industry contain within them the symbols of our 
national wealth, we are indebted for these blessings to our seamen—to 
whose valour and intrepidity it was that we owed that the soil of Britain 
echoed to no foreign tread ; and while other countries have, in conse- 
quence of the absence of this arm of defence, been a prey to milit 
licentiousness, and outrage, and rapine, we have been enabled to preserve 
inviolate our hearths, and our altars from these calamities, and to sit 
every man under his own vine and his own fig-tree, none making him 
afraid.” And what was the return we made our defenders ? What was 
the social and moral condition, in this christian’ country, of that’ class 
whose home was indeed “upon the mountain wave,” but who knew fittle 
or nothing of the cordiality, the sanctity, the holiness of a home on shore. 
When they returned from forcign lands, and strange scenes and climes, 
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_they were made here the objects of pillage and plunder, they were en- 
spared by harpies, whose study it was to render them their prey. When 
they received their hard-earned wages there was so. much infinity of pur- 
pose about them, they had acquired so little of provident, thoughtful, and 
self-denying habits, that the pecuniary fruits of .their services were soon 
exhausted, and they became hopelessly involved in the meshes spread for 
their:ruin, and in which they became entrapped. Then, they were sub- 
jected to temptations to which the peculiar circumstances of their position 
in a, marked degree, expose them, little care being taken to guard them 


against the consequences of such exposure. . 

_ What he had said on this head would, he had no doubt, be forcibly 
illustrated by those speakers who would follow him, and especially by the 
gentleman who would second the present resolution—namely, Mr. Rush- 
ton, whose experience as a Stipendiary Magistrate in the Police-court, . 
furnished him, week by week, with the most sickening details of the per- 
nicious operation of the evils it was their object to find a remedy for. He 
would ek the meeting, he would ask himself, how it was that this state 
of things came to pass? He believed it was because it was not suffici- 
ently known to the public, because of the shipowners, who were anxious 
for the removal of those grievances, not daring to grapple with them for 
want of that public support which would enable them to do it effectively; 
and he hoped before the meeting separated, that they should be promised 
that co-operation and support they were so well entitled to claim, for it 
should not be concealed, that the case of the sailors’ welfare should not 
devolve on the shipowners alone. These sailors were our fellow-men, 
and they were neglected, they were our countrymen, and how little did 
they participate in those advantages which the improved spirit of the age 
had provided for almost every other class of society! They were Christ- 
ians, and how little of Christian sympathy and brotherly love did they 
enjoy ! . He was happy to say that oneihing indeed, had been done in 
the right direction for their spiritual wants. Twenty-five or thirty years 
years ago, a floating place of worship had been erected for those belong- 
ing to a class of dissenters, followed some time afterwards, by the Mari- 
ners’ Church, for the community of that more immediately required it. 
And here, he rejoiced to say, that in these floating temples of religious 
observance might be seen those weather-beaten sailors, worshipping with 
an earnestness and devotion in keeping with the manliness aad simplicity 
of their character, and surpassed by no congregation in Liverpool. Here, 
too, he was reminded of another link in that chain of responsibility which 
bound them to those men, whose characters had such an influence for 
good or, evil.on the characters of foreign lands, and especiz lly among bar- 
barous nations., We boasted of the numbers and the learning of the 
missionaries we sent abroad to cross the seas, and penetrate through 
forests, and over arid deserts ; and we talked long and loudly of the effect 
of British commerce on the civilization of the whole globe. He should 
he the last man to deprecate the importance of the commerce of Great 
Britain as a means towards effecting the civilization of those lands through 
which it was disseminated. But he thought that a very narrow view had 
been formed. of tha importance of the character of our seamen on the cha- 
racter of the nations with whom we dwelt, and that the elements and the 
powers for good resident in that character had been overlooked. On every 
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consideration, therefore, of humanity to the sailors themselves, of patriots 
ism, of religion, of utility to the world at large, he thought that no man, 
whatever was his station or views of public measures, and of the promo+ 
tion of the welfare of his species, would deny that the object of that 
meeting was one of paramount importance. He was happy to see that 
it had received the sanction and the support of the Chief Mayistrate ; and 
when he looked around him, and saw so large a number of influential 
men, of all parties, forgetting every sort of difference that could create a 
diversity of feeling on this one point, making common grounds of union 
and cordiality and co-operation for the achievement of one common object, 
he did confess, that the result he anticipated from that day’s meeting ex- 
ceeded his most sanguine expectations. After a few words more Mr. 
Hodgson moved the first resolution. 

Mr. Rushton in rising to second the resolution, said——May it please 
you, Mr. Mayor and gentlemen—Some hiek of the onerous duties with 
which I am charged have been left unfmished, and my presence here is 
one of great inconvenience to those who are waiting for me elsewhere. 
I have only time, therefore, brietly to second the resolution, and most 
cordially to congratulate you and the merchants of Liverpool, that the 
day has at length arrived when a class of the community, most essential 
to you and the nation’s salvation, are about to receive the attention which 
their claims have so long and so clamorously demanded. Mr. Hodgson 
has just alluded to those painful details of that routine of duty which daily 
ergages my attention, and of which the nghts and wrongs of sailors form 
a large portion. The sailor has few of the endearments of home ; and 
when he arrives in the port of Liverpool, if you see the dock-quays and 
piers crowded with people, you will find among them boarding-house- 
keepers and slop-sellers, who form a large portion of those waiting the 
sailor’s landing. The moment he lands he is in their arms. Destitute 
of ready money, a loan is procured for him from the tailor, on the secu- 
rity of the boarding-house-keeper, to whom his wages are mortgaged for 
the first advance from this quarter. I am not going to say that all the 
lodging-houses are of a description demanding our denunciation ; but 
there are others of a totally ditterent description, and in these a vast ma- 
jority of the sailors abide. He is charged expensively for his food, every 
temptation that can induce reckless folly is placed within his grasp ; and 
when the time allowed by law for the payment of his wages has expired, 
and the sailor presents himself at your counting-houscs, this same slop- 
seller and boarding-house-keeper may be scen waiting outside for his hard 
earnings, which are shared between these two. 

This is not all. A further advance is made to the sailor. He is en- 
couraged once more to embark in the same desperate career ; and at the 
expiration of a week or ten days he finds he has no alternative to choose 
between, but to be turned out naked, literally without his clothes, for 
these have been retained as a security for the new debt ; or he has to 
ship on board any vessel, going any where, that will bear the exaction of 
the largest advance ; and thus he sails, a mortgaged man, two months of 
his labour being given to those people before he quits his native shore. The 
ease docs not stop here. I most sincerely hope no such thing is gomg on 
now ; but, the other day, among the details of the Police-court, it was 
part of my duty to examine closely into a case of an individual who ac 
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complished a fraud, committed on a sailor’s relatives by the forgery of 
his will. The system by which this spccics of iniquity is effected is in 
this manner. No sooner does a vessel sail than a person takes a register 
of the crew ; the ship is watched ; if a man dies on board, his will is 
forged ; his wages are paid into the Custom-house, and the man with the 
probate of the false will goes and receives these hard-earned wages, which 
ought to be taken as assistance to his relatives, or, if he did not leave any, 
should be appropriated to such institutions as Sailors’ Homes. 

Now this has been going on for a number of years. In the last gene- 
ration I remember that these matters were the subject of grave discussion, 
and earnestly engaged my attention, for I have the honour to be the son 
of a sailor. The circumstance which then prevented the possibility of 
sailors congregating in any multitude has, f here, for ever ceased to 
exist, and that we shall never again hear of those brave defenders of our 
country being seized and taken forcible possession of, to fight those bat- 
tles on which the might, liberty, and safety of England may be said to 
have depended—battles whose successful issue might be safely left to the 
spontaneous courage and voluntary zeal of our dauntless mariners. Years 
rolled away, and a friend, an enthusiastic friend of ours, took the matter 
to heart. He argued the question, not only on the grounds on which I 
have put it, but he regarded it as a merchant, thus :—He said, I am send- 
ing my ship with a large cargo to a foreign clime, and how do I manage ? 
I send down to a shipping-master, that is, a person who stands as an 
agent between the master or captain, and the sailor, and who receives a 
fee on every sailor; I go to him, and he sends for a crew, and the crew 
come: who they are, or what they are, whether they are able seamen or 
ordinary seamen, he knows nothing. At length the captain gets to sea 
with a parcel of men who are unfit to guide the vessel ; or if a small por- 
tion of them are competent to their dutics, entailing such wear and tear, 
such hardship and anxiety on the ofhcers, that it is most surprising that 
the voyage is accomplished at all. Now not only will this grand inst1- 
tution you contemplate founding, for I call it grand, as it partakes of the 
elements of greatness and grandeur ; it is one of the triumphs of peace ; it 
is one of those institutions which tell the poor and the needy that the 
rich and the powerfu are sensible of their wants; one of those institutions 
which spring spontaneously from the hearts and hands of Englishmen; 
one of those institutions that make one proud that he lives in a free 
country, and glad that our example im this respect, no less than in things 
political, may give Europe a knowledge that in order to make a nation 
brave and free, we must establish institutions to protect those on whom 
that freedom depends. The institution, I say, which you are about to 
establish will not only remedy the wrongs I have pointed out, but will 
save you also vast expense, and you will have the satisfaction of knowing 
that your charity, as well as your interest, have gone hand in hand. You 
will no longer have a crew, a motley crew, thrust on board your ships, 
incompetent to the duties they ailenake to perform, or disgraceful in 
point of character, or plundering you of your property, or for malicious 
motives, as happened the other day, attempting to burn the vessel, but 

ou will have men, who, from the registry of the Sailors’ Home, will 
ave received a certificate of their character both at sea and on shore, and 
a register alyo as well of their behaviour, as of their-titness for the othce 
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they undertake. This will be your security: it will, therefore, be your 
interest to support this institution, if there were no other reasans. ! 

. Thave little moreéto say ; it is a subject on which a deal might be 
said, but I have been brought here at thc solicitation of the gentlemen of 
the committee, and at their ardent request I have, as a public officer, laid, 
the result of my experience in that capacity, in connection with the ob- 
jects of this meeting before you. I cannot, however, conclude, without 
congratulating Mr. Aiken thus publicly, in the face of his townsmen, on 
the triumphant result of his untiring efforts in this cause. It is one of 
which a British merchant may reasonably be greatly proud, and I, for 
one, offer him my most sincere and heartfelt thanks for the arduous labour 
through which he is at last about to accomplish it, and the perseverance 
that led him through all difficulties and obstacles of this great result. 
Mr. Rushton concluded by seconding the resolution. Red 

Mr. James Aikin, rose and said, Mr. Mayor and gentlemen :—Perhaps 
there is no person in this king‘lom who could better detail the evils and 
gross frauds committed on the seamen than our worthy stipendiary magis= 
trate, and after the feeling and eloquent speeches made by him and Mr- 
Hodgson, I am quite sure it will be unnecessary for me to dwell on those 
evils and frauds that are so conspicuously before us daily in our Police- 
courts. But this much I may venture to say, notwithstanding all that 
has fallen from those two gentlemen, that greatly as we must lament the 
gross frauds and injuries so developed in our courts, they are as nothing 
sae dee to the numberless instances of which you never know or learn 
anything. This evil, therefore, being generally acknowledged, and the 
desire of bringing about a remedy being also acknowledged, the question 
then comes, can a remedy be found, and is the one we are about to pro- 
pound the one likely to carry out the object in view? Now I am sorry 
to find, among a great number of gentlemen, that we are stopped. iz 
imine upon this question. We are told it is a hopeless task, that it is 
impossible to do anything to redeem the character of the sailor, or to 
improve his condition. Now it will be necessary to clear the ground- 
work before we raise our superstructure, for if it be a hopeless task, our 
labour will be in vain. But gentlemen, I must first learn, L must be 
first taught, and led to believe that the sailor is of a different nature to 
ourselves, that bis is totally different to that of all other men. I must be 
led to believe that he is not alive to the same feelingsand desires of other 
men. But, gentlemen, instead of believing in any such thing, I am quite 
sure it will be acknowledged that if there is one class of men, who, from 
the generosity of their nature, are more likely to be instrumental for 
good or for evil, it is the class in whose behalf we have met. | We ara 
often met with the ery—‘Oh yes, you are very good, well intentioned, 
philanthropic people, but there 1s too much enthusiasm, and it wall end 
in nothing.” Now one word in reply, and it is this,—that similar insti- 
tutions have been established elsewhere, and are at this moment in active 
working. 

So much, then, for the twitting we have met with from those wha 
think the plan a hopeless one. Then when it is acknowledged that 
something may be done, the first portion of my resolution asserts that 
the responsibility attaches to all of us to endeavour to do that something. 
Sir, we have heard much of late of “ property having its duties as well 
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as its rights.” ‘ I wish that sentiment prevailed more gencrally than it 
does. I wish it existed in acts as well as words, and applied to all 
descriptions of property, and all persons in authority. It is not confined 
to the landed proprietor. The mill-owner has his duties as well as his 
richts ;' the eee as well as the shipmaster, and the shipmaster as 
well as the fathers of families ; and I will venture to say, that although 
we are about to get up a public institution to do a great publie good, yet 
a great deal depends on individual exertion, and the individual good that 
every man does m the situation in which he is placed. 

Nothing is more common than for me to hear different accounts from 
my captains on their return from sca. One will tell me that he has 
had nothing but disturbance and angry contention with the crew. Another 
has the good fortune to say that the conduct of the crew was excellent, 
and that of the apprentices praiseworthy. That captain comes to me 
after every voyace, and the result is invariably the same pleasing com- 
munication. On looking into that captain's accounts, I find him to 
be the greatest economist and the best manager ; and you may rely on 
it that he that economises and manages well, will, by firmness and mild- 
ness, do more than all the violence and continual fault-finding with which 
men, placed in a “little brief authority” can play their fantastic tricks” 
on board ships more than persons in any other condition of life. If 
there is one fault greater than another that an officer can commit on 
board ship, it lies in the horrid use of the blow ; it is the use of that so 
horrible to the sensations of every Englishman, and which every English- 
man would be disposed to return if he had the power. 

But I am satistied, that whatever good may be done individually— 
however much we may use our authority and power as shipowners, and 
you’as ship masters, that all is rendered abortive by that class of society, 
so happily called by Mr. Hodgson, “ harpies,” who are continually on 
the watch to seize on their victim, dragging him into the vortex of dis- 
sipation, lasting for two or three days, and during those two or three 
davs stripping him of his hard-earned wages, until, at last, he finds him- 
self sunk in poverty and disease, and, as Mr. Rushton observed, is obliged 
to iaorure i future energies for a small amount, to enable him to 
get an outtit at any expense, and to be shipped off without having the 
choice of climate or captain—to be shipped off without almost knowing 
the name of the ship or the place to which she is bound. And if there 
is one place in the world where the sailor is more exposed to these frauds 
and those acts of injustice than another, it is in Liverpool, for the best 
of all reasons, that in Liverpool we have the greatest amount of foreign 
trade, and the greatest amount of sailors coming as strangers, and, con- 
sequently, it becomes a duty imperative on us, more than on any other, 
to endeavour to resist this great and growing evil—Mr. Aikin then 
proceeded at considerable length to show that the establishment of a 
Sailors’ Home would fully realise the objects the meeting had m view. 
He said it would be a self-supporting institution, and that while it would 
increase the number of respectable lodging-houses, it would reduce the 
number of those which were worthless. He was happy to state, that 
before he came to the meeting, 20 names had been put down for £100 
each, towards the erection of the proposed building, and several others 


had subscribed £50 each, and be had uo longer any doubt of bringing 
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the matter to a successful issue. He concluded by saying that he was 
not entitled to all the merits attributed to him by Mr. ‘Rushton, for that 
* Mr. Tomlinson, the secretary, and other gentlemen, had been indefatig- 
’ able in their exertions in the rood cause. 0 0 
"Mr. W. Potter seconded the resolution proposed by Mr. Atkin, -in a 
"brief but excellent speech, in the course of which he alluded toa contem- 
_’ plated alteration in the mode of managing the Merchant Seamen’s Fund, 
which he considered would be of a detrimental nature, so far’ as Laver- 
‘ pool was concerned. 63 as a 
“ "The Rev. Hugh M‘Neile, on rising said,—Sir, at an early date in 
"your official year, as our chicf magistrate, I had the privilege of ad- 
’ dressing you on the subject before us at a large public meeting, inclu- 
ing a very considerable number of the seamen in this port at that time. 
It was with no ordinary degree of satisfaction, that, within a month 
after that meeting, I received a copy of a printed circular emanating 
from several gentlemen who had frequently consulted together on this 
dceply important subject, who had held a meeting, and who had at last 
concluded upon the fundamental principles which should guide them in 
the establishment of a Sailors’ Home ; and they appointed a provisional 
committee to frame laws and rules for its government, to soliert dona- 
tions, and to adopt such other measures as might tend to promote the 
proposed institution, and obtain the liberal support of the public. To 
the gentlemen composing that provisional committee, and others who 
have since joined them—and here [ believe I would be quite correct, 
notwithstanding the modest deprecation of such a thing hy a late speaker, 
in joming with Mr. Rushton, and specifying Mr. Aikin as eminently 
entitled to the thanks of all the best friends of this good cause, to that 
Provisional Committee certainly such thanks are dre. Their praise- 
worthy and persevering efforts ha now been seconded by the esubstan- 
tial hiberality of the Town Council, a suitable site for the proposed 
building has been granted, and we are again convened before the public 
with the Chairman of the Council as our Chairman. We have all heard 
this morning from a gentleman, whose professional and public position 
qualifies him to speak with distressing accuracy upon the subject, such 
an account, brief but pointed, of the various frauds, and exactions, and 
temptations to which the sailors in this port are exposed, as to leave no 
doubt of the urgent demand for some well-directed efforts of enliehtened 
benevolence and Christian sympathy, to abate, at least, this mtolerable 
nuisance. — Gime. eee, 

We have, then, in passing the resolution which has just: been pro- 
posed to you, recognised the responsibility which devolves’ ‘upon the 
merchants, ship-owners, and inhabitants m general of this town, to am 
at a remedy for the evil by the establishment of a Home Savings* Bank, 
and Registry. The particulars of the plan form the next: feature ‘in 
this day’s business. These are embodied in the third resolution,' which 
I have been invited to submit. With your permission I will read the 
particulars proposed. The rev. gentleman here read a long list of par- 
ticulars, from which it appeared that the first and immediate objects of 
the Institution would be to provide for seamen board, lodging, and medi- 
cal attendance, at a moderate charge. He then continued as follows :— 


It will not be expected—it would, indeed, not be tolerated, and I am 
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happy to think it is not at all necessary that I should enlarge upon .all 
these points. I will confine myself to some general observations on par- 
ticular and important points. We are, of course, unwilling to exeite any 
needless hostility in any class, and, therefore, I think it desirable, in the 
first instance, to call attention to the matter of board and lodging, which 
form a specific part of our plan. However capacious the intended plan 
may be, and I hope to see it contain several hundreds, yet still the num- 
ber of seamen who can be received as inmates, compared with the number 
frequenting the port, must, at the largest, be. a very small proportion ; 
and we have no wish to withdraw from respectable and properly-kept 
lodging-houses those seamen who have already made acquaintance with 
atah. It is no part of the plan that the advantages to be derived from 
the savings’ baile and register of character should be confined to the in- 
mates of the house. This will be open to all ; and, therefore, I think, 
sir, we have good reason to expect that really-respectable lodging-house- 
keepers—men who wish to combine the true benefit of the seaman with 
their own fair and legitimate profits—will hail us as allies, and co-ope- 
rate with us, instead of harbouring suspicions, and endeavouring to thwart 
our benevolent designs. It will be their interest so to do. 

There is, indeed, a class from whom we must calculate upon hostility, 
because, sir, in point of fact, it is impossible to take any efficient step 
towards the improvement of the character or condition of the seamen with- 
out placing ourselves in direct antagonism to the evil and mischief 
of the men I allude to. I allude to those designing men, aided by 
abandoned women, who lie in wait to ensnare the returning seaman, 
to entice him by the cravings of his animal passions to plunge into 
the paroxysms of licentiousness and the brutalities of drunkenness, 
until he is either robbed of his wages, or induced to spend them in a 
manner akin to robbery ; and when he is fleeced, and his clothes and 
watch have found their way to the pawnbroker for the satisfaction 
of the lodging-house-keeper, then to cast him out upon the streets 
to the tender mercies of some shipping-master, who exacts on the 
mortgage of Jack’s next voyage before he will pass him to a shipper and 
get him once more afloat. I said abandoned women ; and when I used 
that word, I meant the expression as descriptive rather of their deplora- 
ble condition than reproachful of their character. Poor, unhappy crea- 
tures ! they too have been rifled of a treasure more precious than gold or 
silver, and then abandoned by their heartless, mean, detestable seducers. 
Sir, it is the seducer, especially the gentleman, falsely so called, he who 
can and does pay high fordhis loathsome indulgence, and then turns away 
in neglect badd distrust from his helpless victim ; he it is who is the manu- 
facturer of harlots ; he it is who degrades to the condition of a harpy in 
our streets, the creatures who, but for him, might have been an ornament 
and. blessing to society as the head of a respectable family ; he it is 
who thus prepares pit-falls, “deep ditches,” say the Scriptures, worse 
than rocks and reefs, for the shipwreck of our mariners. Yes ! and when 
the gallant tar, who has atictcsatall braved the dangers of the deep, the 
toils of protracted storms, and the vicissitudes of Antipodean climes, has 
returned, he exhibits in his history a melancholy illustration of one of the 
most instructive passages of ancient history. Hannibal, with his sable 
host, were safe in all the ruggedness of their Alpine passage. Hardships 
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were, wholesome to them. Precipices to be plunged down, mountains to 


be scaled, ravines to be crossed, these cultivated their energies and nerved 
‘them for victory. But Capua was their ruin ; the soft syren lap of sen- 
sual indulgence relaxed their discipline, and made them an easy prey to 


_ their watching, calculating foes. 


Sir, we do indeed desire earnestly to protect our seamen from imposi- 
tion aud extortion, and to encourage them to husband their hard-earned 
‘wages ; and in order that they may have within themselves the elements 
of such protection, we desire to promote their moral, intelectual, and 
professional umprovement, and afford them an opportunity of receiving 
religious instruction. For their intellectual improvement it 13 proposed 
that a lib and reading-room should be established, and that both of 
these be made as attractive to them as it is possible to do. For their 
moral improvement it is proposed that there should be a savings’ bank 
and registry of character ; and for their religious improvement it is pro- 
posed there should be a clergyman and visiting chaplain to the institu- 
tion. These are fruitful topics ; but I must be brief. We have lately 
had opportunity, more or less, of witnessing the gratifying, and almost 
miraculous effects produced by savings’ banks. I fully agree in the ob- 
servations made by Mr. Aiken on this point. Get a labouring man, 
whether seaman or landsman, to make use of a savings’ bank, and you 
have a hold of that man. He becomes a member of society. He be- 
comes interested in the common welfare. He has something to keep, 
and, what is still more elevating to his character, he has something to 
give away. And this is not climerical. 

I hold in my hand the last report of the institution in London, similar 
to that we now desire to establish here. And, I learn one most gratify- 
ing instance recorded in this report :—“ It is a circumstance most grati- 
fying to the directors to be enabled again to state that of the £20,000 of 
sailors’ money which passed through our hands, £4,800 was moncy sent 
by the officers of the institution, to sailors at their own homes, or to their 
relations in various parts of the country.” ere is the prospect which Mr. 
Aiken presented in theory realised in practice. I do hope that the sav- 


_ ings’ bank part of the plan will be most diligently and skilfully carried 


out. Then as moral improvement advances, a register of character care- 


. fully kept will give the seaman the animating encouragement that his 


~ 


moral character is not lost sight of, and will secure his reward, by secur- 
ing more readily advantageous engagements as he goes onand knowing, 


. Sir, that all such engagements must speedily terminate, and recollect- 


ing that the seaman, after all, has an eternity,to spend, it is an integral 
and important part of our plan to give him the opportunity at least 
to learn the redeeming love of “Him who died and rose again for 
us men and for our salvation,”—that so, our sea-faring brother may, 
by the grace of God, working in due season, find a return of that grate- 
ful, practical love, for that pardoning love which he has mercifully expe- 
rienced, and thus find, within his own bosom, the germ of eternal love in 
conformity to the character of God, for ‘God is love.” These are 
the chief features of the plan. The other details of the resolution are so 
manifestly matters of routine business, that I am unwilling to delay the 
meeting with them ; but surely such an object as that now laid before 
the meeting, and from this mecting to be laid before the public, must and 
will meet the deserved and required support. I know not how many 
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thousand pounds may be required to complete the building, and lead to 
the effectual launch of our project. I heard some one say seven, another 
nine, and now I hear ten thousand pounds. Well, sir, the evils which 
loudly cry for a remedy being exposed, the duty of aiming at a remed 
in this direction being recognised, the principle of the plan being aid, 
I surely can entertain no doubt that the adequate funds will be supplied. 
Is it to be too sanguine to hope that ten gentlemen, merchants of this 
town, who have prospered into princes, so far as wealth is concerned, 
will now, by God’s help, determine to carry this matter through, each 
giving his own £100, at least, at first, and each undertaking to find five of 
his wealthy friends who will join him, and do likewise! This would yield 
£5,000, which, together with the money already announced as bestowed, 
would leave but a small balance ; and, permit me to say, that the mer- 
chants and shipowners ought to leave a very small balance for their less 
wealthy neighbours to supply. Urgent appeals on this pomt might be 
derived from various sources. Simply on commercial grounds the matter 
might be urged. You have heard this already. The improved charac- 
ter of the seamen, the improved intelligence of the most subordinate 
members of the crew, and the consequent increased safety of the vessel in 
the case of accident or illness to the master and mate ; these, and kindred 
consequences ought to speak with a loud voice to owners and under- 
writers, and insurance companies. On Christian principles the matter 
fa a urged. This, also, has been alluded to ; and surely, sir, it ought 
to be an object with British Christians that the men who carry through- 
out the world the matchless specimens of England’s handicraft in manu- 
factures ought themselves to be specimens of the Christianity of England, 
instead of being, as too many of our neglected seamen, alas, now are, 
profane, dissolute, and drunken stumbling-blocks in the way of the 
heathen where they visit. And the decks and wooden walls of Old Eng- 
land, her best defence in the day of danger, manned by her indomitable 
tars, who never struck her flag ; these might be pleaded, these might 
also be stirringly addressed, and especially at this moment, when this 
feeling has been made to thrill through the nation. For it was only on 
Monday last, the anniversary of the battle of Trafalgar, the Victory was 
decorated as usual, that our Sovereign, Queen Victoria, whom God pre- 
serve ! went on board that vessel. She ascended the quarter-deck, came 
where it is inscribed, “ Here Nelson fell.” She paused, read the insertp- 
tion thoughtfully, and then she plucked a leaf of the wreath of laurel that 
encircled the spot and clasped it to her royal—her ri¢ht-English heart. 
And her attention was called to the Admiral’s signal on that remarkable 
day, when she read, with a full, emphatic voiee—“ England expects every 
man to do his duty.” Here, sir, a thousand recollections and associations 
start to the mind, all well calculated to give our seamen their proper 
place in our consideration, and every plan for their welfare, and to fur- 
nish claims on our substantial gratitude. For though our seamen are 
not now called to the discharge of such dréadful duties. and, we trust, in 
the over-ruling Providence of the Most Hich, for a continuance of peace, 
yet, deeds of days gone by, decds, productive of peace, because decisive 
in war, ought not to be forgotten ; and if it was the satlor’s duty then to 
light, to du lis part to preserve to our use the happy homes of Old Eng- 
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land, it is equally the duty of every Briton in our day to supply a home 
for Britain’s seamen. 

But, sir, I urge a softer theme. I observe in one of the resolutions an 
allusion to the children, especially the orphan children, of our seamen ; 
and, when I read this, my attention reverted from it, naturailvy enough, 
to the parents of our seamen. I consider the multitude of youths that I 
see amongst the seamen in the town, and I picture to mvself the anxious 
fathers and affectionate mothers of those young men following them with 
their prayers and tears to your port. Sir, the poor have tender feelings 
as well as pressing wants. It betrays a grievous ignorance of them to 
assert that their natural affections are less tender than our own. Who 
amongst us that is not a parent, I believe I ought to sav, who, that is 
not a mother, can adequately enter into the feelings of a mother for ber 
sailor boy ? She dreads the sea, ’tis true ; but she dreads the shore still 
more. She fancies her dear child taking his turn of duty on deck or in 
the ngping, and then turning into his hammock, and, through all this, 
her heart can linger with him, and she can surround him with the shel- 
ter of her prayers. But when he comes on shore, and she attempts to 
trace his steps, alas! her heart sinks at the too probable aspect, her 
prayer falters, and she would fain dismiss, if possible, the thought of him 
altogether, than endure the revolting association. Oh ! behold then, sir, 
what boon you confer on such a mother by the establishment of a Sailors’ 
Home! There, her heart may linger a her darling child ! there, 
she may imagine him still returning to his bed of soberness and chastity ! 
there, she may linger with her supplications to the God of all mercy for 
a blessing upon her son, and a blessing upon his friends and benefactors, 
who supplied him with such a refuge! Oh! sir, this one feeling alone, 
and with this I must, for the present, at least, conclude, this one feeling 
should more than recompense for every Christian effort, and every Christ- 
ian sacrifice that we can make on this behalf. For, sir, if there be on 
earth a spot of Paradise unstained by the fall of Adam, a lovely, linger- 
ing trace of God’s own image upon our nature ! if there be a shen into 
which selfishness has never entered, but where disinterested affections sits 
enthroned ! if there be a string unrelaxed by the damp vapours of our 
fallen atmosphere, and still vibrating true to the harmony of Heaven, it 
is in the tender, patient, enduring, unconquerable love of a mother’s 
heart to an absent, endangered son. 

The Rev. George Brown was next introduced by the Mayor, and in 
the course of his speech observed that the object which they had in view 
was so disinterested in its nature, and so philanthropic in its consequences, 
that instead of congratulating themselves that they had that day arrived 
at the formation of that great and godlike institution, shame and regret 
should rather be felt, when it was recollected that it was so far back as 
the year ’41 that a prospectus for the formation of a Sailors’ Home was | 
issued ; nay, when they considered that from 1630, when Liverpool could 
boast of fifteen ships only, and none of them more than of 35 tons burthen, 
down to the present year of 1844, when she enumerates her ships by 
hundreds, and their tonnage by hundreds of thousands, nothing had been 
done to preserve the mariner, not from wreck as he enters the mouth of our 


busy river, but to protect him when, having safely weathered the surges 
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of the deep and, arrived in harbour, he is encompassed by the shoals of 
temptation and whirlpools of vice which threaten to submerge him ; it 
was then he was in danger of being wrecked, stranded, dismasted, broken 
up, and disqualitied for the voyage of lite, and, more thanall, unsuited for 
eternity. It was to prevent such perils as these they were that day called 
upon. : 

With this view, it was proposed to establish a Sailors’ Home, and by 
this rt was assumed that the seamen up to the present tame had been with- 
out ahome. It might indeed be true, as a former speaker had observed, 
their home was on “ the watery wave,” their ‘march was on the deep.” 
But was it to be wondered at that the sailor, as he was tossed to and fro, 
helpless as the sea-weed, or the foam upon which he rode, should feel no 
domestic endearments ¢ The very ship was a stranger to him, and of 
his crew he might be as ignorant as the waves. He had no local habi- 
tation, no domestic assurance; for him there was no green spot in the 
valley or on the hill side ; he was a man without a home, and being so, 
was it to be wondered at that he should be, as was too often the case a 
man without a conscience ? It was to supply this great blauk and void 
in the aflections of thousands of their fellow-countrymen they had then 
assembled. 

They did not profess to supply them with all the endearments of home, 
but they wished to proclaim within hearing of the crew of every vessel 
which turled its sails before our waters, that there was no need to wander 
as exiles, a prey to all the profligates and wantons who contaminate the 
very streets on which they tread ; there was a home for them, clean, 
respectable and decent, within the walls of which their morals would be 
improved, and their property protected from pillage ; in the servants of 
which estabhshment they would tind friends, in the benefactors to which 
they would find patrons. Here, were they in sickness, was provided the 
best attention and advice, and most of all, if they had been brought to 
the conviction that life at large was but a voyage, soon to be terminated 
either in misery or in bliss, here was a man of God, who would pour out 
knowledge for their instruction, and whose bosom swelled with prayers 
for their salvation. The reverend gentleman, at some length, pressed 
the peculiar claims the seafaring population had upon the generosity of 
the inhabitants of Liverpool in particular, the prosperity and increase of 
the port depending upon them. Was it not reasonable that they should 
have some claim upon them for a portion of that wealth which they had 
been instrumental in realismg? It should never be forgotten that in 
distant climes our seamen were the representatives of our country, how 
imperative then that they should go forth, not as ignorant savages, not 
as monsters of irreligion and impiety, but as moral, well-principled, in- 
dustrious men, and as Christians. Their great and glorious objects would 
be best achieved by the adoption of the resolution. , 

The Mayor said he was sorry to say that he had received an intimation 
from the Rev. Rector Brooks that he was unable to attend the meeting, 
niet he had great pleasure in introducing the Rev. Rector Camp- 

ll. ; 7 
The Rev. Augustus Campbell said it was merely by a glance at the 
advertisement calling the meeting, that he had become acquainted that 
such meeting was to be held; still he thought it his duty to attend, be- 
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cause the subject-was one in which,'as a clergynian and rector he could 


not fail to. take a deep interest and concern. He had much pleasure m 
addressing a few observations, as the meeting was one ‘in which he could 
not dissover any elements of political or religious controversy. He could 
bear one testimony to those mentioned by the stipendiary magistrate, of 
the various frauds committed upon sailors, and if anything could be done 
to prevent a repetition, a great and permanent good would be done. As 
one of the directors of the Savings’ Bank, he had had the opportunity of 
knowing that sailors do sometimes deposit, but then it was, generally 
speaking, only those who had the happiness of having wives. 

Mr. Aikin said before the resolution was put, he would wish to make 
an observation in reference to the Rev. Rector not having reccived an 
invitation.. Each member of the committee had had certain names as- 
signed to him, and one gentleman had undertaken to invite both rec- 
tors. ; 

The Rev. Rector Campbell said he had merely mentioned the fact to 
explain that he was unacquainted with the details of the objects of the 
meeting, as an apology for not entering more largely into them. 

George Grant, Esq., having been introduced by the Mayor, rose to 
propose the appointment of a committee. He said, from his connection 
with the shipping interest, he had had opportunities of becommg ac- 
quainted with the character and habits of sailors, and of the iniquitous 


system of which they had so long been the victims, and he hoped the 


projected institution, under Providence, would be the means of rescuing 


the seafaring population from the thousand snares by which they were 
beset, and of elevating them in the scale of human beings; and thus, 
whilst they send them out more trustworthy in their vocation, they should 
confer upon them permanent blessings, which, under God, might lead 
eternal happiness. | | 
William Rathbone, Esq. rose to second the resolution. He said he 
had been much gratified with Mr. Grant’s remarks, but he thought the 
most important part of the plan had not been touched upon, and that 
was in reference to the amusements. It might in truth be said, that the 
sailor led a very vagabond life, and they would have to deal with the 
materials as they found them. It had been said, “Give me the making 
of the ballads of a country, and I care not who makes laws,” therefore 


they ought, in an especial degree, to look that innocent recreations and ; 
pleasures should be obtained at such an institution. This principle was. 


now recognized in every institution, having for its object the elevation 


and instruction of mankind. It had been adopted in the Mechanic’s and _ 


Collegiate Institutions, and in Manchester, with the happiest results. If 


they adopted a system of intellectual amusements, it would he a great . 
inducement for sailors to frequent the Home, and Jack was a proud fellow, — 
and would not go without a good coat. It was well known that our. 
places of worship were not over well attended,—get the poor to respect | 


themselves, and a good coat on their backs, and the chances were, that 


they would be where they oucht to be,—in their places of worship, what-_, 


ever those might be. He hoped the committee would pay attention to these 
amusements, and as there were song's of a nature to be admissible, these... 


might be introduced. The sailor was by nature a religious man, by see- 
ing the working of the Almighty’s power on the great deep, by becom- 
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ing acquainted how helpless he was before the winds and waves, and it 
was by means of intellectual amusements they must impart to him the. 
instruction which was necessary for him to acquire. a : 

Mr. Cotesworth said he had been for forty years amongst sailors, and,’ 
of course, had seen much of the good and evil of their characters, and if 
the object of the meeting was to investivate and correct the evil, they 
must, in the first place, endeavour to withdraw them from the temptations 
to which they were exposed, and he thought the best means to do so, 
would be those contemplated to be adopted. They needed but small 
pecuniary aid, aad a ship of some 300 tons burthen for the illustration of 
nautical affairs, and surely they would not refuse to give it for the use of 
a body of men who protected all their ships. 

T. B. Horsfall, Esq., proposed a resolution awarding thanks to the 
Corporation for a grant of land, and offered to the meeting some pleasing 
and pertinent observations. 

Duncan Gibb, Esq., said he should be happy to become a member of 
the committee, to carry out to a successful issue the objects of the meet- 
ing, and he hoped they would be assisted, heart and hand, by his brother 
merchants and shipowners. He moved a vote of thanks to the pro- 
visional committee. 

Joseph Ewart, Esq., after some appropriate remarks, seconded the 
resolution. 

Wuliam Brown, Esq. next addressed the meeting, and urged upon the 
clergy that it was their duty, by their example and precept, to endeavour 
to forward the establishment of a Sailors’ Home. He concluded by 
moving a vote of thanks to the Mayor. 

The Mayor acknowledged the compliment, and stated the great pleasure 
it had given him to preside. 

Before the meeting terminated, the Mayor said he had received a note 
from Mr. Tinne, expressing that gentleman’s inability to attend, but he 
had sent a cheque for £100 as his representative. 





Tre New Mercuant Seamen’s Act. 


“* Laudatur ab his, culpatur ab illis.” 


Tis old adage will, I take it, bear upon the New Merchant Seamen’s | 


Act, a3 well as most other matters, political or otherwise, and I feel 


emboldened to forward you the following observations thereon, in con- ” 


sequence of the honor conferred on me by you, in deeming my late 


“ Treatise on the Merchant Service,” (written for the Nautical Maga-' 
zine,) worthy a separate publication. In what I am about to say respect- - 


ing the New Merchant Seamen’s Act and contingent evils, likely to accrue 
from it, I hope all who may honor me by reading the following remarks, 
will acquit me of writing, simply for the sake of abusing a legislative 
enactment; whereas my only motive, will be to place betore the nautical 
world, the strong necessity there is daily increasing for a total reform in 
our merchant marine ; and my opiuon that the late new act, is in a 
great measure impotent to that effcct. ' 
It is ag well to observe here, with respect to the various speeches of 
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Messrs. Sands, Hodgson, Rushton, Aikin, Potter, Rev. H. McNeile, &c., 
at the public mecting held at the Sessions House of Liverpool late in last 
year,— Firstly, That until you honored me by placing the abstract of the 
newspaper in my possession, I was, (from being in China at the time, ) 
totally ignorant of the fact of such a meeting having been held.— 
Secondly, Those speeches, their origin, intent, and purpose, are all ¢oo 
good to allow of any comment on my part, save one; and that is, I 
would I could go into the high ways and bye ways, and cry out with an 
exceeding loud voice, to our legislators, merchants, shipowners, &c., “Go 
thou and do likewise,” and that not by twos or threes, but one and all, 
and together. 

And now I shall proceed to analyze the various component parts of the 
New Merchant Seamen’s Act, principally, I freely confess, to prove how 
very far it falls short of, even its REAL purpose, viz., that of finding out 
how many men can actually be found, as able seamen, in case of a strong 
nec’ ssity for their aid in any approaching war, and secondly, how very 
futile it is, as to all executive amendment of the very many grievances 
existing in our mercantile marine. 

Imprimis.—This act says, “ Definition (what an abuse of words,) of 
terms employed! That every person (apprentices excepted) who shall 
be employed or engaged to serve in any capacity on board a ship, 
shall be deemed to be a seaman!!” Here is a commencement,—why 
at this rate, Jemmy Ducks, the cook’s mate ; Cuffy the nigger, as cuddy 
servant ; and Mrs. Pipes, the boatswain’s wife, who shij)’s as wet nurse to 
the lady-passenger’s child, are as good sailors as he of the hard hand, 
practised eye, and skilful bearing in the shape of able seaman, who alone 
can ship under true colours, according to the tenor of this act. And, as 
regards the returns of British Seamen gained by this means, they must 
ever be a garbled extract of waisters, waistrils, extraordinarily ordinary 
seamen, and the real sailor combined ; not only defeating the most use- 
ful intent of this act, in trying to arrive at the real number of good ser- 
viceable men afloat, but putting the axe of humiliation to the very core 
of Jack’s honest and proper pride, who feels deeply the mortification of 
being (a bee) classed with drones. But what has Jack to do with sensi- 
bilities, good, bad, or indifferent,—of course none; any more than one 
of Messrs. Wigram and Green’s ships would feel, at meeting a punt be- 
low the Nore, which said punt, if on the starboard tack, and capable of 
articulation, could safely say, according to law,—‘“I’m a ship as well as 
you, so up helm and keep away from me, will you.” Simplicity of classiti- 
cation is a beautiful feature in all laws, and certainly this part of the new 
act can at least lay claim to the exclusive right of the word, simple. 

Now, Sir, f am fully aware how much easier it is to find fault with, 
than remedy existing evils of any kind, but at the same time I do say it 
is deeply to be lamented that in the formation of this new act, some more 
efficient mode of inducing Jack to come forward (con amoré) was not 
introduced. It is, I believe, generally admitted that it is becoming daily 
a more difficult task to find men tor our ships of war, especially those of 
the right sort ; and this obstacle will become insurmountable in case of 
war, unless recourse is had to the old system of pressing, (now out of all 
question, ) or that of offering seriously large and expensive premiums to 
our best seamen as volunteers. But in the first place, as the definition 
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of terms now stands good in the new act, how : any proper knowledge of 
the wood and able man, from the useless and bad man is to be effectually 
arrived at Tam not aware.* | 

‘Had some tangible benefit been held out to Jack, which, by a short 
service in our navy, or exemplary conduct in our Merchant Service, he 
mint have reasonably hoped to grasp,—in short, had the new act set forth 
somewhat in manner following,—“that Her Majesty’s Government sce- 
ing the necessity of a redress in our mercantile marine, of the various 
grievances now pressing on the moral habits and social comforts of the 
foremast man, as also the propriety of coming at a specific knowledee of 
the number of able seamen navigating ie ocean in British bottoms, 
hereby enacts, that from the date of the Ist January, 1845, all men, 
having a calling or employment on board ship, shall appear &c., &c., on 
or before such a date, bringing with them a certificate of birtlie -place, 
stoned by their respective parish authorities, their articles of indenture, 
as apprentices, endorsed by the master, and all certificates of character 
received from their various commanders, to the end, that such able sea- 
men who fully comply with the clauses of this act for the space of: 
ycars, shall be entitled to the following rewards, viz.:——-.” Good 
heavens, what a ficld of moral improv ement would this open to the really 
able seaman. Instead of now saying,—“d—n the register tickets, and 
all who invented them, for the purpose of catching me, when fleets want 
men,” would he not be more ready to appear with a will, and in his true 

colours, if he had the hope held out to him, that by good conduct and 
a ready compliance with the law, his widow would be clothed, and his 
fatherless children educated and fed; or if Providence spared his lite 
throuch all the vicissitudes of his perilous ealling for a certain number of 
yeurs, that when hard work and constant chanve of climate had borne 
down his physical powers, his moral and mental worth would stand good, 
as a substitute in the eyes of his government and country, in the shape 
of some shelter for his weather-beaten head. Then indeed, when Jack 
is taucht to believe himself of some more value, morally, than a cab 
horse, he will begin to have some respect for himself, and to hope that 
in the lottery of social responsibility he has the same chance of drawing 
a prize as his neizhbours of terra firma. But government would very 
probably reply to “all this, —“ It’s all very well for you, Mr. Keane, and 
all such schemers, to lay down plans of hopeless philanthropy and useless 





© It will perhaps be urged that there are compulsatory means taken, by 
which every master of a ship is okliged, under severe penalties for non-compli- 
ance, to forward to the proper authorities a return, printed according to law, of 
each person on board his ship as part of her crew, betore leaving, and on re- 
turning to port. But ona very patient research into the varicus schedules 
bearing upon this point, although I find required by law his name in full, age, 
birth- -place, quality, place of de. ith, and how his body was disposed of, govern- 
ment hare not deemed it of sufficient consequence to muke one effort to ascer- 
tain any meral or immoral attribute belonging to a cluss of Her Majesty's 
subjeets, ay numerous as they are valuable, and valuable only in proportion to 
the:r worth, as decent members of society. No! Bill Smith, seaman, 27 years, 
Katciiil Michway, drunken, disorderly, ‘and mutinous blackguard although he 
may be, will pass muster in the crew list, to be returned according to the new 
act, with the same impunity as Thomas Jones,—steady, able, sober, and willing 
however he may he. 
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expenditure to us, who really have not a fraction without its pressing and 
immediate claimant ; we have made laws, by which the properties of so- 
ciety are guarded ; seamen are a class of men whose habits are irreclaim- 
ably bad, but then our laws fine them five shillings for being drunk or 
disorderly.” 

To be sure we are bound to confess, we allow of, and feel content to 
receive revenue from loathsome sinks of iniquity and debauchery, yclepd 
gin shops, in which, aye, even at sun-rise, are to be seen the sailor, Ins 
wife, and perchance his daughter, together with thousands of our labour- 
ing classes, gulping down perdition alike to soul and body, and trying 
how best to curse those taxes, the means of paying which is rotting their 
very heart strings, in the shape of gin, gin, gin. It is also true that we 
are fully aware of the existence of brothels, where foul disease, decked in 
the semblance of voluptuous health, is allowed to seduce poor Jack at 
every turn, to the utter perdition of all his physical powers and moral 
principles. But no tax is levied on the common prostitute, who, in Lon- 
don, the first city of the first and most moral nation in the world, is 
allowed to walk the public thoroughfares, to the ruin of one part of the 
community and the disgust of the other. As Sterne says,—‘ We manage 
these things better in France.” There it is indeed admitted they must 
exist, but government puts a tax on whoredom: there they have register 
tickets, not only for Jack, but his paramour, and the last 1s placed under 
a discipline as dangerous to break as that of a man-of-war, her conduct 
made to be tolerable, her state of health rigidly examined, her abode set 
apart from her better fellow beings, and in fact, the garment of decency 
drawn quietly over that part of the human system, fallen into decay and 
moral disease, too offensive to be nakedly exposed. 

But what has allthis to do with reyvister-tickets, New Merchant Seaman’s 
Act, &c. ? three-fourths of my readers will say ; stick to the point, and 
don’t fly off inthis way. I answer that J am sticking to the point, and the 
main point too. I have been spared to wander over the face of the globe 
for the last thirty years, and has it not given me pain the most humiliating, 
to see our sailors the most riotous and debauched set of men (when in 
port,) on the face of the earth ; and this state of things is not confined 
to our mercantile marine alone, for no longer ago than last year, I was 
in a port in the China Sea, where the respective crews of a British sloop- 
of-war and an American frigate had liberty onshore. It is, I am pamed 
to say, too strictly true, that I had, in company with three American 
ofhcers, to walk over the senseless bodies of sundry British seamen lving 
dead drunk in the streets ; and meeting others at every turn, presenting 
features disfigured by black eyes and contusions of all kinds, so as inevit- 
‘ ably to present at the first muster to divisions on board, a most disgusting 

evidence, that severe discipline strictly enforced, can alone tend to keep 
the British seaman within the pale of common decency. But what a 
contrast did the crew of that American frigate present! shame forbids 
me to make the comparison, so much to the discredit of our own seamen, 
: a man, responsible to society for at least a remote attention to its 

aws. 

But this evil does not end here. First of all call to mind the state of 
primitive simplicity and singleness of mind pervading all classes of people 
in the islands of Otaheite and Owyhee, and many others, when first our 
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exploring ships found them out as the simple handiwork of the Almighty ; 
and now, what has civilization done for them? It has given them 
missionaries, of whom, as a body, I have seen too many defaulters to 
name them as a blessing to the heathen, perpetually mixing themselves 
us they do in secular matters, for the filthy lucre of gain, and sending 
home rhapsodical accounts of the conversion of so many savages, thrce- 
fourths of whom are bribed with an old blanket or tenpenny nail to re- 
peat the Lord’s prayer, precisely as a parrot is taught to say, “ Poor Poll.” 
¥et tens of thousands of pounds sterling, I nught say millions, have been 
lavished on the dissemination of the Christian religion amongst those 
who are guilty only of the sin, (if with them it de a sin,) of ignorance 
towards God; whereas, at the foot of our very altars at home, little or 
no sterling efforts are enforced to lead our besotted and ignorant seamen 
to any better use of, or value for God’s holy word than its obscene abuse 
and blasphemy ; the result of all which is, that at both of the above-named 
islands, and many others, the British seaman, with his accompanying 
vices, have planted the grog shop and brothel, sown sin, cupidity and 
foul disease, where formerly grew the palm tree and the bread fruit, and 
where stood the hut of the untaught savage, noble im his simplicity of 
mind, and happy in his ignorance of the world. If any one doubt this 
assertion, let him refer himself to any captain of a South Sea whaler, or 
do himself the honor of enquiring of Mr. Enderby, of Greenwich, the 
truth of this statement ; a gentleman who has been at more expense, and 
made more sterling efforts at producing order and decency amongst the 
crews of his various whalers, (which have ever been employed in the 
search of science as well as fish,) than the world at large will ever give 
him due credit for, simply because he loves to do good without display. 

And whilst I am on the subject of South Seamen, let me ask, if a 
register ticket, lawfully armed cap-a-pie in London, will, (for fear of 
being guilty of a misdemeanor, ) be binding on the British seaman, when 
to the southward of all law, save that of the strong arm? No! until 
some moral hold be taken on Jack’s better nature, the lawless ruffian will 
shew himself, when no immediate dread of punishment is before his eyes. 
The very life of the captain of a South-Seaman is often in imminent danger, 
and his difficulty in either retaining, or keeping in order his crew incal- 
culable, as evidenced in a thousand instances, of which the following is 
one. 

A captain of a whaler, his chief and second mate, having detected 
the concealment of a great quantity of spirits on board, in possession of 
the crew, shortly after leaving some port of refreshment in the South 
Seas, quietly took possession of it themselves, and carried it into the cabin, 
for the very proper purpose of keeping order and sobriety on board. 
Well, I think it was the second mate, who had the first, or middle watch 
on deck, (I’m not sure which, from memory alone,) the crew seized him, 
went down into the cabin, seized the captain and chief officer, and then, 
—what next? seized them all up and flogged them, took back their 
liquor, and set them at liberty again, with a severe caution to conduct 
themselves better for the future. This was putting the Scriptures in 
force with a vengeance, the first last and the last first. Well, the next 
day, [I tink it was, or shortly after, the look-out man saw a number of 
whales atar off. on the guurtcr, so as make it necessury to give orders 
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for altering the course ten points to near them. What was to be done ; 
the captain was quietly stealing to some place where he could say his 
soul was his own, but, had he not gone after those fish, the crew 
afterwards said, both he and the two mates should have walked the plank. 
Luckily for him, he had the bump of discretion very prominent, and did 
steer for them, caught, cut up, and got on board as many as made him 
a full ship ; a compromise being made with the crew, that, if they con- 
ducted themselves well during the remainder of the voyage, the untusu- 
ally painful operation of flogging captain and officers should be borne in 
silence as regards the law. 

Now, supposing this to have happened ¢his year, with register-tickets 
as they now stand, in full force, will any one be hardy enough to say, 
that fear of any contingent consequences from them, would have pre- 
vented that crew from committing murder, had their captain persisted in 
steering for a port of protection. No, no, it is a sad pity that all this 
endured whilst perfectly awful sums of money have been, and are still 
expended, (I had well nigh said wasted), in trying to find a north-west 
passage, for the mere sake of the most chimerical scientific research, end- 
ing as yet in nothing better than our being taught that very useful les- 
son, “ Thus far shalt thou go and no further,” and eliciting from 
a very respectable and well educated friend of mine, the following 
observation, in reference to our wet summers and prolonged winters ; 
viz, “That Captain Ross had ascertained that the north pole was much 
nearer England than it had been previously supposed,” which fully 
accounted for our change of climate. Now, whilst ships were thus sent 
to the north on the most speculative philosophy, why was it, may I ask, 
_ that in the south seas, no proper or ethcient naval force, was formerly 
sent out to protect, not our fisheries, but our national respectability, to 
see that captains are not insulted, struck, and sometimes murdered, in the 
discharge of their duties to their owners, and their arduous eftorts for the 
good of all on board, in their dangerous calling ? and, why is it, that 
such men-of-war, so sent out, would, according to law, be allowed, if 
short of men, to receive volunteers from each whaler, which had a dis- 
contented crew, to the utter ruin of the best prospects of the voyage ; for 
when short of hands, a whaler is most decidedly helpless ? 

On this last subject I shall treat at some length on coming up with it 
in the new act, and detail its most injurious consequences on our mercan- 
tile marine, its discredit to Her Majesty’s service, and its utter want of 
justice, as well as its decided tendency to produce insubordination in the 
merchant seaman, who, as the law now is, has only to make his wish 
to serve Her Majesty known, through the medium ofa tarry pair of breeks 
run up to the fore-top-gallant-mast-head, to be received on board our 
men-of-war with open arms, with all his sins unasked and unheard. 

Now, what I wish to contend for, as respects the register-tickets, and 
the accompanying definition of terms employed, is—That they are both 
morally defective ; that calling every horse-marine a sailor, who may 
chance to be employed on board ship, will never, either effect a clear 
knowledge of our intrinsic marine force, or tend to induce the able sea- 
man to comply with the provisions of the new act, as respects his register 
ticket, except as a matter of sheer necessity. I have the register ticket 
now open before me: it requires @ name, and place of birth, but nothing 
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IS $0 easy as to give a false one, or both, without the extra proviso of a 
parochial certificate, signed by the proper authorities ; hair, eyes, heicht, 
complexion, &c. are all very well; cape city : how is this to be t fairly come 
at, by the present stvle of register ticket ¢ not atall, But had all mas- 
ters af merchant vessels been compelled by law to give, at the end of 

each voyage, a detailed account of the man’s professional and moral worth, 
headed on the back of the register ticket, as introduced by me in my late 
treatise on the Merchant Service,* thus :——— and at the end of it, or 
under it, had been certified, that all able seamen complying with the 
letter of this act, and conducting themselves well for a certain time, 
should be entitled to a certain reward ; however small, this would go 
farther towards direct evidence of our Mecive strength in seamen, and 
their moral improvement, than all the threats of fines and punishment 
stuck on the back of the present ticket, tending only to make Jack do 
wrong, for fear of domg right. Altogether, the present ticket, as it now 
stands, puts me in mind of the practice of many gamekeepers, aho hay- 
Ing a strong-working and wide-ranging setter to shoot over, when the 
poor beast gets out of proper range, they first call him back with a most 
stentorian voice thus—* Don, come in here, will you, and be d——d to 
you !” and then, when he does come, doing precisely what he is told to 
do, he is well flogged for obeying orders. 

In the strong continental struggle now so long passed, we taught the 
whoie of Europe the art of war, until Jack is now pretty nearly as good 
as his master. Money was no object in effecting this ; money was no 
object in emancipating the negroes of our West Indian Islands ; money 

was no object in attempting to put down the purchase of slaves on the 
African coast, and many other acts of extraneous philanthropy, all drain- 
ing the public purse. but, money for poor Jack, if worthy of it, educa- 
tien for his bairns, or food for his widow, legalized by government, and 
supported by British merchants, as yet, it has been a ‘bag of moonshine 
to think of it. 
M. M. K. 





Tue MERCHANT SERVICE. 
(Concluded from p. 420.) 


WE may very easily imagine that the enquiry on ’Change next day 
would be, “for what purpose did the ship —— retum into port 7?” Some 
person more acquainted with the circumstance answers, ‘The master 
being an unsteady man was discharged, and in the sien of the owners 
atte mpted to run off with the ship, &c., &c.” But alas! this example 
like many others has only a momentary effect on the minds of merchants ; 
they will not be influenced by the fatal accidents which occur to so many 
merchant vessels, and turn a deaf ear to those truly interested in human- 
itv. The impression which this announcement has upon them fora short 
time is very unfavorable, not only against the discharged commander, 
but the whole Merchant Service. U nfortunately for seamen, merchants 
are much too remiss concerning such matters and fail to derive advanta- 
ges themselves, as well as in future to appoint men to command, whose 


® See page 293 for the form of this ticket. 
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confidence might be relied upon, and whose sole attention would be di- 
rected to the interest of their employers, and the instruction and comtort 
of their crews. 

-It may be argued that men can rarely be found who are qualified to 
conduct their ships as sailors and gentlemen ; that is, they are too asp1- 
ring in their views, that ee will not condescend to improve the con- 
dition of poor Jack, or, on the contrary, having risen from foremast men, 
in many cases have not self command to shew proper respect to their 
crews, without being so familiar that all authority is forgotten, and the 
men obey the orders of their ofhcers more from their own will than com- 
mand, To those who are desirous of maintaining this afhrmation, m 
some cases I admit that it is true; at the same time how can we be sur- 
prised at this, when no lucrative inducement is offered to experienced 
officers, so as to realize a yearly income whereby their families could as- 
sociate with persons becoming their station in society. Still merchants 
can uphold another argument against this, “if we pay our officers good 
salaries we shall expend all our profits, and not be benefited ourselves.” 

This being of importance, let us examine it, and decide accordingly. 

Generally speaking, officers are chosen who will receive the lowest sala- 
ries, and are, in one respect or the other, competent to navigate vessels 
to remote quarters of the globe. These men, though not versed in liter- 
ature, are desirous of appearing respectable, and when abroad of having 
all the luxuries the country produces. Being frequently men of wild 
and unprincipled habits, money is squandered without account, and the 
deficiency must be supplied from another quarter ; this, as is well known 
to seamen, is performed in a manner disgraceful to the Merchant Service, 
to the great Joss of the shipowners, and to the ruin of all confidence 
placed in the officers. It 1s a painful duty for any person to expose the 
manner in which many owners are defrauded by their officers ; though 
'it is not notorious, stil] if merchants made inquiries from persons ac- 
quainted with these subjects, undoubtedly they would hear some startling 
facts which would probably change their opinions and prejudices in favour 
of talented officers, with more ample remuneration for the support of 
respectability and unremitting industry. Sufficient has now been said 
to shew that more care is necessary in the selection of officers, and that 
it would be advisable to increase their salaries. This, I am fearful, will 
never be the course pursued by shipowners, until men, impelled by a re- 
gard for the prosperity of poor Jack, discuss this important subject m 
public. Thus valuable opinions would be advanced, leading to the refor- 
mation of commanders, and in due time seamen would imbibe the praise- 
worthy example of their superiors. 

Great complaints are brought against foremast men for being unsteady 
in their halits, both at sea and on shore. If we closely examine this 
subject, we shall, in many cases, attribute the cause principally to the 
insobriety of commanders on ship board, and the many inducements by 
which seamen are led away on shore, with comparatively little regard 
paid to their spiritual welfare by the mercantile communty. Look at 
the numerous free concerts into which seamen are seduced, look at the 
society which frequent those places and the docks, consider the obscene 
lanyruaye heard in boarding and cooking houses for seamen, look at the 
very few places where seamen obtain comfortable quarters, and where 
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instruction is given for their present and future advancement, consider 
these, and say that proper attention is bestowed on seamen, compared 
with the valuable services performed by them for their employers. 

Another obstacle to the reformation of seamen is the little regard ob- 
served by many commanders of Divine Service on board ship on the 
Sabbath ; also the too frequent desire shewn by shipowners and captains 
of vessels to leave port on Sunday, which circumstance, trifling as it may 
appear, is the means of spreading dissatisfaction among officers and crew 3; 
and, hence, insubordination. Another error of many captains, to which 
seamen have a great aversion, is striving by all possible means to harass 
their crews on the Sabbath by supertluous duties. One day in seven is set 
aside for cessation from labour. I therefore consider that seamen (when 
practicable) have a right to enjoy the rest of the Sabbath as rational be- 
ings; and not, as is now too frequently the case, toiling month after 
month without feeling the infinite satisfaction which one day in seven 
affords to their wearied limbs. Sooner then that merchants take into 
consideration the late excellent remarks of Capt. M. Keane the better ; 
then, and not before, can we expect that seamen will, in every respect, 
be a superior class of men, and qualified to undertake the responsibilities 
of officers and shipmasters. 

Another grievance of equal importance, and to which great attention 
ought to be directed, is that of manning merchant vessels with two few 
hands, which cause dissatisfaction among the crew. We rarely find that 
English vessels are fully manned, except large East India passenger ships, 
where a few more hands are considered requisite. Vessels exposed to the 
fury of the elements, require such skilful management that it is essential 
they should be prepared to weather a gale with a full complement of 
stout bodied men, whereby alone, in any emergency they may be safe. 

Those bound to foreign climes do not require the same proportion of 
men to their tonnage as small crafts in the coasting trade ; still in each 
instance more hands might be shipped, without incurring much more ex- 
pense to the shipowner. 

Coasting vessels are seldom manned sufficiently for safety to cargnes 
in the English Channels without the crew being constantly on deck in 
stormy weather. The worst of this description of vessels are the Welch 
and Yorkshire traders ; the latter principally sailing from Selby, Goole, 
and Hull to London. The Yorkshire traders are from 80 to 100 tons, 
and the latter size carries six hands, viz., master, mate, one man, and 
three boys. The mate is frequently the oldest apprentice, and the man, 
not the best of seamen, but one who swaggers over the boys, and compels 
them to toil incessantly. Any person who frequents the Yorkshire and 
London traders will at once observe that continual offensive language 
and quarrelling go on between the master, mate, and boys. The fact is, 
boys occupy the station of men, and in a short time acquire sweanne, 
smoking, chewing, and grumbling, consider themselves men, and are ve 
disagreeable to those with whom they have to deal. Not only should 
these vessels be better manned with men of spirit and contentment, but 
all abusive language ought to be thrown aside, and more attention de- 
voted to the comforts of the crew. But what causes these boys to be 
dissatisfied ? Having to perform duties beyond their strength and expe- 
rience. Thence curses are lavished on their devoted heads, which in time 
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produce indifference, whereby they im ibe the bad temper of sunertors 
towards other boys when under their authority. Unh: appily dissatisfae- 
tion is not confined to these vessels exclusively ; when in the course of 
time they are discharged, their bad habits follow them wherever they 
Os 

3 I remember lying alongside a large brig in London, 270 tons register, 

with only eight “hands, viz. an unsteady master, mate, four men, and two 
boys; she sailed to the Baltic, and never carried more than eicht hands. 

As long as this continues, we cannot anticipate that the Merchant Service 
will be conducted in a manner so as to train the seamen’s minds to disei- 
pline ; to eftect this, time is requisite ; yet we may look forward to the 
day when merchant seamen can enter the Royal navy better prepared 
than at present to withstand the strict routine of discipline, without the 
least apprehension of being uncomfortable. Much more micht be said 
concerning vessels when shortly manned, still sufficient of ‘the defects 
have been exposed to direct the attention of men more adequate than 
myself to decide on this subject. 

As much has been said concerning the deficient method of training 
apprentices to the sea service, perhaps s some remarks on the midshipmen 
of East India ships would not be amiss, as they usually receive a gentle- 
man’s education, and therefore oucht to forma favorable as well as promi- 
nent feature in the mercantile marine of this country. As midshipmen 
are considered not of much use, but rather in the wav, they are not re- 
quired on board Liverpool ships, but only in London East Indiamen, 
where the passengers are numerous. [rom four to ten are taken on 
board ships trom 600 to 1300 tons register; I have seen twelve on board, 
although this number is not usual, and only occurs with an experienced 
commander, and a ship of the finest class. The sum paid by midship- 
men to ship-owners ts generally £60 for the first voyage, £40 for the 
second, and £20 for the third. They are then supposed to be qualitied 
for a fourth officer’s berth, i in a couple of years, for the third othcer, and 
so on 1n rotation; and in the course of 18 or 20 years from first going 
afloat, with interest and perseverance, they may arrive at the head of 
their profession. They are allowed the same rations as the men, besides 
which, each youngster ‘intrusts £10 to the third officer, so as to procure 
a hogshead of brandy, preserved méats, cabin biscuit, &e., the delicacies 
of the East Indies, as well as fitting up the berth, and paying a boy who 
ofhiciates as their steward. After detraying the above expenses accord- 
ing to the voyage, and in return a promise ‘from the commander that the 
youngsters will be instructed in seamanship, and their morals and com- 
forts attended to, let us suppose that the ship is ready for sea, having 
ten middies on board, (not including apprentices,) tive of whom have 
never been at sea betore. 

The sprees of the shore, the prospects of the voyage, and the best 
mode of subjecting the youngsters to their unbounded authority occupy 
the mind of the five seniors, while the new reefers are enjoying their 
dignity walk on the quarter-deck, tickled by the flashy appearance of 
their gold band, and blue jacket, with lion and anchor buttons. Butter- 
flies of the hour, what are they below? They exist in a small berth 
under the care of the third and fourth officers, with a boy to wait upon 
them, who, from the description of his duty, has received the eognomen 
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of the midshipman’s pup. Navigation occupies the attention now and 
then of one or two of these youths, but the rest delight in idleness, rela- 
ting their obscene adventures, drinking grog, smoking, and tormenting 
their younger messmates to follow their example. All attempts to keep 
grog, preserves, raisins, &c., out of the reach of these gentry are unavail- 
ing ; in spite of all law they will drink and live sumptuously. Not con- 
tent with helping themselves to the wherewithal, they must needs compel 
the junior middies to assist them, and to resist to the last any enquiry as 
to the disappearance of this or that. 

The mid of course has his hammock-man, who is generally obliging 
and respectable. Every hammock-man receives from 30s. to £2, with 
the addition of a glass of grog now and then, on a passage to the East 
Indies ; for which he takes the middy’s hammock on deck every day, 
slings it at night, washes six or seven pair of duck trousers weekly, 
cleans a pair of shoes every morning, and dries his young master’s wet 
jacket. In some ships the middies are divided into two watches, in others 
three ; this is a matter of no great importance, still, if their time were 
beneficially employed, three watches would allow them more leisure for 
study ; an baa at present, two watches are desirable, as they seldom 
pass their hours of recreation profitably. 

The mids’ duties consist in heaving the log, mustering the night 
watches, keeping a look out on the quarter-deck and forecastle, striking 
bells, passing orders fore aud aft, looking after the boys in seeing that 
they keep the decks clean, &c. Their station is the mizen-top, reefing . 
the mizen-top-sail, stowing the mizen-top-gallant-sail and royal, although 
when stormy weather appears, and the boatswain calls “all hands to reef 
topsails,” most of them prefer skulking between decks, and running to the 
lee gangway on the pretence of sea-sickness. A fine evening gives these 

rs the opportunity of shewing their smartness, when the topsails 
are to be reefed, before a stormy night, for they are at the earings of 
the fore and main-top-sails ; but in their ardour to obtain praise from the 
captain and passengers, the earings are seldom properly passed, and when 
a reef has to be shaken out, the frequent alternative is, out knife and cut 
the earing. There are topmen appointed, who are responsible for the 
various duties done in their respective tops, so that it would be enough 
for the young gentlemen to attend to the mizen-mast, and not intertere 
with the fore and main-top men, who alone should strive to reach that 
place of honour, the weather earing. In stowing the mizen-top-gallant 
sail aud royal on a squally night the fine-weather mids generally prefer 
sending the boys aloft before the sail is clued up, and whilst these are 
rubbing their sleepy eyes, and adjusting their caps, one of the mids lei- 
surely overhauls the halyards, and the rest with great composure prepare 
the sail for stowing. Nevertheless, in fine weather, four or five young 
gentlemen may be seen stowing a mizen-top-gallant sail, which occupies 
@ quarter of an hour, and has probably to be stowed again before it satis- 
fies the chief officer. 

In work upon rigging, when it is essential to use the tar bucket, a 
midshipman is frequently considered to forfeit the respect of the young 
gentlemen should he attempt to assist in tarring or greasing the lanyards, 
and important duties of the same description on shipboard. They some- 
times evince a little pleasure in commencing a mat, or pointing a rope, 
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but have not, even in these simple duties, perseverance to finish it in & 
style becoming young seamen. Few of the middics are ever seen per- 
fecting themselves in that essential acquirement of taking the sun, except 
sometimes on a Sunday, when there is an opportunity of appearing skil- 
ful in the presence of the passengers. In the dog watches, instead of 
the youngsters learning to splice and make knots, and the seniors acquir- 
ing a knowledge of the stars, and practising lunar distances, they are to 
be seen lounging at the gangway smoking a cigar, or hove down on their 
chests stupified trom the effects of grog, or else card-playing! Let us 
now take a glance at the midshipmen’s berth. 

A dark, confined, noisy, and crowded cabin will at once tell us that 
we are at the middies’ berth. To commence the morning, let us suppose 
that the scuttle is open, and all the young gentlemen have turned out, 
and the boy is preparing breakfast. The third and fourth ofhcers are 
seated at the head of the table, and the middies on each side and 
below ; the seniors having previously resolved to secure for themselves 
the most commodious places. Now and then the mates request the ser- 
vant-boy to exert his full energies on this occasion in preparing the break- 
fast, whilst the reefers, tired of waiting for the meal, are heaving biscuits 
at the youngsters, and reproachfully swearing at the poor boy, who is 
confounded at their various commands, and knows not how to satisfy 
their voracious appetites. ‘ Boy,” says one of the hungry mids, “ tell 
the cook’s-mate if he will send a roll for me as usual that he shall have 
his grog to-morrow.” Such orders as the above from the seniors draw 
the attention of the boy ; he is now bound to the galley with his orders, 
and may soon be expected with a full cargo. ‘Here the b—— boy 
looms along ; stand by—scaldings !” is reiterated by a bevy of impatient 
middies ; the rolls are given to the seniors and the mates, and the reefers 
are soon engaged devouring the contents of the bread tin and the remain- 
der of the fat pork. The middies on deck are soon relieved by their 
watchmates, the boy then stands by for a volley of oaths from those just 
relieved in not having been quicker in preparing the breakfast. 

The breakfast things are cleared away, and the young gentlemen com- 
mence the long operations of washing, brushing, and making themselves 
smart ; and in the course of two hours things are somewhat better 
arranged. Seven bells are announced, but none below have an inclina- 
tion to take the sun. Eight bells are struck, the boatswain pipes to din- 
ner, and we view a repetition of the transactions at breakfast, with the 
addition of a glass of grog and continual uproar. Whilst the youngsters 
are dozing after their grog, one or two of the most studious are writing 
their logs, and working their day’s work ; after which, smoking, drink- 
ing, cards, and the like amusements are commenced, which last until 
supper at half-past five. Usually each mid dines in the cuddy once a 
fortnight. Supper is announced at half-past five, and after a noisy re- 
past some repair to the deck to enjoy a cigar, and the refreshing air of 
the evening, whilst others are singing and skylarking in the berth, rela- 
ting their shore adventures. 

In a similar manner weeks and months fly away, and when arrived in 
a foreign port, time is passed as lightly as before. But, happily, all 
middies are not so indilierent to learn a seaman’s duty, or disposed to im- 
pose upon their employers. There are some few desirous of excelling in 
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their profession, and shewing a good example to their inferiors ; still as 
Jong as midshipmen are intrusted to serve out water, grog, and provisions, 
without being superintended by an officer, so long will shipowners con- 
tinue to be imposed upon by their youngsters. I can with confidence 
assert that I have seen midshipmen take a pint of spirits, and sometimes 
more, every morning from the grog cask, when the chief mate was not 
more than six or seven yards distant; and this pilfering was continued 
for weeks and months and never discovered. I have frequently seen 
three or four stolen bottles of preserves in the berth at one time; quan- 
tities of grog taken from the fourth officers’ chest, and replenished by 
dirty water; and known a time when the ship’s company were deficient 
of raisins three weeks before arriving in port, because they were all de- 
voured by the hungry middies. Certaink such conduct as this ought to 
be exposed at the time of occurrence ; still, those persons acquainting the 
captain would be condemned by all the young gentlemen to suffer the 
most incessant torture and degradation. Many more such instances of 
which I have been an eyewitness might be adduced, but I consider that 
sufficient has been said to illustrate that due attention is not devoted to 
the training of midshipmen for the Merchant Service; that they are al- 
lowed too much liberty and indulgence, thereby becoming bad officers. 

At present some difficulty is experienced by shipowners in selecting 
smart officers from their numerous midshipmen, whereas, if properly at- 
tended to and‘ instructed they would be the most gentlemanly and finest 
class of officers in the Merchant Service. Midshipmen consider themselves 
active and indispensable persons on shipboard, but nearly all seamen 
who have had an insight into their proceedings think differently | It is 
to be hoped the time is fast approaching when there will be a feforiiacion: 
and the unsteady and depraved men so frequently in charge of the mer- 
cantile shipping, will be superseded by others more worthy the name of 
commanders. 

To effect this, it is essential that those owners who have midshipmen 
on board their ships, should take especial care to discharge those whose 
pernicious principles might be imbibed by youngsters commencing 8 
career afloat, and thereby save the rest. A proper attention should 
be directed to their comfort as well as to their proper performance of 


duty. 

tt is also requisite that each middy should be provided with a quadrant 
or sextant, and navigation books, with which they should appear on deck 
every day at seven bells, so as to be proficient in taking observations ; 
the ship's journal should be kept, and the reckoning worked by them 
should be examined daily by one of the officers ; and, every assistance 
given to those who are not versed in navigation. But more restraint is ne- 
cessary over those who are desirous of assisting the fourth officer in serving 
' out prog and provisions. A weekly visit from the captain, and a daily 
one from the chicf and second officers, would have a beneficial effect upon 
the unsettled minds of these youngsters, as they would then feel their 
seniors were interested in their welfare, and in their turn would consider 
it their duty to pay attention to their officers’ injunctions. 
_ It may be argued, that to adopt the foregoing plan would cause too 
much inconvenience, and not confer any advantage upon the shipowner. 
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At first, inconveniences would arise, but they would soon be forgotten 
when honest, smart, and industrious youngsters were replaced for the idle, 
unsteady, and corrupt middies of the present generation. It is of import- 
ance that a principle should be adopted to have them more under subjec- 
tion ; and whatever the improved system may be the sooner it 1s put 
into operation the better. At present parents have no safety in sending 
their sons to sea ; if they be midshipmen, they are too often led astray 
by the example of their messmates ; if, on the other hand, they are 
doomed to serve an apprenticeship they are disgusted with a sailor's life, 
and obliged tranquilly to submit to the harsh treatment of the officers 
and crew. 

With the gentleman and sailor combined, higher remuneration for offi- 
cers, vessels better manned, and the comforts of the kind-hearted tars at- 
tended to afloat, as well as on shore ; this done, then as regards discipline, 
the merchant sailors of Great Britain would show a decided superiority 
over the merchant seaman of the whole world. Let all those who are 
concerned in the shipping interest and mercantile pursuits exert their full 
energies for manning the Merchant Service with steady, well paid, and ex- 
perienced officers ; and they who employ midshipmen, forward their views 
in the best possible manner, and have more regard for the preservation 
of their morals. Let us then with pride and pleasure anticipate that a 
‘reformation in the Merchant Service will seed take place, when the 
officers will be qualified to fulfil the station of ship-qussters with credit 
to themselves and satisfaction to their employers. 

With the sincere desire that exposing the errors of the Merchant 
Service will assist in effecting a desirable change in the laws relating 
thereto, Iam, &c., 

B. Wisow. 





NOTICE OF THE CITY AND COMMERCE OF SHANGHAI. 
(Continued from p. 415.) 


EUROPEAN commerce is, however, very inferior when compared to the 
native, and may be divided into two classes. The principal, that of 
opium, is transacted in the following manner. Four or five vessels filled 
with the drug remain constantly in the outer anchorage of Woosung 
m the mouth of the river. Small boats resort to these to receive the 
quantities for which they have agreed at Shanghai with the captains of 
the said vessels, or the merchants to whom they are consigned, and at 
the same time deliver the price. Small vessels with opium come from 
time to time from India and Hongkong and trans-ship their cargoes 
into the receiving ships anchored there and return with sycee silver. 
Neither of these appear in the shipping lists at Shanghai, but their 
captains and crews constantly pass and repass between the city and 
Woosung. Indeed this is a pame of which no one is ignorant, and it is 
accomplished with so much freedom that the English authorities do not 
pretend they are ignorant of it. It takes place however without their 
authorising it and consequently without any breach of the treaty. The 
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valne of the opium imported by these means into Shanghai is calculated 
at 6,000,000 dollars annually. 

The second class of European commerce in the legal trade, has hither- 
to been experimental. There have been introduced several kinds of 
woollens and much cottons, principally English, iron, American lead, and 
various other articles. The exports have principally consisted of sycee 
silver and raw silk. Of this latter 3,000 bales have already been exported 
this year, and the total amount will probably be 4,000 or more, almost 
the half of all the Nankin silk exported from China in former years. 
Little tea has yet been shipped because of the low prices m England, 
but if nothing unusual happens, the green teas will be exported before 
loag by this channel, as the black will be by Ningpo and Fuhchow. 
The first grown principally in the provinces of Nankin and Ankin. The 
best m the empire is the produce of Taichaw which forms a part of the 
latter. The best black comes from Hohan and Mocmeng, a province of 
Quiansi, and from the mountain Mohi in Fukien. It is asserted the 
black teas can be brought to Shanghai at less expense than to Canton. 
Some have already come this year. Also it is natural that all the silk 
of the first quality should be exported from Shanghai, since it can be 
sold in that market at least from 10 to 20 per cent. lower than in 
Canton. 

In the same way goods woven of silk ought to be exported by this 
channel, as they are manufactured in the environs with more skill and 
at lower prices than in the neighbourhood of Canton. The cities, which 
next to Shanghai are most celebrated for silk manufactories are Suchau, 
which is distant from it by the river about 34 leagues; Huchau, distant 
24; Kinhua 72; Chanchew 24; Vcheu 40; Hancheu 50; and Nan- 
kin 100. 

The European vessels which have been entered at Shanghai up to 
the present time, not including the opium traders, are 32 English, 
3 American, 1 Hamburg, and 1 Spanish; measuring in all about 
10,000 tons. The value of the goods imported in these vessels scarcely 
amounts to 2,000,000 hard dollars, and that of the exports to about 
1,300,000. And calculating the opium imported since the opening of 
the port at 6,000,000 dollars, we shall obtain 8,000,000 dollars for 
imports and 1,300,000 dollars for exports. That is 6,700,000 dollars 
in silver have been exported from China during this time from Shang- 
hai by means of the commerce in European vessels. 

If we recall what has been said, and reflect that Shanghai is at the 
mouth of the Yangtszekiang, and still more that there is no other port 
accessible to Europeans from the Pei-ho which leads to Peking, and 
from the Hoangho, which is the first river after the Yangtszekiang, and 
that these three are the most important in China, and by means of their 
branches and canals communicate with all the provinces of the empire, 
we cannot do otherwise than conclude that Shanghai, the port of the 
wealthy city of Suchau, possesses all the elements necessary to eclipse 
Canton. Already European goods are sold in Nankin, and in other 
great cities, for half the price they cost three years back, and that must 
cause an increased consumption, just as the exportation of tea, and more 
especially of suk, will increase, without doubt, in consequence of the 
diminution of expense here. ' 
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And passing from general considerations to that of the commerce 
with the Philippines, which is the principal object of the present review, 
we must conclude that the trafic between these isles and Shanghai may 
come to be very active. To form an opinion nearly correct on this 
point it will be convenient to enumerate the most important articles of 
mutual import and export. 


IMPORTS. 


Rice.—Shanghai, being a cotton district, does not abound in rice ; 
it is the port of many great cities, and besides a market whence this 
grain is remitted at times to those of the north. It is natural then that 
in ordinary years its price should be higher here than towards the south, 
although in the present year it has been the eontrary. 

Sugar.—The whole exports from the Philippines will be insufficient 
to supply the wants of Shanghai; and although at this moment the 
prices do not show a great amount of speculation, there are years in 
which, from the failure in the crops of Formosa and Fukien, or from 
greater demands from the north, they rise to nearly double those of the 
present year. It is to be noticed that with equal quality of whiteness, 
the sugars of Formosa are here preferred to those of Manila, at least 
until the natives become accustomed to the latter.* 

Cotton.—Is consumed in great quantities in the distnct of Shanghai, 
and also exported to Formosa and to the north, but it is produced in the 
plains around the city. Its price when it is plentiful 13 14 to 15 dollars 
a pecul for the best; but there are years in which it rises to 22 and 23. 
At present (being the harvest season) it is 16 dollars. ‘That of the 
Philippines is considered of a quality somewhat superior. 

Hemp.—The Chinese have here excellent hemp, but it costs from 
8 to 9 dollars per pecul. They make great quantities of cordage from 
coir and other materials. It is easy to conceive how much must be sold 
in a port to which 7,000 vessels resort annually, besides boats and small 
craft. It is very probable that when they are accustomed to Manila 
hemp they will inake use of it, as the English and strangers do. At 
present, however, they seem little disposed to buy it at a remunerating 

rice. 
° Tortoise-shell,—Of this article there is at present little consumption, 
but if the European commerce increases as is to be hoped, it is probable 
that the articles will be manufactured here, which are now made at Can- 
ton for the foreign trade, and the demand will consequently increase. 

Liquid Indigo.—We have already seen that there is here a great 
consumption of this article, and secing that the produce of the Philippmes 
stands its ground in other places when brought into competition with the 
produce of other countries, there is no reason to think it would obtain 
less favour here. What the “Dos Amigos” brought was sold at 6§ dol- 
Jars, and for the same quality a higher price could not at present be ob- 
tained. 

Cocoa-Nut Oil—As the oil for burning is here of a very mferior 


* It is known that the sugar which the ‘R. Albert’ took from Manila in 
May last, and sold in Chusan (which is nearer than Shanghai to Formosa aud 
Fukien) afforded a net profit of 15 per cent.. 
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quality, it appears to me quite possible to introduce by degrees the use 
of the cocoa-nut oil, especially for the wealthy Suchau. 

Sapan-weod.—lIs never lower than 24 dollars, and may easily mse to 
34k, so that it is an excellent object of speculation. 

HTumps.—Those of moderate size are in request here, not the small as 
in Fukien. 

Birds’ Nests, Bicho de mar, Sharks fins, Deer's horns, Canes, Buf- 

Sulos hides.—These articles arrive from the southern part of the country, 
and if it suited to transport them from Manila, it seems preferable to 
bring them direct to Shanghai. 

Betel Nut.—Of this there is little consumption, and what comes from 
Sumatra is generally lower than that from Manila. 

Hides, for making Glue.—No glue is made in this Cistrict. 

Wax.—Scarcely any 1s used. 

Sulphur.—Private persons cannot buy it, and Government uses the 
native produce. 

Molave, Red Wood, Ebony.—These woos are here accounted a good 
branch of commerce, and although much comes from the Straits of Ma- 
lacea, probably those of the Philippines would always afford a good re- 
sult. 

Lead.—At present is from 6 to 7 dollars a pecul, and consequently 
the Spanish would afford some profit, but it cannot be forgotten that the 
North American can supply that article at a lower price than ours, be- 
cause they come in search of teas and silks, and have nothing to bring 
unless hard dollars, which are at a heavy discount in China. 

Wines.—Perhaps the use of our sweet wines may be gradually intro- 
duced, especially for the neighbouring city of Suchau, where enormous 
sums are spent in feasts and intemperance. But this must be the work 
of time, as they have native wines very cheap, which to them appear very 
good. What is usually drunk is sold in retail at 14 to 16 maravedis a 
bottle, (4 to 5 cents,) and the best brandy of Shantung costs under a 
real, (ten cents ;) so that they are frightened at the mention of 3 or 4 
reals for a bottle. What please them best are liqueurs, such as Noyeau, 
Parfaite Amour, and Anisette. 


(To be continued. ) 


PAPAS AAR. WA ANAL 





Brartisu AssocitaTion.—Cambridge, June 18th, 1845. 


Tus Members assembled in the Senate House at eight o'clock, and the Dean 
of Ely having taken the chair, stated that this meeting of the Association 
had a distinctive character from all preceding, by its connection with the 
Magnetic Conference, which would include scientitic men from all parts of 
Europe, who had resolved to meet on this occasion, and compare and co-or- 
dinate their observations on magnctic and meteorological phenomena. He 
named several of the eminent men who had come to take a part in the con- 
ference, and alluded feclingly to the absence of Gauss, the great patriarch of 
magnetic science; and concluded by observing that the dutics of his office 
were now fultilled, and he had only to give place to Sir J. Herschel, whom he 
remembered as a competitor, but not as a rival, and with whom were asso- 
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ciated those reminiscences which youth formed in its tenderness, and age 
hallowed in its memories. 

Sir J. Herschel, who was suffering from a severe cold, on taking the chair, 
briefly adverted to the eulogy of the Dean of Ely, as characterized by the par- 
tiality of youthful friendship; and then, apologizing for his defects of voice, 
read the following address :— | : 


The President's Address. 


Gentlemen.—The terms of kindness in which I have been introduced to 
your notice by my predecessor in the office which vou have called on me to 
fill, have been gratifying to me in no common degree—not as contributing to 
the excitement of personal vanity, (a feeling which the circumstances in which 
I stand, and the presence of so many individuals every way my superiors, 
must tend powerfully to chastise,) but as the emanation of a friendship begun 
at this University when we were youths together, preparing for our examina- 
tions for degrees, and contemplating each other perhaps with some degrce of 
rivalry, (if that can be called rivalry from which every spark of jealous feeling 
is absent.) That friendship has since continued, warm, and unshadowed for 
a single instant by the slightest cloud of disunion, and among all the stirring, 
and deep-seated remembrances which the sight of these walls within which 
we are now assembled arouse, I can summon none more every way delightful 
and cheering than the contemplation of that mutual regard. It is, therefore, 
with no common feelings that I find myself now placed in this chair, as the 
representative of such a body as the British Association, and as the successor 
of such a friend and of such a man as its late President. 

Gentlemen.—There are many sources of pride and satisfaction, in which 
self has no place, which crowd upon a Cambridge man in revisiting for a 
second time this University, as the scene of our annual labours. The de- 
velopement of its material splendour which has taken place in that interval of 
twelve years, vast and noble as it has been, has been more than kept pace 
with by the triumphs of its intellect, the progress of its system of instruction, 
and the influence of that progress on the public mind, and the state of science 
in England. When I look at the scene around me—when I see the way 10 
which our sections are officered in so many instances by Cambridge men, pot 
out of mere compliment to the body which receives us, but for the intrinsic 
merit of the men, and the pre-eminence which the general voice of socicty 
accords them in their several departments—when I think of the large propor- 
tion of the muster-roll of science which is filled by Cambridge names, and 
when, without going into any details, and confining myself to only one branch 
of public instruction, I look back to the vast and extraordinary developement 
in the state of mathematical cultivation and power in this University, as evi- 
denced both in its examinations and in the published works of its members, 
now, as compared with what it was in my own time—I am left at no loss to 
account for those triumphs and that influence to which I have alluded. It 
has ever been, and I trust it ever will continue to be, the pride and boast of 
this University, to maintain, at a conspicuously high level, that sound and 
thoughtful and sobering discipline of mind which mathematical studies imply. 
Independent of the power which such studies confer as instruments of inves- 
tigation, there never was a period in the history of science, in which their 
moral influence, if I may so term it, was more needed, as a corrective to that 
propensity which is beginning to prevail widcly, aud, I fear, balefully, over 
large departments of our philosophy, the propensity to crude and overhasty 
gencralization. ‘I’o all such propensities the steady concentration of thought, 
and its fixation on the clear and the definite, which a long and stern mathe- 
matical discipline imparts, is the best, and, indeed, the only proper antago- 
nist. That such habits of thought exist, and characterize, in a pre-emment 
degrce, the discipline of this University, with a marked intluence on the sub- 
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sequent career of those who have becn thoroughly imbued with it, is a matter 
of too great notoriety to need proof. Yet, in illustration of this disposition, 
I may be allowed to mention one or two features of its Scientific History, 
which seem to me especially worthy of notice on this occasion. The first of 
these is the institution of the Cambridge University Philosophical Society, 
that body at whose more especial invitation we are now here assembled, which 
has now subsisted for more than twenty years, and which has been a powerful 
means of cherishing and continuing those habits among resident members of 
the University, after the excitement of reading for academical honours is past. 
From this socicty have emanated eight or nine volumes of memoirs, fall of 
variety and interest; and such as no similar collection, originating as this has 
done in the bosom, and, in great measure, within the walls of an academical 
institution, can at all compare with; the Memoirs of the Ecole Polytechnique 
of Paris, perhaps, alone excepted. Without undervaluing any part of this col- 
lection, I may be allowed to particularize, as adding largely to our stock of 
knowledge of their respective subjects, the Hydrodynamical contributions of 
Prof. Challis, the Optical and Photological papers of Mr. Airy, those of Mr. 
Murphy, on Definite Integrals, the curious speculations and intricate mathe- 
matical investigations of Mr. Hopkins on Geological Dynamics, and more ree 
cently, the papers of Mr. De Morgan on the foundations of Algebra, which, 
taken in conjunction with the prior researches of the Dean of Ely and Mr. War- 
ren, on the geometrical interpretation of imaginary symbols in that science, have 
effectually dissipated every obscurity which heretofore prevailed on this subs 
ject. 
: The elucidation of the metaphysical difficulties in question, by this 
remarkable train of speculation, has, in fact, been so complete, tnat hencefor- 
ward they will never be named as difficulties, but only as illustrations of prin- 
ciple. Nor does its interest end here, since it appears to have given rise to 
the theory of Quaternions of Sir W. Hamilton, and to the Triple Algebra of 
Mr. De Morgan himself, as well as to a variety of interesting inquiries of a 
similar nature, on the part of Mr. Graves, Mr. Cayley, and others. Concep- 
tious of a novel and refined kind have thus been introduced into analysis, new 
forms of imaginary expression rendered familiar, and a vein opened, which I 
cannot but believe will terminate in some first-rate discovery in abstract 
acience. 

Neither are inquiries into the logic of symbolic analysis, conducted as these 
have been, devoid of a bearing on the progress even of chyaical science. Every 
inquiry, indeed, has such a bearing, which teaches us that terms which we use 
in a narrow sphere of experience, as if we fully understood them, may, as our 
knowledge of nature increases, come to have superadded to them a new set 
of meanings and a wider range of interpretation. It is thus that modes of 
action and communication, which we hardly yet feel prepared to regard as 
strictly of a material character, may, ere many years have passcd, come to be 
familiarly included in our notions of light, heat, and electricity, and other 
agents of this class; and that the transference of physical causation from 
point to point in space, nay, even the generation or developement of attrace 
tive, repulsive, or directive forces at their points of arrival, may come to be 
enumerated among their properties. The late marvellous discoveries in 
actino-chemistry, and the phenomena of muscular contraction as dependent 
on the will, are, perhaps, even now preparing us for the reception of ideas of 
this kind. 

Another instance of the efficacy of the course of study in this university, 
in producing not merely expert algebraists, but sound, and original mathe- 
matical thinkers—(and, perhaps, a more striking one, from the generality of 
its contributors being men of comparatively junior standing,) is to be found 
in the publication of The Cambridge Mathematical Journal, of which, aaa | 
four volumes, full of very original communications, are before the public. It 
was set on foot in 1837, by the late Mr. Gregory, Fellow of Trinity College, 
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whose premature death has bereft science of one who, beyond a doubt, had 
he lived, would have proved one of its chief ornaments, and the worthy repre- 
sentative of a family already so distinguished in the annals of mathematical 
and optical science. His papers on the ‘Calculus of Operations, which ap- 
peared in that collection, fully justifies this impression, while they affurd an 
excellent illustration of my general position. Nor ought I to omit mention- 
ing the Chemical Society, of whom he was among the founders, as indicative 
of the spirit of the place, untrammelled by abstract forms, and cagcr to spread 
itself over the whole field of human inquiry. 

Another great and distinguishing feature in the scientific history of this 
place, is the establishment of its Astronomical Observatory, and the regular 
publication of the observations made in it. The science of astronomy 1s so 
vast, and its objects so noble, that its practical study for its own sake is quite 
sufficient to insure its pursuit, wherever civilization exists. But such instr- 
tutions have a much wider influence than that which they exercise in forward- 
ing their immediate object. Every astronomical observatory which publishes 
its observations, becomes a nucleus for the formation around it of exact prac- 
tice, a standing and accessible example of the manner in which theories are 
brought to their extreme test, a centre, from which emanate a continual de- 
mand for and suggestion of refinements and delicacics, and precautions in 
matters of observation and apparatus, which re-act upon the whole body of 
science, and stimulate, while they tend to render possible, an equal refinement 
and precision in all its processes. It is impossible to speak too highly of the 
mode in which the business of the institution is carried on, under its present 
eminent director, nor can it be forgotten in our appreciation of what it has 
done for science, that in it our present, Astronomer-Royal first proved and 
familiarized himself with that admirable system of astronomical observation, 
registry, and computation, which he has since brought to perfection in our 
great national observatory, and which have rendered it, under his direction, 
the pride and ornament of British science, and the admiration of Europe. 

Gentlemen, I should never have done if I were to enlarge on, or even at- 
tempt to enumerate the many proofs which this university has afforded of its 
determination to render its institutions and endowments efficient for the pur- - 
eed of public instruction, and available to science. But such encomims, 

owever merited, must not be allowed to encroach too largely on other objects 
which I propose to bring before your notice, and which relate to the more 
immediate business of the present mecting, and to the general interests of 
science. ‘The first, and every way the most important, is the subject of the 
magnetic and meteorological observatories. Every member of this association 
is, of course, aware of the great exertions which have been made during the 
last five vears, on the part of the British, Russian, and several other forcign 
governments, and of our own East India Company, to furnish data on the 
most extensive and systematic scale, for clucidating the great problems of 
terrestrial magnetism and metcorology, by the establishment of a system of 
observatories all over the world, in which the phenomena are registered at 
instants strictly simultaneous, and at intervals of two hours, throughout both 
day and night. With the particulars of these national institutions, and of 
the multitude of local and private ones of a similar nature, both in Europe, 
Asia, and America, working on the same concerted plan, so far as the means 
at their disposal enable them, I need not detain you; neither need I enter 
into any detailed explanation of the system of magnetic surveys, both by sca 
and land, which have been exccuted, or are in progress, in connection with, 
and based upon the observations carried on at the fixed stations. These 
things form the aubject of Special Annual Reports, which the Committee 
appointed for the purpose have laid before us at our several meetings, cver 
since the commencement of the undertaking; and the most recent of which 
will be read in the physical section of the present meeting in its regular course. 
it is sufficient for me to observe, that the result has been the accumulation 
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of an enormous mass of most valuable observations, which are now and have 
been for some time in the course of publication, and when thoroughly digested 
and discussed, as they are sure to be, by the talent and industry of magnetists 
and meteorologists, both in this country and abroad, cannot fail to place those 

sciences very far indeed in advance of their actual state. For such discussions 
however, time must be allowed. Even were all the returns from the several 
observatories before the public, (which they are not, and are very far from 

being,) such is the matter to be grappled with, and such the multitude of 
ways in which the observations will necessarily have to be grouped and com- 

bined, to elicit mean results and quantitative laws, that several years must 

elapse before the full scientific value of the work done can possibly be 

realized. 

(To be continued.) 








LAPD 


Voyace or Tue [[enoins From Inpra To SypNey, TrRovGH TorrEs 
| STRAITS. 


Tet Schooner Heroine under my command, left Singapore for Balli and 
Sydney on 15th November, 1844, and arrived off the north entrance of Balli 
Straits on the 24th, at 6 p.m., having a brisk S.S.W. wind, and the tide not 
being fair made short tacks, under the north point of Balli until midnight, 
when we worked through. At midnight, 25th, the south point of Balli S.E., 
at daylight rounded the point for the eastern anchorage, not thinking it advi- 
sable, as the monsoon seemed to be set in, to lay inthe W. bay. 26th, 1 P.m., 
the flood setting strong to the northward, and the wind being light, stood in 
towards the reefs, and came to in 9 fathoms. 

On Monday, 2nd December, sailed from Balli, with light westerly winds, 
for a few days after which I had light southerly winds, and fearing that 1 
should have a tedious passage into the S.E. trade, and after that perhaps en- 
counter strong east winds through the passage south of New Holland, I de- 
termined to run for Torres Straits, which route I had formerly recommended 
to Capt. Banks, of the steamer Victoria, who thought of going from Singapore 
to Sydney. I carried light west winds for a few days, when the wind hauled 
to the eastward, light and baffling, being then between Sandalwood and 
Sumbawa, through which passage I had passed five times at the same time of 
year, December, which is considered about the strength of the monsoon. 
After several days drifting about, I found the current set so strong to the 
westward, that when a breeze sprung up from the eastward, I bore away for 
the south of the island ; after having beat to the eastward of Sandalwood, the 
full moon brought in a west wind, which carried us into Copang in 36 hours, 
where I anchored on 27th December, having been 25 days making a passage 
which I had often performed in 2} days from east and west. 

In Timour every thing was in a bad state from the want of rain, which in 
the months of November to March falls copiously there; the want of water 
on Semoa was so great, that one of my boats that went over there for pro- 
visions, exchanged one bottle of water for a goat. I passed through the 
straits of Semoa on the 31st December, and had mostly light west winds and 
calms until past Port Essington, (excepting a strong breeze during new moon, ) 
when N. and N.E. winds prevailed nearly to Booby Island, where I again 
got west winds. 

After leaving Raincs Island, two days with S.E. winds, a west wind came 
for three days, and then hauled to N.E., afterwards settled at S.E. and E., 
light and variable. I passed to the eastward of Alert reet, and taking every 
advantage of'a slant of wind; on the 16th of February, at 10 a.m., saw areef 
shead, bearing 8.b.W., and at within half a mile of the N.W. extreme ; it is 
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in’ form of a horse-shoe, and deep water inside the opening to W., lat. 21° 5’ 
S., and long. 152° 50’ E., about ten miles in extent; the barriers were secn 
about W.S.W. from the royal mast head; I called the reef Heroine's reef, 
after my schooner; the next day, 17th, saw the barriers «at noon, in 22° 2’ 
S., and 152° 58’ E. bearing SSE. a sand bank and the reefs to the north- 
ward and westward, N.N.W. tacked, to weather the detached portions; the 
water seemed clear in some gaps of the reefs: after this had light N. winds 
until my arrival in Sydney. | : 

3 | M. Mackenzie. 


[With the foregoing we re- 
ceived the annexed sketch of 
the South part of the island of 
Baili. In the harbour of Tan- 
jong Timor, (inside the island 
Pulo Serangan, below B inthe 
sketch,) it is high water at 
full, and change at 11h. 10m., 
the flood setting to the north- 
ward. The anchorage is in 
lat. 8° 45’, long. 115° 18’ E. 

The following references will 
be useful :— 

A, Booket; B, Badong; C, 
trees; on the right bank of the 
rivulet below is Cota; D, 
two trees; E, Lessa Menore; 
F, Tabanon. A line from A 
through B will reach Cassombs 
at about the distance that Bis 
from the furthest land below it. 


We give this as we have received it with neither scale nor compass. 








PassaGE oF THE “HEROINE” THROUGH Torres Strratts.—The passage 
through Torres Straits from India to Sydney has hitherto been deemed 
almost impracticable. Considering that an account of the passage would be 
interesting to the public, we have been favoured with the following extract 
from the journal of the Heroine :—“‘ At daylight on the 17th January, we 
made Booby Island and the adjacent islands; it falling calm, dropped the 
kedge, and visited that supposed place of refuge, which we found in a most 
dilapidated state: the post office cr box, in which the letters and a journal 
had been deposited, was almost in pieces, and the documents were nearly all 
destroyed; the provisions also were in a state of decomposition. As one of 
H. M. surveying vessels had visited the island, it is to be regretted that they 
did not erect a mere shed to shelter them from the weather. Wayed with 
light winds from the N.N.W. and steered S.E. for Endeavour Straits, carry- 
ing from three to seven fathoms (sand); 2h. 30m. pr.m., brisk breezes from 
N.W., Wallis Island S.b.W.; Booby Island N°W. 4N.; came suddenly 
into quarter less three fathoms (hard sand); hauled off to the E.S.E., and 
gradually got deep water, but passed over it into quarter less four fathoms, 
with Booby Island bearing N.W., just visible from the topsail yard, and 
Wallis’s Islands in one. Rounded Cape Cornwall at sundown, at the distance 
of a mile and a half, and then steered S.E.b.E. through Endeavour Straits ; 
10 r.m., wind falling light, dropped the kedge in nine fathoms (mud); Cape 
Cornwall N.W.b.N., and the island on the reef off Port Lihou N.; nine 
fathoms (mud). 


18th, 4 a.M., weighed, with a light air from the northward, and at 8b. 
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passed between Possession Island and the two small ones off its N.W. 
end, carrying not less than nine fathoms (mud), quite close to the islands. 
We landed on the latter, and procured a quantity of grass for the stock; 
9 A.M. came to with the kcdge, it being calm, in ten fathoms (sand and 
shells), Mount Adolphus E.N.E., Possession Island W.b.S.; went on shore 
on the main land, and by sending a boat in shore found a spring of 
fresh water, a little distance from the beach; the bearings are Possession 
Island N.W.b.W., and Mount Adolphus just shut in with the point of the 
main land; filled up our water here—there is apparently a good run of water 
at times. At 2 p.m., weighed with the ebb tide, (running to the S.E.) and 
steered for the south end of Mount Adolphus having six fathoms, (sand and 
shells,) and then hauled up for the Albany Islands, leaving two small rocks 
and asand bank on our larboard side, carrying not less than ten fathoms 
(sand and shells), and steering S.S.E.; sundown, light winds from W.N.W., 
Mount ‘Adolphus, N. 3 E.; Turtle Island, S.S.E.; Albany Island, N.W. 
W.; the Brothers, E.b.N.; a sand bank S.E.b.S.; and a reef S.E., the vesse 
running along them at the distance of two miles. Midnight, calm; came to 
in ten fathoms; Turtle Island W., distant one mile and a half. 19th, 3 a.m., 
wayed with a light air from the northward; at 7 a.m., it falling calm again 
let go the kedge; 10h. 30m. a.m., weighed with a fresh breeze from the 
northward, steering S.E. 4 8.; at noon, gentle breezes and cloudy, from 
N.N.E., steering S.E.; Turtle Island N. $ W., a reef bearing N., extreme of 
land S.b.E.; carrying twelve fathoms (sand and shells) two miles off shore ; 
it is moderately high, with ridges of white sand; 3h. 30m. p.m., wind hauling 
from the eastward, in all studding sails and braced up; 4 P.M., steering close 
to the wind, larboard tack on board, a long sand bank, S.E. ? S., Cairncross 
S.E.b.E., and a low woody island E.; shoaled suddenly into three fathoms 
and a half (hard sand), but carried the same water until within half a mile 
of the sand bank, and then tacked to the N.E.; sundown, light breezes from 
E.; small island E.S.E., Cairncross S.E. 4 S., and the sand bank with the 
extreme of the land bearing S.; 8 p.m., finding the tide setting strong to the 
westward, came to in fifteen fathoms (sand and shells), a quarter of a mile 
off Cairncross; weut on shore for turtle, but found the natives had been 
before us. 
20th, moderate breezes from E.; 10h. 30m., wayed with the ebb, and 
stood to the N.N.E., carrying sixteen fathoms Coot clay ;) noon, stiff 
working breezes, passed close to a small coral patch, with apparentl 
-very little water on it, Woody Island S.S.E., Cairncross S., a sand bank off 
the north reef, N.N.E.; 2h. 30m., tacked close to the sand bank in seven 
fathoms (stiff sandy clay); 4h. passed between the low island and the north 
reef, carrying fourteen fathoms (grey mud); Cairncross and the low island 
on S.W.; sundown, working to windward, a reef to the N.W., extremes of a 
reef N.b.W., to N.E.b.E., Cairncross just visible S.W., the end of the reef off 
Woody Island W.; 7 p.m., finding we were losing ground, came to with 
nearly the above bearings, in sixteen fathoms (soft blue clay). 2ist, light 
breezes from the eastward; 11 a.M., wayed with the ebb and worked to 
windward between the two reefs, the north one, and the reef off Woody 
Island; noon, strong breezes from the eastward, with a short jump of a sea, 
working between the north and south reefs, the former being steep close to, 
getting nineteen fathoms in stays, and the latter gradually shoaling in most 
parts, but carrying from seventeen to twenty fathoms between them (sand 
and shells); sundown, more modcrate, with occasional showers of rain ; 
extremes of north reef, E.N.E. to N.W., and an opening in the south reef S., 
with a clear space to the S,E.; 7 P.M., came to in seventeen fathoms (soft 
mud), on the end of the south reef; midnight, brisk breezes, with a short 
awell. 
22nd, brisk breezes, and cloudy; 1 a.m., a heavy squall of wind and rain 
from the castward; daylight, wayed, and stood to the N E.; 5, tacked, 
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close to the north reef, in nineteen fathoms (sand and shells;) 6 a.m., 
tacking to windward, with a fresh breeze and a heavy sea; 10 a.m, in 
standing to the S.S.E., shoaled into six fathoms (hard sand) ; extremes of 
the south reef, S.E.b.E. to S.S.W.; stood on, with irregular soundings, until 
10h. 30m. a.m., when we tacked, in four fathoms, and stood to the N.E.; 
noon, more moderate, but cloudy ; lat. 11° 19’S., long. 143° 16’ E.; tacked 
close to the north reef, and sent a boat to sound, and found from one and a 
half to two fathoms, half a mile from its edge, with sand and patches of 
coral; 3h. 30m. r.m., in standing to the S.S.E. came again into shoal water 
(five fathoms), but the reefs not visible, and carried five fathoms close to the 
south reef. Sir Charles Hlardy’s Island bearing S.b.E.; at 7 p.m., tacked to 
the southward, in seven fathoms, and stood into ten fathoms with sand and 
shells; at midnight, strong breezes from the eastward with a heavy swell 
by the tide making. 

23rd. At daylight, wayed and stood over to the north reef; at eight 
tacked, and at nine got on the shoal soundings, off the south reef; stood 
on into four fathoms, and tacked; at noon, working in between the 
reefs, carrying twenty fathoms close to the north reef (sand and shells); 
at 1 p.m., two sand banks, S.E., and S.E.b.S.; a sand bank E., and Sir 
Charles Hardy’s Island S.b.W.; tacked close to a small reef near the E. 
sand bank; a squall of wind and rain from N.; 4 p.m., wind again, hauling 
from eastward with rain, ran under Ice of one of the north reefs, and at 
2 p.m. came to in ninetcen fathoms water, (sand and shells), a quarter of a 
mile off the reef. Lat. of anchorage 11° 33’ S., long. 143° 45’ E.; a sand 
bank N.N.E.; extremes of the reef off our anchorage, N.E. to S.S.E.; and 
of the south reef, S.E.; a sand bank visible from the mast-head E. 438. 
24th. Throughout blowing strong from S.E. 25th. At 9h. 30m. a.m, 
wayced with a strong breeze from the E.S.E., and worked in between the 
great north and south reefs, carrying twenty fathoms (coarse sand and 
shells); at 3 p.m., observed a beacon appearing over the end of the north 
recf, which we supposed to be on Raine’s Island; at 4h. 20m. p.m., worked 
close up under two sand banks under the S.E. bank, and came to in nineteen 
fathoms (sand and shells), the beacon bearing E. } N., the island not visible; 
a sand bank north and extensive reefs to the N.E. This is very bad anchor- 
age, as tide setting between the banks causes heavy ripplings. We bent on 
both chains and veered out to 106 fathoms. 

27th. At daylight wayed, and at noon the beacon on Raine’s Island bore 
E.; in standing over to the north sand bank passed over a small coral patch, 
hove round and got four fathoms—this patch is midway between the twe 
sand banks, being rather nearer to the north one. At sundown sent the 
boat in for soundings, but could not get any except close in, but at 8 P.M. 
after some little trouble, let go in fifty fathoms about a cable's length off 
shore, the beacon bearing E. 4 N. 

28th. At daylight went on shore to examine the beacon, when we like- 
wise found two wooden built houses and an oven. The beacon is sixty 
fect in diameter, and about fifty feet high, and its walls at the base 
three feet in thickness, painted red on the south-east side, and the rest 
black, with a white cupola and black ball, having a spout which runs off it 
into a deep tank, which we found full of water. Altogether it is a sub- 
stantial building, and well contrived throughout. We made it to ‘be lat. 
11° 35’ 45” S., long. 144° 6’ E. We lett a male and female goat, with twe 
bags of rice, and planted a quantity of cocoa-nut and various: other sceds, 
hoping they might be a benetit to some unfortunates hereafter.. We obtained 
fourteen large turtles, each averaging four cwt.; also an immense number of 
eggs, and the crew killed birds out of number. At 2 p.m. got underway, and 
4h. 30m. p.m. got clear outside all the reefs, after being cleven days beating 
through the Straits. ee nn eae, ee ee re 
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Navau Retirement.— Admiralty, August 1, 1845. Parliament having 
gramed moncy for the purpose of covering the expense of providing Rctire- 
ment to 300 Captains of the Royal Navy, who shall be above the age of 
a ie or in some instances above the age of fifty, on the following prin- 
ciple, viz:— 

“That those Captains who shall be at present, or who shall come in turn 
to be, on the Ifalf-pay List of 14s. 6d. a day, and shall be above the afore- 
said ages, may be placed on the Retired List at £1 a day, with the designa- 
tion of Rear- Adiniral, and their widows to be entitled to pensions of £120 a 
year. 

“Those Captains who shall be at present, or when they would come in 
turn to be, on the Hlalf-pay list of 12s. 6d. a day, may be placed on the 
Retired List at 188. a day, to be increased to £1 a day, and to have the 
advantages of the preceding clause when they would have come in turn to 
receive the 14s. 6d. on the Effective list ; and should they die while on the 
18s, List, their widows to be entitled to £110 a year. 

“ Those Captains who shall be now on the Ilalf-pay List of 10s. 6d. a day 
may be placed on the Retired List at 16s. a day, to be increased to the fore- 
going scales and advantages as they would have respectively come in turn to 
have received the higher rates of half-pay aforesaid on the Effective List ; 
and in the event of their death while on this 16s. List, their widows to be 
also entitled to £110 a year. 

“ My Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty deem it right to give this 
public notice hereof, and to dircct such Captains as shall be desirous of — 
‘being placed on the Retired List, on the terms stated, to send in their names, 
specifying their respective ages, to me, for their lordships’ information, prior 
to the Ist of October next, on which day the increased rates of pay will com- 
mence, should a sufficient number prove to be desircus of availing themselves 
of this offer. 

‘““Those officers who possess good-service pensions, and who decide on 
accepting the Retirement, will be allowed to retain such pension until they 
would have come in turn to be placed on the Flag-Officers’ List, had they 
continued on the Effective List. 

‘Such Captains as may be out of Europe, on service or otherwise, and who 
may be desirous of accepting this Retirement, will not be excluded in con- 
sequence of not sending their application prior to the Ist of October next. 

, “W. A. B. Hamitton.” 

With respect to the Flag-Officers, it is not intended that the Retired 
Captains, promoted to Rear- Admirals, shall count in the List of 150. That 
number will be kept up, exclusively of the Retired officers, and will be con- 
sidered the Effective List. There are at present 161 Flag-Officers on the 
List, and these are to be reduced by deaths to 149, and then the Senior 
Captain on the List will obtain his flag promotion. Now, cight Admirals 
have died within the last six months, and from the advanced ages of the 
Flag-Officers it may naturally be expected that the number will be reduced 
to 149 before next June, when the promotion of a Captain to a Flag- Officer 
will take place. | 

_ Fhe Effective List of Captains are to be reduced to 400. On the Ist of 
July there were 714 on the List. Now, if 300 Captains accept the Retire- 
ment offered, there will remain 414, or perhaps by the month of October, 
412.:\ Assuming that the Admiralty intend to continue the system of pro- 
moting one Commander for every thrce deaths of Captains, taking the 
average number of deaths for the last six months, the List will be reduced 
to 400 by next July, when the List of 400 will then be kept up by promotion 
from the Commanders’ List, as the vacancies occur in that of the Captains. 
Taking into. consideration that the Captains’ List will be less liable to 
casualties by death from 300 of the present number having been taken from 
it, the scheme of Retirement will be greatly to the advantage of Commanders, 
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who will not only be promoted as death vacancies occur in the List of 400, 

but they will also benefit by the vacancies which must be created by the 

promenon of Captains to Admirals as deaths occur among the Flag- 
cers. 

Thus, if the Retirement should be accepted in the course of twelve months 
from October next, we shall most likely have half a dozen Captains promoted 
to the rank of Admiral, and nine or ten Commanders made Captains, and in 
the year following, estimating from the average number of deaths, there will 
be sixteen new Admirals, and perhaps thirty new Captains, which will be 
nine more promoted within twelve months than have been promoted tor the 
last four quarters. 

We have heard nothing of any change in the system of promotion of 
Lieutenants to Commanders, or of any alteration tending to affect the other 
grades of the Service. But we trust the list of Masters will be revised with 
advantage to that class of officers.— Herald. 





Captive SeaAMEN.—The brig Sea Witch, Captain Basker, has arrived 
at Plymouth from the coast of Africa, having passengers John Mac- 
Donald, able seaman, and William Honcy, boy belonging to the brig Courier, 
Capt. W. Vaughan and George Osborne, seaman, belonging to the bug 
Margaret, Capt. Northwood. ‘Ihese men are the last of those captured by 
the Moors last year at the Bay of Arguin, on the N.W. coast of Africa, when 
in search of Guano. MacDonald describes his captivity as being one con- 
tinued succession of misery. They left London on the 29th of April, 1844, 
and when in a boat endeavouring to barter with tobacco, &c., for the re- 
demption of Capt. Northwood, and part of the crew of the Margaret were 
treacherously assailed by the Moors on the Ist of June. ‘Che mate and 
three of the hands belonging to the Courier were shot dead. 

The above individuals were ransomed on the Ist of May last through the 
Petia and indefatigable perseverance of Capt. Isemonger of the bark 

icanus. 





Arctic Expeprition.—The following details of the expedition are of 
interest :—‘ Whale Fish Islands, July 11.—Here we arc, laden and moored 
_ ina enug little cove among the Whale Fish Islands, east coast of Greenland, 

lat. 69° 9’, long. 53° 10’ W. One would have hardly thought it possible for 
two such ships as the Erebus and Terror to have taken on board all the 
provisions, &c., that were on board the transport, but with very little exccp- 
tion such is the case. I certainly never saw any ships so deep before, and I 
felt anxious, like the boy with a walnut-shell in a basin of water, to sce if 
the vessels could bear it. One thing is certain, our fellows, who are in high 
spirits, and in robust health, will make a large hole in the comestibles every 
day, and therefore we shall ‘improve our sailing qualities as we lighten,’ as 
they say of the Surveyor’s ships. The weather here is delightful. We have 
the sun all the twenty-four hours, and the middle of the day is really very 
warm, notwithstanding from the top of the island you can count, speaking 
within bounds, at least a thousand icebergs. The transport leaves to- 
morrow, and we pursue our voyage on Monday. We have reccived accounts 
from the Danes that the state of the ice to the northward is very favourable 
to our enterprise. This is very gratifying, and will be an additional in- 
centive to our gallant chief to push on, though with all the zeal and freshness 
of your he has the stability, prudence, and caution of the sexagenarian; 
and while considering the glorious advantages which he would reap from 
complete success, he, nevertheless, calculates the sacrifice which he must 
inevitably risk. But who knows? We may get through this year. ‘Then 
how delighted I should be to pitch an upper-deck load overboard, consisting 
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of forty tons, and nearly one hundred casks. Our passage out was & V 
fair one; but a small allowance of bad weather, and that not so very bad for 
us to feel it much. Large collections have already been made in natural 
history, especially in marine animals, such as crustacie medusa, &c., several 
hundred in number, and a great many of a new kind. We are working awa 
here from four in the morning until six. We have then some shooting until 
noon. There are quantities of eider duck here; thcy resort to this latitude 
in the breeding season. As yet we have seen no ice except bergs, which are 
considered as such by the whalers. For two days previous to our reaching 
here we were threading our way through them. It is a grand sight witness- 
ing one of the icebergs capsize ; they come over with the reverberating noise 
of thunder, and, generally speaking, gradually fall to pieces —P.S. I have 
written this hasty letter by the midnight sun.’ 

The annexed been promulgated amongst the officers and men of the 
American Navy :— 

“GENERAL Orper.—Information has been received at this department 
that Her Britannic Majesty’s ships Krebus and Terror are proceeding to 
make a further attempt for the accomplishment of a north-west passage by 
sea from the Atlantic to the Pacific Ocean. In compliance with the request 
of the British Government, communicated by Her Majesty’s Minister at 
Washington, and to the end that the Government of the United States may 
manifest its interest in the effort to advance the bounds of human knowledge, 
all officers in the Naval Service of the United States are hereby authorized 
and directed to afford every assistance in their power, in case of need, to the 
Commanders of these vessels in promotion of the object of the expedition. 

** Naval Department, June 11. GeorGE Bancrort.” 

The Baretto Junior returned to Deptford on the 11th of August. 





New Licutuovse on THE Goopwin.—On the 16th of July some of the 
Elder Brethren of the Trinity Board put down an iron tube of two feet six 
inches in diameter into that part of the Goodwin Sands which is most 
dangerous, as a preliminary to building a Lighthouse thereon. It is on the 
Calipers, and at a short distance from a bank which forms a steep declivity 
to the depth of ten fathoms. The tube descended twenty-two feet into the 
sand in an astonishingly short time by the application of Doctor Potts’ pro- 
cess, in which atmospheric pressure is the principal agent.— Times. 





Sa ~~ 


Tre Murgper or THE Boat’s Crew or tHE Wasp. 


The trial of the persons charged with piracy, and with the murder of ten 
Englishmen belonging to her Majesty’s ship Wasp, was concluded on Satur- 
day at Exeter. 

The prisoners were placed at the bar in the following order :—Janus 
Majaval, Francisco Feriera de Santo Serva, Manual Jose Alvez, Florenco 
Ribiero, Juan Francisco, Jose Maria Martinos, Antonio Joaquim, Sebastian 
de Santos, Manoel Antonio, and Jose Antonio. ‘They were all dark-looking 
men, and appeared to be well-fitted for the trade in which they were en- 
gaged—brought up to it, im all probability, from early life. 

Mr. Sergeant Manning (for the prisoners) claimed to have a jury com- 
posed of half Englishmen and half foreigners. 

The prisoners being called upon to plead, 

Mr. Sergeant Manning said, he considered the indictment bad in point of 
form, and he should advise the prisoners to demur to the indictment. He 
said the indictment stated that the prisoners, with force and arms, on the 
high seas, in and upon one Thomas Palmer, then being on board a certain 
vesscl called the Felicidade, did make an assault, &c. Now this being a 
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statutable offence, the indictment should have concluded contra formam 
statutt. 


Mr. Baron Platt considered murder to be an offence at common law, and 
that the indictment was good. : 

The prisoners then pleaded not guilty, and a jury de medietate was sworn, 
and they were charged with the prisoners. 

The trial occupied the whole of Thursday and Friday. 

On Saturday the Judge (Baron Platt) summed up, stating it to be his 
opinion that the Felicidade was in the legal custody of the Qucen’s officers, 
and that the prisoners were also in legal custody; and any person killing the 
officer or his men were guilty of murder. If they were satisfied that these 
prisoners conspired together to slay the Englishmen on board, they being 
then beyond all question in the peace of the Queen—if they conspired 
together to carry out that wicked design, and any one of them gave a mortal 
wound, all those who conspired together and joined in assisting him, every 
one of those were undoubtedly guilty, although his hand might not have 
inflicted the blow. The scales of justice were placed in thcir hands, their 
duty would be to balance them, to look at the evidence dispassionately, 
without favour or fear, and if they found that the scale in which the measure 
of guilt was placed was so heavy as to make the beam preponderate, it would 
be their duty to return a verdict of guilty against those who had been proved 
to have been engaged in the affray; if the scales were even, they would give 
the prisoners the benefit of it; if the balance were the other way, of course 
the prisoners would be entitled to an acquittal. It was said that the lives of 
the prisoners depended on their breath ;—let them not forget those who had 
been sacrificed. They would weigh the evidence as it regarded each in- 
dividual prisoner, and pronounce that verdict which their consciences 
dictated. 

The jury retired for an hour and then re-entered the court amidst the 
most profound silence, and returned a verdict of Guilty against Majaval, 
Serva, Alves, Ribiero, Francisco, Martinos, and Joaquim; and Not Guilty 
as regarded Dos Santos, Manoel and Jose Antonio. 

His Lordship then, in the most impressive manner, passed sentence of 
death upon the seven prisoners who had been convicted. 

oe prisoners wished to have time to write to the Queen of Spain on the 
subject. 

Sergeant Manning again pressed that his objections might be reserved for 
the opinion of the judges. 

Baron Platt said he would consult his brother Erle, but he would not 
pledge himself further, as his opinion was very strong upon the point. 

The prisoners have been respited until an early day in October. 











EXAMINATION OF THE OFFICERS OF THE RoyaL Mam Srea™¥ 
PACKET CoMPANY. 
(Continued from p. 424.) 


15.—On 16th November, 1846, in N. lat., the mean of several observed 
altitudes of the star Arietis reduced to the true altitude was 43° 0’ 0”, and 
at the same time that of the star Marcale was 60° 10’ 0”; required the 
latitude. 

16.—On 22nd April, 1846, in lat. by account 45° 3’ 0” N., and long. 45° 
0’ 0” W., the following observations were taken to determine the latitude (at 
an interval of ten minutes between the observations). Greater altitude 56° 
24’ 00”. Lesser altitude 56° 1’ 00”. 

17.—On 20th April, 1846, in lat. by account 49° 0’ 0” N., and long. 20° 
0’ 0” W., at 7h. 41m. 35s. a.m. the observed altitude of the sun’s LL was 
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18° 22’ 00”, and at 11h. 80m. 28s. “a.m. it was 49° 23’ 00” bearing by com- 
pass the ship's course during the elapsed time, being 8.E.b.E. 4 E. with the 
wind west sailing at the rate of eight knots an hour, the height of the eye 
being 18 feet above the level of the sea. Required the lat. when the greater 
altitude was taken. 

18.—QOn 4th Julv, 1846, at 11h. 19m. Os. p.m. in lat. by account 46° 45’ 
0” N., and long. 22° 30’ 00” W., the observed distance of the moon’s FL 
was 72° 34’ 00”; required thealtitude of the star a Aquile and the Moon to 
find the true distance. 

19.—On 8th October, 1846, in lat. 33° 22’ 00” N. and long 71° 6’ 0” W., 
the following lunar observation was taken :—Time per chronometer 9h. 34m. 
4s. p.m.; obs. alt. Marcab 70° 51’ 00”; obs. alt. moon’s LL 10° 41’ 0”; obs. 
dist. NL 81° 25’ 15’/; height of the eye above the sea 18 feet. Required 
the longitude. 

20.—On 8th October, 1546, at 4h. 30m. Os. p.m., in lat, 33° 45’ 00” N., 
long. by account 76° 0’ 0” W., when a chronometer showed 9h. 19m. 2s. 
(Greenwich mean time) the observed altitude of the sun’s LL was 15° 16’ 
50”, and the height of the eve above the sea 18 feet; required the longitude, 

21.—On Sth August, 1846, at 4h. 7m. 30s. p.m. the following altitude of 
the sun’s LL and time by ehronometer was taken to determine the longitude, 
no observation was afterwards obtained to determine the latitude, nor any 
during the last three days, which makes the latitude doubtful when the 
observation was taken, required the greatest error to which the longitude by 
chronometer is liable, supposing the error in latitude does not exceed 30m. 
Greenwich mean time per chronometer 5h. 7m. 30s. Altitude, sun’s LL 
7 Ny 0”, height of the eye above the sea 20 feet, (estimated lat. 49° 30/ 

22.—On 25th July, 1846, p.m. civil time at Grenada, when a chronometer 
showed 12h. 23m. 35s. the double altitude of the sun’s LL by an artificial 
horizon, was 64° 30’ 00”, and on 7th August, 1845, p.m. civil time, when the 
same showed 12h. 22m. 40s., the double altitude of the sun’s LL was 64° 
30’ 00”; required the daily rate. 

23.—On Sth August, 1846, at 4h. 45m. 34s. p.m., lat. 44° 0’ 0’ N., long. 
10° 30’ 0” W., the altitude of the sun’s LL was 24° 48/ 0”, bearing E.S.E., 
height of the eye above the sea 20 feet; required the variation. 


(To be continued.) 
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Minace.—Exztract of a letter from Capt. Beechey, R.N., of H.M.S. Firefly, 
to the Hydrographer. 
June 11th, 1845, off Holyhead. 

We had this day an opportunity of observing some curious effects of at- 
mospheric refraction, which will I know be interesting to you. 

The morning was calm; a fog had been on and off, and there was a pecu- 
liar brightness in the sky near the horizon. Every object appeared unusually 
emall and sharpay defined, so that a ship’s main royal, the only part of her 
sails that was above the horizon, was reported as a buoy close to the ship. 
The smoke of steamers did not disperse, but lay in long dark ridges varying 
with the course of the vessel from which it had escaped. : 

Standing towards the coast of Ircland, a ship was seen in the distance 
under all sail; when we had neared her sufficiently to see her lower yards, 
her sails became elongated, and in a few minutes more her upper sails were 
greatly distorted, and she appeared to have four masts, one of which, no 
doubt, was her jib. (View A.) Soon afterwards her image was observed in 
an inverted position, but with this curious phenomenon of the hull, (which 
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was far below the natural horizon,) being fairly above water and well defined 
against the sky, whilst her upper sails down to the foot of ber topsails were 
dipped below, so that all thac part of the vessel that was really above the 
hurizon and ought to have been visible was hidden beneath it; and that part of 
her which under ordinary circumstances could not have been discerned was 
now the only part seen. (View B.) 

Several vessels near the ship were also seen inverted, and their hulls 
which were far beneath our horizon were also sharply defined against the 
sky; a brig also was seen inverted, but without ar part of her sails being 
dipped as was the case with those in the ship. Other objects not before 
visible were now observed, and the Islands of [lowth, Ireland’s Eye, and 
Lambay, although by their distance and well-known heights were from 12 to 
14 miles beyond the distance at which even their summits could be seen from 
our deck, were now fairly exposed to view against the sky even from their 
water line, but in inverted positions, (View F.) and angles measured to 
them exactly corresponded with their positions and limits on the chart.® 

Still standing towards the ship we observed a second hull, with the lower 
parts of her sails erect upon the inverted hull. (View C.) 

We were now obliged to increase our distance and as we receded the two 
hulls merged into one. (View D.) And on looking off for a few minutes 
and returning to the object the ship was seen erect as at first and nearly 
courses down, her jib and driver only being distorted by refraction. (View E.) 

The temperature of the air was 67, of the water 514, barometer 30°0—calm 
and overcast. 


On the same day at Fleetwood a similarly remarkable inversion of objects 
was observed. Peil Castle and Walney Lighthouse, being seen both direct 
and inverted; the tops of the upper inverted objects being in contact with 
the upper parts of the lower ones were seen direct. 





Loss or tHe Scuooner Hero ar Harwicu.—In our January number 
(p. 45) we gave an account of the loss of the schooner Hero on Languard 
Point, from the columns of the Esser Herald, owing to the line of direction 
of Harwich Lights leading over that point. Great praise was due to Capt. 
Saxby and the crew of the Scout for their exertions in endeavouring to save 
the lives of the crew. We find by the same paper that during the regatta 
on the Ist of August, the Bishop of Norwich with a large party of visiters 
were on board the Blazer, when his lordship addressed the crew in highly 
laudatory terms on the gallantry they displayed on that occasion. 

Capt. Washington then, turning to Mr. Saxby, said—“After the eloquent 
and impressive address you have just heard from his lordship it would be 

uite out of place that I should add another word; I will only say, then, 
that in the name of Archdeacon Berners, Sir Philip Broke, Mr. Attwood, 
M.P. for the borough, the Mayor of Harwich, a few sailors and other friends, 
I beg to offer you one of Dollond’s best telescopes, and to your chief mate 8 
Dollond’s silver pocket compass, in nian of respect and admiration for 
yourself and the crew of the Scout, for your humane exertions m endeavour- 
ing to save the lives of the crew of the Hero schooner, wrecked on Languard 


* To enable you to test the accuracy of this, I subjoin the heights of the 
islands and the distances at which their summits would be in the horizon from 
our deck. 


Height. _— Distant at Distance at which —_pigerence. 
Feet. the time. it can be seen. 
Lambay 418 . . 37miles . . . 24miles . . 13 miles. 


Ireland's Eye 339 . . 35ditto , . . 2ldditto ° . 134 ditto. 
Howth 5683. . 34ditto . . . 274ditto . . 64 ditto. 
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December, 1844; and may you both live many years to make use of them in 
the profession to which you do so much credit. And now my men, not only 
of the Scout, but my shipmates of the Blazer, who have faithfully and 
creditably served your Queen and your country upwards of four years with 
me in the North Seas, I trust that what you have heard and seen this day 


: will not be forgotten by you, but that it will be an encouragement to press 


forward in the cause of humanity, whenever an opportunity arises, assured 


. that sooner or later your exertions will always bring their own reward. 





Tue “Great Baitain” Sream-surp.—Liverpool, July 26.—This mam- 
moth steam-ship has at length taken her departure for the western world. 
At twenty minutes past three o'clock she left her moorings in the Mersey 
amid the enthusiastic cheers of thousands of spectators who had assembled 
on the shores both of Cheshire and Lancashire, indepently of the hundreds 
who had embarked in various ferry- boats for the purpose of obtaining a more 
close and accurate view of her movements. On board was a large party of 
the merchants of the town, who accompanied the ship as far as the north- 
west light-ship, a distance of about sixteen miles from the port. The ship 
went majestically down the river. She had forty-five passengers, and had on 
freight about 360 tons of light goods, upon which £5 per ton was paid. The 
aaa opinion on board seemed to be that she would make the voyage to 

ew York in about sixteen days. 





New CuHarts. 
Published by the Admirally, ond Sold ly R. B. Bate, 21, Poultry. 


WIncHeELsEa TO Beacuy Heap, corrected to 1844, by Capt. Washington, 
Price 2s. 6d. 

Beaver Port, (Africa W. Coast,) corrected by Capt. W. F. Owen, Price 6d. 

Mourtus or THe Maas, corrected to 1841, by Lieut, A. Van Rhyn, Price 2s. 

HicuBorns Cut, by Com. Barnett, 1835, Price 6d. 





Montuiy Recorp or NavaL MoveMENTs. 


Alfred, 50, Com. J. Purvis, July 26th, arr. at Spithead August 6th, paid 
off ; sei 72, Capt. Johnstone, 19th May at Penang; America, 50, 
Capt. Hon. J. Gordon, 23rd May at San Blas ; Acorn, 26, Com. E. Bingham, 
18th April arr. at Buenos Ayres from Rio; Acteon, 16, Capt. Mansell, 
24th May arr. Ascension; Azgle, 24, 20th August arr. at Spithead, 2Ist 
sailed for Chatham to pay off. 

Bloodhound, st.v., commissioned at Plymouth by Lieut. R. Phillips; Cam- 
brian, Capt. Chads, 29th July arr. at Portsmouth from India, 9th August 
paid off; Cleopatra, 26, Capt. Wyvill, 29th June sailed from Cape; Con- 
way, 26, Capt. Kelly, 8th April left Mauritius for Seychelles; Cormorant, 
st. v.. Com. T. Gordon, 20th May arr. at Callao from Panama. 

Dedalus, 30, Capt. Mac Quhae, 19th May at Penang; Daphne, 18, Capt. 
Onslow, 17th May arr. at Arica; Espoir, 6, Com. Hands, Ist June art. at 
St. Helena; Eurydice, 11th July arr. at Havana. 

Ferret, 26th July arr. at Spithead from Africa, 28th sailed for Sheerness, 
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29th arrived; Frolic, 16, Com. C. B. Hamilton, 15th May Icft Buenos 
Ayres for Monte Video; Fisguard, 42, Capt. Duntze, 17th May ary. at 
Arica; Grecian, 16, Com. Montgomery, 5th June arr. at Rio from Devon- 
port. 

Hyacinth, 18, Com. Scott, 19th June arr. at Port Royal with freight from 
Carthagena, 21st sailed for Halifax; Hecate, Com. West, 29th June arr. at 
Madeira, sailed 30th for Africa; Herald, Capt. Kellet, 13th July arr. at 
Santa Cruz, 16th sailed; Hibernia, with flag of Vice-Admiral Sir W. Parker, 
Ist August arr. at Gibraltar. 

Lily, 18, Com. Newton, 18th July, at St. Helena from Saldana Bay; 
Modeste, 18, Com. Baillie, 17th May arr. at Callao from Arica. 

Pique, 36, Capt. Hon. M. Stopford, 23rd June arr. at Grenada; Pandora, 
Lieut. Wood, arr. at Tenerife 13th July, sailed 16th; Pilut, 16, left Bom- 
bay 28th May for Persian Gulf; Persian, 2nd July left Sacrificios. 

Racer, 18, Com. Reed, 6th June left Rio for River Plate; Rolla, 18, 
Com. Simpson, 24th May arr. Sierra Leone from Plymouth. 

Scout, 10, Com. Hon. L. R. Drummond, 27th July arr. at Spithead from 
Gibraltar; Satellite, 18, Com. Rowley, 20th May arr. at Buenos Ayres from 
Monte Video; Sappho, 16, Com. Hon. G. Hope, left Mozambique 15th 
Mav; Styz, st. v., arr. at Tenerife 3rd July. Sumarung, sur. v., Capt. Sir 
E. Belcher, 9th April arr. at Hong Kong from Manila. 

Thalia, 42, Capt. Hope, 23rd May at San Rlas; Thunderbolt, st. v., Com. 
Broke, left Table Bay for Mauritius 3rd May; Vernon, 50, Capt. Fitzgerald, 
Ls July sailed from Madeira; Vestal, 26, Capt. Talbot, 19th May at 

enang. 

Wolverine, 16, Com. Clifford, 13th May left Trincomalee for Penang; the 
Warspite, 50, Capt. Wallis, was at Beyrout on the 12th ult. A letter from 
her states she will be in England about November. The ship’s company 
have purchased a large block of marble for the purpose of erecting a monu- 
ment in Kingston (near Portsmouth) churchyard on their arrival in England, 
to the memory of their messmates recently drowned by the upsetting of the 
launch at Hassan-cove. 

Admiral Sir Charles Rowley, bart., the Commander in Chief at Portsmouth, 
has struck his flag and procecded on leave, and Rear Admiral Dacres has 
taken the command of the port during the gallant Admiral’s temporary ab- 
sence.—Naval aud Military Gazette. 





PROMOTIONS AND APPOINTMENTS. 
(From the Naval and Military Gazette.) 


Commanpers—W. L. Sheringham to 


PROMOTIONS. 


Commanners—B Hains, H. R. Foote 
Lisurenants—F. L. M’Clintock, W. 
Haswell, R. Buchanan, 


APPOINTMENTS. 


Rear Ansvirat—Dacres to superin- 
tend Portsmouth dockyard during the 
absence of Rear Adml, Parker. 

Caprains—H. D, Chads, c.B., (1825), 
to Excellent, vice Sie T. Hastings, ap- 
pointed Storekeeper of the Ordnance— 
W. P. Stanley (13838) to be Flag Captain 
to Rear Adml, Dacres. 


Dasher—R. F. Gambier (1837) to Sap- 
pho—H. M. Denham (1135) to Avon— 
J.P. Roepel (1841) to Seaflower. 

Ligurenants—W. Read (1839), and 
H. L. Cox to Dasher—W. Deane (1843); 
M.H. Pearson to Excellent—T. Bel- 
grave (1843) and C J. Walton to Iin- 
dictive—W. Thorp (1838), R. S. Hewlet 
and E. Holmes to Calliope—L, Brown to 
Agincourt—P. Nettleton to Penelope— 
C. Fegan to Philomel—W. Haswell to 
Vernon—G. Butler to Meteor --S. Lil- 
burne to Penelope—E. Aplin to Deedalus 

Masrers—J. G. Thain to Blossom—J. 
S. Taylor to Dasher—J. T. Russel to 
President. 


BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 


Matres—J. Edve to Queen—T. H. 
Molyneaux to study at Naval College. 

Seconp Masters—R. W. Roberts to 
be Act, Master-Commander of Fairy— 
H. Norway to Dasher. 

Master's Assistant—A Saunderson 
to Dasher. 

Mipsnipmen—GQ. Shaw to Rodney— 
W. E. Chorlton to Avon—D. Slaughter 
to Cyclops—J. Bethesea and S. Twyford 
to Victory—R., Purvis to Excellent. 

Nava. Capets—J. H. Chads to Ex- 
cellent, 

SurGgons—J.Lardner (1838) in charge 
of the Tasmania, convict ship—J. Car 
michael m.p , (1835) to the Samuel Bod. 
dington, convict ship. 

Assistant SurGeons—W. Mec Mahon 
(1841) to Dasher—J. P. Lawrence (1843) 
to Viclory—R, Galvin, (1841) J. Liffer to 
Nautilus —J. Peters to Dee. 

CHAPLAIN AND Nava Instrucror— 
A. Brown to Crocodile. 
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PAYMASTER AND Purser—W. B. Far- 
ron to Siren—J. M. Hope to President— 
Lieut. Clayton to Rochester—H. D. P. 
Cunningham (1842) to be Secretary to 
Rear-Adm. Dacres. 

Crerxs—C. H. Elkins (1835) to 
Dasher—H. W. Rowlstone (1835) to 
Volcano. 

The undermentioned passed for Lieu- 
tenants at the Naval College on Tues” 
day:— Mr. G. C. Lloyd, Mr. T. B. Haué 
ham, Mr.S.S. Skipwith, Excellent.—Mr- 
T. A. Swinburne, late IJllustrious—Mr. 
F. A. Foley, late Cambrian, 


Coast Guarp. 

Removals.—Lieut. W. A. Ferrar, r.n. 
to Cadgwith—Lieut. S. Morrish, r.n. to 
Kingsdown—Mr. W. H. Higden to Tor- 
cross— Lieut. J. Clayton, r.x. to Roches- 
ter—Mr. Quested to Epple Bay—Mr.R. 
Durnet to St. Marys—Lieut Goodridge 
to Paignton. 





Brrtus, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 


Births. 


July 28, at Interlachen, Switzerland, 
the wife of Lieut, Hodgkinson, H.M.S. 
Caledonia, of a son. 

July 27, at West Hamble, the lady of 
Capt. R. Russell, r.n, of a daughter. 

July 29th, the lady of William Rey- 
mond de Montmorency, Esq., of Dept- 
ford Dockyard, of a daughter. 


Elacclages. 


August 9, at Fulham, Lord Augustus 
Loftus to Emma, daughter of Capt. H. 
F. Greville, an.n., of Mulgrave House, 
Fulham. 

August 13, at Brussels, Henry Ceozar 
Hawkins, Esq. Com. r.n., to Mary, 
youngest daughter of John Inman, Esq., 
of Acomb, Yorkshire. 

August 14, at Richmond, Major James 
Whitcomp. r.m., to Maria, daughter of 
the late Capt. Henry Roberts, r.N., of 
Manor house, Marsh gate, Richmond. 


Deaths. 


August 7th, at Edinburgh. Rear-Adm, 
J.H. Tait, agec 74. 

August 2, at Bath, Vice-Admiral G. J. 
Shirley, aged 77. 

Retired Com. Samuel Mottley, aged 


58. 
At Litchfield, Lieut. Daniel Wood- 


ruffe, (1828,) after a long and painful ill- 
ness, brought on while serving on the 
coast of Africa, in command of the Al. 
beri, steam vessel. 

Paymaster and Purser James Gregory, 
of the Vestal, and second master Ihomas 
Walker of ditto. 

July 23, at Sunderland, Lieut. W. 
Pinhorn, R.N., in bis 48th year, 

July 5th, at St. Omer, aged 52, Lieut. 
J. Bodill, of Her Majesty's eervice. 

July 28, in London, Fanny Creed 
Ribouleau, the daughter, and on the 
29th Mrs Ribouleau, the wife of Rear. 
Admiral! Ribouleau. 

July 28, atjBath, in her 77th year 
Mary, the second daughter of the late 
Rear-Admiral Brenton, and sister of the 
late Vice-Admiral Sir Jahleel Brenton, 
Bart., K.c.B., and of the late Capt. E. P. 
Brenton, R.N. 

At Truro, Com. W. S. Oliver,on the 
retired list of 1816, at the advanced age 
of 71. 

July 30, at Pembroke Square, Ken. 
sington, Mrs. Elizabeth Spence, in her 
68th year, relict of Capt. H. H. Spence, 
RN, 

At Dundee, Com. A. C. Duncan (1837) 
late Inspecting-Commander of the Coast 
Guard at Ballycastle. 

August 10, at Blackheath Park, Mary 
Jane, relict of the late Capt. Sharp,a.n. 

August 11, at Greenwich, Lieut. W. 
Bowers, R.N., aged 60. 
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GatvanizEp Inon.—In our last number we briefly adverted to this very im- 
portant invention, and a few only of the numerous purposes to which it is 
applicable. We find it has already been used as rooting in Deptford Dock- 
yard, and that it is also in course of application to the same purpose in Ports- 
mouth and Woolwich Dockyards. 





METEOROLOGICAL REGISTER. 


Kept at Croom’s Hill, Greenwich, by Mr. W. Rogerson, of the Royal Observatory. | 
From the 2st July to the 20th August, 1845. 


FAHRENHEIT | 
BaxoMerer. | THERMOMETER, 
In the Shade. | 


© wee | cmmeee oe | cee | cee‘ eee eee | ees oe 


wa | & 
8P.M. 3 an EA 












In Dec.| 0 | 0 | o o 
29°95 | 63 | 73 | 54174] NE | NE /2 [2 or (1) be 
29°93 | 65 | 73] 62/74 | SE | SE | 2 13 be bem 
29°92 | 56 | 57 | 55/58 | NE | N |2 | 3 or 1) (2 od (3) 
29°94 | 57 | 61 | 52 | 62 | NR | NE |2 | 2 0 o 
29°95 | 60 | 68 | 52/70 | E 8 1 [1 ° o 
29°91 | 63 | 68} 58/71 | SE | SW [1 | 2 o be 
29°47 | 63 | 69 | 55/70 | SW | Sw i 4 |5 ° qor 4) 
29°70 | 58 | 64) 54] 68 | SW 8 3/3 op 2) op (3 
29°70 | 58 | 62 | 48 | 64 | NW) NW/3 | 4 bem bem 
29°76 | 57 | 59 | 46] 62 | SW | SW 14 [4 be or (3) (4 
29°60 | 58 | 63 | 48°] 64 | SW] SW 13 |6 bep (2) qbe 
29:70 | 60 | 66 | 51] 67 | SW | SW [5 [4 qbe be 
29°39 | 611 63 | 52 | 66 | SE | SW | 2 | 4 or (2) otlr 3) (4) 
29°72 | GO| 66 | 48} 68 | SW | BW [4 | 4 bep 2) be 
29°88 | 64 | 68 | 53/69 | BW | Sw [5 | 4 qbe be 
29°67 | 65 | 71/55] 72 | SE S 1 13 bep 2) be 
29°39 | 63 | 69; 56/70 | NW] SW | 4 | 2 be betp 3) 
29°30 | 61 | 58 | 51/65 | W | NW]5 | 3 qbe betp (3) 
29°88 | 59 | 67, 48/68 | NW] W i2 /4 be be 
29°47} 611] 64/55/65 | BW| W ]5 [7 qor (1) (2) qbe 
2959 | 57[ 59 |52]60] W | SW {6 |] 4 qo op (3) 
29°70 | 60 | 66 | 53 | 69 | W wii4j)2 bep 2) beptl (3) 
29°97 | 59} 61 | 53163 | NW | NW /4 ]2 0 o 
30°09 | 52} 60/51/61 | NE | NWi/1 [1 or (2 or (4 
29°93 | 56] 59 | 50/60|NWIiINW]1 J ) o 
29°78 | 56 | 58° 52 | 459 | NW N 3/5 o qbep (3 
29:92 | 54] 56; 46/59/ N | NWI5 [3 qbc ) 
29:84 | 56 | GO | 46 | 62 | SW | SW |2 {12 r) be 
29°76 | 60| 68 | 47/69' BW] 8 {3 }1 ° ber 4) 
29°15 | 59 | 62 | 52 |63; 8 NW }1 [5 or (1) (2) gor (3 
29°67 | 56 | 62 | 48 | 64| W wii6é {6G q be 





JuLr—Mean height of the Baromcter=29°921 inches; Mean temperature = 61°9 
degrees; depth of rain fallen 2:04 inches. 


TO OUR FRIENDS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


Any information on the subject of Seamens’ Homes from any of our readers will 
be thankfully received, as we are desirous of promoting these establishments, and 
informing them where they are to be found, This important subject has occupied 
so much of our present number as to oblige us to reserve the account of the Meeting 
of the two winds, ‘* Nautical Rambles,” the account of the “‘ Felicidade,’’ and noti- 
ces of New Books. 

Mr. Groom has our best thanks for rescuing the bottle paper from sueh bad 
hands. Also Mr. Domerr for his attention. 


HUNT, Printer, 3, New Church Street, Edgware Road. 
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THe Raven IsLanps.* 


Extract from the Log Book of the Barque Clarinda, E. P. Godby, from Van 
: Diemen Land towards Manila, China, §c. 


Remarks.— Monday, February 15th, 1841.—“At 1 p.m. bore away west to 
avoid the supposed danger of the Raven Islands, the same not being alluded 
to in Horsburgh’s Directory. Strong breezes; all possible sail set. Em- 
ployed fitting and fixing temporary waistcloths, &c. At 4h. 45m. long. 
chron. 158° 22’ 30” E., var. per azm. 9° 32’ E.; strong breeze from E.N.E., 
and tine. Midnight, hauled up a point. At 2 p.m. hauled up a point. At 4 
hauled up a point. At sunrise made the islands, bearing from N.b.E. to 
N.4W. At 6h. 45m. made another island, bearing N.W., kept away to 
leeward of the same; Long. chron. 156° 53’ E., var. per azm. 11° 0’ E. 

Long. © € 157° 13’ E., and by observation at noon I 
make the said islands 30’ of long. to westward of the position assigned by 
Norie,t+ and from 7’ to 10’ of lat. to the northward of him. At noon the 
islands bore S. 68° E. by compass about ten miles. 

Course N. 70° W., dist. 150m., d. lat. 51m., dep. 141m., lat. acct. 6° 9’ N. 

lat. obs. 5° 56’ N. 

Diff. long. acct. 2° 21’. ¢ Long. by acct. 159° 8’ E. ¥ Mean var. 10° 16’ FE. 

» => + Chron. 1° 44’. ‘3 chron. 156° 38’ E. Bar. 29°85. Ther. 86°. 
© C 156° 56’ E. 


“In bearing away so as to pass about 14 miles to leeward of the islan ! 
last made, it was seen that nearly all the seven islands were connected b 
a reef, on which the sea broke heavily ; the last island alluded to had a 
most beautiful appearance, about two miles in length from east to west ; 
the sandy beach being thickly lined by cocoa-nut trees, very beautifully 
variegatel back foliage in some places, but not the least appearance of 
inhabitants. 

‘‘ About 8h. 45m. A.M., when steering so as to pass without landing, a 
catamaran with a well cut Spanish lateen sail was observed making to- 
wards us from the easternmost end of the island, and observing that she 
contained only four persons was induced to back the main yard, more 
particularly, as at the same time observed directly over the catamaran, 


*In our July number (p. 421) we inserted sume remarks of an officer 
of the Vestal on the Raven Islands, and in our number for August (p. 421,) 
we also inserted a notice, which had been very properly sent to us by Mr. 
Godby, cautioning merchant ships against beiny off their guard in accidentally 
vixiting those islands. There is no doubt that the islanders which visited 
H. M.S. Vestal might have conducted themselves very differently towards a 
merchant vessel, in comparison with their behaviour on the quarter-deck of a 
man- of- war, more especially had they succeeded in getting the merchantman 
into their power. However, the facts are now before our readers, and the ex- 
tract from Mr. Godby’s letter will throw some additional information on the 
islands and their inhabitants. But what the wreck was, and how she came 
there does not appear. Perhaps some of our readers may hereafter throw some 
further light on her and these islanders, in the pages of the Nautical. 


+ Norie, London Edition, 1839. 
Raven or Patient’s Island, Lat. 5° 40’ N. Long. 157° 40’ E. 
t Long. by account, or dead reckoning, brought on frum the ship's last well 
determined position. 
§ Mean variation, not corrected for local attraction, which on board the 
Clarinda was considerable, but never mathematically demonstaled. 
ENLARGED SERILS.—NO. 10.—VoL. For 1845. 3T 
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what appeared to be a vessel dismasted, on the other side of a neck of 
land. We had no sooner backed the main yard than we discovered others 
attempting to cut us off from the west end of the island, coming round 
outside and to windward of the reef at that end; which induced us to 
fill and stand on, but was immediately hailed by the first, in good English, 
which induced us to back a second time. Finding she would not come 
alongside until another catamaran, with an English-cut lug sail, and 
whiaks it was said contained a white man, could come up, we filled a 
second time. The two then passed each other within hail, and afterwards 
the last mentioned hung out some signal, and appearing very anxious to 
2 ei we backed a third time, the others having all turned towards the 
shore. 

“At 10 a.M., suffered the white man to board us, being prepared with 
our small arms, &c. ; he was very anxious for us to return, in order, as 
he said, to supply us with hogs, &c., but from his prevarication, incohe- 
rent, and extraordinary statements respecting the islands, we deemed it 
most prudent to make the best of our way on our course. 

“ Amongst other statements he made was, that ¢wo captains of ships had 
been murdered at the island, in revenge for which he was of the party 
who took the island from the natives ; that they slew all the men, but 
spared the women, about forty of them and some boys; that the first 
man who hailed us in the first boat was an American black, who had 
been all his life in the English service, (by-the-by, that fellow said it was 
a Spanish island, ) and been cook of the vessel ; that he had brought 
off women in his (the black’s) boat, because Ae had no men; whereas 
he (John Macvie, from Whithhaven, Scotlazd,) had brought off his own 
men ! two or three of whom discovered themselves as women, to some of 
the crew ; they also wearing very neatly, or rather classically, made gar- 
lands of flowers on their heads, and a sort of Scotch kilt made from the 
filament of the cocoa-nut tree. It was ascertained too that he had a 
quantity of spirits in his catamaran, and solicited to be allowed to ‘gire 
the crew a glass round ;’ a bottle of which was allowed to be handed up. 
He stated that it was of his own distilling, and from a still made from a 
magazine of copper given him by the captain of the ship ; that nothing 
was wanted on the island, that they had lots of things useful and for 
defence buried ‘there ; he had the morning previously discovered a spade 
where also fourteen men had been murdered and buried ; that H.M.S. 
Larne, had been there about fourteen months since, had promised to re- 
turn in twelve months, but had not done so; that he had a character 
from her commander. On parting he complimented the crew on their 
fine appearance and expressed a wish to have them on the island. 

“‘ He was about fifty years old, 5 ft. Gin., large gray beard, and the 
pupil of one eye double the size of the other ; he begged only a couple 
of empty bottles, and a little tobacco, with which he departed, wishing 
us a pleasant passage, &c., and wishing to be reported to any ships as 
being prepared to supply them with hogs. A more dangerous, suspici- 
ous, or vile character in appearance, I think I never saw; he confessed 


that he had left his own country for smuggling, and intended to leave 
his bones on the island.” 


A true Extract from my Journal as hept by me. 
London, Aug. 1845. E. P. Gopsy. 
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Hall of Commerce, Threadneedle Street, 
4th August, 1845. 


Srr.—In passing close to leeward of the island, so perfectly beautiful 
iN appearance as it is, independent of other circumstances, the temptation 
to land was very great, and it was not until it must have been quite 
evident to the persons on shore that we had no intention to land that 
the first catamaran made her appearance. 

While the first man was dallying with us, for he declined to come 
alongside, the second made his appearance from somewhere near the 
middle of the island. In the meantime my attention was directed by 
the helmsman to what appeared to him as bodies moving amongst the 
rocks and breakers; but which were canoes or catamarans, evidentl 
cutang us off from the weather side of the point and breakers, an 
though not easily distinguishable, might have been alongside nearly as 
soon as the second catamaram. Our suspicions having been excited 
from the first appearance and maneuvre of the first man, we were upon 
the alert and j/illed, until we perceived that all were returning to the 
island except the one we permitted to board us, and who had continued 
to hold out a hat on a stick as a signal. On his first coming alongside, 
Macvie denied, more than once or twice, having anything whatever to 
dispose of, or to barter, and it required a rather close spore discover 
the vessel in which he had the spirits concealed and carefully covered 
with a mat under the sail, but of which he afterwards admitted he had 
“‘plenty to give the crew—two or three glasses round ;” one bottle only 
I allowed to be hauled up, and brought it home asa pacciat On 
finding that I was firmly resolved not to land a boat, he evinced by his 
language and manners a disposition rather to inflame and incite the crew 
to resist my authority, than to render useful information. On my m- 
timating to him that probably he would like to join the ship, he seemed 
better prepared for a leap overboard, so as to be picked up by the cater- 
oa in which I had observed a tomahawk with a newly fitted 

andle. 

The natives who came alongside were remarkably good looking ; after 
being discovered as women by some of our crew, evidently with the 
intention to decoy them on shore, and if they had succeeded in 
smuggling the spirits on board, it is impossible to say what mischief 
might have ensued ; at any rate, no doubt has ever existed in my mind 
as to their evil intentions. 

I am, &c., E. P. Gopsy. 

To the Editor, §c. 





VoyaGe or THE ALBATROsSs.—({(Royal Yacht Squadron.) —From 
Van Diemen Land to Cowes, by Cape Horn.—1845. 


(Concluded from p. 454.) 


Besrwes the mortification of being driven from our port was the early 
separation from our American friends, as we intended in our route 
northward to have spread the four vessels for sighting Haig’s Island, 
laid down on the charts doubtful, but of its actual existence I have not 
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the least doubt. We passed this island in the Sir John Rae Reid, about 
four or five miles under its lee ; its summit was supposed by all hands to 
be about 800 feet; it is probable two miles or more in length, with a 
reef running from its northern extremity ; birds were very numerous, 
and had been several hours; no discolouring of water was noticed, nor 
soundings thought of. Our track was now more inshore of it, but in 
lat. 44° 34’ S., long. by chron. 49° 48’ W., we had strong gales north, 
with heavy confused sea, such as experienced in tide rips. Bar. 30°38 
to 34, her. 66. Water 64. Midnight—large flocks of birds, chiefly 
the snow and stormy petrel, and many thousand fish in all direction for 
miles. Our observations at noon gave us fifty-six miles of northing, 
and chron. at 4 P.M. gave us eighty-two miles easting more than 
account, so that we had a strong current going to windward ; atmos- 
phere warm and damp, with a penetrating dew, which was not to be 
expected in this southern clime with the sun going to the northward. 

Daylight of March 9th brought us alongside another worthy Ameri- 
can, the whaleship Henry, of Sag Harbor, Capt. Browne, from whom 
we received a visit and a supply of water, and as we had selected the 
island of St. Catherine as our’ recruiting place, he favoured us with a 
chart of the coast from Cape Frio to River Plate, published by E. and 
G. W. Blunt, of New York. 

At 3h. p.m., March 20th, in lat. 29° 36’ S., long. 47° 44’ W., ob- 
served an increase in the easterly swell, but no discolouring of water ; 
sounded 65 fathoms, fragments ob rock, stone, shell, and mud. dh. p.m., 
saw the land, Cape Santa Maria Grande. 4 a.m., tacked and sounded 
in 21 fathoms, mud and stone. 8 a.m., light airs with intervals of 
calm, sounded in 25 fathoms, same bottom, current W.S.W. two knots, 
and this current of W.S.W. eighteen miles per day we had experienced 
since we arrived in 37° S. 47° 24’ W. In working alongshore from 
Cape St. Maria Grande to St. Catherine the same current was observed, 
with a heavy everlasting swell rolling in upon the coast. 

The chart above mentioned coming from the hands of a great pub- 
lisher, and being very nicely delineated, induced us to place great 
confidence in it, yet it sadly disagreed with our chronometer, in the 
cross bearings len of the land. At our landfall, Cape St. Mana 
Grande, it led us to conclude that our chronometer was twenty miles 
westward, and next day in working along the land we were nearly as 
much to the eastward. 

In determining our position by bearings necessary to be taken at sun- 
down, we were directly abreast of an opening between two islands, the 
Ilha das Araras, west two miles, Isle Tocorami in one with Isle das 
Sobas de la Laguna, S.W., did not agree with the chart, and a double 
peak rock or islet N.N.W., three miles, a high sugar-loaf rock N.N.E., 
and another rock or islet N. 4 E. were none of them laid down upon 
the chart. 

22nd, very thick weather, winds light and variable, sounded occasion- 
ally, ends with fresh gales south, sun obscure. At 2h. p.m. hauled in 
and sighted south entrance of St. Catherine, which appeared very con- 
fined ; stood out, passed inshore off the three Irmans, carrying eight 
fathoms, sandy bottom. This passage is less than a mile wide, but the 
coast is bold and clear. 5 p.M., strong gales south, with heavy rain ; 
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bar. 30°15, ther. 76 ; stood off shore under close reefed trysail and stem 
jib. Midnight, moderate and clear, stood inshore. 4 a.M., made sail — 
and ran along the land at the distance of two to three miles, steering 
generally N.W.b.N. 

On the chart which we held before us we were looking, as we sailed 
on, for about twelve miles of nearly a straight line of coast, forming 
the north part of the island, running north and south, but our course by 
compass differed three points from the representation, and the appear- 
ance bore not the slightest affinity—being indented in place of even, 
and as we had no sun the day preceding, our position was rather 
doubtful. 

The next matter of perplexity was in looking as we went on for two 
islands shown on the chart, two miles S.E. of Island Arvoredo, and 
called Swan Islands, with a rock about half a mile S.E. of Arvoredo, 
but they do not exist. Passed Arvoredo with light airs; lat. at noon 
fixed our position and cleared all doubts ; took several bearings of the 
Jand, and of the Islands Gall and Arvoredo, but none of them agreed 
with the chart, and two rocks W.N.W. of Arvoredo, bold and well out 
of water were not marked on it. Working in during the night with 
light land wind. At 11 a.M., the sea breeze enabled us to steer for the 
entrance S.W.b.W., as per directions of French navigator given in page 
226 Ethiopic Directory, passing Fort Santa Cruz in four fathoms, 
mud ; hove to for the boarding officer, a kind of military looking gen- 
tleman, accompanied by a custom-house officer. Neither of them spoke 
English nor could they understand the nature of the vessel, for although 
I pointed out our track on the chart from Van Diemen Land round the 
Horn, the inquiry was still the same, ‘“ Coast Africa, contraban to 
Negro,” so that it appears we were taken for a slaver. 

The custom-house officer left on board tendered his services as pilot, 
resenting good recommendations from two or three English vessels he 
ad conducted, but as we had not wholly condemned the American 

chart, which exhibited three to five fathoms throughout the gullet, and 
with the directions of M. Barral, the French surveyor, his offer was not 
accepted. Etluopic Directory, page 226, tells us from French authority 
“When you bring the Little or Southern Raton to bear E. 4 N. (East) 
at two miles off, change the course to S.E. and continue it thus for 
three miles.” We steered S.E. when the island bore as directed, but 
before we had proceeded one mile the custom officer (whose services we 
had previously declined) took the helm, and hauled to the southward, 
and although he did not succeed in running us into more water, he pre- 
vented us going into less, which we should have done by following the 
directions. 

Our course through the gullet was S.S.E. and S.b.E., the entrance of 
the narrows bearing S.E.b.S. At about two miles from the narrows 
the soundings increased gradually to five fathoms ; carried same depth 
through to anchorage half a mile off the city; anchored with the nar- 
rows open in five fathoms, about half a mile off the city Nossa Senhora 
do Desterro. The grendeur of this little place must be wholly in the 
name, there is none in its appearance or reality. After the customary 
visit of the boarding officer, (a worthy old Portuguese, who had served in 
the British Navy last war,) accompanied by Mr. Otter, the only English 
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merchant of the place, I waited on the President, General Antonio Jose 
Ferrera De Britto, a very fine-looking middle-aged gentleman, who re- 
ceived us with the greatest politeness and civility—a better reception it 
was impossible to have. His Excellency was perfectly sensible of the 
character of our vessel, having seen one of the Royal Yacht Squadron at 
_ Rio Janeiro, probably the Royalist, or the Wanderer, or else our own 
vessel on her outward passage. 

The residence of his Excellency was rather a spacious and substantial 
building, void of decorations or anything costly or showy. The entrance 
went directly into the public street or square, and was guarded with a 
corporal and two privates, not too clean or respectable in appearance. 

My next attendance was to the residence of the Inspector of Customs, 
a civil good little gentleman, but, like all the rest of the inhabitants, 
could not understand the nature of a yacht, nor how any gentleman 
could send his vessel round the world upon pleasure. 

The report was now prevalent that England was going to war with 
Brazils, and we were sent a spy into St. Catherine’s, having landed forty 
of our crew in one of the bays outside. A group of youngsters, as I 
turned the end of a street, hailed me with “Capitani, contraban the 
Negro,” and made off like good fellows, shouting the same as they went. 

Next day we received a visit from the Inspector of Customs, for the 
purpose of seeing more into the nature of the vessel ; he was soon sen- 
sible that we had nothing to do with commerce, and accordingly re- 
moved the custom-house officer. He was perfectly delighted with the 
vessel, and with the fare set before him—bread aad. cheese, and porter, 
with a glass of wine, all we had to offer, or had ourselves for the last 
five or six days, being close hauled upon wood and water. 

To day we heard the unpleasant news that a small schooner of 25 or 
30 tons we had passed off Laguna a few days previous, had foolishly 
taken us for a pirate, ran on shore and was totally wrecked, and was all 
the property of the owner on board. 

On the 22nd, at noon, saw a small schooner inshore, running along 
the land, hoisted the red ensign, and when about a mile from her, she 
being on our lee bow, we tacked, being about two miles from the land, 
stood off shore until sun-down, and while the said schooner remained in 
sight she continued her course along the coast as far as we could 
observe. So that how to account for her running on shore while we 
were standing away from her, is something too strange to do. 

Every day during our stay brought its report ;—at one, we were a 
spy; another, that we were ookin after slavers; and then we were a 
slaver, or pirate, or anything but slink we really were—a yacht was not 
at all understood. 

The best thing I saw in the city was a sergeant of the “ National 
Guard,” a very consequential-looking personage, about five feet six 
inches in height, as many in the round, covered with buttons and 
buckles, and a pair of spurs the size of two dollars, lashed round his 
heels with three parts of a stout iron chain, large enough to hold a 
sized boat. If I could have spoken Porturuese, I should have asked the 
old fellow if he was not afraid of his heel lashings giving way. 

One morning the following questions were put to me in a very serious 
tone—Whether I should take a slaver in the event of meeting one out- 
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side ? And whether it would not weaken our crew very much if it con- 
sisted of only ten hands by sending a boat on board of her? Incon- 
sistent as these inquiries appeared, I was not much surprised from the 
many nonsensical reports I had heard, but assured the gentleman it was 
not at all likely that we should meet with such a thing, and as to 
dividing a atl crew, was what I should never think of doing, b 
sending a boat away; but should anything of the kind ‘turn up, said I, 
(and he looked truly anxious,) I should keep up a constant fire of small 
stuff towards the helm and companion, until they sent their boat on 
board of us. This brought forth a shrug of the shoulders, and cut the 
conversation. 

Our stay here was unexpectedly and unpleasantly prolonged nine 
days ; we iid not find it anything like its glowing description of the 
French and Russian navigators. The capital is but a poor mean-look- 
ing place of no extent, and, as near as I could learn, the amount of 
inhabitants on the island, and its opposite shore, might be estimated at 
about 6,000 or 7,000. And even this little number it is difficult for a 
stranger to make out how they live, respectable as they appear, and 
commerce being upon so very small a scale. Yet in the custom-house 
(a mean-looking room, almost productive of melancholy,) I observed no 
less than twenty-three sitters round desks and tables, all smart and 
respectable, and full of business, yet there were but nine or ten vessels 
in the harbour of any tonnage, with as many small craft. 

The enormous sum exacted as anchorage in this port must be ever 
detrimental to commerce and to the interest of the place, as I under- 
stood the charge for a vessel of our draught (11 feet) would have been 
72 dollars. Anchorage, however, was not charged us; had it been, I 
should have gone to sea without paying it, or even as many shillings ; 
our expenses with the custom-house, including hospital money, amounted 
to about twenty-six shillings. 

The lmited circumstances of the place do not, however, diminish 
the merits of the country, which is everywhere beautiful, and the soil 
extremely fertile. The atmosphere during our stay (the rainy season) 
was warm and damp, or rather like hot and moist ;—ther. from 82° to 
86° in the shade. 

At our anchorage off the town with the narrows open, the ebb set 
past the vessel to the south two knots, flood to the north one and a 
quarter ; the rise and fall is very triflng—four feet. On leaving, we 
worked through the narrows carrying three to five fathoms. At anchor 
for the night, east point of narrows S. ? E., west point of narrows 
S.4E.; a reef N.E. ; N., and the opening between the Raton Islands 
N. 4 W.; here we had 11 feet 6 inches at half tide. In the morning 
we weighed and with light winds worked over the flats which extend 
to the Raton, depth of water was just sufficient—11 feet, with very soft 
mud. When centre of North Raton bore N.E.b.E. } E. the eastern 
extremity of Isle Anhatomirim N.b.E. 4 E., the soundings increased to 

caeetiion three fathoms. From this spot two ships at anchor towards 
the village St. Miguel bore S.W.b.W. 4 W., depth of water in the 
space between us and the shore twelve feet by information of the pilot 
who conducted them there. 

At 5 p.m. anchored within Fort Santa Cruz; the bearings taken were 
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eastern extreme of Anhatomirim N. 42° E.; Island Arvoredo, just 
open, N. 46° E.; Point Rapa N. 69° E.; north-eastern extremity of 
North Raton S. 15° E.; in this position we had three fathoms soft 
muddy bottom, and heavy swell rolling in, yet it was the best anchorage to 
be had with the wind in, and it may be considered entirely open from 
N. 42° to N. 69° E. From the south there was also a long fetch of 12 
miles, the length of the gullet, so that how it constitutes a good harbour 
for anything more than small craft of ten feet water, I cannot imagine. 
As to it forming a good stopping place for merchant vessels, anchorage 
Is too expensive. Provisions are neither found cheap nor plentiful ; 
poultry were scarce at 2s. 6d. per pair, fresh beef rather under 3d. per 
lb. indifferent, vegetables were plentiful, but potatoes were such as could 
be relished only by a ship’s crew troubled with scurvy. All that we 
found good and plentiful were fresh water, firewood, and oranges. 
Spars of any kind were not to be had, so that ships putting in here 
need not require topmast, or yard, nor a carpenter to make one if even 
they have got a spar on board. 

However flourishing others may have found and described St. Cathe- 
rine, I quitted it with the same degree of feeling that I believe a person 
would do in being liberated after uine days’ imprisonment ; but had we 
been equipped and commissioned for picking up a prize, matters would 
have worn a different and brighter feature. 

In working out from Fort Santa Cruz, we were accompanied in the 
commencement by the ships Regular, of Boston, and Pantheon, of Fall 
River, but by the time we cleared Point Rapa, they were obliged to 
anchor from the heavy N.E. swell rolling in. Now it came strangely 
into my head, as we Jost sicht of those ships, that the next we should 
meet would be of a very different character. What a strange idea! 
Third day after leaving saw a schooner standing to the eastward, then 
came a fine-looking bng up under our lee, she was such as might be 
termed one of the Baltimore new style, sabe thing new and well cut 
aloft, and was in every way what might safely be termed a rakish or 
roguish looking craft, and she was precisely in that spot or position that 
one smart shot would have brought her main-yard to the mast, but then 
we held no authority to that effect ; and as she glided gracefully along, 
showing under a very small Brazilian flag, lots of woolly heads on the 
fore-castle, an awning screened in all abaft, and thus we parted— 
ninety-nine chances in the hundred were that we passed a prize. 

You may rest perfectly assured that I parted company with this 
splendid looking brig with reluctance, and with the coast of Brazil with 
a thorough conviction in my own mind that with another little craft of 
our own stamp we should have done something pretty handsome in the 
slave racket. Saying no more upon this head, but proceeding onwards 
till April the 19th, daylight brought two ships in sight, the nearest, a 
fine-looking Dutch ship, that light winds brought almost within hail, 
appeared determined not to come too close to us, yet a short tack of ten 
minutes would have brought us along-side. But we avoided showing the 
desire to close her, as we were now sensible that we were become in the 
eyes of strangers “rather a suspicious looking character,” who every 
one wished to avoid. This was the fourth large vessel that had received 
us with anything but feelings of respect. 
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It will be remembered that we have travelled several thousand miles 
under our trysail, at two and sometimes three knots, when we could 
have carried whole mainsail and topsail, at eight knots; loss of main 
jib produced a long passage. 

J. M. Guu. 





NAavrTicaL RAMBLES,—THE LEEWARD STATION DURING THE WAR. 
Port Royal and its Associations. 
(Continued from p. 411.) 


Carprain Cook seems to have considered the subject as not beneath his 
notice ; and Captain FitzRoy, and, indeed, other navigators have men- 
tioned it; but where there are clusters of islands in almost every direc- 
tion, as in the Great Ocean, little dependance can be placed in the 
“sign,” as the old pilot calied the flight of the birds. But in a par- 
ticular portion of the sea, circumscribed as that is, of which we are 
speaking, and where there are opposite currents in close vicinage, it may 
become useful, even to the skilful navigator, as it assuredly must be to 
those who are not, and here may be safely relied on, for the instinct of 
nature is rarely found deviating, as it necessarily creates a habit that 
becomes as regular as the motion of the sun, which, in fact, would 
appear to be, jointly with the calls of hunger and rest, the regulator 
of that habit. | 

Let the seaman not despise such apparently common-place circum- 
stances, or exclaim ‘“ What have we to do with the flight of birds,” for 
we tell him that he will find it conducive to Ais happiness, if not to his 
interest, to encourage the spirit of observation which belongs to his 
nature. Besides the rationality of the employment, examples of men 
rising to eminence from following it with diligence are common. In- 
deed, the engagement of the mind in the pursuit even of a seemingly 
trivial study of this sort, will assuredly bring its own reward. But, at 
all events, it is far better than indulging the “yawn of ennui,” or 
striding the deck without a single thought worth pursuing or pre- 
serving. 

I have shown that Dame Fortune had throughout our Nautical Ramble 
along the coast of the Spanish Main, acted in a manner which it was 
impossible for us to complain of. That we did not profit by her favours, 
may be laid down to untoward “opinion,” rather than to any whim of 
hers. I may be permitted (I trust without seeming to obtrude too much 
_of my own personal adventure upon the reader’s patience) to state here 
a freak which the blind goddess played off upon me; and I do so the 
more readily as the occurrence was not a very common one. 

An English gentleman happened to come on board the brig, whilst 
she lay at St. Andrés, to pay his respects to the Captain. Whilst they 
were walking the deck, the tater called me by name to perform some 
duty. The gentleman quickly asked me if Toggle was my name 
hereditarily. On my replying in the affirmative, certainly with no 
small degree of surprise, he said “ Then I am sorry to tell you that you 
have come to St. Andrés a few days too late to succeed to a fortune !” 
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“Indeed! that is extraordinary, for I am an entire stranger here.” 
“No doubt ; but it is a fact nevertheless.” The Captain now became a 
little interested, and requested the gentleman to explain the matter, 
adding “ We appear this cruise to have been the sport of fortune.” I 
think the gent’s name was Taylor; he replied : “ Why, it is a curious 
circumstance, althouch I believe not unprecedented. The case is this : 
an old Briton by the name of Toggle, having resided many years in the 
island, and accumulated an independent property, died a short time 
since, leaving me his executor. He told me, when about to make his 
will, that he had not a single relative alive to whom he could leave his 
property ; and, as he was extremely unwilling that the Spaniards should 
succeed to it, he had resolved that the first person whose real name was 
the same as his own, that came to the island after his death, should 
inherit it; and he requested that I would see this, his last wish, punc- 
tually performed, leaving a legacy to myself for the due performance. 
I been diligent in my inquiries, for two years, on board the different 
vessels that arrived here, for a person of his name, but without avail 
until a few days preceding your appearance, when a Force Trader 
anchored. Among her crew was a lad, about sixteen years of age, 
whose name was Toggle, and satisfying myself it was not an assumed 
one, I handed over to the lucky youth the property left in so strange a 
way.” The Captain observed that it was altogether a very remarkable 
circumstance, and that I was not born under a lucky planet !* If there 
be any truth in the Astrologer’s art, then the Captain’s assertion may be 
correct, for it subsequently happened that I missed a princely fortune b 

the “turn of a straw,” besides losing two others, principally because ‘I 
abi to serve the country instead of attending to my own affairs ;— 

ut these tales do not belong to our cruise. 

With respect to old Mr. Toggle’s bequest, it did not prove a “sour 
grape” to me, as the fruit did to the fox in the fable ; indeed, if I had 
been inclined to take it to heart, the following lines written by a “salt- 
water” bard, on the occasion, would have instantly corrected the feeling : 


‘Ah! grieve not, feel not that thou hast miss'’d 
The clutch of golden treasure in thy ‘fist;’ 
Grieve not, Toggle! thou can ne’er be unbless’d 
For pelf thy empty pocket ne'er possess'd— 
Content thee, lad—for he who hath content 
Is bicss/d, far, far beyond the craver’s bent.”——The Ship’s Muse. 


Apart from adventitious “Juck,” perhaps, in the various fortunes of 
men during their career through life—all striving, with an energy far 
surpassing any other inclination, to obtain that condition which shall 
place them above want, and insure ease and comfort during declining 


* This observation of the Captain reminds me of the lines of Lord Byron : 

‘Ye stars! which are the poetry of heaven! 
If in your bright leaves we would read the fate 
Of men and empires—’tis to be forgiven, 
That in our aspirations to be great, 
Our destinies o’er leap their mortal state, 
And claim a kindred with you; for ye are 
A beauty and a mystery, and create 

{n us such love and reverence from afar, pa 
| That fortune, fame, power, life, have named themselves a star.” 
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age—there are no means adopted for its realization which oftener entail 
on the strivers more certain disappointment than the “lottery” of a 
naval life. 

To be convinced of this, we have only to look around us at the hun- 
dreds of gallant beings attached to that service, who have grown grey 
in their struggle for advancement, and are lingering out the few remain- 
ing years it shall please the Almighty disposer of events to grant them, 
in “honourable poverty.” 

But, let us turn from this picture, (melancholy in contemplation, 
because the objects deserved a better fate, and for which there seems to 
be no hope of remedy*), to one wherein a display of that quality, which 
has given anever fading fame to the country’s name, may be viewed with 
more complacency though the event was not successful. 

Before we finally quitted St. Andrés, our young Captain was seriously 
attacked with fever, and was in some danger for several days, but 
happily rallied, and was finally restored to us—a satisfaction which was 
felt by all on board, for he was much beloved, not only from his mild 
rule, but from his kindness of heart, liveliness of disposition, and the 
entire absence of that hauteur of deportment which I have seen assumed 
by officers very much his inferior in every respect. 

One fine morning in the fall of the year, we stood in towards the 
cays and islets of San Bernardo, to the southward of Carthagena. They 
differ from those of St. Rosario in being smaller, and all are bushy. 


* I have here merely stated a fact, and have no desire to be understood as 
intending to use the language of complaint. I have long meditated drawing 
up a paper respecting the appropriation of a portion of the prize money made 
duriug a war, as an accumulating fund, whilst it continued, to be applied in 
peace to the necessities of the ufticers, according to the discretion of the Lords 
of the Admiralty, entirely free from political bias, or from private interest. 

Supposing that during the twenty years the late war continued, half, or even 
a fourth, of the entire prize money had been placed—as deducted—out at com- 
pound interest, what a relief such a fund would have afforded to the officers 
without a fortune, during the twenty-five years of peace which have passed ! 

The amount of money distributed as ‘Out Pensions” from Greenwich, is so 
trifling, compared with the number of individuals requiring pecuniary aid, that 
the good done falls very far short of the desire of the authorities to afford re- 
lief; and the country, unhappily, is not in a condition to do more at present. 
There appears to be, judging from the institutions which have risen up lately, 
such a disposition in all grades to ameliorate the pressing necessities of all 
classes in the service, that it may be taken for granted no opposition would, at 
a future time, be made to the appropriation of a portion of the general prize 
money. 

Indeed, had it been put in force from the first breaking out of the revolu- 
tionary war, it is probable that the amount would have been so great as to have 
altogether superseded the necessity for any additional aid from the Govera- 
ment; and the officers would thus have been rendered independent, in some 
degree, of their country’s gratuity, and relieved it from a portion of that 
burden which has been—not very complimentally—styled ‘‘the dead weight.” 

Such intense disgust has this expression created in the minds of naval men, 
that I have repeatedly heard officers declare a wish that fortune would place it 
in their power to give up altogether the remunerating allowance of their 
grateful country. 

We sincerely hupe that in any future war, this reasonable plan will be con- 
sidered womhy of adoption. 


ie ae ee ee llt—™ te 
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Between these cays and the main shore, there is a channel with various 
depths of water, and in our day, but little known among men-of-war’s 
men, except for the hard knocks they occasionally get from the Span- 
iard’s balls. As much care was required in the navigation, our old 
thirsty friend, Log, brushed up his energies, and, for the time, vad athe 
a good deal of activity, for he was not very minutely acquainted with 
the soundings hereabout—it was no wonder, therefore, that he kept his 
eyes cautiously bent upon: the colour of the water, and his ear “cocked,” 
so as not to miss the articulation of the lead’s-man’s sonorous voice. We 
poked the brig’s bow into the secret recesses, as we went on, just as near 
as the depth of water would allow—now bearing away, now hauling up, 
but as yet without seeing even a canoe; but “opinion” was strong that 
we should here meet with adventure, and it would be a hard lot in- 
deed, after our many disappointments, if we did not close our cruise 
with eclat, and pay thie saucy Dons for the thrashings they pase) ple to 
some of our predecessors. At last, the mast-head-man repo a flo- 
tilla standing along shore, and towardsus. ‘A flotilla! Huzza! just 
the thing ; and now for a slap at the haughty Dons.” 


(To be continued. ) 





Norice oF THE CiTy AND COMMERCE OF SHANGHAI. 
(Concluded from p. 487.) 


Manufactures.—Finally, English goods are occasionally to be found 
in bond at Manila which might be brought with advantage. But these 
would be accidental cases on which one cannot count, as we have En- 
glish houses established here and are so near the free-ports of Singapore 
and Hong Kong. The same thing may be said of opium. With respect 
to our own manufactures, I feel excused for observing that if neither in 
the Philippines nor in Spain itself can we compete in cheapness with 
strangers, still less can we do so in Shanghai. There was a time in 
which we possessed great advantages for woollen cloths ; but now those 
of New Holland and especially of Germany have made the Spanish fall 
into comparative insignificance. Besides woollens are in little request 
among the Chinese, who prefer cotton clothing ; and Russian cloths are 
sold at Shanghai at equal, or even lower prices than the German, for 
this sufficient reason, that the barter for tea at Kiachta enables the 
Russians to supply them at the lowest rate. The re-establishment of 
peace, however, and the improvement of machinery in the Peninsula 
may change the aspect of affairs in this respect. 

Exports. 

Wheat.—Can be bought when there is no scarcity at 14 dollars per 
pecul of 100 catties, and it would be very convenient to introduce it 
into the Philippines. It is very easy to show that a given space of 
ground in these islands slanted with sugar or indigo would yield a 
produce sufficient to buy at the price mentioned at least two or three 
times more wheat than the said space could produce. Flour would be 
equally a branch of export. In favourable seasons it can be bought at 
from 2 to 24 dollars. ; 
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Silks.—For the superior textures of silk of every kind, it has been 
already shown that this is a better market than Canton, and con- 
sequently it is better adapted for those who wish to undertake voyages 
to America. Also every kind of sewing silk is to be had here at lower 
prices ; and unmanufactured for weaving with colours prepared in Han- 
chew and Nankin, much of which is used in the Philippines. Now the 
shawls made in Canton for the European market are not embroidered, 
but persons abound who can expend an equal amount of labour at the 
same or a lower price than there. The crapes manufactured in this 
neighbourhood are very superior to what are commonly seen in Canton, 
and although they weave it very narrow I have been assured they would 
make it as wide as might be desired. Also they will weave here, if 
sabia are given them, white and coloured handkerchiefs, plain or 

gured, equal or superior to those exported from Canton, and ribbons of 
all classes. 

Nankin.—The yellow cotton cloth known in Europe under this 
name, and in Spain called Makon, can be bought here lower than in any 
other part of China, and also the white sort called Nankin white. One 
hundred pieces of the former of 214 chi of Shanghai are worth 40 
dollars. 

Tea.—The green tea will be bought here 18 or 20 per cent. lower 
than in Canton, and may be conveyed to the Philippines for local con- 
sumption, for Spain, or to be sent to America, particularly to Havannah, 
whither it will probably be sent in large quantities to be introduced into 
the republics in a contraband form. 

Ethubarb.—Comes from the province of Suchuen and will be obtained 
at Shanghai at least as cheap as in Canton. 

Earthenware.—In the cities of Chanchew and Nihien betwen Suchan 
and Nankin are manufactured waterjars, jars, tea pots, and other articles 
of baked clay of a dark colour, some of them painted and varnished. 
The dishes, cups, and other porcelain of a white and blue colour, intro- 
duced into the Philippines from China, are formed in Quiansi. 

Trunks.—Covered with leather, painted and very well varnished, 27 
inches long, 18 broad, and 12 deep, cost one dollar. 

Hams.—From the north are sold of the weight of 4 or 5 catties for 
one dollar. 

Fruits.—There are various fruits; as those called dates of Nankin, 
peaches, chesnuts, pears, and water melons, which keep well enough to 
admit of being exported. The last are excellent. 

Snow.—Finally, the snow, which is here very abundant and cheap, 
might form in every month of the year a profitable return cargo, as it 1s 
between India and North America. 

The most favourable season for entering Shanghai with a cargo of 
goods from Manila, is, in my opinion, from September or October until 
the month of March, April, and May, and more particularly in these 
latter months. The Chinese vessels, which come with similar cargoes, 
arrive from the middle of June to the end of September ; and I would 
by no means advise the adventure to be entrusted to the care of a 
captain or supercargo, because it is very difficult for him to know the 
languages, the habits and people of the country; and it usually follows 
that the principal native merchants, knowing that the a cannot 
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remain long time, and that in the end it is necessary to sell high or 
low, agree together, and oblige him to accept low prices; or else the 
vessel is detained whole months at a loss which the most brilliant profit 
ean scarcely neutralize. The surest method is to consign the vessel and 
cargo to some trustworthy merchant established in the country, who can, 
in case of necessity, immediately land and store the goods. 

I shall conclude this review with a Price Current of the articles of 
interest to the commerce of the Philippines, omitting rice as being too 
fluctuating. 


dollars. 
Indigo ... wee wee wee ee «= per pecul 6 to 7 
Tad ck, ses~ Sas. Bee ater: eas ‘3 6 5 7 


Shark’s fins: -ss6. ee dee. ‘wae - 60 ,, 30 
Biche de Mar ...  ... eee eee ‘3 40 ,, 20 
Birds’ Nest Ist quality ... ... per catty 50 

20 


99 n 99 eee ees 99 


a 3rd_syy ad eee 2 
Humps ... ... .+. oo « perpecul 8 , 3 
Deers’ sinewS ... see eee ave o 15 
Buffalo’s hides ... 2... eee 4, 2 
er 100 pieces of 

Yellow Nankin cloth 38 to 40 dollars PE 1 chi eS 
White ditto 64,, 58 ,, ditto 
Ebony ... ese eee vee eee «=perpecul 1 to 14 
Canes: dep! “htas -See. ade Exe 3 34, 3 
Wheat. ces) Yee Gave. Seer cae 7 ‘i ne te 
Flour eos, eee bees “dee: deve ss 2+ ,, 24 
Snow (Ice) on. see wee ee ss ss 1-12 
Pepper .o sos eee see sas - 54 ,, 34 
Ditto, white 6... 00 eee oe 3 8 - 
Sapan wood ... 155 5 3 , 384 
Cotton (cleaned) Ist quality jas ‘3 14 ,, 22 
Betel nut . ite se - = 
Sugar, 1st quality pha. he. - 189% ‘3 53 st 

Dri -Gitt0.” seer ved eas - 7 » oO 

“ 3rd ditto 4 


Note.—Specimens of these sugars will be sent. to Manila, ud also 
above 200 of satins, crapes, and other kinds of silks plain, figured, and 
embroidered, porcelain, indigo, &c., along with their prices which it 
would be tedious and useless to detail here.— Seminario Filipino. 
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Tur MERCHANT SEAMAN’S REGISTER TICKET. 


Sir.—On a further and serious reconsideration of the Merchant Sea- 
man’s Register ticket, I find it wanting in another very material point, 
which, however, like the absence of all inquiry into ev an thing bearing 
on moral rectitude, cannot be beneficially introduced, without beginni ng» 
de novo, in some way more efficient than the plan at present adopt 

T allude to the state of health generally, and soundness of body par- 
ticularly, of the British Merchant Seaman, Now, independent of the 
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various ills that human flesh is heir to, from constant ehange of climate 
and privations of every kind, I am afraid I speak under par, when I 
assert that one-third of our Merchant Seamen are suffering from, or 
from the effects of, cronic venereal disease. As the law now stands, it 
Is impotent towards an effectual redress of this grievance, heavily as it 
daily presses on the health and ability to work of one part of our Mer- 
chant Seamen, and the extra and repulsive labour it entails on the sound 
part of such crews, as are obliged to do the duty of those laid up with 
this foul and ruinous disease. 

Now, although it sets forth in schedule A “That ifany seaman shall 
have entered himself as qualified for a duty to which he shall prove to 
be not competent, he shall be subject to a reduction,” &c., on the other 
hand you are told, in sec. 46 and 47, “that this man must not be aban- 
doned or left behind without sanction of Consul,” &e. <All this seems 
superficially good; but, for instance, let us suppose that in a crew of 
twenty hands, three at least are suffering from primary or secondary 
symptons of this plague spot on the British Seaman. These men will 
seldom confess to being ul, so as to be approached with proper remedies, 
before the disease has assumed its most fearful and inveterate aspect, and 
the result is, that often for the greater part of a long voyage, you lose, 
first, their services,—secondly, their food,—thirdly, their medicine,—and 
lastly, their wages, which in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred are paid 
- from lack of time to dispute the case in a court of law. 

Now, sir, let me ask you, have we at present any means, legislative or 
otherwise, of counteracting this bane to the health and comfort of our 
Merchant Seamen? I say, none. But,— 


” 


“ What in the Captain ’s but a choleric word, 
In the poor saiior is flat blasphemy.” 


The same man who is allowed to enter himself on board a British Mer- 
chant ship, as sound and able to do his duty, with perfect impunity, 
while at the same time he is teeming with foul disease, would, if proffer- 
ing his services in her Majesty’s Navy, be subjected to the very strictest 
medical scrutiny, and some little moral inquiry perhaps, and if found 
wanting be shown over the side again instanter, to his broken 
stamina and inability on board some unlucky ship unprotected by any 
one means of detecting his utter uselessness. This brings me to the fact 
of the increased difficulty of procuring good and able hands for our men- 
of-war as they come into commission. One out of a hundred plain 
reasons is, that Jack, feeling himself diseased, wont show up, because he 
knows he'll be rejected on examination. 

Alas! I must return to my old question—cannot or will not Govern- 
ment come forward and support and identify themselves with the mer- 
cantile world, in a noble, beneficial, and judicial enactment for the 
proper establishment of Sailors’ Homes, where social comfort, rational 
recreation, and something like moral feeling can be made to assimilate ; 
where sickness, of whatever kind, could be properly treated, by profes- 
sional men, whose certificate of health could be at all times relied on and 
forthcoming in the event of shipping a crew ; and, as the very first and 
most absolute step necessary to these most desirable ends, could not the 
numberless sinks of iniquity and pestilence (the brothels of the foremast 
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man) be placed (as they invariably are on the continent) more imme- 
diately under the control and jurisdiction of Government, by the 
appointment of medical men, whose entire duty should be to keep in 
check and prevent contagion from that horrible disease, the sure and too 
frequent result of the very promiscuous sexual intercourse the seaman is 
addicted to. 

These reflections lead me to hope that I may read again, through the 
medium of your most valuable work, the various speeches of those gen- 
tlemen at the Liverpool meeting of last year, which I had the delight to 
peruse through your kindness. Let any unprejudiced person read the 
speech of the Rev. H. MacNeile at that meeting, and he will there find 
sterling facts, made so manifest and proved to be so grossly bad, as 

the social and moral debasement of our Merchant Seamen, that 
he and all who claim the right of a proper feeling towards our national 
maritime respectability will do well to read, mark, learn, and inwardly 
digest them. 

I am as fully aware as any man can be that to effect any fundamental 
regeneration in our Merchant Service must of necessity be, not only a 
work of time, but involving numberless ramifications, to adopt which 
beneficially the greatest care and forethought must be brought into 
pay: For whilst long habit has taught us to say JOKINGLY—“as 

k as a sailor,” “as blackguard as a sailor,” ‘as ignorant as @ 
sailor,” “earning his money like a horse, and spending it like an ass,” 
woeful experience and stern necessity will one day teach us to deplore 
as a national stigma, and fruitlessly attempt to remedy as a social curse, 
the total want of all the better attributes of human nature, staring us in 
the face on all sides in the personification of the British seaman—sans 
love or fear of all laws, human or divine. ; 

Should any sailor do me the pleasure of reading these expressions, I 
have to say to him, Jack, don’t you be foolish enough‘ to think I am 
talking about you, yourself, you; for upon my word I am not; but 
whilst I know you to be a good man, honest and steady, Dll just 
trouble you to overhaul your memory for a moment, and tell me how 
many drunken, disorderly, and diseased shipmates you have sailed with, 
whose work you have had to do, and no thanks for it, whose thefts of 
cargo you have had to pay your moiety of, and, oh! immeasurably 
worse than all, whose foul example you have been led to follow to your 
sorrow and shame. 

I, and thousands of sea-faring men, who as boys, have mixed with 
sailors, and eventually commanded them, know well that very often at 
sea, for months together, good order, charitable and kind feclin , and 
extreme cleanliness, shall pervade a ship’s forecastle, where there is 
not room enough for any one of the thirty or forty hands in it to strike 
a dog with a stick, without knocking his messmate’s ear of. Yet here 
you find the lawless shore-going blackguard, metamorphised into the 
peaceable and orderly member of his little society, amenable to the lawg 
of his ship, and willing in the discharge of his various duties. And 
why ?—because bad example is no longer sticking to him hke a burr, or 
vice a stumbling block in his path ;—because he is taught the value of 
decorum and propriety, and, in fact, has very often learned to like and 
set a value on them at the very time arg voyage being completed, 
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he is left the unadvised and unaided prey of harlots and rogues of the 
worst description. Why ?—evidently not because he is unworthy of a 
better fate, for by his conduct during the voyage he has proved himself 
otherwise ; but because, his services being no longer required, he is let 
"go to the devil his own way, to be feared as a social incubus on land, 
and acknowledged dhly on the wide sea as a reasoning animal. He is 
charged also with hardness of heart, and contempt of God’s holy laws 
and commandments; the first accusation, untrue; the second, acquired, 
I take it in some measure, by his being mystified in a choice of the 
thirty or forty different dissenting modes of worship, from the Ranter 
upwards, existing in this country, each of which professes to be the onl 
true light by which the darkness of the shadow of death can be ae | 
and the rest all leading, as the Frenchman told the English traveller the 
other day, when asked by him if the froth of the syllabubs was blown 
up by the mouth, “Ah! no Monsieur, quite de oder vaye.” This dis- 
senting religious warfare, all jests apart, is daily eating into the core of 
that simple worship of God comprised in faith, hope, and charity, which 
the fool who goes to laugh at, will remain to venerate. 

I have been for some time now living in a Catholic country, Belgium, 
and on my first arrival here I had a horrid dread of all sorts of bad 
things about their religion ; I had been led to feel unconquerable disgust 
at its intolerance. When the bells of the’Cathedral played the Polka, I 
fancied I had a kind of hazy view of the old gentleman working the 
clappers with his tail ; and that not to kneel down in the muddy streets, 
in clean white continuations, if the host was passing, was certain death 
and probable torture; all which fears were merely brain sick fabrications 
of my own. Now, I am by no means going to turn Catholic, because 
the humbug (I beg pardon for the coarseness of the term, but it is too 
applicable to let slip,) of the confessional, is too palpable a way of 
extorting the ne plus ultra, through the fear of purgatory, on the minds 
of those who confess to mere flesh the sins of the flesh, to suit my ideas 
of God’s holy attributes. But in justice to the Catholics, I will say that 
(unlike our own temples of worship) their churches are open to all, at all 
times nearly, without (as at St. Paul’s and Westminster Abbey, &c.) a 
continuous demand on your pocket, alike unpleasant to the donor and 
disreputable to all who are concerned in making the tabernacle of the 
Lord a change house of sordid gain. Since I have been here I have 
never been asked, directly or indirectly, what I thought of their religion, 
or been told that my own was the road to perdition. But on the other 
hand, in dear Old England there is creeping through the land a mania 
for sectarian worship, shrouding the pure doctrines of the established 
Protestant religion and church, as with a pall of controversial darkness, 
which is daily more and more requiring the united efforts of her clergy 
to throw off. I am not finding fault with any man for worshipping God 
in his own way in sincerity and truth ; my decided opinion is that if he 
is not permitted to do that it is high time to mesmerize him, ad infini- 
tum. But as for all those canting, box-begging, love-feasting souls of 
the ELEcT, the chosen few, who stay to rant, and groan, and howl, when 
the minister and congregation have ceased to pray and departed, I 
could a tale unfold, which Pd rather not—contenting myself with refer- 
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ring them to that particular passage of holy writ which is found in the 
18th chapter of St. Luke, beginning at the 9th verse. 

Now, my dear Mr. Editor, I know very well I’ve been easing off the 
main sheet and running away large, very improperly, as respects the 
course and distance I started on, but if you will pardon my departure: 
this time, Pll haul my wind again directly. As* follows—Merchant 
Seamen’s Act, sect. 3, sets forth that no master shall take any man to 
sea with him (being a subject of her Majesty) &c. This observation 
leads me to your valuable Nautical Magazine, for May 1845, p. 234, 
in which, from the “ Diary of a Seaman,” the dilemma foreign seamen are 
placed in by this native clause, is well and truly handled in all respects, 
save and except (I beg pardon for the liberty) the last line, where, 
speaking of seamen generally, it says :—“ But they ought to be allowed’ 
to exchange once during a voyage, if so disposed.” Unlike Midshipman 
Easy, I wont argue the point, but only observe, if the Registry Bull is 
an excellent measure, towards compelling (how true!) seamen to be 
eareful of their conduct, it would be poor policy to leave so wide an 
opening as the above for the evasion of the ticket and all sorts of deser- 
tion. ‘The Diary of a Seaman says all as to foreign seamen, and the 
bad policy of coercing them unnecessarily, which need be spoken. 
Some of the best, and certainly the steadiest men in our Merchant 
Service are Danes, Swedes, Dutchmen, and Norwegians, who are 
naturalized in England by marriage or long association, and whose 
loss in time of need would be sincerely felt. Why not, whilst serving 
with good conduct in British bottoms at sea, and making England ther 
home on shore, allow them to claim a Register Ticket, on the same 
terms, and liable only to the same penalties for loss, fraud, &c., as the 
British seaman ;—no great boon either. 

But now to return to Articles of Agreement, quoted from sec. 3 and 
schedule A. There ought to be a legal proviso entered on the heading 
of this schedule, that any man who shall sign Articles on board any ship 
as sound, able, and willing, he at the same time suffering from venereal 
disease, shall tor every such offence forfeit all pay for the time he is sick, 
and a further reduction of as many extra days pay as he has been off 
duty, from the effects of his disease. And secondly, as seamen are 
required to sign their names at full length, and as half the letters of 
such tarry manuscripts will be found barely within hail of each other, 
it would appear advisable to print forms, leaving a fathom (more or less 
as required) in the column for the names; for, without this sort of 
paper, printed according to law, it’s hard to fine Captains heavily, 
(as at the Cape of Good Hope,) because Jack cannot steer small with 
his pen. And thirdly, the forms of agreement as set forth in schedules 
A and B, are alike fearfully deficient, in the omission, and total absence 
of a column headed— Conduct ; as a'so a column headed—Health. The 
first, that of conduct, I deem to be immeasurably superior in importance 
to every other desideratum, and not to be dispensed with. Sec. 4, 
says :—‘“* Any master carrying out to sea with him any seaman, or other 
person, withont his Register Ticket, shall be liable, &c.” This clause, 
as relates to Great Britain, is just, and necessary to the furtherance of 
the Act. But some little latitude ought to be, I think, extended to Cap- 
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tals shipping hands in foreign ports, where, from sickness or desertion, 
or both, they are left with barely a fourth of their original crew, at first, 
barely adequate to navigate their ship :—par example—suppose a vessel 
at Demerara having lost, from yellow fever and desertion, eight out of 
twenty hands, the residue being sick, she cannot go to sea without more 
men, and although able seamen offer themselves, having lost or destroyed 
their Register Tickets, the Captain cannot ship any one of them without 
subjecting himself to a penalty of ten pounds. Sec. 6, says :—‘ And 
whenever any seaman shall be committed to prison, or to any house of 
correction, the Justice shall cause his Register Ticket to be delivered to 
the Governor or Keeper of such prison, or house of correction, who shall 
retain the same, during the period of the seaman’s imprisonment, and at 
the expiration of such period shall return the Register Ticket to the 
seaman.” ‘This I hold to be an ill-advised regulation; for supposing 
the seaman’s ship to be still in the port of his imprisonment, he being 
one of her crew, and his services daily required on board, his Register 
Ticket should,‘in that instance, be assuredly placed in the hands of his 
Captain, and the man himself conveyed on board under charge of some 
official person, to avoid the almost certainty of his desertion. 

Mr. Editor, after sundry ineffectual attempts, I find myself perfectly 
unable to fo!!ow up the thread of my discourse ; my excuses being, that 
T am living at Flushing, sub mare sub terris—the sun has not shown 
his face for nine days, and I hear that the Commander of a Sicilian 
frigate in the roads has made serious inquiries as to whether he ever 
does show up thus far north; add to all this, a diurnal and nocturnal 
pouring of that particular rain which makes you feel moist when not 
even exposed to it; aud I have some faint hopes you will pardon this 
free and easy digression. I have no right to be too sure on that head 
though, for at this very moment I call to mind the lamentable fact, of 
my having lost the good opinion of a gentleman whom I have great 
esteem for, high in the administration of a Steam Navigation Company, 
from having made use of that purely Irish expression “ conranient,” for 
“at your service.” I saw and was sorry for the fault when all too late, 
which I verily believe lost me a patron and a good ship. I’m afraid my 
verdict will be “sarved him right.” Poor Pat! he is always on the 
wrong tack. I remember well, when Quadrilles first came in fashion at 
Cork, an English officer vainly attempting to teach an Irish squireen 
the proper evolutions, and at last on saying to him with great good 
nature, “You are my vis a vis;” Pat burst out with—“< What ’s dat 
youre saying, sur? you're another, and a d———d scoundrel besides.” 

M. M. Keane. 


Mr. LosEBy’s IMPROVEMENT IN CHRONOMETERS. 


Notwitnstanpina the important improvements which have of late 
years been made in the construction of chronometers, the radical defect 
of their liability to change their rates with change of temperature, 1s yet 
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inherent in the construction of most of them. To overcome this great 
fault, in fact, is the grand object to which all the attempts at improve- 
ment, if any, are now directed. Mr. Loseby, a chronometer-maker, has 
applied his resources to this object ; and although it would be premature 
to explain the means which he has adopted to attain it, yet the degree of 
success which has attended his efforts, induces us to record the following 
report on the subject from the Astronomer-Royal, at Greenwich ; the 
chronometers having undergone a rigid trial of some months at the Royal 
Observatory. 

“I have the honor to acknowledge your letter of the 22nd imst., con- 
veying the desire of My Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty, that I 
would state my opinion on the principle of Mr. Loseby’s chronometers. 

“In reply I have the honor to make the following report, which for 
clearness I divide under the two heads of—The mechanical construction 
of the chronometers, as shewn by trial with reference to the points to 
which the peculiarities of Mr. Loseby’s construction are directed. 

“1.— The Mechanical Construction of Mr. Loseby’s Chronometers. 
—The defect in chronometers, which it is the object of this construction 
to remove, is the same which Mr. Ejiffe removed with considerable suc- 
. cess, by constructions described in a work published under the authority 

of the Board of Admiralty ; a defect to which the efforts of other chrono- 
meter-makers have been directed. It is this, that if the compensation of 
chronometers is perfectly adjusted for very high and very low tempers- 
tures, the chronometers will gain at middie temperatures. 


(We have omitted a few lines of the report at the request of Mr, Loseby.) 


“I consider this contrivance (taking advantage very happily of the 
two distinguishing properties of mercury, its fluidity, and its great ther- 
mal expansion) as the most ingenious that I have ever seen, and the most 
perfectly adaptable to the wants of chronometers. I am not aware that 
It is liable to any special inconvenience. 

“2.— The Performance of the Chronometers as shewn by trials.— 
When Mr. Loseby placed in my hands chronometers Nos. 101 and 104, 
he delivered to me also a paper, from which the following sentences are 
extracted :—‘ The chronometess now sent are adjusted so that No. 104 
will gain at 20°, while No. 101 will gain at 110°, and both will lose i 
the intermediate temperatures. This (No. 101,) will be found to lose 
less than 104.’ 

“The success of the principle is, therefore, not to be judged by the 
absolute steadiness of rate of the chronometers, but by their confcrmity 
to the statement which I have cited. I remark that if the chronometers 
are made ‘to lose in the intermediate temperatures,’ the principle 18 
perfectly successful, because the workman, by diminishing the influence 
of this peculiar construction, can make the sagneneeee rate steady in 
the intermediate temperatures. 

“In order to show more clearly the relative value of these chrono- 
meters, I think it proper to compare with them a very fine chronometer, 
now on trial at the Royal Observatory, which has been subjected to the 
same trials in every respect as Mr. Loseby’s chronometers. _ It ia unneces- 
sary to give all the separate ‘weekly sums of daily rates,’ of which 
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the means are stated below, as every number is given in the ‘ Weekly 
Report of Chronometers, at the Royal Observatory,’ transmitted by me 
to the Hydrographer. 

‘“‘ Low Temperatures.—Mean of the temperatures, and of weckly 
sums of daily rates for the week ending Feb. Ist, 8th, 15th ; March Ist, 
15th, 22nd. Weekly sum of daily rates. Temperature 32°:9. 

Loseby 101, —6s:98 ; Loseby 104, + 28.22 ; Trial chron. 348, +0s-50. 

‘“‘ Middte Temperatures.—Mean for the weeks ending Apml 12th, 
19th, 26th ; May 3rd, 10th, 17th, 24th. Temperature 52°6. 
area 101, —12s'94; Loseby 104, +0s-14 ; chron. 348, + 6s°43. 

“‘ High Temperatures.—Mean for the weeks ending Feb. 22nd, Mar. 
8th, 29th ; April 5th. Temperature 92°:1. 

Loseby 101, —4s°70 ; Loseby 104, —2-4s°05 ; chron. 348, + 18°65. 

‘‘ It appears, therefore, that Loseby 104, does gain at the low temper- 
atures as compared with the high ones, and that Loseby 101 gains (but 
in a smailer degree) at the high temperature, as compared with the low 
ones. From this circumstance, and from the general steadiness of both 
chronometers in the individual weeks of each state of temperature, I 
think it appears that they are fundamentally in the same condition in 
which Mr. Loseby delivered them for trial. 

“‘ Now, in order to ascertain the peculiar effect of the new principle, 
I interpolate between the rates at extreme temperatures so as to obtain 
a rate at mean temperature corresponding to a uniform defect in the 
primary conformation, and compare this with the rate actually observed 
at mean temperatures. 

“Interpolated weekly sums for daily rates for Temperature 52°-6. 
Loseby 101, —6s:22 ; Loseby 104, —6s°54 ; chron, 348, +-0s°88. 

“‘ Observed weekly sums for temperature 52°-6. 

Loseby 101, —12s-94 ; Loseby 104, +0s:14 ; chron. 348, + 63-43. 

‘‘ Excess of the observed weekly sums at middle temperature. 
Loseby 101, —6s°72 ; Loseby 104, + 68°68 ; chron. 348, + 58°55. 

“It appears, therefore, that Loseby 101, does lose at middle temper- 
atures ; and, therefore, in this instance I consider that the principle is 
successful ; (so far as I remember) this is the only instance which has 
come before me, in which the loss at middle temperature is well marked. 

“ But Loseby 104 gains at middle temperatures, and here the princi- 
ple failed. The Trial chronometer 348 (which contains a special con- 
trivance for the same purpose) fails in nearly the same degree. These 
two chronometers are defective in the same direction, but by no means 
to the same extent as ordinary chronometers. 

“ Upon the whcle, knowing how very difficult it is to make any me- 
chanical contrivance fulfil its intention at the first trial, and remarking 
that in one of the instances exhibited, the ordinary defect of chronome- 
ters is mastered, and even reversed, I think it my duty to report, as my 
opinion, that Mr. Loseby’s construction has successfully efiected its ob- 

ect. 

“ And remarking the ingenuity of the method used, and the fertility 
of its principle, I state, as my opinion, to the Board of Admiralty that 
Mr. Loseby is entitled to their Lordships’ general encouragement. 
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THE FELICIDADE. 
[In the following instance of firmness and energy under extreme suffering and 
danger, Lieut. Wilsun has nobly sustained the character of a British Seaman. —Eb.] 
The Heive, near Kendal. 
Sir.—Thinking it probable that an account of the loss of the Brazl- 
ian schooner Felicidade, when in charge of my son, Lieut. Wilson, may 
be acceptable to the readers of the Nautical Magazine, I have taken 
the liberty of sending a narrative of the escape and sufferings of himself 
and crew for insertion, if you approve of it. 
I remain, &c., 
To the Editor, &c. Joun Wu.sor. 





On the 6th of March last, the Felicidade, a Brazilian two-topsail 
schooner fitted for the slave trade, was detained by H.M.S. Star, and 
Lieut. Wilson was sent on board with four seamen, three Kroomen, and 
two Brazilians, to navigate her to Sierra Leone for adjudication. 

On the 16th of March, im lat. 1° 18’ N., long. 3° 30’ W. at noon, 
Cape Three Points, the nearest land, bearing N.N.E., distant 230 miles, 
about 3 p.M. when under all sail, steering W.N.W. with a breeze from 
the southward, a squall was observed coming up astern ; sail was imme- 
diately shortened, but the man at the helm, instead of keeping her on 
the course she was steering, as he was ordered by Lieut. Wilson to do, 

ut the helm a-port, and thus brought her by the lee. The squall took 
hes at the same moment, and she turned over in an instant on her beam 
ends and filled, The squall passed over in about a quarter of an hour; 
no lives had been lost, and the whole number were huddled together on 
the gunwale. 

Having no boat, and fearing she might not float long, the only expe- 
dient that occurred to them for saving their lives was the construction 
a raft, which was immediately set about. Three of the seamen had 
knives, with which they began at once to cut away all the spars, canvas, 
and cordage that could be got at. The main-boom was not obtained 
without great difficulty, and then only by the Kroomen diving and cut- 
ting the gear under water. Before dark they had succeeded in lashing 
the main-yard, fore and main top-sail and top-gallant yards, studding- 
sail booms and gaffs for a raft. It was then shifted to leeward of the 
vessel, and all hands, ten in number, got upon it, apprehensive that the 
vessel might sink during the night. 

In the morning finding the raft was hardly able to carry them all, the 
fore-yard was added as an outside spar, the main-boom being on the 
other side, and all the smaller spars amidships. The only provisions fel 
could procure was a little putrid pork, and about 14 gallon of rum whic 
had been lashed in a cask on deck. Neither any water nor any thing 
else could be obtained, for the Kroomen, though expert divers, were pre- 
vented by the slave deck from getting into the vessel. Having nothing 
but their light clothing, some canvas was taken from the sails to serve 
as a protection from the weather, and all the small rope that could be 
procured was placed upon the raft for the purpose of replacing the lssh- 
ings in case they should wear out. As much of the planking of the bul- 


warks as could be torn off. was also preserved for paddles to steer with, 
and for seats. 
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About 9 a.m. of the 17th, finding the schooner had settled down con- 


siderably, and that nothing more was to be got from her, a mast and sail 
was rigged, and they cast off from the wreck, in good spirits, in the hope 
of reaching the land. Having no compass, the sun by day and the stars 
by night were their only guide. 

For four days there was no appearance of rain, and all suffered much 
from thirst. So few clothes had been saved that in the day time they 
were scorched by the sun, and at night the cold was intense. From the 
weight of the raft, and the circumstance of all the spars having their 
fittings upon them, it swam very deep, which kept them constantly im- 
mersed in water, and if they lay down the sea washed over their heads ; 
in fact, the fore part of the wreck was from two to three feet under 
water. On the fifth day they caught a little rain water, which served to 
revive every one, and on the seventh they obtained another, though more 
scanty supply. The effects of exposure, and of such privation began now 
to be severely felt ; on the ninth day two of the Krooinen were delirious 
from drinking salt water, and in the evening the quarter-master from the 
same cause; notwithstanding their having been earnestly cautioned 
arainst it, and the inevitable consequences pointed out. 

The sharks, which had followed them from the third day, began now 
to swarm around the raft, and an attempt was successfully made to catch 
one. A bait was held out, and when a shark was in the act of turning, 
one of the Kroomen seized it by the tail ; a rope was immediately made 
fast, and the men cut him across the back with their knives, which made 
him comparatively powerless, and by their united efforts he was drag 
upon the raft, he measured between seven and eight feet in length. The 
blood and flesh revived them, and on that day, the tenth from leaving 
the wreck, it rained heavily, which enabled them to assuage their thirst, 
and fill the empty rum cask half full of water ; nothing, however, could 
restore the two Kroomen and quarter-master, who were previously deli- 
rious. The next morning one of the Kroomen was found dead on the 
raft ; the other died during the day, and the quarter-master in the even- 
ing ; giving them fearful warning of the effect of drinking salt-water. 

The greatest care was taken of the stock of water, a mouthful was 
served out three times a day in the heel of a shoe. They caught at in- 
tervals three more sharks in the same manner as before, and some flying 
fish ; the latter they could scarcely swallow, so parched were their throats. 
They found the sharks more nourishing, and easier to eat. 

It rained once or twice afterwards, but the sea washed over them in 
such a manner that they found it impossible to catch any water. 

Their utinost efforts were now required to keep the raft together ; it 
often got adrift, and little rope was left to secure it. Their limbs were 
so swollen and ulcerated that they could scarcely move. The mast had 
fallen down, and they were unable to raise it, so that all hope of reaching 
the land began to fail them. Nevertheless the English seamen were re- 
signed and obedient. On the 3rd of April one of the Brazilians died. 

On the evening of the 4th April, after having been nineteen days 
on the raft they saw land. On the morning of the 5th, after a very 
squally night, 1t was again out of sight: they were cheered soon after 
daylight by seeing a sail to leeward, and the hope of being saved gave 
them strength to stand up and make signals, but in vain, for she shortly 
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afterwards bore up and left them. Before she was out of sight another 
sail was observed, which, after communicating with the first stood to- 
wards them, and they were shortly afterwards taken off the raft by a 
boat from H.M. brig Cygnet, being then about thirty miles to leeward 
of St. Pauls. Four hours after they were picked up, the other Brazilan 
died, he also had drunk salt water. The conduct of the men was most 

‘exemplary throughout, and under the Providence of God was no doubt 
mainly instrumental in saving their lives. 
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GUANO ISLANDS. 


BeTWEEN Possession Island and Angra Pequena is an island not marked 
in the charts, and to which has been given the name “ (udovic.” This 
island (a mile in circumference) is connected with the continent at its 
southern end by a chain of rocks, on which the séa breaks. It is in lat. 
25° 55’ S., and contains about 10,000 tons of good Guano. 

‘To the east of the island there is anchorage in 9 fathoms for three of 
four ships, but it is an anchorage little frequented on account of the high 
sea which continually runs through the narrow channel at the north end 
of the island. 

On Hollam’s Bird Island is a mass of Guano of excellent quality con- 
sisting of about 10,000 tons. It has been passed on account of | 
dangers, and the risk that is run in obtaining it. The sea being always 
very rough round the island it is not possible to construct a wharf from 
which to embark it. Hollam’s Bird Island is in lat. 26° 38’, it is not 
more than a quarter of a mile in circumference, and leaves a channel 
tween it and the continent, about ten miles wide. A chain of reefs, which 
extending from the north point round the west side of the island, and to 
the south-west to five or six miles from it, renders the approach to ™ 
from the southward very dangerous. Vessels anchor to the north-east 
of the island in 10 fathoms rocky bottom. 

Between the Cape of Good Hope and Cape Voltas there are five 
depots of Guano. 

1. In False Bay on Seal Island of about 10,000 tons. 

2. In Saldanha Bay on Isles Julien, where it is difficult to get, and 
not of good quality ; that on Isle Marens, mingled with feathers and 
broken shells cannot be used without being sifted and dried ; that 
Isle Malaga is of excellent quality, and in full work, amounting to about 
48,000 tons. 

3. Between Cape Voltas and Benguela, eleven depots of Guano have 
been discovered, nine of which have been exhausted ; they are those of 
Plum Pudding, Boyds, Bob, Possession, Merman, Penguin Seal, Ichabo, 
and Mercury. Two others remain for working, that of Ludovic and 
that of Hollam’s Bird Island, of excellent quality, but difficult to obtain. 

The depots of Guano on the Coast of Africa between the Cape and 
Benguela being exhausted, or nearly so, the great number of English ships 
which were there departed about the end of 1844 to explore the coast 
between the Cape and the Red Sea. It seems that east of the Cape 
depot of Guano is formed in Algoa Bay. This however is not good, and 
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was abandoned after producing a profit of ten shillings per ton to the 
government of Natal. | 

Another depot of Guano twice as large as that of Ichabo, and of as 
good quality is on Tom’s Island in lat. 6° 42’ S., and 39° 54’... The 
government of Cape Town, it is said, has taken possession of it; and a 
recent order of the government declaring all the deposits of Guano, not 
on particular property, as belonging to the Queen, seems to confirm the 
report. A third deposit of Guano on an island somewhere to the north 
of Latham Island, has been lately discovered, the position of which is not 
exactly known ; but this island is in the dominions of the Imaum of 
Muscat who it is said has agreed to its shipment under the protection of 
the British Government. 

We have the foregoing from an officer just returned from the coast. 
In addition to the places he has stated we have no doubt that consider- 
able quantities will be found on the islands of the Eastern coast. Our 
readers will remember in our last volume in an account of Zanzibar and 
its islands, by Capt. W. Owen, mention was made of considerable depo- 
sits there. 

In addition to the above, on the authority of accounts just received 
from the Western Coast of Africa, we recommend no more vessels to 
visit Arguin, for Guano, for there is none of it even in the neighbour- 
hood. The land is merely alow succession of drifting sand-hills with no 
shrubs or vegetation whatever. On none of the published charts could 
the least reliance be placed, but in the neighbourhood of Cape Blanco, 
the soundings, as laid down in the Admiralty chart, were found per- 
fectly correct. 
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Tae EXPER O™ENTAL CrvuizE or LINE or Barris Sars.— 
(From the Observations of Lieut. Ryder, R.N.) 


We have received from Lieut. Alfred Ryder, r.w., the following con- 
cise result of his observations on the several ships on the late experi- 
mental cruize in the Bay of Biscay. This othcer accompanied the 
Squadron in the Rodney, aud wisely contents himself with doing only 
the work which he sets himself, namely that of stating facts as nearly as 
his perceptions enabled him to arrive at them. His system of planning 
the results is new, as he dispenses at once with long lines of courses, 
but from bearings and distances at the commencement and end of a 
trial lays down the positions of the ships left and arrived at, from which 
the following results are obtained. There is no doubt that some small 
discrepancies may appear in them—indeed, when distances are found 
by mast-head angles this may be expected. Our readers must not, 
therefore, receive these as so unexceptionable as the official account 
would be, but they will serve to convey some idea of the sailing 
qualities of each ship. In another number we shall explain Lieut. 
Ryder’s plan, which in our opinion is remarkable for its conciseness. 
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5 knots. 3.38 P.M. jroyals, &e 
27th July 1 20 to 2.3 ee th wd.| 9.30 
Rate | 27 Vincent lo aa 3.38 5 cae | whole 
1.20 ** 2.3 Pac 
2.33 ** 3.38 royals, 
1.20 ‘* 23 . 
Trafalgar |9'33 « 3.38 
F 1.20 ** 2.3 
piled 2.33 3.38 
1.20 ** 2.3 
Vanguard — |o'33 « 3 38 
1.20 ** 23 
muper’ 2.33 3.38 
}.20 ** 2:3 
moren 2.33 3.38 


































28th July! Canopus 10.9 a.m. | 5] be by th wd. 
Rate 6 to! Albion to single rf. 
7 knots.; Vanguard | 1.50 p.m. top and 
Superb t.g. sails} 1.50 |5$to94/ dropped 






















29th July! Trafalgar 10.20 a.m.| 4 | be [by thwd.) 11.0 | 6° | gained 
Rate | Queen to royals, pitchg.| dropped 
4 knots. | Albion 3.5. P.M. &c. and | dropped 
Vanguard scdg. | dropped 
Canopus thro’t.' dropped 
Superb 5°to 62| dropped 


































30th July} Superb 3.30 p.m. | 6 | beq iby thwd.} 4.0 [9° to7° dropped 
Rate 7 to, Canopus to agi. rf. & pitchg.| thro’ | dropped 
8 knots. 6.10 p.m t. g. sails & sed _j}7°to 8° 

31st July} Superb 1.42 p.m. | 5 | be jon th wd. dropped 
Rate 5 to to dbl. reef 

6 knots. 4.30 p.m. topsails. 
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Order of the |) Angle tac- 
Dist ships at the end'ked in frm 
in * jof the trial ar-'Helm ordd 
een ranged accord- idown until REMARKS. 
y ing to amount of,Sails were 
gain and loss. full. 














§245 iCanopus 
600 {Queen 
16250 /Rodney 
85 |Albion 
320 [Superb 
5640 jSt. Vince nt 
3225 |Vanguard 












































Trafalgar 
uperb 
Rodney 2m. 20s. 
Rodney Having, in company with “ Superb,’’ stood 
Superb way tosome distance from the squadron, the trial 
with her is considered to extend during the day. 
Queen 
Rodney 
St. Vincent The “ Rodney” having stood away from the 
Albion squadron out of mast-head angle distance, and 
Canopus having, in company with the Superb, tacked 
T rafalgar three times, while the rest of the squadron had 
Vanguard only tacked once, the trial with them is not con- 
Superb sidered to have commenced until after the “Rod- 
116° 0 jney’s”’ return to the fleet. The station is taken 
immediately after tacking in their wake. The 
interval between 2h. 3m.and 2h. 33m. is not 
2m. Os. given, because the wind was variable. 
2m. 40s. 
Albion This does certainly not agree with the apparent 
1600 |Canopus positions of the ships just before the shift of wind, 
Rodney after which we were re-called, nor with the 
Superb . opinion generally expressed by the officers, who 
Vanguard thought the Rodney was beaten by all the ships. 


I can attribute this difference only to the shifts 
of wind during the day. 

















queue | eee 
































Trafalgar Fore Yard 27°) with 
140 |Rodney Main Yard 22° § keel. 
Queen Strong head sea. 
Albion 
1020 |Canopus a 
Vanguard 
Superb 
1615 /Rodney Superb 6° 
1060 |Canopus Canopus 7° pangle of inclination. Helm ja 
Superb Rodney 89° turn weather, 
407 |Rodney 


Superb 2m. 25s. 
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= . Sail Direction 
o5)e5 Inclination. of p 
Date. | Ships’ Names. oe $3 23 ceed —_ Bg 
S Figs S under Time. |Amount Seder 
2nd Aug.) Queen 10.45 a.m.]| 5 | be jby th wd, 7° = jgained 
Rate | Trafalgar to single rf. 44 |dropped 
6 knots. | Superb 3.16 P.M. and t. g. 5  |dropped 






sails. 








5th Aug.| St. Vincent | 10.40 a.m. 





4 | be |by th wd.| 11.26 |SV. 5°/dropped 











Rate | Queen to royals, Q. 4 |gained 
5 knots,| Trafalgar 4.50 P.M. Re, T. 5 |dropped 
Albion A. 34 |gained 

Canopus C. 4 {gained 
Vanguard V. 44 [dropped 

Superb S. 3 |dropped 


R. 43 


SS Oe Oo eee ae 








6th Aug.| St. Vincent | 11.36 a.m. 


4 | be | wind on gained 
Rate 7 to} Queen to starboard gained 
8 knots. | Trafalgar 3.36 P.M. eam, dropped 
Albion all gained 
Canopus star! oard gained 
Vanguard studding dropped 


Superb 


sails. 





7th Aug.| St. Vincent | 10.15 a.m. 
Rate | Queen to 

5 knots.| Trafalgar 3.15 P.M. 

Albion 

Canopus 

Vanguard 

Superb 


es | ee | | ee | 


4 | be |by thwd. 
‘ royals, 
&e, 









































9th Avg. R. 6° 
Rate 4 to) St. Vincent | 10.10 a.m.| 4 | bne|by thwd.| 1.30 |SV. 64/dropped 
5 knots, | Queen to royals, Q. 6 gained 
Trafalgar 1.32 Pom. Ist reefs, T. 5 |dropped 
Albion &e, A. 3} |gained 
Canopus C. 5 [dropped 
Vanguard V. 5 [dropped 
Superb S. 34 |dropped 
9th Aug, R.5 
Sto 6 | St. Vincent | 10.10 a.m.| 5 | be |by thwd.| 4,0 |SV. 5g|dropped 
knots. | Queen to « royals Q. 34 |gained 
Trafalgar 3.5 P.M, and T. 4° {gained 
Albion Ist reefs. A. 4 |gained 
Canopus C. 54 [gained 
Vang vard V. 3 {dropped 
Superb S. 44 |dropped 
13th Aug R. not 
Rate | St. Vincent | 12.10 p.m.) 5 | be |by th wd- und. sl, /gained 
6 knots. | Queen to sgl. rf. & Q. 34 /gained 
Trafalgar 5.55 p.m, t. g. sails T, 53 dropped 
Albion and after gnined 
Canopus 1.40 C. 4 zained 
Vanguard royals V. 3. |dropped 
Superb S, 2 |dropped 


Digitized by 
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Order of the ;Angle tac- 
ships at the end ked in frm 





















































Dist. 
in 
yards REMARKS, 
770 The **Queen” and “Trafalgar” being ordered 
725 to try rate of sailing, and being close to us 
570 during the day, we were enabled to include them 
in our own trial with ‘*Superb.”’ 
Each ship’s trial was considered to be con- 
2720 cluded after she had made her final tack; with 
520 .jthe Canopus only this was not followed out—he 


gain, therefore, of 2010 yards should be di- 
. |minished by about 250 yards, the average dis- 
tance that we find by experiment a ship loses by 
tacking. 






St. Vincent 116° 
Vanguard 2m. 25s 





















——_— 


From 12h. to 2h. 30m. the Rodney hung on 





11343 the Vanguard’s port quarter, not being able to 
1600 pass out of the influence of her sails without 
7510 altering course. At 2h. 30m. succeeded in 
2490 shaking off Vanguard, and immediately gained on 


al] the ships except Queen and Albion. As in 
addition to this she had evidently gained on all 
the squadron, except those two ships, before 
12h., I have given her the third place, 






Trafalgar 
Superb 


















1050 
1740 
790 
490 
120 
5070 
3060 


Queen 

Albion 

Rodney 

Canopus 117° 
Trafalgar 2m, 45s. 
St. Vincent |2m. 56s. 
Superb 





















| eee 








——y 
The Rodney was prevented from continuing 



























1090 the trial by losing her main top-gallant mast. 
500 The Canopus probably lost one place by bearing 
540 |Canopus main yd,jup to keep out of the influence of Trafalgar’s 
120 |Trafalgar 21° = |sails. As this is a general trial, this is the posi- 
330 .|tion of the ships used in finding the result for 

2040 the craize, changing the place of Vanguard and 


Superb. 




















The trial was concluded at 3h. 5m. P.m.—an 
hour after the Rodney lost her main top-gallant 
mast. The position of the ships at the endo 
the race are gained therefore independent of 
her, though, in fact, she came in fifth, notwith- 
standing her accident. Rattler’s inclination 5° 











As the Rodney by springing her fore topsail 
yard was disabled until 12h, 10m., the trial is 
considered to have commenced at that hour al- 
ough there are earlier observations for the 
positions of the other ships. The Queen in tack- 
ing twice must have lost 500 or 600 yards, and 
has therefore er eae the first place, Main 
yard 24°,\fore le 
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su fee] sail Pee 

Date. | Ships’ Names.| Interval | 3% 23 Rodney |. tnclinston: eee ik 
° a was to 

S B Z2| onder. Time. | Amount pane, 














14th Aug] St. Vincent | 10.5 a.m. | 38 | be |by thwd.} 11.0 |SV. 5 |dropped 










































































Rate | Queen to royals, Q. 2 igained 
§ knots in| Trafalgar 3.0 P.m. &e: T. 2 |dropped 
forenoon| Albion A. J4/gained 
to 24 | Canopus C. 3%jdropped 
knots 1n | Vanguard V. 1 {dropped 
the after-| Superb S. 2 |dropped 
noon. R. 34 
15th Aug! St. Vincent | 2.20 p.m. | 3 | be |beforethe dropped 
Rate | Queen to 4 wind, all gained 
6 knots. | Trafalgar 5.55 P.M. studding dropped 
Albion sails. dropped 
Canopus - dropped 
Vanguard dropped 
Superb dropped 
18th Aug! St. Vincent | 11.5 a.m.) 4 | mec] wind 11.0 |R, 4°ldropped 
Rate 7 to} Queen to a-beam gained 
6 knots. | Trafalgar 1.24 P.M. and on dropped 
Run Albion the quar. dropped 
16 miles | Canopus all port dropped 
2 knots. | Vanguard studding dropped 
Superb sails, dropped 
19th Aug Re 7° 
Rate 9 to} Canopus 10. a.m. 6 | be |by thwd.} 10.0 |C, 8 |dropped 
6 knots. | Vanguard to dbl. reefs V. 6 |dropped 
Superb 1.30 yim. and t. g, S. 44 dropped 
— —|——|_ saila. | ——|SV. 7 
Queen 1).30 a.m. be Q. 6} gained 
Tratalgar to 6 T.  %$ dropped 
Albion 1.30 P M, A. 44 dropped 
22nd Aug| St. Vincent 1.27 4 | be [by th wd, SV. 7° dropped 
Rate 6 to} Queen to royals, Q. 3},gained 
7 knots.| Trafalgar §.22 &e. T. 6 [dropped 
Albion A. 3 |gained 
Canopus C. 8 |dropped 
Vanguard V. 3 {dropped 
Superb S. 34/dropped 
R. 8 | 


Although the Interval is correct, the times cannot be expected to correspond 
with that of other ships, as our longitudes were often materially different; slight 
discrepancies must therefore be expected in comparing the result from different 
ships. 

The Squadron were often under very different sail; in some cases the difference 
has been obtained—it is not given here for fear of extending the report. 

The Inclinations that were obtained by signal simultaneously with other shipé 
are, with a few exceptions, the only ones given, being of most value. 

In the above results the gains and losses are all given on Rodney, but if it 8 
wished to compare any other ships together, their gains or losses on each other cas 
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Ordered of the' Angle 
ships at the end tacked in 
of the trial, ar- from helm 
yards ranged accord- ord. down 
° ing to amount until sails 
of gain and loss.; were full. 


REMARKS. 




























1330 ‘Queen The wind was so light to-day that the results 
6340 |Albion cannot be considere! very satisfactory. Main 
10 {Rodney yard 23°, fore yard 25°. 
920 |Prafalgar 
700 |Canopus 


2310 |Superb 
764 (St. Vincent 
Vanguard 














770 (Queen The trial of sailing was considered to have 
1150 | Rodney commenced after Vanguard had picked up a man 
3700 jAlbion that fell overboard, trimmed and made sail, and 

70 Canopus the last observations, as the weather was hazy 


470 |St. Vincent 
3280 {Superb 
2100 ‘Vanguard 


and the ships almo-t invisible, were made about 
twenty minutes before the recall, just before a 
shower of rain. 

















Trafalgar 

| Se 
1850 Queen The last observations were made shortly before 
5790 !Rodney the weather became so hazy that none of the 
3600 Albion ships could be seen sufficiently clear to measure 


810 St. Vincent 
3990 Superb 
3450 Trafalgar 
2100 {Vanguard 


mast head angles. Main yard 31°, fore yard 
38°, Trimmed in occasionally, wind coming aft. 

















Canopus 
RoJney The last station of the Vanguard was obtained 
1190 [Vanguard 2m. 30s. jat 12h. 30m., after which she continued dropping. 
610 'Canopus helm |I'be fact of the Vanguard weathering us is no 
1930 [Superb $t W. iproof that she beat us, as she started to wind- 

Se ward and we made an extra tack. 

20 [Queen The Albion had to send her main top-gallant 
820 |Albion yard on deck, by which she must have lost 


500 | Vanguard ground considerably. As we were some distance 
from these ships our evidence should not be con. 
sidered of much value. For the same reason the 


triais have not been united. 


=D 

















870 Queen 110° The Trafalgar did not tack during the trial, I 
3750 |Albion 2m. 40s. }have therefore added 200 yards to her loss, that 
°380 {Rodney being the distance that it was found the Rodney 

10 |Trafalgar lost in stays. In the latter part of trial Rodney 


1070 |St. Vincent 

5110 {Canopus 

4680 {Superb 
Vanguard 


heeled 5$°. At first, main yard 24°, fore yard 
26°, when fore yard was braced to 24°, Rodney 
started ahead immediately. 





easily be ascertained by adding or subtracting, as the case may be, their gains or 
losses on the Rodney. 

As a general rule the Rodney tacked in 116°, and, from helm being ordered 
down to tie sails being full, generally occupied about 2m. 50s. Angle of main yard 
varied from 14° to 24°, and fore yard from 24° to 28°, 

REMARKS. 

To obtain the above results about five or six diagrams have been proiected on 
each day. The distances gained and dropped given in the Distance column are 
measured in the off the wind triuls on the line corresponding to the course, in 
the by the wind trials on the line corresponding to the direction of the wind, 


* 180 + 200 for a tack: 
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The method pursued enabled the observers to make allowance for shifts of wind; 
such being the case, the final result given at the close of each day’s trial cannot be 
expected to agree with the apparent pusitions of the ships, for as a shift of wind 
always favours one part of the squadron to the disadvantage of the other, the ap- 
parent positions afford a very poor criterion of the gains and losses during the day. 

The plan adopted will be explained in a future number. The distances have 
been obtained from mast head angles. 


Result of the Experimental Cruize up to 22nd August, 1845. 
Places occupied in general Trials by difft Ships.tnopa1/Total| 2 
























Ist , 2nd 3rd | 4th Sth » 6th , 7th ) 8th 


Piace|Place| Place, Place|Place|Place| Place|Place| #4] ¥ ind 
31 
56 
1 16 
St. Vincent |————_ af a 
3 ]1 27 


Trafalgar §|————— — |! ——| | ——] —— |] | —_ |} ——| 35 
I 2 28 
24 
46 
l 19 
1 35 
l 3 9 
2 5 9 
1 1 | 12 
l 4 2 13 
26 
—|—— | — — | ——|§ —— |} ——_ |] ——_| 67 
41 
Numbers allowed for 8 7 6 5 4 3 9 l then by 
each place 
giving a value 8 to each ship each time she occupies the Ist place 
7 ry) 6 2nd “ 
we obtain the numbers given in the right hand columns, which enable us fo 
arrange the ships in the following order, indicating the performance of e 


ship during the cruise. : 

This method of ascertaining the comparative merits of different ships forming 
the Squadron is only applicable to general trials; the small distinct trials must 
be viewed separately. 


Otf the wind. : By the wind. Taking both sailing together. 
1 Queen 31 Queen 56 Queen 87 
2 Rodney 26 Albion 46 Albion 70 
3 Albion 24 Rodney 41 Rodney 67 
4 Canopus 19 Canopus 35 Canopus 54 
5 St. Vincent 16 Trafalgar 28 St. Vincent 43 
6 Superb 12 St. Vincent 27 Trafalgar 35 
7 Vanguard 9 Superb 13 Superb 25 
8 Trafalgar 7 Vanguard 9 Vanguard 18 


The triuls from which the above results are deduced are the 19th and 26th of 
July, and the Sth, 6th, 7th, 9th, 13th, 14th, 15th, 19th, and 22nd of August. 
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Wrecks at Sxa.—Between 36° and 48° N., and 24° and 28° W., we caution 
vessels running over wrecks. Again in 49° N., and 18° W., the Tallyho 
was abandoned on the 2nd of September in consequence of the damage she 
sustained by running foul of the French ship Zampa, she therefore remains 
as a stumbling block for others. The Svlph of Guernsey struck one on the 
8th of August in 451° N. A large vessel scuttled shewing her white bottom 
in proof that she will not go down—a brig water-logged with only bowsprit 
standing, a vessel called the Hope of London, another called the Mary, and 
the Lancer of Sunderland, further west, with the above-mentioned Tallyho are 
noticed in the Shrpping and Mercantile Gazette as composing a portion, we 
fear only, of these formidable dangers, which render Navigation as ynsate on 
the wide Ocean as in the narrow seas, and a good look out ahead quite as 
necessary. 





Notices oF Surres By Brrps. 


Tue following letter from Mr. Peacock, an intelligent officer of the 
Pacific Steam Navigation Company, and formerly of the Royal Navy, 
will suggest an amusement to our readers, which may prove more useful 
in a commercial point of view, than that of throwing bottles overboard 
has been in a nautical one. The use of birds in carrying despatches we 
all know is a very ancient practice, and has been employed with much 
success. We heard of even a race the other day between the same kind 
of birds of a different breed, that confirmed the wonderful power of these 
creatures in finding their homes from the distance of 25 miles at the rate 
of about a mile per minute. And not many weeks ago an account ap- 
peared in the papers of a bird arriving from Ichabo, the famed Guano 
depot on the coast of Africa, at the enormous distance of 4600 miles. 
The paper it is reported to have carried, alluded to two others sent off at 
the same time ; but, as these have not been heard of, the statement yet 
requires confirmation. The account, however, sent us by Mr. Peacock 
is interesting, in so far as it gives a practical proof of the approach of a 
vessel being accidentally announced at the very port of her destination 
nine days before she arrived there, and from a distance of about 2,000 
miles. The amusement of thus sending off birds with such notices may 
be productive of benefit to trade ; but while we point it out for the adop- 
tion of our nautical readers, we hope that we shall not be the means of 
bringing down acts of cruelty on the birds, whose powers of usefulness 
alone entitle them to kind treatment. | 


Pacific Steam Navigation Company's Vessel Chili, 
Arica, June 23rd, 1845. 

Sir.—I do myself the pleasure of forwarding, for insertion in the 
Nautical, the following remarkable circumstance of a vessel being re- 
ported, by a Cape pigeon, nine days before her arrival at this port; I 
have minutely investigated the facts, and, however, extraordinary they 
may appear, they are no more strange than true. 

On the 25th of May last, Capt. Farley, of the Ann Baldwin, lying in 
the port of Iquique, (105 miles to the southward of this,) observed a 
Cape pigeon flying about the bay with a piece of wood dangling from its 
neck, and sent the mate after it, who succeeded in capturing it by a blow 
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with an oar without killing it, and having taken off the piece of wood, 
of which the following is a fac-simile, the bird was set at liberty again 
in conformity with the request written on the billet. 


BRIG 
CAMANA, 
I. HOODLESS, COMar., 






Lat. 58° S., Long. 68° W. 


- 9 


ON THE REVERSE sipE.— Allow the bearer to pass, May 1845. 


Capt. Farley in writing to his consignees at this port mentioned the 
circumstance, not knowing that the Camana was actually bound to Arica, 
and Capt. Hoodless, as may be supposed was much astonished to find on 
his arrival nine cays after the pigeon, that the messenger had taken s0 
happy a direction in its flight. The piece of wood was given to me in 
Iquique to take down to Arica, and Capt. H. immediately recognized 
it as the same which he had fastened to the neck of a Cape pigeon off 
Cape Horn on the 5th of May, an entry of the circumstance having been 
made in the ship’s log on that day by the mate. The inscriptions were 
etched in with a fork to the soft fir, and afterwards inked over so that 
they had not suffered in the least from exposure to the weather. I be- 
lieve it is Captain Farley's intention to present this interesting billet to 
the Naval and Military Museum, it is a pity that the bird itself does 
not accompany it, although, doubtless, there will be specimens in the 
Museum to suspend it to. 

I should strongly recommend to all commanders of vessels this prac- 
tice of billetting Cape pigeons ; fromthe parallels of 25° to 60° south 
they abound, and may be caught at any hour of the day or night re 
quired, by simply towing a piece of twine with a cork at the end of It 
in which they entangle their wings, and it would only be an amusement 
to dispatch one every day at noon, with the ship’s position, &c., as by 
this simple means vessels could be reported ; for the birds, although en- 
cumbered still follow in the tracks or wakes of vessels they meet with. 
I have seen more than one with a frill of red flannel round its neck, 
following the vessel I was on board of, although it had not been put 00 
by any of our crew. 

In a calm they may be caught by hand, by sprinkling a little fat over 
the side, in fact, by this mode you may single out any particular bir 
for unlike any other of the feathered tribe, except the booby or penguld 
on shore, (or the former when roosting on the yards or rigging at night, 
they will allow themselves to be captured two or three times consecu- 
tively, if not ul-treated. I remember an instance of this kind on board 
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this steamer in the port of Copiapo ; a number of them had followed the 
vessel from off Valparaiso, and whilst at anchor some of the passengers 
amused themselves by catching these birds by hand off the accommodation- 
ladder, putting a piece of cloth like a none over their heads and letting 

em go again ; but, on sprinkling more fat over the side they still came 
back, and were caught a second time. They appear to have no fear, and 
on being taken merely utter a croaking sound like a young raven, and 
discharge from their beaks about a teaspoonful of clear oil. 

The Cape Pigeon is a very pretty bird; it is mottled, black and 
white on the back in bands, the black spot being oval, all under the belly 
and wings it is white, the head and le,s black. There is another vari- 
ety of an ash colour, without spots. They much resemble the common 
pigeon, but are not so large; they fly very swiftly without any apparent 
exertion, and seem never to tire, for whatever rate a vessel is sailing or 
steaming at, they fly across and across the wake, and follow day and 
night for hundreds of leagues. Ihave never met them north of the 
hne. 

I remain, &c., 
Gro. Peacock, 
To the Editor, §c. Marine Superintendent. 
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@atest INTELLIGENCE FROM THE PovaR Surrs. 
Extract of a Letter from H.M.S. Erebus, Lat. 68° N., July lst, 184.5. 


Tue fair wind that blew us from our friends the steamers, did not last long. 
and we had one continued succession of westerly and north westerly winds 
(relieved now and then by a tair wind tor a dav) till the 21st June, when we 
found ourselves 134 miles due east of Cape Farewell. Jtere we had a calin 
with a most tremendous swell, in which we déd rodl. During our journey thus 
far we went within 60 or 70 milcs of your old friend Iceland, but it was too 
cloudy to see Mount Hecla. 

We did not go within 70 miles of Cape Farewell, but rounded it with a gale 
right aft, which followed us round, with a heavy sea; we kept close recfed 
top-sails and reefced fore-sail, and made the old craft go 8 knots throug’ it. 
We lost no time I assure you, the only difficulty I had was to make Sir John 
shorten sail when it was necessary. Le is all life and energy, with good 
judginent and a capital memory, one of the best I know, his conversation is 
delightful and most instructive, and of all men he is the most fitted for the 
command of an enterprise requiring sound judgment and great perseverance. 
I have learnt much from him, and consider myself most fortunate in being 
with such a man, and he is full of benevolence and kindness withal. — 

We bad the usual allowance of rain and squalls (and heavy ones too), - 
shipped a few seas, one or two down in our mess, but satisfied ourselves that 
the Erebus is very easy, though now and then we did kick and plunge most 
terribly; we were all in good humour, in fact there is one incessant laugh from 
morning till night; we are most comfortable and happy, plenty to do, obsery- 
ing all sorts of things all day, and eating good dinners into the bargain. 

On Sunday 22nd we were due south of Farewell, on the 24th we flattered 
ourselves we were in Davis’ Straits being in lat. 59° 36’, for a bright gleam 
of sunshine enabled us to get this and dry ourselves and our clothes. We 
worked for Cape Desolation which sounds Polar enough, and we bounded 
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along merrily shaking hands with ourselves and making imaginary short cuts 
through America to the Pacific. The thermometer has scarcely varied 3° 
for three weeks, being at about 43°. 

On 25th we saw our first iceberg inshore, the beautiful sharp craggy snowy 
coast of Greenland in sight an immense distance off, and a thing like a rock 
sticking up ten miles off, which might have been an ice-berg for aught I could 
tell. This was at 2 o’clock in the morning, the sun just rising, the sca smooth, 
the air clear. Read, our ice-master always told us we should see no ice down 
here ‘‘barring the ice-bergs” which are nothing. 

Since then we have had delightful smooth seas, sometimes calm, sometimes 
foul, wind light, and much fair wind; fur the last few days we have been nearer 
the land, and yesterday were catching cod near a most glorious assemblage 
of ice, rock, snow, and clouds, being about thirty miles from the coast, about 
Liebtenfel. 

To-day we have had a noble breeze right aft with a strong current in our 
favour. A most splendid semi-circle of iecbergs appear ahead, and under the 
land we count 65 from the “ Crow’s Nest”; but we don’t care for we know ° 
they are all aground. I always fancied an iceberg was a great transparent 
looking lump of ice, instead of a beautiful twelfth cake looking thing as it is, 
odd shapes enough however some of them. 

I have just been on deck looking at one about 200 fect high, which came 
down with a crash and raiscd a mist like an avalanche. It is now 12 o'clock 
though the sun is up, so 1 shall go to bed and finish this to-morrow, but itis 
& pity to sleep on such a fine clear sun-shiny night. 

July 22nd, soon after midnight it came on to rain hard and the breeze 
freshened, we got in amongst ice-bergs, and saw about 180 before morning, 
when we stood in and found ourselves in the forenoon close under the rugged 
high land of Disko covered with masses of cloud, and its ravings filled with 
snow. We were in fact close to the settlement called Lievely, and showed 
our colours to a Danish flag hoisted on a low point. The day has been tole- 
rably miserable, raining hard, thermometer up to 42°, smooth water ; and we 
have had to beat up towards the Whale Fish islands, which are in the bay 
to the southward of Disko. 

The scenery of Disko is grand in the extreme, and well worth the trouble 
of coming to see, and the beautiful ice-bergs in bold relief, against the dark 
almost black looking coast, present an extraordinary appearance. Wes 
not get into our berth in the Whale islands betore to-morrow. 

Whale Islands, July 18th. 

We lost the whole of the 3rd by some unlucky mistake. We mistook the 
locality of the Whale islands (having two charts, one of which was wrong and 
the other not too right) and we went right up the bay to the mouth of the 
Waigaut, sailing in the most delightful smooth water, among ice-bergs of the 
largest size. The altitude at noon showed us we were wrong and we went 
back, reaching our anchorage at three o'clock in the morning of the 4th. 
Fortunately we had a breeze right round the bay, and as this is the only day 
we have lost since we sailed we must set it down to unavoidable accident and 
nothing else. ‘The master of the transport says he never saw vessels carry 90 
much sail as we did. Mr. Griffiths (the agent) is a very intelligent well read 
man. ‘This is the snuzgest of all possible harbours, we are lashed alongside 
the transport, moored head and stern, and the Terror close outside us. 

They have the smallest possible canoes here, into one of which I was de- 
termined to get last night, so got mv trousers offand paddled about tor some 
time but at last over I went, head downwards, where I remained till rescued. 
Our observatories where I have passed most of my time are on Boat Isis 
and we have had the most heavenly weather here I ever saw, clear. cali, 
with a hot sun and ice-bergs glistening in all directions. Fairholme Hodsso4 
and I counted 250 trom the top of a hill the other night, and big musquitves 
biting us all the time. 


@e 
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The work of clearing the Transport has been a heavy one, we reckoned on 
doing it in two or three days at most, but though we have worked from 4 a.m. 
to 6 p.m. hard, we shall only finish this evening, and hope to swing the ship 
to-morrow and sail next morning, the 12th, rather late, but we can’t help it, 
and if we have a good breeze and open sea to Lancaster Sound shall be there 
before the Ist of August. This will give us plenty of time, but we must 
remember that Parry was 54 days doing it on one occasion. However we 
shall start with three years provisions and the Engine. You have no concep- 
tion how happy we all are. 

We hear that this is to be a remarkably clear season, but have had as yet 
no good authentic intelligence. However clear or not clear, we must go 
ahead, and if we don’t get through, it won’t be our fault. Ican see however 
that even if there be a good passage, it is a perfect lottery what sort of 
season we have, and whether we happen to be at the particular spots at the 
most favourable moments. 

Crozier, is a most indefatigable man and a good observer, just suited 
for his position. And now you have us as far as Disko, and by the time you 
get this we shall I trust be well into our work.—llth July, Wind N.E., 
weather quite hot. 

(‘The foregoing enables us to follow the Expedition to the 11th of July; on 
the following day they were to leave Disko. Since its receipt the Eagle 
Whaler, Capt. Straiton has arrived in the London Docks, and we have been 
favoured with further information of the ships after their leaving Disko. ] 

“On the 19th July, Noon, in lat. 72° 45’ long. 58° saw two barques no 
doubt the Discovery Ships, steering a course E.N.E. which allowing for the 
variation would be making westing, and unquestionably in’my opinion they 
would meet with no interruption from ice to Lancaster Sound. They passed 
Pernawick Island about 10 to 15 miles off, and not a bit of ice to be seen from 
the highest part of the land, the clearest day we had, very clear. The Eagle 
was no higher up the Straits than Pernawi¢k, which is in 73° lat. and it was 
while there we saw the ships. The other two schooners which came out and 
joined the Eagle fell in with the Transport on her return home, but heard 
nothing farther than above stated regarding the ships. 


“ DPD. Wavest.” 
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Britiso Assoc1aTion.—Cambridge, June 18th, 1845. 
(Continued from p. 491.) 


Ovr limits prevent us from following Sir John Herschel throughout his 
lengthen’4 but interesting address to the British Association, but there are 
some subjects on which he touched and which more intimately concern our 
naval readers that we cannot omit. We shall, therefore, conclude with these, 
and may in our next make some extracts from the proceedings of the last 
meeting relating to subjects which immediately concern our readers. 
Speaking of magnetic observatories, which the Association has recommended 
the continuance of for anoth¢r period of three vears, Sir John said :— “ A ship 
is an itinerant observatory ; and, in spite of its instability, one which enjoys 
several eminent advantages—in the uniform level and nature of the surface, 
which climinate a multitude of causes of disturbances and uncertainty, to 
which land observations are liable. The exceeding precision with which 
magnetic observations can be made at sca, has been abundantly proved in 
the Antarctic Voyage of Sir James Ross, by which an invaluable mass of 
data has been thus secured to science. That vovage has also conferred 
another and most important accession to our knowledge in the striking dis- 
covery of a permanently low barometric pressure in high south latitudes over 
the whole Antarctic ocean—a pressure actually inferior by considerably more 
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than an inch of mercury, to what is found between the tropics. A fact so novel 
and remarkable will of course give rise to a varicty of speculations as to its 
cause ; and [ anticipate one of the most interesting discussions which have 
ever taken place in our Physical Section, should that great circumnavigator 
favour us, as I hope he will, with a viva voce account of it. ‘The voyage now 
happily commenced under the most favourable auspicies for the further pro- 
secution of our Arctic discoveries under Sir John Franklin, will bring to the 
test of direct experiment a mode of accounting for this extraordinary pheno- 
menon thrown out by Colonel Sabine, which, if realized, will necessitate a 
complete revision of our whole system of barometric observation in high 
latitudes, and a total reconstruction of all our knowledge of the laws of pres- 
sure in regions where excessive cold prevails. This, with the magnetic survey 
of the Arctic seas, and the not improbable solution of the great geographical 
problem which forms the chief object of the expedition, will furnish a suffi- 
cient answer to those, if any there be, who regard such voyages as useless. 
Let us hope and pray, that it may please Providence to shield him and his 
brave companions from the many dangers of their enterprize, and restore 
them in health and honour to their country. 

“The last year must ever be considered an epoch in Astronomy, from its 
having witnessed the successful completion of the Earl of Rosse’s six-fect 
reflector—an achievement of such magnitude, both in itself as a means of 
discovery, and in respect of the difficulties to be surmounted in its construc- 
tion, (difficulties which perhaps few persons here present are better able from 
experience to appreciate than myself,) that I want words to express my 
admiration of it. I have not myself been so fortunate as to have witnessed 
its performance, but from what its noble constructor has himself informed me 
of its effects on one particular nebula, with whose appearance in powerful 
telescopes I am familiar, I am prepared for any statement which may be made 
of its optical capacity. What may be the effect of so enormous a power iD 
adding to our knowledge of our own immediate neighbours in the universe, 
it is of course impossible to conjecture ; but for my own part I cannot help 
contemplating, as one of the grand fields open for discovery with such an 10- 
strument, those marvellous and mysterious bodies or systems of bodies, the 
nebula. By far the major part, probably, at least, nine-tenths of the nebu- 
Ious contents of the heavens consist of nebula of spherical or eliptical forms, 
presenting every variety of clongation and central condensation. Of these 4 
great number have been resolved into distinct stars, and a vast multitude 
more have been found to present that mottled appearance which renders tt 
almost a matter of certainty that an increase of optical power would show 
them to be similarly composed. A not unnatural or unfair induction would 
therefore scem to be, that those which resist such resolution, do so only, i 
consequence of the smallness and closeness of the stars of which they consist; 
that, in short, they are only optically and not physically nebulous. There 38, 
however, one circumstance which deserves especial remark, and which, now 
that my own obscrvation has extended to the nebule of both hemispheres, 
feel able to announce with confidence as a general law, viz., that the charac- 
ter of easy resolvability into separate and distinct stars, is almost entirely 
confined to nebulz, deviating but little from the spherical form ; while, on the 
other hand, very eliptic ncbulz, even large and bright ones, offer much greater 
difficulty in this respect. The cause of this difference must, of course, 
conjectural, but, I believe, it is not possible for any one to review seriatim the 
nebulous contents of the heavens, without being satisfied of its reality as 8 
physical character. Possibly the limits of the conditions of dynamical ata- 
bility on a spherical cluster, may be compatible with less numerous and col- 
paratively larger individual constituents than in an eliptic one. Be that 88 
it may, though there is no doubt a great number of eliptic nebule in which 
stars have not yct been noticed, yet there arc so many in which they Aare, 

‘id the gradation is so insensible from the most perfectly spherical to the 
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most elongated elliptical form, that the force of the general induction is hardly 
weakened by this peculiarity ; and for my own part I should have little hesi- 
tation in admitting all nebulx of this class to be, in fact, congeries of stars. 
“‘And this seems to have been my father’s opinion of their constitution, with 
the exception of certain very peculiar looking objects, respecting whose nature 
opi ion must for the present be suspended. Now, among all the wonders 
which the heavens Present to our contemplation, there is none more aston- 
ishing than such close compacted families or communities of stars, forming 
ey ens either insulated from all others, or in binary connexion, as double 
Cfusters whose confines intermix, and consisting of individual stars nearly 
equal in apparent magnitude, and crowded together in such multitudes as to 
defy all attempts to count or even to estimate their numbers, What are 
these mysterious families? Under what dynamical conditions do they sub- 
sist? Is it conceivable that they can exist at all, and endure under the 
Newtonion law of gravitation without perpetual collisions ? And, if so, what 
a problem of unimaginable complexity is presented by such a system if we 
should attempt to dive into its perturbations and its conditions of stability 
by the feeble aid of our analysis. The existence of a luminous matter, not 
congregated into massive bodies in the nature of stars, but disseminated 
through vast regions of space in a vaporous or cloud-like State, undergoing, 
or awaiting the slow Process of aggregation into masses by the power of gra- 
Vitation, was originally suggested to the late Sir W. Herschel in his reviews 
of the nebule, by those extraordinary objects which his researches disclosed, 
which exhibit no regularity of outline, no systematic gradation of brightness, 
but of which the wisps and curls of a cirrus cloud afford a not inapt deacrip- 
tion. The wildest imagination can conceive nothing more capricious than 


Portion of primzval chaos, be dissipated, it will by no means have been even 
then demonstrated hat among those stars, so confusedly scattered, no eare- 


them from neighbouring grou 8; and, orl from my own impressions, I 
should say that, in the eet of the epallasic Clouds, it is really difficult 
not to believe we see distinct evidences of the exercise of such a power. This 
art of my father's general views of the construction of the heavena, therefore, 
ing entirely distinct from what has of late been called ‘ the nebulous 
hypothesis,’ will stil} subsist as a matter of rational and philosophical specue 
lation,—and Perhaps all the better for being separated from the other.” 


CO Sa ci a A aS 
Tmax Hirnorvrs Commission. 
(First Report of H. M. ¢ ‘omméssioners.) 
THE various points of inquiry to which our attention is directed in the in- 


structions given to us for our guidance may be conveniently 
four heads, viz. i— 
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First.—As to what changes have taken place in any of those tidal harbours 
or navigable rivers. 

What encroachments have been made upon them; by whom and by what 
authority so made; and the effect that such encroachments have produced 
or may hereafter produce. 

What injury may have been done to those harbours and rivers, or may 
accrue to them by neglect, or by the unauthorized removal of shingle or other 
materials from their shores, or by the improper discharge of ballast, or by 
the drainage of mines, or by the jieriss of their tides or streams. 

Secondly.— What measures are necessary as well to abate any of the said 
injuries as to prevent any future mischicf. 

Whether there are sufficient legal powers for enforcing such remedy, and 
if not what further powers are necessary. ‘ 

Thirdly.—To inquire into the state of the law as regards the powers of the 
Lords Commissioncrs of the Admiralty for the conservation of all the har- 
bours, shores, and rivers of the United Kingdom. 

How far the powers conceded to particular authorities or persons, by 
Charter or by Royal Grant, or by Act of Parliament, may be held to super- 
sede or to interfere with the jurisdiction of the Admiralty. 

Whether any, and what, Legislative measures are necessary to give the 
Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty sufficient powers to remove any 
present or future encroachments, and to prevent the construction of any 
works which may have an injurious effect on any harbour, shore, or navigable 
river. 

Lastly.—To inquire what measures it may be expedient to adopt for the 
general improvement of the harbours and rivers of the United Kingdom. 

We entered on these several points of inquiry with a full sense of their 
deep importance, not only as involving the general benefit of the public and 
the protection of our commerce, but also the welfare of a large class of Your 
Majesty's most valuable subjects, the merchant seamen of this great maritime 
empire; and it is our earnest hope that we may be enabled to point out 
simple and efficacious means whereby our tidal harbours may be rendered 
more available to the prosperity of our commerce and more accessible in the 
hour of need. 

The labours of the Commission have been anticipated, in some measure, 
by the Orders of the House of Commons on the 22nd July and 9th August 
last ; in compliance with which Returns have been received from 260 har- 
bours and havens governed by Act of Parliament, Charters, &c., comprising 
a mass of valuable information respecting the tidal harbours and navigable 
rivers of the kingdom, which will require much time to examine carefully, 
and to form a digest of them. But having in an early stage of our Inquiry 
become deeply impressed with the necessity of some Legislative measure to 
be taken with as little delay as possible to remedy the injuries which have 
already taken place (and are daily increasing) to the navigation of many of 
the tidal harbours throughout the United Kingdom, we determined to 
confine our inquiries in the first instance to a few specific cases bearing 
directly on that general question. 

We have therefore selected, as examples, the rivers Clyde and Tay, and 
the harb:ur of Montrose, in Scotland ; together with Southwold, Harwich, 
and Rye, in England ; and we find that very great and increasing injury to 
the best interests of the country has accrued from negligence of the several 
authorities in permitting the improper removal of soil and beach, as well as 
by embankments, weirs, and other obstructions ofa similar nature which 
check the free flow of the tide, impair its strength, and thus permanently 
diminish the general depth of the river. And, on the other hand, that when 
the aid of experience and science has becn called in, and a due vigilance has 
been exercised, a proportionate improvement has invariably been the result. 
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The River Clyde and Harbour of Glasgow. 


The river Clyde offers an instructive example of what enterprise and 
persevering efforts will accomplish, but at the same time a proof that even 
aot efforts require to be controlled by some competent and disinterested 
authority. | 

This noble river, traversing a large part of the western lowlands—the third 
Scottish stream in point of magnitude, but the first in commercial importance 
—drains an area of 1200 square miles, or a twenty-fifth part of the whole of 
Scotland. 

From the reports of the Enginecrs Smeaton, Golborne, and Watt, it ap- 
pears that, about 90 years since, the navigation of this river, as well as the 
flow of the tide, was so much obstructed by sand-banks, that barges drawing 
3 feet water could alone be employed in the trade of the important city of 
Glasgow; that its manufactures were necessarily carried down to Port 
Glasgow or Greenock in order to be shipped for exportation ; and its imports, 
in the same manner, were transhipped into barges to be brought to the city. 
At this time the rise of spring tides at Hirst Sand, a litttle below Glasgow, 
was only 1 foot 9 inches, and the total depth at high-water spring tides was 
but 3 feet 3 inches. So hopeless did the case seem, that in 1755 Smeaton 
proposed a lock across the river at Marling Ford, about four miles below the 
city, so as to form the upper part of the river into a canal; and for this an 
Act of Parliament was actually obtained. Tlappily, however, for the com- 
mercial interests of Glasgow, Golborne, in 1768, took a different view of the 
capabilities of the river, and recommended the contraction of the channel 
and the free usc of the dredge. These means having been adopted, and 
perseveringly employed by subsequent cngincers, the result is that at this 
moment there is a depth of 17 feet at high-water at Glasgow Quay, and that 
large ships now embark and unload their cargoes where formerly a laden 
barge could barely swim. 


In 1844 the number of arrivals was 13,919 vessels of 1,101,949 tons. 


And there are now 60 steam-vessels belonging to the port ; as well as 940 
arrivals and sailings annually of traders, not one of which, at the former 
ear could have approached nearer than Dumbuck Ford, 12 miles below 
the city. 

These are great improvements, and highly honourable to the spirit and 
enterprise of this city, yet it must be remembered that such results have been 
obtained at a vast sacrifice of money levied by heavy dues upon shipping, 
which nothing but great commercial prosperity could have borne. 


In 1770 the gross harbour dues for the year were £147 
In 1841 : . 50,292 
And the total receipts since the year 1770 exceed 800,000 


But engineering skill being not only slow in its developement, but having 
often to struggle with prejudice and self-interest, it has now been discovered 
that many of the plans of the Clyde Trustees were short-sighted ; that in 
order to continue their improvements in deepening their river, they must now 
submit to a large outlay for rebuilding bridges, the foundations of which were 
not laid deep enough; that weirs have been permitted across the river, nay, 
sanctioned by Act of Parliament, so as to prevent the flow of the tide above 
the city, and stop all navigation above the bridges; that a considerable ex- 
poe for dredging might have been saved if the natural flow of the tidal water 

ad been properly directed; the harbour space might have been enlarged, 
and the general depth of water throughout the river increased ; and that, with 
all these improvements, the dues on shipping might have been lightened, and 
the ports of Greenock and Port Glasgow, at the mouth of the Clyde, might 
have been spared a large expenditure in the construction of docks, made in 
expectation of trafic which it is not probable will ever now be realized. 

ENLARGED SERIES.—NO,. 10.—VvoL. FoR 1845. 4a 
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The River Tay. 


The river Tay is the largest ofall the Scottish streams; its extreme length 
being about 180 miles, draining an area of 2300 square miles, and pouring 
more water into the ocean than any other river of Great Britain. In point of 
commercial consequence, it is inferior to the Clyde; but the rapid strides 
made by Dundee within the last ten years, and the increase in the shipping 
at Newburgh and Perth, make the preservation of this river a subject of great 
importance, and render it the more necessary to show how much it had suf- 
fered while it was abandoned, and how satisfactory have been the results 
since improvements began. a ot 

Down to the year 1834 the upper portion of the Tay, as far as navigation 
was concerned, seems to have been entirely neglectcd. Landed property on 
each side of the stream, and the right of salmon fishing, seem to have been 
paramount to every other interest ; jetties or dikes, in order to form new 
ground, were run out at pleasure; and large heaps of stone, called fishing 
cairns, were erected at will in the bed of the stream; while, below, only a 
single fairway buoy was placed to mark the entrance betwcen two dangcrous 
sands at the mouth of the river. ‘The Perth Comunissioners at length became 
alive to the mischief of neglect ; a strong report from their engineer on the 
shameful state of the river and on its cap=bilitics roused them to activity, and 
in 1834 a Bill was obtained to empower them to raise money for its improve- 
ment. During the next five years the process of deepening the bed and 
straightening the channel of the river was steadily continued, and by thus 
affording a free passage to the tidal waters a depth of 15 feet at high-water 
of epring tides has been obtained near the city, and the flood tide now begins 
to flow three-quarters of an hour earlier than formerly at Perth bridge. 

The value of such unrestrained action to the tidal waters seems ot to be 
confined alone to the upper channel of the river, for according to the report 
of the Admiralty surveyor, it has caused an increase of depth at the Tay Bar, 
and dispersed a large quantity of the sand which had there accumulated. 
The signal success of these efforts in the Tay as well as the Clyde, holds out 
great encouragement to persevere in deepening the channels in all our tidal 
rivers. 

Nor have the trustees of Dundee Harbour shown less energy in keeping 
pace with the extension of manufactures in their town ; by the establishment 
of suitable docks and basins they have raiscd it to be a first-class commerc 
port ; and by their judicious enterprise during the last thirty years they have 
more than quadrupled the number of its shipping as well as the amount of 
its revenue. 


In June, 1815, the total revenue of the port was £4,096 
In June, 1844, = 23,895 ; 


while the number of vessels had increased to 3791, having a burthen of 
272,239 tons. 

‘The Tay is however susceptible of much further improvement ; there are 
still many obstructions in the bed of the river to be removed ; dangerous rocks 
near the entrance of the inner harbour at Dundee are yet to be blasted; and 
a recent attempt, to grasp an area of about 2000 acres below high-water mark, 
near Powgavie, on the north shore, has to be frustrated. In short, here as 
elsewhere, the watchful eye of a permanent conservative guardianship 18 ab- 
solutely required in order to preserve this fine river for its daily increasing 
trade. 

Montrose. 


At Montrose we find a similar instance of encroachment on the banks of 
the South Esk, where the proprietor of the adjoining land even questions the 
authority of the Admiralty to oblige him to restore to the harbour part 
of the tidal water of which it appears it has been deprived by his embank- 
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ments. The Montrose Trustees having, with much public spirit, recently 
expended the large sum of £42,000. in constructing a wet dock and 
in improving their harbour, have not the means of contesting with a wealthy 
proprietor, the point at issue, and therefore naturally look to the Admiralty 
for protection. But as this case is now in course of legal process by the Lord 
Advocate of Scotland, we abstain from further comment. 


Arbroath. 


Arbroath, a port on the east coast of Scotland, about halfway between. 
Montrose and the river Tay, and the seat of extensive manufactures, falls 
under a different head of inquiry from the harbours we have hitherto examined 
into, but is not the less, we conceive, within the limit of our instructions. 

The evidence laid before the Commission evinces an extent of public spirit 
on the part of the inhabitants and trustees of this burgh in the highest de- 
gree deserving encouragement. Seven years ago the harbour was the pro- 
perty of the Corporation, and its revenues were applied in lighting, paving 
and cleansing the streets. The harbour was insufficient for the shipping 
belonging to the place, and unfit for the reception of vessels of any consider- 
able size. But in the year 1838 the inhabitants voluntarily came forward and 
taxcd themselves in order to pay those municipal expenses; and an Act of 
Parliament, in 1839, having empowered the trustees to raise money, a sum 
of not less than £58,000 has been since that time expended in works for 
enlarging and improving the port, whereby the accommodation for shipping 
is more than doubled. 


In 1746 the shore dues amounted to £21 
In 1823 FA ‘ 616 
In 1843 ‘3 is 3050 


showing, since the internal improvements of the port, a rapid increase in the 
amount of traffic. 

But the estimated expense of executing those works, as in nearly all similar 
cases, has proved too small. As far as they have been carried out they are 
constructed with deep foundations, and are of a substantial and stable cha- 
racter. But the deepening ofthe harbour, with its entrance and approaches, 
is still unfinished ; and having exhausted all their resources, the trustees have 
memorialized Your Majesty's Government for a small grant, to enable them 
to complete the projected works; without which, what has been done will 
be in a great measure unavailable. 

The works proposed, it appears in evidence, would give a mean depth of 
16 feet at high-water of ordinary spring tides,—they would render Arbroath 
a tidal harbour of refuge, for 12 hours out of the 24, for all vessels of the size 
which usually frequent that coast ; and they would thus be as great a benefit 
to the public as to their enterprising owners; for the greater part of that 
rocky coast, when it becomes a lee-shore, is extremely dangerous, as was too 
fatally proved in the gale of January, 1800, when 40 vessels were wrecked, 
and 13 of them within a few miles of Arbroath. 

Taking all the above-mentioned circumstances into consideration, it appears 
to the Commission that this case comes so distinctly under the fourth head 
of inquiry pointed out to us by our instructions, that if in any instance Your 
Majesty’s Government should be disposed to aid the local exertions of the 
trustees of a harbour, this case seems deserving of encouragement, and we 
therefore humbly beg leave to recommend to Your Majesty the prayer of the 
Trustees of the Harbour of Arbroath. ‘ 


.- (To be continued.) 
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HM. Streamer Porcurms.—We think it due to Captain Bullock, B.N. and 
the officers and crew of the Porcupine, to make known as generally as we 
- can the services rendered by them to the schooner Providence of Truro. 
It appears that this vessel when leaving Ramsgate, on the 17th inst., was 
driven ashore by the tide at the back of the pier, where from the heavy sea 
then running she would have sustained very serious damage had not Captain 
Bullock at once proceeded with the Porcupine to her assistance, and hauled 
her off with little damage beyond the jib-boom. Capt. B. with great liberal- 
ity declined to receive any remuneration for this important service. The 
owners of the vessel (The Truro Shipping Company) have expressed to Capt. 
Bullock, we understand, the great obligation they are under to him for his 
assistance.— Shipping Gazette. 





Wrecks or Britiso Supping. 


Continued from p. 327.—cs. crew saved ; cd. crew drowned. 
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Alice Jane -_— | | . 3 
Alpha ————-———/Cuthburtn] Shields London jpnorcvan 8} May 20, 
Bertha 180) —_——_——|Cuthburtn| Westport Liverpool 'Arranmere I/Mar.5 cs 
Bolina Sunderland }————— Winterton (Mar. ,cs 
Briton Glasgow ———_——|Sydney Calcutta ‘Andaman I.'Nov. cs 
British Queen Newf'dland —\—_—-. P, Edward I'June 14 
Clara . {Brixham Windsor |Carmarthen|Swansea ' Off Mumbles July 7 ¢s 
Coquette 185i Quebec Henry Quebec Glasgow agdalen I./June 8. 
Dalkeith ————— | McF araln |Glasgow Ft William |M. Cantyre |July 5 cs 
Dandon Sunderland |Price Sunderland | Amsterdam /Texel July 9 cs 
Dawden OOOO |———— July 12 
Edward ——_——_——|Redhead _ |Hartlepool May 12 
Elbe 190/Sunderland |Craggs _—_—_—— July 
Elien —————_ Sulivan Mar. 15 
Fve —_—- May 17 
Hypolita Halifax 

J.P. Dobree Hawkins | Liverpool La Folle Rf.| April 6 
James 195! Nassau Nassau Little I. Feb. 5 ¢s 
Jane Gray W. Falkiand|Jan. 15. 
Mary Plymouth {Sawyer Plymouth |Newport Off Padstow July 13 
Mary Belfast McInley |Ballyshanon|Runcorn Off Copelnd|Feb, 21 ¢s 
Mary ———— | ————_—— |B. Ayres Ortiz Bank {May 10 
Mellish 200 -_—_—_—_- —__ |Fawcet China Paracels Oct, 5 cs 
Napier Newcastle j|Johnson | Marseilles Coast Spain |Nov,7 cs 
Neptune ————_ — |Braithwte | Bombay Bouyrata Feb. 27 cs 
Peace Faversham |Bedwell Antwerp C. Holland |July 20 cs 
Philip London London Valparaiso (Bonavista |Marca. 
Premier 905, J China ———|P. Banjang |July 25 es 
Priam ————-——-|Moubray {Belize London P. Banjang {April 5 es 
Runnymede —————-|Doultry Cozumel Nov. 12 ¢s 
Rose bauk ————_ —_—,—_—_——_—_ —_ Andman I, —_— 
Scarch 210 Yarmouth |Norton Off Tees Mar. 3 cs 





177—Went down eastward of the Banks,—The barque Mary spoke off C. Ray with her passengers. 
178—Parted her anchors and went to pieces. 


184— Wreck washed on shore abandoned at Terchelling, coal laden. 
193—Wreck boarded June 27th by Ambassador tor Maranbam, 


209—Baryue lost on Scatterie Island, erew and passengers saved by the Mary, Townsend, and 
janded at Quebec. 





173—Thomas and Mary—in last No.—Lost in the ice, master and crew took to boat with one day's 
provisions, and a bag of bread on which they subsisted for ten days, when they were picked 
up by the Swift, Costello, and landed at St. John’s, Newfoundland. 

176—Uruguay—Crew in three boats made for I. Mary, C. Verds, on the third day were picked up 


by the brig Benin, bound to Africa, transferred to H.M.S. Rapid and landed at Plymouth; 
crew and captain lost everything. 
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VESSELS’ NAMES. BELONG TO, | MASTERS. | FBOM. 






















































































WHEN 

| 
Ann Bell 211) Coals Brig Essa Shipway Aug. 21,cs 
Aquatic Hull Corlyon Hamburg Heigoland |[Aug. 20, cs 
Arao S Shields = |——————— ————_— ——_ | ————— abandoned |Aug. 20, cs 
Centenary Sunderiand |Douglas Sunderland |London off Dudgeon| Aug. 22, cs 
Clara 215) Sunderland |————-— ———_—_ —= Aug. 
Cybele Scarboro’ j;Harrison Newcastle off Dudgeon | Aug. 22, cs 
Eveline Maryport pesos —_—_—__- ——— 
Experiment —_—————- Scantlebry Fowey Aug. 20, cs 
Felix ———— Lead ; Warkworth |London at Sea cs 
Friendship 220|Exeter ‘Kerswell Hull Portishead | Aug. 20, cs 
Henry Stockton Ruddock Stockton Filey Aug, 19, cs 
Hoye London | a eee 
Industry —_—_—— :_Mc Dermot ——————_ | —_—_—_——|Country HL |July 16, cs 
Lancer Sunderland ————— St John NBjStockton abandoned {Aug. cs 
Lark 22: — Dublin St. Bee’s Hd./Aug. 27, cs 
Leith Davey —————_——_ at Sea Aug. 20, cs 
London Wright |Whitby Portsmouth foundered jAug. 7, cs 
Mary Hurst Dublin ————" 'S8t. Bee's Hd.) Aug. 21, cs 
Mary Grieves run foul of foundered = {July cs 
New Eagle Atkinson |——————_- foundered |Aug. 20, cs 
Patriot James — ——_—__———|July 4, cs 
Regina ‘M’ William:————— Whalizoe Aug. 20, cs 
Reward ——_— —— Antony Plymouth (Swansea Seven StonesJuly 23, cs 
Samuel and Sarah = (8, Shields Scotland |————-—— Brown Bank!Aug. 
Sapphire 235) Newcastle [Hall —_———_|(Quebec C. North May I8, cs 
Sovereign Roope ‘Lowestoft {Goole at Sea Aug. 20, cs 
Vanguard Whitby \Rose Whitby St. Paul’s I. |May 18, cs 
William Dobson Seaham London (Smith's knll,Aug. 20, cs 
Wreath 239 Glasgow | —_ Aug. cs 


at Orlognnesa 





| 


214— Abandoned by Master and crew, who were taken on board the Kingston by Sea of Shore- 


ham. Also Master and crew of Cybele in a sinking state, taken off by brig Elizabeth 
and Sarah, both landed at Margate. 
215—Foundered off the Leman Sand. 


217—Foundered at Sea on 24th of June. Crew and 150 passengers (suppose) Emigrants taken to 
Quebec by the Stadacorca. 


218—Sprung a leak and foundered off the island. 


219—Sprung a leak at Sea and crew landed Aug. 23rd at North Shields from the Venus from off 
Flamboro Head. 


222—Wreck seen in 46° and 30° on 9th of July by Ben Lomond. 
224— Waterlogged in lat. 47° N., long. 49° W,, crew brought home by Eliza Janet. 


sal ea by French schooner Creole, M. Paumier, and landed by a pilot-boat at the 
umber, 


231—Sprung a leak and foundered off C. Penaz. 
234—Crpw landed at Great Yarmouth, Aug, 23rd. 
236—Foundered in the night 20’ E.S.E. of Leman light-vessel, being leaky, crew promptly taken 


from her by the Sisters, Rose, of Ramsgate, and landed from the Good Intent, Wright, at 
Lowestoft. 


239—Brig Acorn of Stockton, spoken with her crew on board at Archangel, Norway. 


HurgRIcANES OF 1845. 


Tnx following notices have been published of the occurrence of hurricanes 
this year. : 

On the 26th of February, the French Government brig, Calibri, foundered 
in a gale during the night, and all on board, with the exception of 7 men, 
perished; among these the commander, Captain Orcel. 

The town of Holmstadt, in Norway, on the 21st of July, was visited by a 
tremendous hurricane, by which 20 buildings were thrown down, a number of 
trees torn up by the roots, and several persons wounded. The sea retired 
in an unusual manner from the coast, and returned in a few minutes with 
great violence. The waters of the Nisa rosc all of a sudden 4 feet above 
their usual height, and then at once subsided. A similar phenomenon was 
witnessed on the coast at the time of the earthquake at Lisbon, in 1775, and 
of that at Messina in 1783. The state of the weather in England on that 
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day was calin and foggy,—a dull November’s day. A storm occurred at Ber- 
muda on 20th and 21st March last. 

The Weather.—Whilst our last winter was very severe, almost of Arctic 
character, (the thermometer having been 40° below the freezing point,) in 
Iceland, on the Arctic circle, there was scarcely any winter, and the entire 
year very fine, as also the present summer, which, with us, has been the con- 
trary: last month, for an extent of three miles, near Bangor, the ground was 
eovered with snow three inches deep. 








Tur YACHTING CRUIZE FRroM HARWICH To Cork. 
(Continued from p. 368.) 


Well, what Yacht Clubs have we on the eastern coast—one, two, or three ? 
Mashallah! as the Turks say, wonderful is the fact; the “ Royal Eastern.” 
now ten ycars old, still lives quietly enough at Edinburgh and Leith ; the 
“ Royal Yorkshire Yacht Club” has not yet sprung into existence at Hull ; 
but further south it is gratifying to find that, with a growing strength and 
spirit, (worthy of the soil that bore a NELson) our seaward counties have 
joined hand iu hand and ensured the success of the yet young but emphati- 
cally ‘‘ true-blue ” 


RovaL Harwicw YacutT Cuvus. 


Patron.—Her Most Gracious Majesty Adelaide the Queen Dowager. 

Commodore, Captain J. N. Gladstone, &.N., M.p.— Vice Commodore, John 
Marvyon Wilson, Esq., Sabrina yacht.—Rear-Commodore, William Knight, 
Vsq.. R.W.Y.C.—Honorary Secretary, W. J. Miall, Esq., Lloyd’s Agent at 
Hirv ich.— Treasurer—E. Chapman, Esq. 

Salutes.—The salute to the Rear-Commodore is seven guns; to the Vice- 
Commodore, eight guns ; to the Commodore, nine guns G eleven if conve- 
nient.) ‘The Return Salute is six guns to any yacht not bearing a flag. For 
all further salutes ride the regulations of the Royal Navy. 

Signals.—Captain Marryat’s Code, edition 1844, has been adopted by the 
Royal Harwich Yacht Club. To make a yacht’s number, hoist the Union 
Jack between Numcrals, according to the subjoined list. Thus Union Jack 
between 7 and 6 indicates Sabrina. Should the Union Jack not be at band, 
use the Club Jack or Club Burgee instead. 

When a yacht speaks the Club House, she must hoist the Union Jack over 
Telegraph Flag (tricolor.) Tospeak the Committee Vessel, at Regattas, &c., 
hoist Blue Peter over Telegraph Flag. To speak the whole fleet, hoist Blue 
Peter over Union Jack. The Cypher Flag (0) when hoisted alone signifies 
‘* Disregard motions of Senior Officer but attend to his signals.” The Ren- 
dezvous Flag (chequered) hoisted alone becomes the Preparative Flag and is 
hauled down or dipped at the exact moment any given maneeuvre, &c., is to 
be commenced. 

The Navy demand to show numbers is Union Jack above a Pendant quar- 
tered red and white. 

Distinguishing Colors.—By Admiralty Warrant, the Royal Harwich Yacht 
Club are entitled to wear the Blue Ensign of the Royal Navy with a Lion, 
Rampant (07) in the field thereof. And also a triangular Blue Burgee with 
the same device, to which device the Rear-Commodore’s Flag (swallow-tail) 
has no addition ; but the Vice-Commodore’s contains a crown also, and the 
Commodore's Flag two crowns above the Lion Rampant. The Club-jack is 
a square blue flag with a Lion Rampant. 
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Priviliges.—Permission to visit free of Port charges, the ports of Hamburg, 
Bremen, Lubec and Frankfort on the Maine; Portugal, Spain, France, Bel- 
gium, Holland, Denmark, Norway, Sweden, Prussia, &c. Liberty in England 
to make fast to the Admiralty and Coast Guard Buoys. ‘There are other 
privileges which we have not space to enumerate. 

Copies of the following list have been, this moath, forwarded to the proper 
authorities in Foreign ports. 


Signals. Vessels. Tons, Owners. Ports. 

O—O Admiralty Yacht ec — Earl of Haddington London 
O—1 Agnes ec 5S. Billingsly Harwich 
0O—3 Albatross c 8 J. M. Clarke Ipswich 
0O—5 Alpha y — R. Nalborough Harwich 
0O—7 Ariel c 6 W. Moore Woodbridge 
I1—1 Belvidere c 25 Lord A. Paget m.p. London 
1—6 Chance e 5 J. Horn Ipswich 
1—8 Crisis ec 6 Thomas Nunn Harwich 
1—9 Crusader e 16 H. Ilyde London 
2—0 Curlew ec 18 A. Cobbold Ipswich 
2—3 Elise y 74J. Hely Ipswich 
2—6 Exquisite e 15 J. Wilkinson London 
2—8 Fairy c 6 Robert Reeve Woodbridge 
3—O Ferret ec 11 W. Walford Portsmouth 
3—2 Flower of Yarrow ce 183 Marq. Conyngham Southton 
3—5 Foam c 7 E. W. Roberts London 
3—7 Garland e 6 E. Chapman Harwich 
3—9 Gauntlet c 59 A. Fountaine Portsmouth 
5—0O Lady Louisa : ec 12 J.G. Moon London 
6—O Pearl c 130 Marg. of Anglesey Southton 
6—2 Phantom (a) c 20 A. QO. Wilkinson London 
6—3 Phantom (d) c 10 J. W. Fradgeley London 
6—5 Prima Donna ec 26 J. Harvey Colchester 
7—0 Rival (a) c 6 S. Stock Woodbridge 
7—1 Rival (4) c 10 J. E. Parkinson London 
7—2 Rowena e 6 J. Cardinall Harwich 
7—3 Royal Adelaide ec 5 W.J. Miall Harwich 
7—6 Sabrina (flag-yacht) c 36 J. M. Wilson London 
7—7 Saucy Jack e 33 J. Machin London 
7—8 Sea Flower c 33 T. M. Gibson, m.p. Southton 
8—l Star e 5 H. Lawrence Ipswich 
8—3 Svlph e — L. Cottingham Harwich 
8—5 Symmetry e¢ 7 C. Tovell Harwich 
8—6 Syren c 6 B. Gall Woodbridge 
9—O Transit ¢ 23 J. H.R. Knight London 
9—3 Trinity Yacht ce — Sir H. Pelly, Bart. London 
9—6 Tniton ec 22 J.S. Christian London 
9—8 Victorine ce 18 H.G. Lord London 


From Landguard Fort (Suffolk side of the harbour) the Royal Harwich 
Yacht Club-house bears N.W. and by W., by Compass.—The Club-house 
is open daily for the reception of members throughout the ycar, commands a 
splendid sea-view, is well supplied with Newspapers and periodicals, and the 
members have decided on forming a large library and collecting together 
models of shipping, &c., for which objects numerous donations have already 
been made by different individuals of this rising association of yachtmen. 
N.B.—The Annual Harwich Regatta is held in the month of July, before 
the yachts proceed to Cowes and Plymouth for the August Regattas. 

In the Supplement to the above list, now in preparation, each yacht will make 
her number by hoisting the Union Jack be/ow one or two numerals. In the 
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present list the Union Jack is placed between numerals. When the Union Jack 
appears above numerals it indicates an English man-of-war according to the 
list in Marryat’s Code. We may here mention that es Captain Marryat has in 
no case made the Cypher Flag an zppermost flag (which he might have done 
with advantage, rav to indicate Foreign men-ol-war instead of preceding their 
numhers by ‘36'') the Rear Commodore of the Harwich Club has prepared for 
the club a private chapter of manceuvres, evolutions, &c., &e., not to be found 
in Marryat, indicating these signals by nsing the Cypher flag uppermost, thus 
00, 01, 02, 03, 04, 05, 06, 07, 08, 09,010, O11, &c., &c. The three Pendants 
and Rendezvous and Vocabulary Flags, Blue Peter, Jack. and Cypher Flag 
are also thrown into combination to indicate Divisions, Sub-divisions, Repeating 
Yachts, &c., when the Royal Harwich Yacht Club have their ‘“‘held-days.’’ 





Free at Ecriro.—The Malta mail brings us accounts ofa fire having broken 
out at Egripo, the ancient Chalcis, on the night of the 11th of August, which, 
but for the prompt and valuable assistance of Commander Graves, of the 
British Navy, and the officers and crew of H. M. ship Beacon, on surveying 
service at Egripo, would most probably have destroyed the whole of the 
houses within the fortress. The flames first manifested themsclves in the 
house of the prison jailor, unknown to the unfortunate inmates, until the 
moment they were roused to flee for the salvation of their lives, resigning to 
the devouring element their stock of worldly effects. Nothing could exceed 
the promptitude with which the British tars (proverbial for their alacrity in 
succouring the distressed) repaired to the spot ; the decision manifested by 
Captain Graves in ordering the pulling down of the contiguous wooden fabric, 
and the steadiness and orderly manner in which his commands were obeyed 
by the officers, seamen, and marines landed for the purpose, and but for whose 
exertions we should perhaps have to record the destruction of the entire 
town. Nor is it the first occasion they have rendered a similar service, for, 
though some years have passed, we pertectly remember recording their exer- 
tions, with a like success, at the Piraeus, when they received the thanks of 
the Greek government, as they have on this occasion from the military authori- 
tics of the place. 


The Agents of Messrs. Rundell and Bridge, of London, are sailing a brig of 
150 tons, on the lake Chiquito in Peru, at an clevation of 18,000 feet above 
the sca level. This lake is 248 milcs long, and 150 broad, and hitherto ur- 
fathomed in some parts. 








Prrates.—<A correspondent writes under date of 20th August, that three 
pa boats having appeared in the neighbourhood of Eubeea, the Greek 

overnment had applied to the Ministers of the allicd Powers for assistance, 
aud a French and an Australian steamer had sailed in pursuit of them. 





Cartan Roxsy Master of the Chance has been presented with an elegant 
piece of plate, the gift of Mr. Ahlers, jun. of Amsterdam, owner of the Dutch 
ship Hendrick, wrecked a short time ago on St. Paul rocks in the Atlantic, 
for his gallant conduct in rescuing a portion of that ship's crew from des- 
truction. 


~w 








Tne Mercuant SeEAMeEN’s CrimpaGe Bitt.—Azn Act for the Pro- 
tection of Seamen entering on board Merchant Ships. 
The Boa of Trade may license Persons to procure Seamen for Merchant 
rd Ships. 
Wueregas the seamen of this kingdom have been for several years past sub- 
jected to grievous impositions, and great injustice by certain persons, who 
undertake to procure seamen to enter on board merchant ships, who have no 
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interest in the said ships : and whereas it is required that further protection 
should be afforded to seamen against the saaon such persons: be it enacted 
by the Queen’s most excellent Majesty, by and with the advice and consent 
of the Lords spiritual and temporal, and Commons, in this present parliament 
assembled, and by the authority ofthe same, that from and after the first day 
of September next, the Lords of the Committee of her Majesty's Privy 
Council appointed for trade and foreign plantations shall be and they are 
hereby empowered to license such persons as they may deem to be requisite 
and fit, and who may be desirous to take out such licenses, to hire, engage, 
supply, or provide seamen to be entered on board merchant ships ; and eve 
such ee shall be granted for such period, upon such terms and upon els 
security being given, and shall be revocable upon such conditions, as the 
Lords of the said Committee may at any time or times appoint. 


Manner of granting and revoking License. 


II. And be it enacted, that every such license shall be granted, and every 
revocation thereof shall be made, by minute or resolution of the lords of the 
said committee, and a copy of any such minute or resolution, certified and 
signed by one of the secretaries or assistant secretaries of the said committee, 
shall be received as evidence of such license or revocation, without further 
proof thereof. 


Persons not duly Licensed, &c. 


III. And be it enacted, that no person not licensed as aforesaid, or not 
being the owner, part owner, master, or person in charge of a merchant ship, 
or the ship’s husband, shall hire, engage, supply, or provide a seaman to be 
entered on board any merchant ship ; and no person, whether licensed or not, 
other than the owner, part owner, master, or person in charge of a merchant 
ship, or the ship’s husband, shall demand or obtain the register ticket of any 
seaman for the purpose or under the pretence of engaging him on board of 
any merchant ship. 


Seamen hired contrary to the Act. 


IV. And be it enacted, that no owner, part owner, master, or person in 
charge of any merchant ship, or ship’s husband, shall knowingly receive or 
accept to be entered on board the said ship any seaman who has been hired, 
engaged, supplied, or provided to be entered on board the said ship any sea- 
man who has been hired, engaged, supplied, or provided to be entered on 
board thereof contrary to the provisions of this act. 


Penalties. 


V. And be it enacted, that every person guilty of any of the offences above 
described shall forfeit and pay for each and every scaman hired, engaged, 
supplied, or provided to be entered on board, and for every register ticket 
demanded or obtained contrary to the provisions of this act, or for every sea- 
man knowingly received or accepted to be entered on board contrary to the 
provisions of this act, any sum of money not exceeding twenty pounds upon 
conviction thereof for each offence, although several seamen may be included 
in the same contract, or several tickets may be obtained or several seamen 
may be received or permitted to remain at the same time. 


Unlicensed Persons. 


VI. And be it enacted, that it shall be unlawful for any person to employ 
any unlicensed person or persons for the purpose of engaging or providing 
seamen to be entered on board merchant ships ; and that any licensed person 
knowingly employing any unlicensed person for the purposes aforesaid shall 
forfeit and pay a sum not exceeding twenty pounds, and, in addition thereto, 
shall forfeit and lose his license. 

ENLARGED SERIES.—NO. 10,—voL. FoR 1845, 4B 
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Advanced Notices. > 
VII. And be it enacted, that the owner, part owner, master, or person in 
charge of any merchant ship, or ship’s husband, shall not pay or advance, nor 
give any note in writing or otherwise in the nature of and purporting to be 
an advance note for any part of the wages of any seaman hired, engaged, sup- 
plicd, or provided to be entered on board the said ship until six hours after 
the ship’s articles have been duly signed by the said seaman on board the said 
ship, and by the master or owner of the said ship, and then only to the said 
seaman himself, unless such wages or advance of wages be paid in money, in 
which case the payment may be made to the said seaman himself, at any 
period most convenient after the signing of the said ship’s articles as aforesaid; 
and all payment of wages contrary to the. provisions of this act, shall be and 
are hereby declared to be null and void, and the amount thereof shall be re- 
coverable by the said seaman as if they had not been paid or advanced. 


7 (To be continued.) 





Tne ExrrrimENntTaL Squapron.—Rear- Adm. Hyde Parker has resigned 
the command of the Squadron, which has been assumed, until further ar- 
rangements, by Adm. Sir H. Pigot, who transferred his flag to the Sét. Vin- 
cent, 120, and was saluted by the fleet with the usual honours. Adm. 
Parker has come on shore invalided, having been suffering from a_ severe 
attack of gout during the greater part of the cruize. Rear-Admiral Sir 
S. Pym, K.C.B., will assume the command in chief, and conduct the further 
experimental trial sailings. 

Covr.—Last week a boat was lowered by the Rattler, steam-sloop, con- 
tuining bags of letters for the Squadron. A sea, however, caught her and 
swamped her immediately on reaching the water, when the bags and crew 
were instantly engulfed; the bags were lost, and so would have been the 
crew but for the gallant assistance of Capt. Sir B. Walker, of the Queen, 
who, with Capts. Codrington and Locke, was near the spot, at the time in 
his gig, and saved them from pcerishing. This is the second time Sir Bald- 
win has been the means, under Providence, of saving men of the Squadron 
since it left Spithead. 


PNA AR ANA RRAAADRA AN A RRA ARAN Amr ren een, 


BoTTLe Papers. 
_ (Wo.19b.) 
' The following was found at the west end of Madcira where it was taken 
out of a bottle on the 10th of August 1845, and handed to me by the boat- 
men who found it. (Signed) G. Stoppart, 
H. BM. Consul. 
“ On board the brig Crusader, Capt. Loobalestrier, May 12, 1815, left the 
West India Docks April 29th and bound to Honduras. This is to certify 
that we are in lat. 39° 38’ N., long. 14° 51’ W., all in good health, aftef 
having experienced very severe weather across the Bay of Biscay.” | 
[This is an interesting case, shewing a southerly drift in conformity with 
another in the track of which it ph 


(No. 95a.) ste ot 

A bottle containing a letter was picked up at the Caicos on the 28rd of 
June, and the letter forwarded to this office from Mr. Nathaniel Butterfield. 
It was written on board the ship Ruby, T. D. Allen, Commander, and pat 
overboard Ist, of May, 18-45, in lat. 16° 48’ long. 64° 4’ on his voyage from 
London, bound to Falmouth, Jamaica, having left Gravesend on the 19th of 
March. This will show the great rapidits and strength of the current, the 
bottle being found 54 days after date, it must have drifted at the rate of 10 
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miles per 24 hours, even if it came as direct as possible, and found immedi- 
ately on its reaching the Caicos. 
{The course of this bottle, which we may call 95a is N. 56° W., distance 
miles. ] 





(No. 53a.) Harwich, August 5th, 1845. . 
S1z.—The enclosed was given to mem Norway. It was picked up on the 
Island of Outsire near Stavenger, in Norway (or Udsire) on the 21st October 
last year. It was taken to the British Consul and others who would not 
trouble themselvcs about it. I believe the Udsire lics in about 59° 20’ N. 
latitude. ae Iam, &c., | 

BO tae a Jonn F. Groom. , 

“Ship Normandie of New York and for New York 21 days from Newcastle 

England. All well on board. ALFRED P. Spaupina, Commander. 
“Dei Gratia” 

Lat. obs. 57° 05’ N., long. chron. 83° 12’ W. long. © & © 33° 05’ W., 
long p.R. 34° 00’ W., bar. 29°9, air 47°, water 48°, light N.W. airs. Sunday 
14th of January, 1844, Deo Volente. . 

Strong breezes have prevailed but not heavy gales, 

Hold fast on thyself! What though perils assail, 

Aad thou stand alone in the pitiless gale, 

Thou art Lord of one soul, thou art King of one realm 
Which no strong arm can conquer, no wave overwhelm, 
That shall last and grow brighter as nations decay, | 
That shall flourish, still young when the stars fade away, 
If true to thyself—thou thyself dost control— 

Oh, there is no empire so great as the Soul. 

When bound west in winter time you must adopt as a motto that which 
is adopted on other occasions when great persevcrance is necded “ Aut 
Cesar Aut Nullus.” 

Now sunk the sun from his zrial height 
As over the shaded billows marked the night. 6. p.m. 

Whoever finds this will please forward it to Commander Becher, R.¥. 
Editor of the Nautical Magazine, London, or Andrew Livingstone, Liverpool, 
for the purpose of ascertaining the currents of the Occan. 

Done on board ship Normandie, 14th of January, 1844. And in the 68th 
year of the Republic of the United States of America. 

God Save the Republic, Amen. 

[The foregoing unique production we have preserved for the writer's 
satisfaction, of whom we may say poeta nascitur non fit.) / 

The direction which the bottle has taken coincides with Nos. 39, 53, and 
88, and is about N. 85° E. 1300 miles. 





(No. 3b.) 
The following has been received from Mr. Fargher, editor of the 3fona's 
Herald, respecting the missing packet-ship England :— 
Douglas, Isle of Man, Sept. 18th, 1845. 
“Siz,—A bottle was picked up on ‘Tuesday evening last, about tour miles 
south-cast of Douglas Head, by the fishing lueger Kite, Morrison, containing 
a piece of paper, on which was written in pencil—Packet-ship England, trom 
Liverpool, December 11, 1844, *Long. 98° 7’, lat. 45° 10’ (Reverse) lost 
quartcr-boats ; 10 feet water in the hold. No vessel in sight.” 
The paper and bottle are both in my possession. 
Ian, &c., : 
R. FarGuHer. 
[We are inclined to think that the longitude is 8°, as the vesscl only left 


® There must be an error in this, 
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Liverpool on the 1st December and the paper is dated 11th. It confirms 
the suspicion that the unfortunate England foundered with all on board. 
In p. 272 we noticed her absence. } ; 3 





anw 
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City of Dublin Steam Packet Company's Office, 
Liverpool, June 18th, 1845. 


Sre.—I beg to inform you that one of this Company’s Steam-vesscls (the 
Queen Victoria) on her passage from Dublin to this port, on the 24th May, 
struck on a rock not laid down in any chart. The vessel was passing between 
the Coal Rock, and Harry Furlong’s Rock off the Anglesea Coast. I have 
already farnished Lieut. Lord with some of the particulars for your informa- 
tion, but I have now others to add, and think it better to address yourself. 
I have got the Queen Victoria in the graving dock and from the injury she 
received there can be no doubt she struck on a rock. Her Captain (an expe- 
rienced coaster) took the bearings of the Skerries and Perch, on the Furlong 
rocks, the former W.b.N. 4 N., the latter S.b.E., the West Mouse Fock open 
of Carmel Point. As the vessel did not stop, and the bearings were not 
taken till she was over it, they may not be quite correct, as may be inferred 
from what I am going to state of another instance of a vesscl striking there. 
On naming the subject to a Builder in Liverpool, he told me of a vessel 
having struck in the same place about ten or twelve years ago, the vesscl a 
brig called the Shepherdess, Turner Commander. I wrote to him, and have 
just received his reply, which agrees with the account given by the Captain 
of Queen Victoria, except a little difference in the bearings, but there cau 
be no doubt of a rock being in that locality which is not laid down. Captain 
Turner gives the bearings of the Skerries N.W.b.W., the West Mouse clear 
of Carmei Point a handspike’s length. The rock had only 8} feet water on 
it, while under this vessel's bow and stern were 12 fathoms, 20 feet springs. 
She stopped on the rock, consequently the above account may be depended 
on. Capt. T. further states that he reported the above to the Harbour- 
Master and Underwriters here, but no notice was taken of it, and as in this 
case every body concluded it must have been the Coal Rock. 

I beg to state that should you send a vessel to find this rock, T shall be 
happy to allow Capt. Brown of the Queen Victoria to go in her, and give his 
assistance in finding it, but it strikes me they will have to sweep for it as 
it appears to be a mere point. 

I am Sir, &c, | 

To Capt. Beaufurt, R.N. D. R. Sarsricxp, 8.2. 

soon as we had laid down the bearings of the Queen Victoria, we had 
no doubt that the rock she struck on was not on the chart, but at the same 
time docs exist. As Com. Robinson in the Shearwater, is directed to scarch 
for it by sweeping, we shall give his account of it in our next number, 
cautioning vessels to keep outside the Skerries until its position is finally 
determined.— Ep. N.M.] 





Loss or THE Corrsca Pacxrt.—We insert the following extract from 
an account of the recent loss of this vessel, as a caution to seamen pot 
having yet had an opportunity of examining it.— Eb. 

“The position of the danger on which the Coringa Packet was wrecked 1s 
as follows :—Lat. 16° 52' 30” S., long. by the means of 20 lunar observations 
149° 55’ 45” E., the chronometer showing a longitude of 149° 55’ E., varla- 
tion of the compass 9° E.; rise of tide at springs 5 feet; the island about 10 
feet above the level of the sca, surrounded by a reef dry in some places at 
low water, the wreck of the vessel bearing N.E. by half a mile; and the 
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whole of this danger does not exceed 4} miles in circumference. Another 
small island we observed to the S.W. about four miles, and apparently a safe 

assage between the two, although the charts show a clear navigation from 
Tregose’s Island to the coast of New Holland in a N.W. direction. It is 
my opinion that other dangers exist, for on the third night after leaving the 
island in the boats I am certain we passcd im the vicinity of other dangers, 
although we saw nothing at daylight.” 





EOIN Net, 


New Books. 


Tus Disratrcnes ann Letrers or Vice AnMIgaL Lorp Viscount NeExson, 


with Notes by Sir Nicholas Harris Nicolus, G.C.M.G. Third Volume, 
January 1798 to August 1799. 


Sir Harris Nicolas truly says in his prefaee that “although the letters in 
the prescnt volume relate only to about one year and eight months (namely 
from the Ist of January 1798 to the 31st of August 1799) they illustrate, 

rhaps, the most important as well as the most interesting evcnts of Nelson's 

ife,—the first of his brilliant victories, and che ouly transactions in his pro- 
fessional career to which blame has ever been attached” It would take us 
beyond our limits to enter the lists of controversy in reference to the unhappy 
execution of Caraccioli in the Bay of Naples; rather would we allude to the 
brilliant successes of Nelson which signalized this eventful period of his lite. 


We would therefore commend this important volume to our readers, and in © 


deciding for themselves on the foregoing question would have them first de- 
cide whether Lord Nelson was to be blamed or not in suspending the Armis- 
tice which in his absence had been agreed on by Captain Foote. bod 


On tre EstaapnisHMENT OF NAVIGATION INSTITUTIONS AT THE OvuTPorTs. 


= ‘a 


By James A. Sharp.—London: R. B. Bate, 21, Poultry, and 23, Royal ° 


Exchange, Chart Publisher of the Admiralty, 1845. 


In the sbape ofa Ictter to the Right Hon. Viscount Sandon, M.P., Mr. 
Sharp has discussed the important subject of the Examination of the Com- 
manders of Merchant Ships, and taken to his assistance the recent evidence 
before the House of Commons on this subject. For our own parts we have 
never doubted the propricty of giving the preference to aman whom we know 


can navigate his ship, rather than to one of whom we had any doubts on the | 


subject; and although the late Mr. Soames declared in our hearing (in the 
Committee-room of the House of Commons,) that in twenty hours he could 
give aman sufficient knowledge of Navigation to take a ship anywhere, in 
spite of his authority we were of our own opinion still, and preferred a train- 
ing of 24 weeks to 24 hours, which last stock of learning would just about 
enable him to lose her. But what of that, what if she is lost, Mr. Soames 
would have bcen no loser, no one was more careful in these matters. Insurance 
screened him, and this was always an easy way of bringing a voyage to an end 
and perhaps the most satisfactory one also! certainly the least troublesome! 
There is much to be done here; we have more than once endeavoured to 
separate the tares from the wheat, the evil from the good in cases of insurance 
and we hope yet to see it donc. Mr. Sharp says why not have a Coroner's 


Inquest on lives lost by wreck, and we say why not also? This is so inti- © 


mately connected with the whole subject of mercantile maritime affairs that 
the efficiency of Commanders in Navigation is but alink in the chain. This 
link however is likcly to be supplied, and the Schoolmaster should be referred 
to, and we are glad to find that he will be. There are many subjects in this 
pamphlet which our space will pot now enable us to allude to, but we ey 


do so hereafter, and in the mcan time we recommend our readers to loo 
attentively into Mr. Sharp's letter. 
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New CaHartTs. 
Published by the Admiralty, and Sold by"R. B. Bate, 21, Poultry. 


Bonacca Isuann, by Lieut. 7. Smith, 1840, Price 2s. : 
Pe on THE West Coast or Itaty, by Capt. W.H. Smyth, 1843, 
ice 28. 
Cacueo River, by Lieut. Arlett, 1834, Price 2s. 
Miramicu Bar anv River, Sheet IL, by Captain Bayfield, Price 20. 
AraFura Sea, corrected tv 1843, by Capt. O. Stanley, Price 2s. 
Fiver Bar, by Capt. Washington, 1844, Price 6d. 


fe ear: 
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Amazon, 26, Capt. Stopford, 12th August, at Malta; Acheron, Lieut. 
Com. Aplin, 12th August, at Marseilles; Alligator, Mas. Com. Aplin, 9th 
June, arr, at Singapore from Penang. 

Calliope, 26, Capt. E. Stanley, 19th August, left Plymouth for New Zea- 
land; Crocodile, 15th August, left Sheerness for Cork ; Cleopatra, 26, Capt. 
Wyvill, 3rd June, arr. at Simon’s Bay from Saldana Bay; Conaway, 26, 
Capt. Kelly, 7th June, left Mauritius for Madagascar; Collingwood, 80, at 
Callao, 5th April; Cruzzer, 16, Com. Fanshawe, 3rd June, arr. at Singapore 
from Malacca ; Cormorant, st. v., 28th June, arr. at Callao from Lima. 

Devastation, st. v.. 12th August, at Constantinople ; Driver, Com. Hayes, 
14th April, arr. at Hong Kong from Singapore. Exspiegle, 12, Com. Thomp- 
son, 11th June arr. at Cape on her way to long Kong. 

Fantome, 16, Com. Sir F. Nicholson, 12th August, at Gibraltar. Foz, 
Capt. Sir H. Blackwood, 3rd July, left Madras for Trincomalee ; . Fésguard, 
42, Capt. Duntze, 5th April, at Callao. 

Grecian, 16, Com. Montgomery, 6th June, arr. at Rio from Pernambuco, 
26th remained. Hecla, Com. Duffil, Ist Aug., arr. at Multa from Pirwus ; 
Heroine, 6, commissioned at Plymouth, September 3, by Com. C. Edmunds, 

Tris, 26, Capt. R. Mundy, 21st April, arr. at Amoy from Hong Kong; 
Lneonstant, 36, Capt. Freemantle, 24th August, Ieft Smyrna for. Corfu; 
Kingfisher, 30th August, commissioned at Portsmouth, by Com C, F. 
Brown. 4 

Modeste, 18, Com. Baillie, 20th June, arr. at Callao from Arica. Northk 
Star, 26, Capt. Sir E. Home, 9th May, arr. at New Zealand. Orestes, 18, 
Com. Cannon, 12th August, at Corfu; Osprey, 12, Com. Patten, 11th May, 
left Singapore for China. | 

President, 50, commissioned 16th August, by Capt. W. P. Stanley, at 
Portsmouth for flag of Rear Adm. Dacres. Racer, 18, Com. Peel, 7th 
June, left Rio for Monte Video. Snake, 10, Com. Devercux, 10th August, 
left Malta for England; Siren, 16, Com. Edgell, 7th August, arr. at Malta 
from England ; Spartan, 1st September, paid off at Plymouth. 

Tyne, 26, Capt. Glasscock, 12th August, at Pirreus; Thunderbolt, Com. 
Broke, 23rd May, arr. at Mauritius from Cape, 7th June sailed for Mada- 

ar. = Warspite, 50, Capt. Wallis, 12th August, at Beyrout; Wolfe, 18, 
vom. Clifford, 3rd June, arr. at Singapore from Penang. 

Portsmoutu.—In Port— Victory, President, Ercellent, Apollo, King fisher, 
one and silt ao Harbour— Athol, at Spithead. 

EvoNPoRT.—In Harbour—Caledonia, Dari erot Con- 
fiance, and Bloodhound. Rear crerney SOC 

Suserness.—In Harbour— Dwarf, Raven, and African. 
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PromMorions AND APPOINTMENTS. 
(From the Naval and Military Gazette.) 


PROMOTIONS. 


Carrain—A. Lowe. 

Comumanners—R. Mcorman,® F. P. 
Egerton, and I. de T. Prevost for his 
gallantry in the capture of a pirate slaver 
on the cvast of Atrica, 

Lievrenants—W. C. Marshall, A. 
M’Naghton, O. Bentall, S.H Picard, G. 
K. E. Wright, W. A. R. Lee, W G. 
Mansfield, W. N. L. Lockyer, F. A. 
Boyce, W. H, Payne. 

Surceon—S, M. Webb. 


APPOINTMENTS. 


Carptatns—P. J. Blake (1841) to Juno 
—D. Pring (1814) to Imaun, 

Commanpers—C, F. Brown (1841) to 
King fisher—C, Edimous (1841) to Hero- 
ine—J. M. Mottley (18143) to President 
—F. P. Egerton (1845) to Hazard, 

Liecrenants—G, H. Wood (1841) 
to study at Naval College—H.G. Morna 
(1837) to Juno—H. Stewart (1849) to 
Apollo—G. K, E. Wright, C. Rainer, 
W. G. Mansfield, and W.N. Lockyer 
to Penelope—W.G. Deane (1843), W. 
E. Shaw, and J. Cawley to Vindictive— 
M.B Cockratt (18144) to Excellent—E. 
P. B Von Dunnop (1838) and F. Marten 
(1844), W. A. Jamieson, and Hon. T. 
Pakenham to President—L. B. Mackin- 
non (1812), W. H. Payne (1845) to 
Herome—W.J.R. Card to Kingfisher 
—S.H. Picard, snd O. Bentall to Agin- 
court—E, W. Turnour to Juno—W. P. 
Newenham to be Agent in Mail Packet. 

Masrers—P. Looney to Juno—J. G. 
ss Thain to King /fisher—T. Driver to 

ee. 

Mares—C. J. Didham to Vindictive— 
G C. Lloyd, S. Skipwith, S. Henderson 
and T. B. Hannam to Excellent—W. H. 
Connolly to President—J. B. P. Field to 
Seuflower. 


Seconp Masters—O A. Winstanley 
to Avon—W. C. Pavne to President—S. 
Spain to Heroine—T, T. Crout (act.) to 
T. Hogden to Cuckoo—J.G. Millet to 
Viclory. 

Minsarpmen—G. Lambert and H. M. 
Elliot to Victory—J. W. Vayghan to 
Melampus—A.D. Mercer to Canopus— 
F.G. Probyo to Hibernia—P. Darnell 
to Ercellent—Hon H. Best to Kingfisher 
C.H. Wise, F. Dashwood, T. Symonds, 
W. Gregory, and A. G. Fitzroy to Pre. 
sident—C. Balfour to Sunerb—A. Bath- 
arst to Rodney. 

Nava. Cavets—E. S. Colpoys, A. J. 
Tones, J. Hussey, Gilmore, C. Smith, 
W. Grant, C. Montague, and T, Bishop 
to President—F. Dowse to Sea dower. 

Masrers Asststants—C. Clements to 
Heroine—Burnett and Williams to Pre- 
sident 

Surgeons— R. McCormick to William 
and Mary vacht—J. W. Jobnston to 
Pestonjee Bomanjee—G. Doak to King- 
fisher—J. Walsh w Heroine—J, Allen to 
Juno. 

Assistant Surceons—J. Morgan to 
King fisher—J. Philip to Juno—G. R. 
Anderson to Dee— J. W. Roberts and J. 
Cockin to President—J. Rae to Meteor 
—J. Stirling to Avon. 

PAYMASTERS AND Pcrsers—J. M. 
Hope to the Packet Service at Dover— 

"'W. Thomas to Aingfisher—R. Kelland 
to Heroine—W. Basden to President—~ 
G. T. Plumbly to Juno. 

Clerk—J.C,. Paine to President—W., 
Wiseman to Sydenham—R. Curgenven 
to Dasher, 

Appointments—Lieut C, W. Pears to 
St. Albans Head, Lieut. W. Brooman to 
Danbar. 

Removals—Lieut. E- Hill to Thorney, 
Lieut. Oxford to Bridport, Lieut. Cur 
teis to Milk Cove, Lieut. J. Davidson to 
Cockbush. 





MARRIAGES AND DEATHS. 


FGarcisges. 


At St. Georges, Hanover Square, ! ith 
Sept , Capt. Woodgate, n.w., to Louisa 
Hay, daughter of the late M. Walker, 
Esq., 8.6. 

At Fishbourne, R. Leigh, Esq, to 
Georgiana Teresa, Caughter of Captain 
Read, 2.N. 


At Euston Square, Capt. F. W. Pley- 
dell Boaverie, a.n., to Madeline, daugh- 
ter of the late J. Alexander, Esq. 

At Valparaiso, April 5th, R. W. Cutts 
Esq. to Harriett, daughter of Lieut. G. 
Bunster, x.n. 

At Kilwarton, A. Carrie, Esq., to 
Dorethea, daughter of the late Admiral 
Sir M. Seymour, Bart. 
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At Cheltenham, D. A. Clarke, Esq. At Beyrout, Aug. 10, Mr. E. Chaffers, 
to Arabella, daughter of Capt. Sheridan. Master of H.M. Warspite. 
At Exeter, Commander S. Cuming 
Weaths. on the Retired List of 1816. 
At Devonport, Sept, 8, Mr. Tucker, 
Lately the Rev. D. Lloyd, chaplain of Paymaster and Parser. 
Greenwich Hoseital. 
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METEOROLOGICAL REGISTER. 
Kept at Croom’s Hill, Greenwich, by Mr. W. Rogerson, of the Royal Observatory. 
From the 2\st of August, to the 20th of September, 1845. 
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a es In the Shade. Quarter.|Strength 

5 : ‘9 a.m 3P.M. z aj q A.M P.M. [A.M./P. M. am 

=} | = & pe I | . . . . . . . e 

InDec In Dec.| o ojo oO 

21 'Th.: 2993 | 29°99 | 56164] 47/65 | W wiflas3 be be 
22 \F. | 3024 | 39-26 | 54.1 67 | 46{ 68 | BW] SW] 3 | 3 be be 
23 |S 30°19 | 3015 | 60 | 68; 49] 69 | SW | 5W | 2 | 4 be be 
24 ‘Su. 3003 | 30:07 | 57 | 67 | 52] GR | W wis 13 qber 1) be 
25 |M. | 30% | 30-02 | 60 | 6&8 | 49; 69 | 8 sw {413 be be 
96 |Tu., 30°91 | 20-96 | 51 | 69 | 52 70 Swi wi6é|4 qhe be 
o7 |W. 29:14 | 30:16 | 59 | 63} 49/63 NW | NW] 4 [4 be o 

28 |Th. 30°27 | 30:29 | 58 | 64 52] 66] N NE |6 | 5 gbe qbe 
29 |F. , 30°35, 3031 | 57 [67 48} OW] N | NE | 4 | 4 be b 
30 |S. 30°33 | 30°31 | 54 | G8 | 44] 70} N N 3 13 b b 

31 ‘Su. | 30°35 | 30°32 | 58 | 74!150/}76! NE} NE | 2 /2 be b 

1 (|M. . 30:32 | 3028 | 453 | 67/53 )69i NE | NE] 3 [2 od 2) be 
2/Tu. 30°22 | 30°20 | 59 | 61; 49163! NB | NE! 2 13 o be 
3/W. 3023 | 30:23 | 57 | 61 | 10152] NE | NE [4 | 4 re) ° 

4 |Th.: 30°24 | 30°22] 54 160,45!/63!] NE | NE [3 13 be 0 
5'F. 30:16 |] 30°15 |] 56159 | 45162] NE | NE | 5 | 4 qo ° 

6 \8. | 30°20 | 30:17 | 56/58 | 50] 60} NE] E 5 |4 qber 1) b 

7 \Su. | 30°15 | 30°15 | 56 | 64 | 43 | 65 NE E |4 1/3 b b 

8 iM. 30°16 | 30 14 | 54 | 66 | 43 | 67 I NE 2 {2 be b 

9 iTu. 30:11 | 30:07 | 52 | 70] 42472) Wi swik da b b 
10 W. 30:09 | 30°11 | 56 | 68 | 47} 69] NE | NE [2 [| 2 ° o 

lt [Th. 30:07 | 30:02 | 55 | 62153163] NE | NE [4 {2 0 0 

12 |F. . 29°97 | 30-01 | SR | 64 | 33165] NE | B 3/3 b b 
13 '9. «2995 | 20°90 | 54.1 66 | 46 | 68 : Se |2 |2 hef b 
14 ‘su. 29:64 | 238 159165154] 66] BWI swia {3 or 2) bep 3) 
15 (M. ! 29°39 | 29°49 | 51 | 51 | 45 | 54] E N 2 12 or (2 bep (3 
16 iT. | 29:72 | 2962156 ]56 44/60! SWI 8S 2 13 or 2) or (3) (4 
17 |W | 29°53 | 249 1 63} 63.49 [65] 8 SW 15 |5 gor (1) (2) qop (3) 
12 (Th. | 29°34 | 29°32 | 61 | 62. 54164; SW} SW | 8 16 | qbep (1) (2) abep (3) 
19 |F, | 29°72 | 2088 | 55 [60/48] or} Wilswiile |6 qbe ybe 

2/8 be or 4) 


20 (6. 29°99 





AvucusT 1845.—Mean height of the Barometer = 20892 inches; Mean temperature = 53-2 
dezrees; depth of rain fallen 3°23 inches. ‘ 


TO OUR FRIENDS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


We have been obliged to leave over several papers which we hoped to have 
seen in our present number. Lieut. Ryder’s account of the Experimental 
Squadron of Line of Battle Ships will, however, be followed by another from 
the St. Vincent in our November number, which we shall accompany with a 
lithographic drawing of the tracks of each vessel on the several days’ trial. 

The account of the Capture of a Pirate Slaver on the coast of Africa has 
been received, and will be given in our next; also remainder of Merchant 
Seamen's Crimpage Bill. 





HUNT, Printer, 3, New Church Street, Edgware Road. 
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Nores on THE Isubanp or ASCENSION IN THE Paciric.—From 
Remarks of Com. Blake, H.M.S. Larne, 1839. 


On closing the Island of Ascension from north-east we observed a re- 
markable Sugar Loaf to the southward, a mark for Metallanine Harbour, 
where the Falcon (whaler) was wrecked in July 1836. Here we ob- 
served a canoe coming out through the reefs, and in her were two English 
seamen by way of pilots, whom we received on board. They deprecated 
our attempting to enter Metallanine harbour, a point, on which my mind 
had been long since most fully made up. On their recommendation we 
bore up for the anchorage of Kittie, on the lee side of the island, rounded 
its north end, where the reef was breaking heavily, and passed to south- 
ward on its west side between it and some small low green islands and 
reefs west of it, five or six miles distant. This group of islands and 
reefs, which are three or four miles in extent, is termed by the natives 
Harnd, and belongs to the Chief of Kittie. Much tortoise-shell and 
Biche de Mer, is collected here, as on all the other islands and reefs. 
There is also a small group of islands and reefs about thirty-five miles 
to the north-west of Ascension, called Pankeen by the natives. I imagine 
this Pankeen is the same as marked St. Augustine in Norie’s general 
chart. By the account of somhe Europeans at Ascension who had been 
there, this is a small group of islands and reefs very dangerous to ships, 
having no native inhabitants, but frequented by the Ascension natives, 
to collect tortoise-shell, &c., and to make mat sails for their canoes, as these 
islands abound in the material for it, which is a sort of tough coarse 
grass. The passage in canoes from the north-west part of Ascension 
across to Pankeen, occupies nearly six hours, with the north-east trade. 
I therefore conceive that the distance must exceed thirty-five miles, as 
their canoes generally sail well. 

The native name of Ascension is Bonabe. The island is one of the 
easternmost of the Caroline Islands, in lat. 6° 53’ N., long. 158° 30’ E. 
by chronometers. It is high and bold, entirely covered with foliage, 
and may be seen on a clear day ten or twelve leagues distant. It is sur- 
rounded on all sides by a reef, having an opening on the north-east side, 
and another on the extreme south-western end. The first is Metallanme 
already mentioned, as well as the Sugar Loaf which is very remarkable. 
It is highly advisable that no square-rigged vessels of any magnitude 
should enter this harbour. 

The is narrow, with two rocks in it at different angles, and 
as it fronts directly to the north-east, from whence the trade wind is 
perpetually blowing, a heavy swell rolls in incessantly, and there being 
no soundings without the reef, it is dangerous in beating out in case of 
the wind dropping, and boats are useless for towing on account of the 
heavy swell. It was entirely owing to these circumstances that the 
Falcon of London (whaler) was wrecked in her attempt to beat out in 
July 1836, after having been three months wind-bound inside. The 
other opening on the south-west side, is at a place called Kittie, for 
which we stood in on the morning of the 19th, having laid to for the 
night. It may be known by two or three low green islands, detached 
from the main, which become distinct on steering to the north-west. 
From the description of its narrow entrance given by John Martin, who 
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was wrecked in the Falcon, and whom we had shipped as pilot, I was 
unwilling to attempt the passage in, until I had examined it. The first 
lieutenant and myself went in a boat for that purpose, leaving the ship 
hove to off. We found it narrow enough, about eighty yards wide, be- 
tween sunken rocks and the reef. However, we stood in under reduced 
sail, and anchored in 22 fathoms close to the reef; wayed again; warped 
ahead, and moored in the most perfect pool I ever saw. With due care 
and attention this anchorage may be entered with tolerable safety under 
the guidance of a person of local acquaintance. The white, men settled 
on the island generally answer this purpose. st 7 

After passing an outer bight or, bay formed. by the outer reefs, in 
which there is nothing less haa 45 fathoms, a north-west course 
for the inner passage, which, for about 200 yards is 80 yards wide be- 
tween a sunken rock, with four feet on it, on larboard hand, and the jine 
of the inner reef very steep to, (7 fathoms,) which should be hugged 
as closely as possible. The course through the narrow is N.W.bW.; 
but a fixed course or marks are unnecessary, as a ship would alwnys pas 
in and out as the Larne did, by the deep water, as distinguished by the 
eye, when conned from the fore top-gallant-mast head.. The ordmary 
north-east trade is a leading wind in, with very smooth water, and when 
through the narrow, it is requisite, if possible, to shoot to starboard round 
the tongue of the reef, clewing all up, and anchor in 22 fathoms. : Then 
warp to northward up the pool to any depth from 20 to 7 fathome, which 
it is best to do evening or morning when the wind dropas ©. - 
_ At the Larne’s anchorage we found the latitude 6° 48’ N., longitude 
158° 26’ E., variation 9° 45’ E,, high water (full and change) 6 hours, 
rise and fall 44 feet. 7 

_ This anchorage was surveyed by Lieut. G. 3. Reynolds,* and Mr. 
R. Edwards, (Mate,) of H.MLS. Divne and a plan of it forwarded 
to Rear-Admiral Sir F.- Maitland at: Trincomalee, 29th August, 1839. 
It is a perfect pool with strong clay holding groand. To the northward 
a fine stream of fresh water discharges itself, which can only be entered 
by boats, an hour before and after high water, with just sufficient breadth 
to ply the oars. The best place for filling is about half a mile up the 
stream, near a hut where the natives make nets and repair canoes. . Just 
above this spot the clear fresh descends in a torrent. , 

We obtained some pigs from Europeans, who had introduced the 
breed; and a few yams. No poultry of any sort to be had, Some good 
fish were caught. The whole island abounds with cocoa-nuta, and the 
bread fruit in great variety, on which the natives subsist. We. were 
foiled for a day or two in moving from this place owing to the wiad 
drawing unusually eastward. 





Tue CLIMATE OF THE WESTERN COAST OF AFRICA. 


Tne Appendix to the Reports of the Select Committee on the Western 
Coast of Africa contains much valuable information relative to the causes 


* A very creditable survey, preparing for publication by the Admiralty. —Ep- 
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of the unhealthiness which prevails im that portion of the world. As 
this subject is one of deep importance, we purpose givmg a summary of 
the facts erabodied im this part of the parhamentary report. Under the 
article ‘‘ Teraperature” some ebeervations are made on the powers of ac- 
eommodation possessed by the human body to harmonize the effects of 
an elevated external temperatare with the ammal heat generated within 
the human frame. It is necessary to consider this subject in comnexioa 
with the influence of the tropical climates on the bodily health. It is 
maintained when this power of accommodation is defective, and there is 
not only an excess of external but of mternal heat, the additional excite- 
ment thus produced gives rise to a series of morlid phenomena varying 
in intensity according to the amount and duration of the excitement. 
The “seasoning ” which it is necessary for Europeans to undergo im hot 
climates before they can resist with isapenity the elevated tem 

consists in dimrishing the power of generating internal heat, thes bring~ 
ing the temperature of the body im harmony with that which is external 
to it. Professor Daniell, in a communication addressed to Sr Joba 
Barrow* in 1840, has made some eurrous observation On the Waters of 
the Coast of Africa, and the Cause of Discase tn Tropical Climates, 
to which Dr. Madden has made special reference. 

Professor Daniell analyzed the Sierra Leone River, (three miles 
from the mouth), Rio Volta Rver, Bonny River, Nun, Corisco Bay, 
Gaboon River, Cape Lopez Bay, and Congo. Professor Daniell found 
these waters strongly impregnated with sulphuretted hydrogen. He 
says, the “effects of this gas on the copper sheathing of ships carmot 
fail to be highly injurious.” He also observes that “a question of still 
higher importance arises, whether this deleterious gas may not coatri- 
bute to the well-known umhealthiness of the coasts from which these 
waters are taken.” Sulphwuretted hydrogen gas is said te 
the waters of the western eoast of Africa through an extent of more than 
sixteen degrees. The Professor conceives that this gas may be gene- 
rated either by submarme volcanic action, or the re-action of vegetable 
matter upon thre salme contents of the water. To the last source he 
attributes the evolution of sulphuretted hydrogen gas m these waters, 
to the existence of which he refers the unhealthiness which prevails on 
these coasts. We consider this theory extremely probable when we re- 
member the action of vegetable matter upon the sulphates, and the ium- 
mense quantities of vegetable matter which must be brought by the 
rivers within the influence of the saline matter of the sea. 

The unhealthiness of mangrove swamps in ali parts of the world is 
said to arise from that tree requiring salt water for its growth, and its 
decaying foliage being thus brought into immediate contact wih the 
sulphates. The avoidance of malaria on the western coast of Africa is 
to be obtained by not lingering in situations where the water affords m- 
dications of the existence of this gas; that this gas is to be detected by 


* This very interesting report will be found in our volume for 1841, Jenuary 
number, p. 20. Some further notice of the same subject follows in ‘the same 
volume, p. 737, and in our volume for 1842, p. 378. Dr. Armstrong, of De- 
vonport, Deputy Inspector of Hospitals and Fleets, has communicated some 
important observations in connection with the subject, referring principally to 
the cause of the mortality in the Niger Expeditiun.—Eo. 
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the sulphate of copper, and it can extend but a small distance up rivers. 
Where this ‘malaria exists, the danger may be obviated or mitigated by 
copious fumigations with chlorine generated with common salt, manga- 
nese, and sulphuric acid, as the contact of chlorine with sulphuretted hy- 
drogen instantly effects decomposition. Dr. Madden is di to 
question the soundness of Professor Daniell’s theory, “If,” he says, “the 
mixture of salt and fresh water be essential to the generation of malaria, 
where the tide does not reach, or where the mangrove growth ceases, 
the fatal fever ought not to prevail. Is such the case?” fog 
The greatest mortality that has occurred in the African expeditions 
took place high up in the country, hundreds of miles from the coast. 
This was the case in Parke’s, Messrs. Laird and Oldfield’s, and Captain 
Tucker’s expeditions. In 1840 the Lieutenant-Governor of Gambia, 
with the view of improving the healthiness of the place, opened the great 
sluice on the island, and allowed the sea water to overflow the land, and 
mix with the stagnant fresh water that had lodged in the dikes. The 
sea water overflowed the streets, even in some quarters to the doors of 
the houses, without producing any sensible effect on the health of the 
inhabitants. Dr. Madden, however, concurs in the propriety of prevent- 
ing the mixtures of sea and fresh water in confined situations, The sul- 
phuretted hydrogen gas which Professor Daniell found: in these waters 
in England is said to have been the result of the alteration which the 
waters had undergone during the time of their conveyance to this coun- 
try from the western coast of Africa. On this point Dr. Madden says— 
‘“‘In the month of January last, a friend of mine, who was aware that 
I was not in the habit of drinking wine or spirits, thought it would be 
advantageous for me to have pure water, in those places where I was 
then going to, and whose unhealthiness has been ascribed by some to the 
impurity of the water on the coast, had sent me two barrels of water, 
taken from a spring rather celebrated for the purity of its water, called 
St. John’s Well, on the property of a gentleman in his neighbourhood. 
Great care was taken in the preparation and filling of the casks, and I 
took them with me to Cape Coast Castle. There, on opening a vent in 
one of the casks, to my great surprise and disappointment, the effluvium 
that escaped of sulpheretted hydrogen was intolerable. Jn plain terms 
the smell was that of rotten eggs, and the colour nearly as dark as that 
of water in which a brush had been dipped with Indian ink. I then 
examined the other barrel, and the result was similar. I had the bungs 
taken out, and again examined the water in four or five day’s time, and 
it had undergone noimprovement. Had this been river water, probably 
the salts suspended in it would have prevented this complete decomposi- 
tion and so large an evolution of slberstied hydrogen, and have occa- 
sioned a oat fermentation, which would have tended to its ultimate 
purification ; and probably in the Afmcan rivers there is a smaller quan- 
tity of these salts dissolved than in those of Europe, and are not sufficient 
to prevent decomposition on the voyage to England, or to effect its sub- 
sequent purification. If this be so, the presence of the sulpheretted 
hydrogen in the small quantities of the various waters presented to Pro- 
fessor Daniell for analysis is easily accounted for, and the theory that 1s 
built upon this hypothesis must be received with caution, in order that 
the lives of men may not be risked on the opinion that the jungle fever 
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of Africa is confined to the rivers or sea-coast of that country, and by 
avoiding these they escape the perils of the climate. 

. These perils, in my opinion, are occasioned by atmospherical condi- 
tions, and circumstances connected with vegetation, and not by peculiari- 
ties in the waters of these countries. The fever of Africais not confined 
to swamps or marshes ; it has been found as deadly to European troops 
in Accra, where there are no swamps or marshies in the vicinity, as at 
Cape Coast, where lagoons exist in its neighbourhood. In a word, 
wherever there is & hot and humid atmosphere and an uncultivated 
country, with a rich soil and a rank rapid vegetation, there the elements 
of African disease are to be found, and there also its perils are to be 
avoided.” 

The climate of Sierra Leone is pronounced, in the words of Mr. Boyle, 
in his work on the climate of Western Africa, to be “ decidedly unfavour- 
able to the human constitution in general, and to Europeans in particular ; 
it has no marked peculiarity which distinguishes it from the other parts 
of the western coast of Africa which lie within the tropics.” The des- 
cription of the climate of Sierra Leone is applicable to the whole of the 
coast, from the Gambia to Fernando Po. The fevers which Europeans 
are subject to, go under various names, such as “local,” “seasoning,” 
‘‘climatorial,” “ bilious-remittent fever,” and in their epidemic form are 
called “yellow fever,” ‘Balam fever,” and “malignant harsh fever.” 
The fever prevails at our settlements during the rainy seasons, and per- 
sons between the ages of 20 and 40, of full habit of body, are most liable 
to be attacked. The fever lasts from seven to ten days, and is seated 
principally in the brain. Under ordinary circumstances, it is not conta - 
gious, but becomes so when the virus is concentrated ; and it occurs in 
ill-ventilated or crowded places. 

Of the character of the fever Dr. Madden says— 

“One of the earliest symptoms is the tendency it has to produce deli- 
rium, or incoherency of speech, or impairment of memory, or irratibility 
of temper, before any other violent symptoms have set in. The person 
seized usually complains of dull pains in the limbs, especially the calves 
of the legs or muscles of the thighs, slight shiverings, intense pains in 
the back, heaviness over the eyes, pain of the head, nausea, uneasiness 
at the pit of the stomach, great nervous excitement, confusion of ideas, 
lassitude and debility. There is usually a remission in the symptoms 
every other day for three or four hours, and during this period the patient 
thinks the fever has left, or is leaving him, and that there is little the 
matter with him. These symptoms increase im severity till the eight, 
ninth, or tenth day, when either the continuance of delirium, or the out- 
break of perspiration, and a long and quiet sleep, indicate the determi- 
nation of the disease either of a favourable or a fatal character.” 

There are two modes of treating this fever—one by bleeding, and the 
other by administering calomel in large doses. For the information of 
the medical faculty we extract from the report before us a brief summary 
of the course of treatment pursued by the medical men who have had 
practical opportunities of testing the efficacy of some remedial agents im 
cases of the fever peculiar to Western Africa :— 

“‘ With respect to the mode of treatment now adopted, Dr. Fergusson, 
staff surgeon of Sierra Leone, says, ‘The ordinary routine is aperient 
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and purgative remedies ; bleeding, local or general ; merourial ‘remedies, 
salivation, cold sponging, cold biatan snaplams, sank ‘quinine in 
cases of remission.’ 

“Dr. Aitkin, the colonial surgeon of the colony, ne ‘The ordinary 
treatment is bringing the system under the influence of ealomel, and 
ursuing the treatment recommended by Dr.. James Johnson.’ -- °° 

“Mr. M Donald says, ‘ The mode of treatment is to salivate ‘ag soci 
as possible ; and the sooner the patient is salivated the bettar chance 
there is of his recove 

“Dr. Robertson, ae surgeon of the Gambia, says, ‘ In wild eases, 
purgatives with small doses of James’ powder have beea found beneticml 
in the hot stage, and large doses of quinme during the remission. In 
the more severe cases a brisk purgative, followed up by emall doses of 
calomel or blue pill until the mouth i¢ slightly affected.’ 

“Dr. Cobbold, medical officer at Cape Coast Castle, says, ‘ The onl. 
nary routine of treatment is saline aperients or sudorifics ; mercury only 
as ® purgative in the first stage ; tonics and stimulants afterwards, ebways 
paying attention to urgent symptoms.’ 

‘Mr. Bernard, assistant-surgeon of H. M. ship Saracen, eays, ‘the 
ordinary course of treatment is ‘local bleeding, bringmg the system under 
the influence of mercury, and on the abatement of the fever administering 
sulphate of quinine.’ 

“Mr. Charlton, assistant-surgeon of H. M. ship Wolverine, mays, the 
treatment ‘for Europeans is the same as that pursued in England for 
severe typhus. Depletion is, however, frequently resorted to whea symp’ 
toms demand it; and mercury is administered to produce | a 
which is eonsidered a favourable indication. Natives require the lances, 
but will not bear the mercurial plan.’ 

“Mr. Wilson, of Cape Coast, is of opinion that fever is to be treated 
by diaphoretics, small doses of calomel, and Dover's powder 3 oocasional! 
purgatives and quinine, in the absence of fever. 

“In every instance we find mercury recommended ; and in one instare#’ 
only its use is abstained from for the purpose of promoting salivation: *~ 

“The bleeding system has fortunately gone out of fashion, and the 
frightful mortality that attended its practise is no longer known ou boaid! 
our ships. 7 

“Mr. Boyle mentions his treatment of seven cases of remittent fret 
that fell under his care. The seven men belonged to a mere 
the Thomas Gelston, and had been employed loading timber up the 
Sierra Leone river. They were brought on shore, and lodged in the 
same house ; six of the men were bled in the arm by Mr. Boyle ; one; 
who was of a more delicate constitution than the others, was not bled: 
But all died, and the one not blooded outlived the strongest of the others 
for the space of 24 hours. 

‘He mentions another instance of the fnghtful results of the use of 
the lancet in the case of a boat’s crew of H. M. brig Plusper, who had 
been employed up one of the rivers; 35 of the men were sent: into the’ 
hospital at Sierra Leone, of whom 29 had died, as Mr. se ade. a 
it, ‘im spite of the lancet both on board and on shore.’ lancet has 
fortunately fallen into disuse on the western coast of Africa ; but in my 
humble opinion, the administration of calomel in every case of fever, 
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in every quantity, for the purpose of producing salivation, is attended 
with results not. unmediately so deadly, but remotely not less mischiev- 
ous than what we have seen, in two instances only, has followed the m- 
discriminate and wholesome system of bloodletting in remittent fever. 
I have known of persons recently who have died of the mercury after 
the fever had disappeared ; and in some of our settlements I have ob- 
served that those who had been cured of the fever on former occasions, 
and undergone salivation in each attack, prematarely decayed, broken 
down in strength, and ruined in constitution, dragging out the miserable 
resilue of their days, neither sick nor well, but hugering in hfe without 
sufficient health or strength to enjoy it. Nevertheless, the practice is 
general, especially in the naval service on the coast ; and many of the 
medical ofhcers who have adopted this mode of treatment are persons of 
the highest attainments in their profession, and whose opinions on any 
subject connected with it are highly deserving of attention.” 

Dr. Madden discusses separately “the question of contagion.” He 
does not consider the fevers of Western Airica, under ordinary circum- 
stances, and in this mitigated form, to be contagious, but when this viru- 
lence is augmented by local and atmospherical peculiarities, in close 
ehambers, in uncultivated situations, in temperatures suddenly elevated, 
and in places where cleanliness and ventilation are neglected, Dr. Madden 
believes that the miasma from the concentrated exhalations in such places 
and such circumstances is capable of exciting fever im other persons. 
Few practitioners on the western coast of Africa are advocates of conta- 
gion. Dr. Madden maintains, that the difference between plague and 
typhus fever, and the yellow fever and bilious-remittent, is only of one 

gree; but as the pout is of much importance, we quote Dr. Madden’s 
own observations in reference to it:— 

“Aa plague is the most concentrated form of typhus fever, go yellow fever 
in its appearances presents the most virulent accumulation of the symp- 
toms of bilious-remittent fever; and between the fever of the West Indies 
and that of the Western Coast of Africa, the only difference is m the de- 
gree of its intensity, and the quicker process of putrefaction, which goes 
on in the latter, causing discolouration of the blood, the extravasation of 
dark and grumous matter from the coats of the stomach, which do not 
take place in the common class of bilious-remittent fevers on the coast 
of Africa. But with respect to all other symptoms, having experienced 
the effects of yellow fever in Cuba, and bilious-remittent fever on the 
Gold Coast, I repeat from my own experience, that no other difference 
existe than the lesser degree of intensity in the common fever of Africa, 
the longer period of its duration, and the greater tendency to celebral 
than stomachic disorder in the early stage of the latter. Yellow fever 
usually runs its course in five days in the West Indies ; bilious-remittent 
fever on the coast of Africa seldom reaches its crisis before the seventh, 
and frequently not before the ninth or tenth day of the attack. Both 
forms of fever arise from exposure to the miasma of decomposed vegetable 
matter, and under certain circumstances, both are equally capable of 
spreading within narrow limits in confined and ill-ventilated situations.” 

Dr. Madden dwells warmly upon the vexations to which commerce is 
subjected by the quarantine regulations, and the inconvenience which 
travellers are put to in lazzarettoes. He considers that the period of 
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‘quarantine ought to be abridged. If no ms of the suspected. 
| aries sales thts appearance within the Ce ten days from the 
period of landing and isolation, there is every reason to beheve that the 
seeds of the disease do not exist, or are inert. This is said to be the 
opinion of the strongest advocates of contagion m Alexandria and 
Malta. 


Tue Ecitam.—The recent fatal effects of the fever on board H.M. 
steam-vessel Eclair, appear to proceed from one of those periodical sweep- 
ing fevers which occur on the coast of Africa at intervals of six or seven 
years. The last awful visitation of the kind took place in the autumn of 
1837 and the spring of 1838. Nearly a score of medical officers of the 
Navy fell victims to the fever on that occasion. Against these awful, and, 
in some cases, sudden disastrous attacks, not even the moet inured to un- 
healthy climates are free. It sweeps away alike those who have been long 
used to the coast of Africa, and who have survived more than one attack 
of ordinary fever, and those who pay a service visit to the coast for the first 
time, and it has been known to attack those who have spent years in the 
variable climates of the East Indies, as well as those who have survived 
the fatal epidemic peculiar to the West Indies; and the instances are 
very rare in which the patients completely recover. With respect to the 
Eclair, it appears that the hover tind its first appearance when that steam 
sloop was at Sierra Leone,* and after leaving that place, on 23rd July, 
it rapidly increased. The Eclair proceeded Sori Sierra Leone to Goree, 
and thence to Bona Vista. On arriving at the latter place, on the 31st 
of August, by the permission of the Portuguese governor of the island, 
Captain Estcourt landed all his crew, with the exception of two white 
men and some Kroomen, and he quartered them in one of the httle 
islands adjacent, and in a small fort which was very kindly placed at his 
disposal by the governor; but, notwithstanding the care and attention 
which Captain Estcourt exercised, the malady increased, and between 
four and five deaths daily occurred. They were in this condition when 
the Growler steam-sloop, Commander C. H. M. Buckle, arrived (which 
was on the 6th of September,) on her way to England, and, with that 
kind fellow feeling which is so universal among sailors, he and his officers 
immediately proffered that assistance which was so much needed. The 
day after the Growler arrived, the Assistant-surgeon of the Eclasr, Mr. 
C. Hurtman, was numbered with the victims, and to supply his place at 
such a momentous crisis, Captain Buckle appointed his own Assi 
surgeon, Mr. C. Coffey, and additional medical attendance was afforded 
the next day (the 7th Sept.) by the volunteering of Dr. G. M. M’Clure, 
who was a passenger in the Growler, having left the Acteon, 26, on 
his promotion to the rank of Surgeon. Dr. M’Clure was then appointed 
a aaah Surgeon of the Eclair, and commenced his duties with 
great vigour, but with short-lived success. The ravages of the disease 
still continuing, a council was called, and the medical officers proceeded 


© At Sierra Leone some of the crew of the Eclair passed several nights on 
shore, imbibing there the seeds of that malignant fever which proved eo fatal 
to her. Proceeding thence to the Cape Verds, to a higher temperature, rather 
encouraged than allayed it. 
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to survey the condition of the crew of the Eclair, after which they came 
to the unanimous conclusion that the ship’s company should be re- 
embarked, and the vessel should proceed to Madeira ; and if there was 
then no abatement of the fever, she should so on to Portsmouth. Ac- 
cordingly the anchor of the Eclair was lifted on the 13th ult., and she 
arrived at the island of Madeira on the 19th. It was during this short 
interval of six days that they lost their esteemed and gallant Commander. 
There were no less than seventeen cases of attack, out of which five died, 
- Captain Estcourt and Dr. M’Clure, who had so devotedly volunteered 
his services, being of the number. In this run the Surgeon of the Eclair, 
Mr. Maconchy, after long and. unwearied efforts, was seized. He was 
taken ill on the 16th, and on the fifth day from that date (the 21st) he 
was no more. The Growler arrived at Madeira on the 20th, and finding 
the condition of the crew of the £clair im no respect improved, and the 
medical attendants reduced to Mr. Coffey, the Surgeon of the Grotoler, 
Dr. W. F. Carter was appoimted to the ill-fated vessel on that day, in 
_ Mr. Maconchy’s place, that gentleman and two of the crew dying the 
. day after. The £clair left Madeira on the 22nd ult., and from that 
time to the day after her arrival at the Motherbank eight additional cases 
presented themselves. Two men on the morning of Wednesday (one of 
whom had a severe attack of fever in August) showed premonitory symp- 
toms. Five died on the passage from Madeira, and two more have been 
added to the list of deaths since her arrival. 

Thus, of 142 officers and men, the full corfipliment of the Zelair, no 
less than sixty-five have died since April last, and twenty-two only have 
escaped attack. These are all Englishmen, for it does not appear that 
any of the Kroomen who formed part of the ship’s company have suffered 
mn any way from the fever. During last month forty officers and men 
died. At the present there are six down with the fever in their beds ; 
two of these are almost in the last stage, and one man is suffering from 
a second attack. 

We believe that the First Lieutenant Mr. Hartson, was invalided some 
tame since. Lieutenant C. N. Isaacson is well on board, and hag availed 
himself of permission to send a single sheet from the vessel to write to 
his friends. He attended Captain Estcourt up to the time of his death. 
‘The other surviving principal officers of the Eclair are Lieutenant H. 
Bullock and the Master, Mr. H. D. Burney. 

As the symptoms and progress of this direful disease are somewhat 
different from the general features of the fever common to the coast of 
Africa, we have been at some trouble to acquire the followmg particulars, 
which we doubt not will be acceptable to our medical readers :—In most 
cases the patients first felt chilled, then suffered acute frontal pain, with 
a feeling of pressure over and about the eye-balls; then costiveness, 
enduring great thirst, with the edges and tip of the tongue bright red, 
loaded in the centre with a white mucus of a firm substance ; the pulse 
small and quick, but not very hard; skin dry, and severe pain in the 
Joins. Vomiting occurred after a few hours, of a green uid attended 
by a pam across the chest and epigastrium, and then continuous vomiting 
until all food was ejected from the stomach. On the third or fourth day 
the patient vomited a brownish flocculi of a dark fluid colour ; this became 
gradually darker, delirium ensued, and all the vital powers soon sunk, the 
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tangue becoming soft, of a bright red, dry in the centre, from, which 
conditign noxe ever rallied.. No suppression of urine, glandular enlarge- 
ment, ar ¢hanging of the colour of the skin. The general treatment 
appears to have beem an application of warm turpentine over the epigas- 
trium. It in most cases gave ease to the patients, and is said to have 
been attended with great benefit. | 





Tue following official report respecting the sickness on board the Eclair, 
has just been issued—‘ October 3, 1845. Sir,—Agreeably to instruc- 
tions from the Lords of her Majesty’s Council, we proceeded to the 
quarantine station at the Motherbank early on the morning of the 30th, 
to enquire into the particulars conn with the mortality and the 
prevalence of a malignant fever on board her Majestys steamer Eclair, 
which arrived on the evening of 28th ult., from the coast of Africa 

Having gone alongside and interrogated the Commander Hartson and 
' Surgeon Bernard, the following is the result of our enquiries. The 
Eclair sailed from Devonport in November last, having a crew of 146 
officers and men, for the coast of Africa, on which station she remained 
until the 23rd of July last, up to which period she had lost nine men 
from the common coast fever. Four days after sailing from Sierra 
Leone, one man died with fever and black vomit, the first case of the 
kind which had taken place ; this man had been brought on board on the 
morning of the 23rd, havmg been the threc arenas days onshore. Dur- 
ing her voyage to Gambia and Goree and Bona Vista, where she arrived 
on the 21st of August, 18 were attacked with the same fever, with black 
vomit, of which number 13 died. At - Vista, the ee oe 
to spread rapidly amongst the crew, when permission havin n ob- 
tained from tt the’ Port ap Governor, it se determined i land the 
crew, sick and well, ha urify the vessel. A fort was appropriated for 
the accommodation of the seamen and sick, and the officers obtained 
toderings in the town. Every measure was taken to purify the ship by 

ing and whitewashing, Facnigeiions &c., all the Kroomen remaining 
gn board with the exception of six, employed in attendance on the sick. 
The disease however continued to prevail amongst the officers and men 
m9 shore, 31 men having died between the 21st of August and the 13th 
of September. 

“Under these circumstances a consultation was held by three naval 
surgeons, and upon their report and recommendation it was determined 
that the steamer and crew should proceed to England. The ship’s 
a were in consequence re-embarked, and sailed on the 13th of 

ptember. Captain Estcourt having been taken ill the day before 

eaving Bona Vista, died on the 16th. At Bona Vista, the assistant- 
surgeon Harte, of the Eclair, died, when Dr. M’Clure, a naval s n, 
passenger in the Growler, and Dr. Coffy, assistant-surgeon ‘i the 
Growler, volunteered their services on board ; here also seven seamen 
volunteered from the Growler. Dr. M’Clure died on the voyage to 
Madeira, and one of the volunteer seamen was taken ill of the fever 
and recovered. : ; 
Cae Upon the arrival of the steamer at Madeira, the authorities refused 
permission to communicate with the shore, as had been previously done 
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by the French at Goree ; but at this island Mr. Bernard, a naval surgeon’ 
volunteered his services, and was recetved on board, with two seamen.’ 
From the day of her sailing from Madeira, the 21st of September, up to 
- this date, the 30th, seven deaths have taken place from the fever, and 
eight new cases have occurred, viz. :— : uae 
“‘ Deaths—Sept. 21st; two; 25th, one; 26th, one; 28th, one; 29th, 
one; 30th, one—total seven. : 
“‘Fresh cases—Sept. 22nd, one; 23rd, one; 25th, two; 26th three; 
29th, one—total eight. | 
“ The fever still prevailing on board, the first measure deemed neces- 
sary was that the ship shoutd be kept m strict quarantine. 
**2. That the healthy should be separated from the sick. ‘Fhe steamer 
was therefore ordered to the Foul Bill Quarantine Station at Standgate-' 
creek ; and an arrangement having been made with the Lords of the 
Admiralty by which two ships in ordinary, with a proper supply of bed- 
ding, &¢., were ordered to be placed at the di of the superintendent 
of quarantine at Standgate. With the view of personally superintendmg 
the arrangements, we proceeded to Standgate-creek, and having ascer- 
tained the number of officers and men who had hitherto escaped an attack 
of the fever—viz., 41, they were directed to be immediately transferred 
to the Revenge, having frst undergone the operation of ablution, and 
afterwards supplied with clean clothing and bedding. All those who 
had recovered bon the fever, together with such number of convalescents 
as were in a state to be moved, were directed to be transferred to the 
Benbow, leaving only on board the steamer the sick, and such number 
of officers and men as the commander might think necessary ; the Kroo- 
men also to remain on board (not one of whom had been attacked with 
fever), excepting such number as might be thought necessary to assist 
on board the Rerenge or Benbow. 
‘Since the 30th ult. three seamen have died ; but we are happy to 
state that no fresh case of fever has occurred since the 29th ult., and 
that at present there are only two men confined to bed with the fever, 
aud 11 convalescents, under the care of the two medical officers, a sur- 
geon and assistant-surgeon, who have been on board ever since the Eelatr 
sailed trom Madeira ; and we have a confident hope, from the 
state of the crew and the measures adopted, that the progress of this 
disease is arrested. - 
| We have the honor, &e., 
“W. Pym, Superintendant-Genl. of Quarantine. 
“James N. ARNorr. . 
“ To C. C. Greville, Esq.” 
Standgate-creek, Oct. 12 :—Since my last report of the Eclair, Iam sorry that I 
have to inform youof the deaths of Mr. Saunders, pilot, who died on Friday, 10th, 
at 10h. 30m. p.m., and of Lieut. Isaacson, who died this morning at 8 o'clock on 
board the Worcester hospital lazaretto. Although these persons at the onset of 
the disease had favourable symptoms, they became rapidly worse only a short 
time before death, and expired as above stated. The disease is of a very insidious 
character, and in two out of three cases proves fataL Assistant-surgeon Rogers, 
whocome trom H.M. Ocean last Sunday to the assistance of the sick, was attacked 
with the tever vesterday, Assistant-surgeon Coffey is pow pronounced convales- 
cent, and is the only one that has escaped of those who have been attacked with 
the disease whilst at this station.—The foregoing is from the Jimes, Navgl and 
Military and Shipping Gazettes. ae 
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.. ‘ap Mercuant Seaman’s Reaister TickKeT. 


Sra:—Since sending you my last edition of foolscap, I have by mere 
chance, got hold of your June number of the Nautical, in which I find 
“The Diary of a Seaman,” speaks more fully on the Register Ticket, 
than in your May number, page 234, as also, that he is pleased to com- 
pliment some one’s strictures on the Merchant Service, in the most hand- 
some manner. I do so wonder if he means me; if so, I am sure I feel 
particularly obliged, not only by the compliment, but its mode of ex- 
pression. Now, as I said betore, I wont argue the point with him, for 
this sole reason, I dread all war of words; and it so often happens, that 
one tmlucky expression, misinterpreted, may give a vital wound to a 
man’s proper self-respect; that I always prefer looking any one in the 
eye, with a kind expression in my own, which, (although your opponent 
may say to himself—‘“ Poor devil, he’s wrong altogether!”) will prevent 
him cursing you by his Gods. So, in what I am about to observe as 
refers to the observations of the “ Diary of a Seaman,” in your June 
number, he must honor me by supposing we are having a quiet chat 
together. As follows—‘ Wont you fill your glass and take another cigar, 
my dear Diary? No? Oh, nonsense, its not too late, and the whiskey ’g 
good. There, that’s right, try that Manila, it ’s mild, only put the thick 
end in your mouth, it smokes freer that way. Now, as to what you say 
about FORCING seamen into good behaviour, why yes, its very true; we 
do the same thing with pis in Ireland, when they woné go the nght 
way, but we always try the coaxing principle first, and then—.What 
do you say? Don’t talk nonsense! I’m not, I’m perfectly serious, you 
don’t know the trouble we had in Ireland with the ‘frind of the family’ 
till we got a little gossoon to trot alongs before him wid a taty on the 
ind of a stick he had the ating of at the ind of the journey. It was, 
hould him if ye plase, he know’d he'd get his proper reward, and all 
Cork couldn’t turn him the wrang road. 

“ TE beg your pardon, what did you say, my dear Diary. Oh! sailors 
and pigs are two very different things! I agree with you, tho’ its 
rather a nervous position to take up, with half the world against us. 
But just for argument sake; (give me a little hot water, my grog ’s too 
stiff, just one thought.) What was I saying, oh! for talking sake, let’s 
suppose Jack a reasoning animal, and capable of good impulses like his 
fellow men; it would be good policy in Her Majesty’s Government, and 
in Merchants, Owners, and Shipmasters, if they'd just try the experiment 
of shewmg him the ¢aty, the true potato, without letting him for ever 
feel the stick. 

““ Yes, Keane, its very true, but that’s not exactly the tone in which 
to argue the matter, vitally important as it is daily becoming, as a 
matter of national discredit, and social annoyance; tts a very se- 
rious' matter let me tell you. Well! Til tell you what, my dear 
Diary, T have argued this matter in all ways, thought of it in all shapes, 
and will never cease, stirring up a coal about it, until the apathy of all 
those most’ concerned in producing a better and more wholesome state 
of things, shall have passed away. Whatdoyousay? Its getting late? 
Never mind for once, my dear Sir lets have a yarn about what you say , , 
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as to Jack having charge of his own Register Ticket. Another cigar? 
sVo? Well, perhaps, you’re right, it is a bad habit, but I’ve a regard 
for it somehow: I’ve caught myself happy in the society of a cigar,.on 


a steamer’s paddle-box,—time, midnight,—state of weather, hitter cold. 


with a fog so thick you could hardly see i¢,—place, banks of Newfound- 
land,—neighbours, 1cebergs,—self-conceit, feeling of no more use than a 
tenpenny nail, as to being able to see one so as to clear it, if steering 
stem on it. What! I shall never have done talking nonsense? Well, 
I do beg your pardon, that’s a fact, so here goes—serious. 

‘“‘ By-the-bye, only one moment; did you ever, as chief officer, 
(having been up all the first watch reefing top-sails, and then having 
the middle one to keep, after trying all ways to keep awake,) did you 
ever sit down on a hen-coop, with a cigar in your mouth, which gradually 
left that receptacle, and resting between your fingers on your lap, set fire 
to your greego, and when the man at the helm gave you a shove in the 
ribs, you thought it was the captain coming, and popped the lighted end 
in your mouth? that’s the way to keep a good look out for the rest of 
the watch, I'll tell you. 

“What did you say my dear Diary? What has all this to do with 
Register Tickets? Nothing whatever, my dear sir; but sometimes I 
get into a vein of talking balderdash, and I can't help it; it’s just the 
same with writing,—lor! bless you, sometimes I cannot for the life of 
me, find one idea to rub bright against another; and then again, of a 
fine morning, after a cup of coffee, before breakfast—tho’ mind you 
no stuffing allowed, but fresh and fasting, my dear Diary, that’s the 
time—why, my ideas behave in the most absurd manner, pinching my 
fingers, and jogging my elbow, giving me no time to cross a ¢ or dot an 
i; and then as for spelling—what are you groaning about? Am 1 
mad2 No, Heaven forbid. Then its the-whiskey! No, no, not that 
even, bless your soul alive; twa glasses o’ toddy canna mak ony man 
fou, and haud a wee, and I'll gee ye a crack aboot dear auld Scotland. 
Ye see—Laird sake man, dinna look that black at a puir body, I'll na 
be a minit,—whan I first gat doon the land 0’ cakes—ha! ha! ma dear 
friend, ye ken neathin aboot how that bye word cam to pass; it was 
jist a canny way o’ saying, W’re no a land o’ cakeys like our neigh- 
bours; ha! ha! there ’s yeer kail thro’ the reek for ye ;—but, may I 
never, the lad ’s sleeping ; well, I’ll e’en hae ma crack oot be me lane. 
Od sake, but it ’s awful droll to be edefying ane’s ain sell, but if ye 
canna snaw white, ye maun be content to snaw broune. There was a 
queer auld body, down awa aboot Largs, Arran, and Ayrebay, who had 
a droll way o’ filling folk fou, and I recollect wall, the vary first time he 
asked me to tak a dram, he tauld me to tak good heed, I was not to be 
a dram, dramming; ther was jist twa occasions on which I ought to 
tak a dram—When ye’ve salmon for dinner, and when ye’ve nane/ 

Bless my soul, here do I find myself trying to talk Scotch when I 
know it is (to use a vulgar expression) ‘ All my eye and Betty Martin.” 
For, once upon a time, I travelled from London to Liverpool, with an 
old gentleman from Aberdeen awa, and spent the evening with him dis- 
coursing about grouse shooting, deer stalking, &c.; and as he talked 
broad Scotch, I did my best to imitate him. But, bide a wee, after the 
sixth tumbler ¥ think it was, he said to me earnestly—“ Gad lad, ’'m 
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dooting ye’re na Scotchman after a’.” I confessed the fact of my no 
being one, with but poor grace I fear, for my friend rejoined with great 
kindness, ‘ Dinna fashed, laddie, if ye’re no a Scotchman, ye're an 
improved Englishman.” 

“‘ Who’s that knocking at the door, oh, its the Editor? How are you, 
oy dear Sir? Hush, shut that door gently, I’ve been talking all lands 
of stuff, till Mr. Diary has dropped off to sleep. What say you? What 
have we done about the Registry Ticket, and who's to keep them? Tak 
a keek at the whiskey bottle, and ye may whistle o’er the lave o’t; but 
now he’s asleep you and I will talk it over, quietly, and if he don’t hear 
us, he can’t contradict us, eh! Between you and me, J don’t exactly agree 
with Mr. D. about what he says as to Jack having charge of his own 
ticket. In the first place, he is going very far to prove or rather assert 
(without at all wishing or meaning to do so,) that masters of merchant 
ships are one shade greater b————ds, or, in other words, less worthy of 
trust than their crews. I know he doesn’t mean this, and I mention the 
subject for that very reason, because a good many captains might under- 
stand it in that light, don’t you see, and feel hurt at it. Our friend 
Diary says :— It appears that the captain is to be the holder of the 
ticket during the voyage; and should the seaman conduct himself im- 
properly, it is not to be returned to him; and, consequently, he will be 

ebarred from getting another berth in a British vessel. The seaman 
thus placed has no other alternative left him than that of transfernng 
his services to some foreign nation, (to America most probably, ) so that 
he may become lost to his country.” Now, it strikes me, Mr. Editor, 
that he (the sailor) has another, and pretty strait forward alternative, 
namely, that of behaving properly, of sticking to his ship, as Craggler, 
the Dutchman did, and returning home in the same vessel, he signed 
articles so to do in. Also, altho’ I fully agree with Mr. Diary, as to the 
arbit and wantonly offensive conduct of some masters towards their 
eg | cannot be led to think otherwise of this lamentable fact, than 
that it is the exception and not the rule; and, most certainly if the 
Seaman’s Register Ticket is to be placed in any body’s hands, when he 
is about to start on a voyage, it ought to be, as a matter of mere proy 
priety, as well as justice, in those of his commander. If the sailor is 
ill used in the course of the passage out, there are but few ports of des- 
tination where our men-of-war, or Consuls, are not to be found, where 
from one or other of these sources, Jack can procure redress ; and f 
he has really behaved ill, and for that reason alone has brought on him- 
self coercive measures, which are sufficiently repugnant to his uncon- 
trollable spirit to make him wish for a change of ships, he must be a 
precious rip indeed, not to be weleomed on board H.M. ships, and no 
questions asked. 

“ But, again, supposing an extreme case, although I fear a possible 
one, that Jack unfortunately goes to sea with, and is knocked down, 
and kicked and jumped on when down, and handspiked, by one of those 
brutes, who both afloat and ashore, are gluttonously fond of tramphng 
on the weak with impunity. Jack, although his sufferings may be lon- 
ger, provided he can get no redress abroad, has on his return home, the 
same redress as his fellow citizens, and a beggarly account of empty bot- 
tles it is. For (I speak under correction, ) I believe it is possible for any 
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eke; horse marine of a civilized savage, when full of beer and malice at 
eart, to cuff, ‘kick, cudgel, and otherwise il-use an unoffending wayfarer, 
light out, for the sum of five pounds sterling. Jack himself too, per- 
versely encourages this sort of thing, and makes his own case worse 
either by acting on the vi et armis system, and punching his captain’s 
head for im, as soon as he catches him on shore, or worse than all, runs 
stem on to oneof those rocks, just shewing their dirty heads above water, 
in the neighbourhood of all docks and sailors’ resorts, called par excel- 
lence—Oh! n0, not attorneys and gentlemen, certainly not, nor is it 
worth while saying to what they are entitled; but they are sharks, with 
Jaws of iron, and teeth of gall, pandering daily to poor Jack’s worst pas- 
sions, with all the avidity of the harlot, and the cupidity of the crimp, 
leaving him, his case won or lost, mulcted of his hard-earned gains, and 
in every way avictim. But, as we have an especial court for trying 
cases of salvage, and damage by violent contact between two vessels, 
sentencing heavy damages to the injured parties, it would be as well, for 
the credit of our Merchant Service, if some sentence, amounting even to 
dismissal from all future command, was passed on those Masters, proved 
de jure, de facto, to have wantonly, and of malice prepense, cruelly and 


Most especially, so very much depends on their own moderation and 

ess of principle, as to the furtherance of peace, order, and comfort 
on board, and profitable results to their owners, intimately connected 
with their own respectability and standing. That some strong legisla- 
tive enactment is required on this head, has been sufficiently proved in 
the able speech of Mr. Aiken* of Liverpool, at the meeting there last 
year, and that its non-existence ig deplored by many other owners ag 
Well as the seamen themselves I am full aware of. But, render unto 
Cesar that which is Cxsar’s;” if the Register Ticket is a Means of con- 
trolling Jack’s—what shall I call it?—want of stability of character, 
surely, if the captain is worthy of having charge over him, his ship and 
cargo, articles and manifests, and to be answerable for their safe and 


brows, length of nose and inches. And as to Jack’s being allowed to 
change his ship once in a voyage, it will never do, my dear Mr. Editor, 
and hae sure when our friend reconsiders the—why, he ’s awake, and 
has been listening to all our yarn, I verily believe, for the last half hour. 
Well, my dear Mr. Diary, have you heard what we have been saying 
about you, and Jack, and the skippers? No? Well, never mind, it ’g 
too late now to talk it all over again, so Mr. Editor, here, shall tel] you 
at his leisure. Good night,—God bless you,—take care of the steps ag 
you go out, 

“Don’t you go though, Mr. Editor, for Pye Just five words to say to 
you, only five, upon my word, so put your hat down and take a chair, 
—no, not the go hang it you ’ll fall asleep if you do. Well, what I 
want to say is about you; it’sa fact, but listen one moment. - You are 
the Editor of the Nautical Magazine, and I and one or two other mer- 
chant captains, know very well that you are a gentleman, and quite as 

: 7 * See former number, p. 462. 
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much inclined to receive the smallest donation of nautical information. 
with thanks and pleasure, having sound good sense in it, as the very { 
longest yarns, Gash as mine I fear.) And also, supposing some of my 
brother captains should send you in a ball of yarn, with a leetle wo 
much tar in it; why I know you are not the man to be afraid of soiling 
your hands with it, and to cast it aside, as rough spun stuff, but that 
you will be at the trouble of gently drawing it through your fingers, 
and turn it out white line. What say you, Mr. Editor? You're the 
greatest difficulty in getting many captains to favour you with the 
sterling and valuable nautical facts they daily become tntimate with ? 
I believe you, my dear Sir; and I know why; partly, one half of them 
have a morbid dread of their donations being either poked fun at, or 
rejected; but I think this objection will be done away with in future, if 
ou are only good natured enough to print the stuff I sent you in 
tely. And secondly,—What’s an editor? says one; Who's the 
editor? says another; Is it a man, or is it Mrs. Taylor, or what is he, 
she, or it? very naturally adding, “I’ve been to sea all my life, and 
have had little or no time allowed me, so as to be able to place on 
paper, ship-shape, the valuable practicable knowledge I know myself 
possessed of, and I don’t want to be laughed at, because I hav'nt 
swallowed a dictionary.” It ’s a fact, my dear Mr. Editor, I assure 
you; and I merely talk it over with you in confidence, that this foolish 
rejudice may be done away with, and that my brother captains may 
led to come forward, one and all, with their valuable bits of sea- 
faring knowledge, without dread of being unthanked or laughed at. 
“What's the use of hiding any hind of nautical information under a 
bushel? None! on the contrary, it is really a duty towards our fellow 
travellers on the wide and perilous ocean to “sing out” in your book, 
here’s a rock, there’s a shoal, whenever we know of their existence; and 
that too, without fear. | 

‘“‘Ah! I thought so, you quite agree with me about this matter; Eh? 
Hadn't we better go on about the New Merchant Seamen’s Act? No, not 
to night, Mr. Editor, thank you; what with talking, cigars, and toddy, 
I am too sleepy, so I shall just say, good night, without any ceremony. 
Will you just take a weather bit over-all, in the shape of half a glass? 
No? Very well then, adieu.” 

Well, now they’re both gone, Ill just take a wee wee drappie, and sit 
and cogitate a bit :—so here goes, off boots, on slippers, light & cigar; 
bother the cigars, what a lot of money they do cost to be sure; and be- 
sides, every now and then, one gets hold of a long yarn, about nervous 
debility, injured stamina, &c., enough to frighten a horse from his corn. 
But for all that, there is great comfort in the inhaling and puffing out 
of tobacco smoke; for example, if my ideas on any material point, get 
jamomed in a clinch; of course I feel vexed and bothered, and after duly 
scratching my head, rubbing my nose, and chafing the polish off one 
boot with the heel of the other,—all to no purpose, I light a cigar, a 

’un, a real free smoker, lean back in my chair, and blaze away. In 
the third or fourth cloud of smoke, I dimly see the ghost of a small idea, 
and then, puff, puff, puff, away they go, treading on one another’s heels, 
hke our tars of old, when the Yast man up the hatchway got a precious 
starting. I wonder from whom we picked up that piece of dubious jas- 
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tice. From the Chinese duck-boat men, I sappose, whom I have seen 
standing by the side of the platform attached to the stern of their boats, 
(and let down on the river's bank, to enable the ducks to waddle on 
shore;) with cane in hand, when, having whistled or piped “All hands 
board.” It is quite funny to see the ducks cutting along for dear life, 
the last one up the side getting considerable of acaning. What aclever, 
shrewd, rougish nation that is. Capable of vast resources; the real value 
of which can never be known, or brought into play, fully, so long 
as their laws are made rods of iron, in the hands of the strong to 
oppress the weak. So soon asa Chinaman can speak he is taught to 
lie; and to appear possessed of nothing, not even his own soul; for full 
soon does he learn, that if in a moment of extreme inadvertance, he con- 
fesses to having one; the man, one stage above him, will squeere it out 
of him. Well! by George, my cigar’s out, what a horrid smell of smoke, 
that’s not pleasant any how. But all human sweets have their bitters, 
so Pll turn in. 





Menrcuanr SeEamen.—The Lords of the T reasury having had under consi- 
deration a representation of the Commissioners of Customa, relative to the 
evasion of the clause in the Act, requiring merchant vessels to take on board 
and have in store certain quantities and descriptions of medicines, and their 
Lordships having communicated to the Lords of the Admiralty on the sub- 
ject, have approved of the suggestion of the Board, that vessels required to 
carry medicines by the act 7 and 8 Vic., c. 112, are to be occasionally boarded 
or visited by the Revenue officers for the purpose of ascertaining the quan- 
tities of medicines, &c., shipped for the use of the crew; and directions have 
been issued to the principal officers of the Revenue at the seyeral ports of 
the United Kingdom, and other places traded to by British vessels to take 
care that their Lordships’ orders are duly carried into effect from the pre- 
sent time. ‘The 18th section of the act directs that every ship navigating 
between the United Kingdom and any place out of the same, shall have and 
keep constantly on board a sufficient supply of medicines and medicaments 
suitable to accidents and diseases arising on sea voyages, in accordance with 
the scale which shall, from time to time, or at any time, be issued by the 
Admiralty; and every ship (except those bound to European ports, or to 
ports in the Mediterranean Sea) is also to have on board a sufficient quantity 
of lime or lemon-juice, sugar, and vinegar, the same being served out to the 
crew whenever they shall have been consuming salt provisions for ten days ; 
the lime or lemon-juice and sugar daily, after the rate of half an ounce each 
per day, and the vinegar weckly, at the rate of half a pint per week to eack 
person, so long as the consumption of salt provisions is continued; and in 
case of default in keeping the articles mentioned in store, the owner of the 
vessel incurs a penalty in each instance of 20/.; and in default of serving 
them out as stated, a penalty in each instance of 5/.; and in case the master 
or any seaman receives any hurt or injury in the service of the ship, the 
expense of providing the necessary surgical and medical advice, with attend- 
ance and medicines, and for his subsistence until cured or brought back to 
some port of the United Kingdom, is, together with the costs of his convey- 
ance home, to be defrayed by the owner of the ship, without any deduction 
whatever on that account from the wages of the master or seaman. ° -: 
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‘' Tax following account of the late Expcrimental Cruize of Line-of-Battle 
- Ships, is drawn up from the observations of an officer of the St. Vincent: 
ENLARGED SERIES.—-NO. 11.—von. FoR (1845. 4x 
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The following report relates to the last cruize of the Experimental 
Squadron. 


St. Vincent, Plymouth, Oct. 10th, 1845. 

S1r,—I have the honour to forward to you, for the information of my 
Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty, the diagrams of the trials of 
sailing of H. M. Squadron, under my command, and other documents 
mentioned in the enclosed schedule. In addition to which, a good 
trial was commenced on the Ist instant, by the Queen, Canopus, Albion, 
and Vanguard, in chase of the Daring, bade all plain sail, and part top- 
mast and top-gallant studding sails ; but the fog, which came on three 
hours after, prevented angles being taken to ascertain the exact result. 
The Queen, wees gained on her. 

You will be pleased to acquaint their Lordships that we have had 
some splendid trials, with as hea a press of sail as could well be car- 
ried ; one beginning with close-reefed topsails and reefed courses, top- 
gallant masts struck; the next under treble reefed topsails, and another 
under double reefed topsails; and all these against a heavy head sea. 
In the latter, on the 7th instant, the day after the heaviest gale, the 
Rodnev beat the whole fleet. 

Nothing could be more easy in all the trials than the Queen and 
Albion, who never appeared to strain anything ; indeed, all the Squad- 
ron proved themselves such fine ships, as to be incapable of being dis- 
tressed by press of sail, except the St. Vincent. 

Being perfectly satisfied with the result of the trials, that the Queen 
is the best ship, the Albion and Rodney rext, Canopus and Vanguard 
much alike, ‘Trafalear weatherly, but slow, St. Vincent leewardy and 
crank ; and as the weather appeared to set in fine, and not deeming 
that any further trial would benefit the service, I therefore bore up on 
the Sth instant, for this anchorage, which I reached, with the Squadron 
under my command, this day at 7h. 16m. p.m. 

I beg to remark, for their Lordships’ information, that all the Cap- 
tains deserve the greatest credit for the seamanlike manner in which 
thev made sail, blowing in the way it did, on the above mentioned 
occasions. 

S. Pym, Rear-Adm. 
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EXPERIMENTAL CrUizE oF Link oF BATTLE Suips: Method of deter- 
mining the Gainand Loss of each Ship; By Licut. Alfred Ryder, 
RUN. 


Tire method given in the last number of the Nautical Magazine, p. 536, 
of deciding on the result ofan Experimental Cruize, although it enables me 
to place the ships in the Order of Merit, does not assign to them numbers 
exuressing their amount of comparative merit. This will be evident 
when it 1s remembered that the numbers allowed fur each place are 
merely arbitrary. 

This latter object will be gained in the following manner. In Run- 
ning Free Trials, by ascertaining the distance run by (Pat. log) of the 
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observer's ship, and applying this to the small gain or loss of each ship. 
As the distance run aie a large constant, no great accuracy will be 











necessary. 
Examp.e off the Wind Trial. 
Run by Gain or |No. express-|The same 
Patent Ships’ Names. | Loss by [ing the amt | nnmbers 
Log. 4 Diagram.| of comp. reduced. 
merit. 
Yards. | Rodney 148125 148°1 
148125 | St. Vincent j— 5245 142880 142°8 
By Com-, Canopus + 500 148625 148°6 
mon Log, Trafalgar — 16250] 131875 131°8 
no other; Queen + 85 148210 148°2 
being on} Albion — 320 147805 147°8 
board. | Vanguard — 5640] 142485 142°5 
Superb — 3225 144900 144°9 











If the diagrams are projected in the usual way, these numbers will be 
ascertained by measuring the runs of each ship. 

To obtain the numbers that indicate the amount of comparative mertt 
in an On a Wind trial, the whole run by patent log must be ascertained 
as before, the angle the ship’s head makes with the wmd must be esti- 
mated, allowing for lee way; and from these data the gain to windward 
worked out as the side of a right angled triangle, the resulting number 
of yards gained to windward will form the large constant to which the 
small gain or loss of each ship will have to be applied. This method of 
arriving at the amount of the constant, may appear rough, but it is in 
reality much more correct than any other, for should I attempt to arrive 
at it by working out a dead os oan errors of considerable amount 
would be introduced, although varying in amount and direction. This 
will be evident if we take the extreme case of a shift of wind, bringing 
the squadron at the close of a trial to the same position that it occupied 
at the commencement, the result of the dead reckoning, would give the 
constant, no value at all; leaving the small gain or loss of each ship to 
indicate her amount of comparative merit, which would bear most un- 
fairly on the losing ships. This source of error is avoided by calculating 
the gain to windward of the observer's ship, from the distance run, and 
the angle included between the ship’s head and the wind, making allow- 
ance for leeway. 

To ascertain the constant, no cognizance need therefore be taken of 
the variation in direction of the wind, and the consequent alteration 
in the course, while to arrive at the amount of small gains and losses, in 
the diagram, the greatest attention to this point is necessary. I would 
even carry it so far as to note the direction of head by the azimuth com- 
pass every five minutes, averaging the results for the hour. 


Note.—In running free trials, if the ships’ tracks have diverged muebh it 
would be perhaps as well to pruject them in the usual manner. The benefitsof 


the method of projection, which I have followed, attach themselves almost en- 
tirely to On a Wind Trials. 
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ExamMP.e on a Wind Trial. 


Gain ,No. ex- 
Run by or pressing] Same 
Pateat Gain to Ships’ Names. Loss {amount {number Remarks. 
Log. windward by jof comp.jreduced 
diagram| merit. 


















Yards | Lying | Rodney 
32744 jwithin 5] St. Vincent 
By com-'} points; Canopus é 
mon Log ofthe | Tratalgar 
no other wind and} Queen 
being on making ;} Albion 
board. pointlee-]| Vanvuard 
Superb 


17314, 173 1i 
+40 17354 173-5] 
+2170} 19484) 194 8, 
— 1820! 15494 1549, 
+ 2750 20064) 2006 
+2370) 19684 1968 
—S8300! 901 90°1 
—7340) 997 99 q| 





way 
17314 yd. 





In future cruizes a column should be added, showing the results of 
each day’s trial, which would contain as above the numbers express- 
ing the amount of comparative merit, and these might be summed up 
for a final result. When I was attached to the Experimental Squadron 
TI thought it only necessary to place the ships in the order of merit. This 
object is gained in the method adopted in the last number of this Maga- 
zine. The necessity of being able to arrive at the amount of comparative 
merit, was pointed out to me on my return by Capt. G. Fishbourne, r.N., 
and I have followed up his suggestion as above. 

These numbers (which I have calculated for him for each .day) 
afford the really useful information to the naval architect, as they are 
a direct test of the merit of the forms of the different ships composing a 
squadron. This subject will I believe be treated of at length in a 
pamphlet which will shortly be published by that officer. 

I will merely add this by way of explanation to show the use of these 
numbers. 

Ifa naval architect, or one who has studied the subject, has his ideas 
on it sufficiently formed to enable him to express an opinion (founded on 
scientific knowledge) cf the probable qualities of ships; and if he can arrange 
in a series, numbers (derived from consideration of breadth, length, weight, 
areas of sails, &c.,) expressing what ought to be the comparative per- 
formances of each ship, then a comparison between the theoretical num- 
bers, and those numbers derived from the actual results, will enable him 
to test his theory ; and if anticipated results agree with those that have 
actnally been obtained, he will be Justified in claiming attention to his 
views. 

Having accompanied the Experimental Squadron during its last cruize, 
and having employed myself during the trials in ascertaining the gains and 
losses of the different ships, [send you the following account of the method 
pursued (which I have not met with before,) thinking that it might in- 
terest some of your readers, who at some future time may be attached to 
a ship proceeding on a like service. 

Before we left England I obtained through the kindness of one of the 
officers of the Dock-yard the heights of the trucks of the different ships 
above the hammock nettings. The hammock netting was preferred to the 
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water line for various reasons. Reference toa table of angles and distances 
calculated for their different heights will give the distance required.* 

After the commencement of a trial, Masthead Angles and Beartngs 
were observed at short intervals of about an hour of all the ships concerned. 
These were projected in a book devoted to that purpose. Ifthe ships 
were going free, and therefore steering a course, the distance gained ur 
lost was ascertained by letting fall perpendiculars from the two positions 
of the same ship on the line representing the course steered, the space 
included will be the distance required. 

After the commencement of a trial, if the ship were on a wind and 
beating to windward, the distance gained or lost was ascertained by let- 
ting fall perpendiculars from the two positions of the same ship on to the 
line representing the direction of the wind ; the space included will denote 
the distance gained or lost to windward. 

On an average about six diagrams were projected every day. In the 
Running free trials these were projected on one sheet, but in the On a 
Wind trials, from the frequent small alterations in the direction of the 
wind and the complicated system of perpendiculars which were rendered 
necessary for every shift of wind, it was found advisable to project no 
more than two or three diagrams on the same sheet, the last was then 
pricked through to the next page. In this manner three or four pages 
were devoted to an On a Wind trial, while one was sufficient for a trial 
Running free. In the course of the cruize a large book was filled with 
diagrams and remarks. I shall proceed to explain the method pursued 
in the two cases of Running free and Beating to Windward. : 

It might at first sight appear a difficulty that the place of the obser- 
ver’s ship is retained in the same position, and that no account is appar- 
ently taken of her progress in the interim, but this will be removed when 
it is remembered that what she does in the interval whether she is sailing 
at the rate of 5 or 10 knots an hour is quite independant of her positive 
gain or loss on other ships, if bearings and distances are obtained, and this 
method of projection pursued. The being enabled when making the 
diagrams to neglect this feature of the race, greatly facilitates and simpli- 
fies the arrival at a correct result. The total gains or losses are found 
if the diagrams are projected on one sheet by measuring the distance 
between the feet of the extreme perpendiculars, or if on different sheets 
by adding together the small losses or gains, and the result is obtained 
in this shape. 

Interval 6 a.m. to 6 p.m. S dropped E 11760 yards, Run 72 miles. Sail, all 
Studding Sails, &c. 

The advantage of viewing the run during the day in short intervals of 
an hour is that we are enabled by so doing to detect and sometimes to 
account for sudden gains and losses of different ships. Ships that gained 
more, or lost less, by the diagram, made during the dinner hour when the 
men were all on the lower deck, would probably be improved by having 
the weights permanently lowered, and vicé versa. The effect of any trim- 
ming is also made immediately apparent. But for these advantages the 
first and last diagrams would suttice in a Running free trial. In Ona 


*I hope shortly to be able to print a table of this description that will be 
adapted to observations for any ship. 
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Wind Trials the case is different, for, as the wind is always varying 
slightly in direction, the intermediate diagrams are absolutely necessary 
to the correctness of the result. 

) RUNNING FREE. 


» 
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Let Al, A2, A3, Bl, 
, projected by 


perpendiculars Aa, Bb, Cc, &c , A2, B 


3, &c., will re 


2, C2, &e,, &e., 


lh., 2h., 3h., p.m 
present the gains or losses on the ship 


tion of the ship in which the observer is 
he quarters of the ships. 
at the times 


‘9 


posi 


be wind, which will be ont 


Dro 


’ 


8 of A, B, C, &c 


1 62, 52 


ion 


present the course steered, S the 


direction of-t 


Let LSI re 


and K S the 
means of mast-head angles and bee 


on the line. L8 §, thenal a2, @2 a3 


B2, B3, and C, represent the posit 
containing the observer. 


a 


5 


le joining B, B, may appear to pursue a strange direction when 
it has been asserted that the ships were steering the same course. But it 
will be seen that though this difference in direction indicates that B, has 
by yawing or, by the effects of some error in the Compass caused by 
Loeal Attraction or otherwise, steered a rather more northerly course 
than S. yet the amount of this difference is very much magnified, 
for it must be remembered that the line joining the two stations of any 
one ship does not profess to represent the course steered in the inter- ; 
val. These are joined merely to prevent confusion. 

When, as did occur in some of the Running trials, two ships, although 
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ordered to steer the same course diverge from one another, each may 
_assert that she had steered the course. It is impossible to decide where 
the error rests, although its amount can be ascertained. 


On a WIND. 
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As our object is to find at what rate one vessel is gaining or lost 
to adoaead of any other vessel, the perpendiculars must ovidently be 
dropped on the direction of the wind, and not as in the other case on the 
course which would give it in favour of the forereaching ship, whereas by 
dropping them on the wind line we obtain the gain to Windward 
whether obtained by forereaching or weathering. The same arguments 
which have been advanced in the former case in defence of retaining the 
position of the observer's ship as if it was really stationary, apply with 
equal force to this. It will be seen that A has gained to wilward (d 
of S a distance a, a,, and B has lost on S a distance 4, 5,; that C has gain 
on S a distance ¢, ¢, ; that D, although her position is materially altered 
with regard to S, in fact forereached very considerably, yet has neither lost 
nor gained to windward; that E has gained on S, e; €, although in se domg 


a l ‘ ° ar | 
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‘she has passed from the weather quarter to the lee bow. ‘These gains 
or losses collected from the different diagrams, and added together, give 
the total gain or loss of each ship on the ship of the observer, and then 
by simple addition or substraction on any other ship required. I ima- 
gine that it may at first appear impossible that a ship passing from the 
weather quarter to the lee bow can really gain to windward, but a little 
thought will show that this is quite possible, asthe gain by forereaching 
of one ship may more than counterbalance the gain of the other ob- 
tained by laying higher. If a ship is lying within six points of the 
wind, another ship two points on her lee bow is not really to leeward. 
This would become more evident if both vessels tacked when the vessel 
that had been on the lee bow is after tacking on the weather quarter. 

Before the wind any small variation in its direction will have no effect 
on the result of the trial, but on a wind the case is different. And as 
the small gains or losses are measured on the wind-line its direction must 

be ascertained as accurately as possible, and observations must be made 
and diagrams projected at every material change. 

The angle which the ship’s head makes with the wind will be ascer- 
tained by observing at the azimuth compass half the number of degrees 
passed 5 eee in stays.* Careful attention to the amount of coming 
up and breaking off, caused by shifts of wind, will enable us to obtain a 
mean wind for the interval between the observations, which should be 
taken every hour, and thence a very correct result, quite independent of 
the apparent positions of the ships, at the end of the trial. In two or 
three instances I have noticed that the most leewardly of two ships has, 
by a sudden shift of wind, or, which is more deceptive, by a slow pro- 
gressive change in one direction, appeared to gain on a ship which really 
was more weatherly. In this case opinion unsupported by observations 
would have given a verdict in favour of the leewardly ship, while obser- 
vation and projection would assign the victory without hesitation to the 
other. Any opinion of the result of a trial derived from the fact of a 
ship weathering another on a different tack must for the same reason 
be frequently erroneous. 

In a fleet of eight sail we experienced no difficulty in ascertaining the 
bearings and distances of the different ships. One person observed the 
bearings of the ships visible from the azimuth compass on the poop, 
another connected by horizontal angles such ships as were not visible 
at that spot with one that was, and a third observed the masthead angles. 
The diagrams were made immediately after the angles were observed, 
so that soon after the end ofa trial we were enabled to answer the 
Admiral’s signal for results. 

I shall now make a few obervations with regard to Experimental Sail- 
ing which prominently presented themselves during the trial. 

1. The necessity that a person intending to give an acount of the 
trials, should keep himself wholly unbiased with respect to any par- 
ticular ship, or class of ships. It may be almost impossible at times 
to subdue a feeling of gratification at weathering a ship which it had 


© The Rodney’s angle was generally about 116° she lay therefore very nearly 
within five points of the wind, and her yards braced as follows—Main Yard 19° 
to 24°; Fore Yard 24° to 28°. 

ENLARGED SERIES.—NO. 11.—vVoL. For 1845. 4a 
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been gencrally expected would have taken the lead. But when using 
the ruler and compasses it will be found advantageous to keep free of 
all party feelings. This frame of mind will be much assisted by making 
a rule to avoid stating, and, in fact, forming any opinion as to probable 
results. 

2. The propriety, when starting ships in a race from Line of battle, 
of making the Fleet tack immediately. This rule applies equally to On 
a Wind, or Off the Wind trials, and is derived from this principle, that 
the line in which vessels are placed should be such that no Ship should 
have a Vessel on her weather bow. For if the weathermost ship is slower 
than the leewardmost it almost inevitably results that she acts as a check, 
which no vessel but one of great superiority can overcome. Once within 
the influence of her sails, the lee ship, though decidedly superior in point 
of sailing, is arrested in her onward progress, and must either rest content 
to hang on the lee beam or quarter of her competitor or sacrifice valu- 
. able ground by running away to leeward. This may be safely prevented 
by starting the ships on the other tack, for then each ship is on the 
weather quarter of the nearest vessel to leeward. No vessel can take the 
wind therefore out of another's sails without, by the distance she has 
ranged up, evincing that superiority of sailing which will enable her to 
pass to windward and ahead quickly, conferring on the lee ship an in- 
jury for only a short period of time, after which she can continue on 
her way unmolested. 

3. The propriety of making the fleet Tack together by Signal. If 
this is not done, ships on different tacks will get miles from one another 
into different flaws of wind, by which the correctness of the result will 
be most materially affected. Also if this is not done, some ships will tack 
much oftener than others, and as a ship loses very considerably by per- 
forming this evolution her position at the end of the trial will consi- 
derably injured. Any ship that tacks once more than the rest of the 
squadron, will, it may easily be seen, have probably to tack again. She 
wil suffer therefore the loss of two extra tacks. By careful observation I 
found that a ship lost by tacking from 200 to 400 yards of dead weatherly 
gain, (the exact amount can be ascertained in each case, if the ships are 
not much separated.) By this I do not mean that she went astern, but 
that from having been steadily gaining to windward as long as she 
stood on, the stoppage resulting from tacking compared with the gain 
during the interval accruing to those ships that stood on, affected the 
position of the ship that performed that evolution to the amount named. 
This for two tacks amounts to from 400 to 800 yards, a loss which may 
affect the final position very considerably. 

4. The propricty of all the ships being under the same sail, unless 
they absolutely cannot carry it. If after the commencement of a tral 
one ship sets stay-sails or a lower studding-sail, how difficult must it be to 
decide what part of the gain or loss of the ship making or shortening 
sau can be attributed to the impulse, derived or lost, by the alteration. 

5. As the object of trials of Rate of Sailing is to ascertain the sailing 
qualities of the different ships, which sailing qualities may be said to 
depend on the shape of the bottom, pasition of the masts, arrangement of 
the werrhts, &e., it is evidently important that all other canses which 
might affcet the sailing qualities of the ships should be avoided as much 
as possible, Among the most prominent of these is skill on the part 
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of the men in making and shortening sail, or performing any evolution 
which necessarily, from its nature, affects the positions of the ships at 
the end of the trials. 

The vessel which from being longer in commission, has her men more 
skilful, will of course have her yards sooner braced up, and tacks on board 
after tacking, topsails sooner up, and top-gallant sails set after reefing. 
All these, the results of efforts,on the part of the crew, apart from the 
qualities of the ship, tend to give undue advantage to the smartest ship. 
They should therefore be avoided as much as possible on trial days.* 
Exercise, it will no doubt be asserted, is one of the principle objects of 
an Experimental Squadron. I grant it, but will they not both be best 
gained by keeping them separate. If such evolutions are absolutely ne- 
cessary, observations should be taken that would enable those officers who 
are making diagrams to omit, in the final result for the day, the gains 
and losses during the interval. 

6. The propriety of making all trials general trials. The result of 
a general trial is obtained with as much accuracy, and with only a little 
more trouble than that of small trials of two ships, &c., and are much 
more valuable, for they and they alone can be introduced into the general 
summing up. 

7.- The necessity that ships before starting should have ascertained 
their Local Attraction. As this amounts in some instances to 2° or 3°, 
bearings of objects at a distance are seriously affected by a neglect of 
this precaution. 

8. The necessity when royals are not set, of each ship carrying a 
small black ball at her masthead to mark her position. In hazy weather 
or when ships are distant no trustworthy observations can be got unless 
this precaution is adopted. . 

9. The necessity of some rule being adhered to with regard to the 
angle to which the yards are to be braced (when on a wind). I would 
sugvest that the smallest angle to which the yards can be braced should 
be ascertained, and made known by signal to the Admiral, who would 
decide whether these angles should be retained; and, would by signal 
give directions for alterations when he thought it necessary so to do.* 

For what results can be depended on, when on one day the main yard may 
be braced 4° or 5° sharper than the fore, and on the next be braced to only 
the same angle, no reason existing for the alteration, it having resulted 
mercly from the stretching or shrinking of a brace, by which the position 
of the mark was altered; or the difference of opinion existing among the 
otticers of the watches. The eye it will be found will not readily detect a 
difference of 3° or 4°, although 1° makes a sensible alteration in the 
reflection in a mirror. 

The important effect on the speed of a vessel of the angle the yards 


® In the observations made on board H.M.S. Rodney, we avoided as much 
as possibie such source of inaccuracy. ‘The first observation was made when all 
ships had made sail, and fairly staried, but not before. Note was made of acci- 
dents, and allowance made for extra Tacks, &c. 

*® ‘The order would probably be the result of a wish to try the effect of 
simitar alterations in all the ships, or in consequence of the breeze ee 
head sea rising, &c., at which times there is a general opinion that yards 
should not be braced so sharp. 
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are braved to; has'been noticed in several instances.. I'remember one is 
iculur, where an: alteration of 2° m the angle of the fore-yard made 
in & few minutes, 2 most sensible improvement in relative position. ‘This 
fact shows the importance of sere stringent rule being put in force oblig~ 
ing ships to act in concert on this point. Any opinion expressed by a 
Soha nictin of aol Aa ae ae mr pat 
angle the yards should be braced to, might of course be consulted withm 
certain limits. 
' 10. I would suggest that in a large experimental ‘squadron no trim- 
imme should be permitted. If the effect of any alteration in the trim 
of a ship is required, she should be detached after the cruize is over with 
a ship of steady character, and permitted ‘to alter her trim ‘by moving 
given weights in certain accurately measured distances, at intervals of 
two or three hours, as convenient, but to allow some ships of a squadrea 
to trim indiscrimimately, must prevent the formation of a any satisfactosy 
opinion as to results. 

For instance s it is wished to institute a comparison between 
the Trafalgar and the St. Vincent, two ships which, for the sake of 
argument, I will suppose to have obtained permission to trim, and which 
permission has been understood to mean at discretion. On one day's 
greater difference is perceived in the relative gains of the two ships, 
as both have trimmed, who can tell whether one has been benefitted by 

"her trimming and the other remained the same, whether both have been 
benefitted but one much more than the other, or both injured, but one 
more than the other. In fact when trimming is permitted I contend 
that no sufficient amount of dependance can be placed in the results. It 
would surely be much more satisfactory to the builders themselves, and 
to the Admiralty, that after vessels are once stowed for sea service no 
alteration should be permitted, not even a gun displaced, but the vessel 
allowed to rise according to the natural consumption of provisions and 
stores. - But if trimming is allowed, its exact amount in weight end 
distance moved, ought at all events to be made known at the end of the 

(trial. 

_- 21. As the amount of heel, if obtained merely by the mean of two or 

‘ three observations cannot be depended on, aad as this element is eon- 
‘nected with one of the most important features in the character of any 
class of vessel, viz., their stability, too much attention cannot be-paid 
to it. I would suggest therefore that the mean of a preeoncerted 


'. number of Jeast inclinations (8 for instance) be indicated by signal, and 


/ 


also the mean of 8 greatest inclinations and the interval of time in which 
the 16 vibrations were completed. The observations to commence st 
the dipping of the signal for inclinations. By this means all the neces- 
sary information connected with the stability of a ship under the ordinary 
circamstances would be gained, and the possibility would be avoided of 
one ship giving for her angle of heel the angle of least inclination, another 
that of the greatest, and another, as we did in the Rodney, the mean of 
the two; no valuable result can of course be arrived at while such different 
‘tnodes of proceeding may be followed: where there is much pitching of 
saa the same description of observations may be made with 8 
fore and aft pendulum, and both should be registered hourly. 
The clinometer that was iesued to the Hodaecy would not register, 
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until the amount of motion exceeded five degrees; this fact not only pre- 
vented it from being of any use when the motion was less than that, 
(which was the case throughout the cruize except on two or three days) 
but led us to suspect that even the more extended motions might not be 
correctly registered from the amount of friction that it was necessary for 
the pendulum to overcome, before the instrument became sensible; there 
might however have been some fault in the construction of the instrument 
supplied to the Rodney. 

12. May we not hope that a seven weeks’ cruise in the summer months 
will afford opportunity for a greater number of trials than were obtained 
during July and August of this year. 

If Friday forenoon is devoted to exercise at quarters, and Friday after- 
noon to boats, there would still remain five days in each week, and out 
of each day two good trials, and an hour’s exercise at any required evolu- 
tion could easily be obtained. If all sail was made for an Off the wind 
trial at daylight (the watch and idlers would easily do this) after which 
the decks could be washed, and the usual routine of the service carried 
out, and if at ten or half-past ten the headmost ships were ordered to 
heave to, by eleven o'clock the squadron would be sufficiently closed to 
allow the hour between eleven and twelve to be devoted to any evolution, 
with the spars, sails, &c., that might be desirable, hauling to the wind a 
few minutes before noon to allow the sails to be trimmed by dinner time, 
from twelve to five a good Ona wind trial would be obtained, and two 
good boards during the night would bring the squadron back or v 
nearly back to their cruizing ground, by this means we should have during 
a seven weeks’ cruize, seventy good trials, or allowing for circumstances 
such as calms, &c., there would be at least finety a number that would 
at all events enable the Admiralty more easily to form an opinion as to 
the capabilities of the different ine The amount of exercise I have 
named, particularly if it was known that the intervals were carefully 
noted, would prove very beneficial to the young sailors, who form so large 
a@ portion of the ships’ companies of the squadron. 

In all that I have written on the subject of experimental cruizing, my 
sole aim has been to introduce to notice such systematic arrangements as 
would render the results more worthy of the attention of naval archi- 
tects. The knowledge of the architect must receive increase from the 
practical information and experience of the sailor, neither can advance 
without the other. But theories cannot be tested without careful experi- 
ments. Arguments can be grounded only on facts that are deserving of 
credit from the accuracy with which they have been regi 

May not the want of progress in knowledge of the principles of naval 
architecture be owing to the paucity of good facts with which the naval 
architect may have been supplied? 

I have not presumed to advance my own unsupported ideas on this sub- 
ject, until I had corroborated them by reference to officers of rank in the 
navy, some of whom were attached to the squadron, and whose opinion, 
did I feel myself at liberty to mention names, would I am sure give 
weight to my suggestions. The use that may be made of the results of 
this or any other experimental squadron, is a subject that I have left in 
other and better hands, fully confident that unless the primary object of 
procuring “true facts” is obtained, naval architecture stands but a poor 
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chance of keeping pace with the rapid strides made by its sister sciences. 

If the effect on the reader of perusing this article has been to gain 
him over to the opinion of the necessity of introducing a more accurate 
revister of the proceedings of an Experimental Squadron, my chief object 
will have been gained, for I shall then hope to see orders issued by the 
Authorities, enforcing a more exact mode of conducting and registering 
the results of an experiment of so expensive a nature as such a squadron 
must have been. | 

Iam, &e., 
ALFRED RYDER. 


Royal Naval College, October 18th, 1845. 
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Nautical Notices. 





Victorta Rocx of nine feet on the Gravel Bank off the North Coast of 
Anglesea, 


[In our last number we expressed our suspicions of the existence of a rock 
off the north coast of Anglesea, by the Queen Victoria steamer, having struck 
on something off that coast in her voyage from Dublin to Liverpool. Com- 
mander Robinson in H.M.S. Shearwater having been directed to search for 
it, has succeeded in finding it on the Gravel Bank, on which the least water 
previously known was 3} fathoms. The following is an extract from this 
officer’s report to the Hydrographer to the Admiralty.] 

“T have the honour to inform you that I yesterday went in search of the 
rock on which the Queen Victoria steamer struck; and found it to bea 
sinall rocky head or the Gravel Bank, on its north-cast margin. We find only 
9 fect on the shoalest part. I left a small barrel buoy on the spot, but it 
is desirable a large one should be placed without delay, or the rock blasted 
and levelled some feet, as it certainly is very much in the track of vessels. 
It is a very small head with 9 fathoms close to on the north-east side, and 
4 and 5 fathoms to the south-west, the overtall of the bank is always percep- 
tible, except at slack water. I have been enabled thus early (the Shearwater 
being in dock) to forward the result of my search through the kindness of 
Commander Fraser, Agent of the Packet’ Establishment, who placed at my 
disposal the Sprightly, Mail-packet for the purpose. I hope to be able to 
return to the Clyde by Saturday next. 

“T have the honour, &c., 
“ CuHar_es G. Rosrnsovy. 


“* To Captuin Beaufort, R.N.” * Commander." 


The following marks and bearings give the position of this rock :— 

Cemaces Mill a quarter ofa point open East of the Beacon bearing S.E. 3S. 
Kemlyn Mill touching east end of Kemlyn Farm bearing South. High- 
water of Henborth Point in one with Pencarn Beacon. 

[We understand that a chequered black and white buoy has been promptly 
moored halt a cable’s length trom this rock by the Trinity House.—Ep. N.M.] 


Treignmovutn Tarnour Licutuouse.—Notice is hereby given, that the 
Lighthouse, which has been for some time past in the course of erection, on 
the south-west end of a certain place, called the Den, at Teignmouth, in the 
county of Devon, and on the northern side of the entrance to the harbour of 
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Teignmouth, under the direction of the Teigoamouth Harbour and River 
eign Improvement Commissioners, is now completed, and that the lieht 
therein, with the sanction of the Trinity Board, will be first exhibited on the 
evening of Saturday, the Lst dav of November next, from sunset to sunrise. 
The Light which will be of brilliant gas, and will appear red in all dirce- 
tions, will be fixed and burn at an elevation of 31 feet 2 inches above the 
level of high water mark at ordinary spring tides, 
By compass bearings, Hope's or Bob’s N ose bears S.b.W. 4 W. distant 6 


~- 


miles, and Streight Point, near the entrance to Exmouth harbour, E.b.N, 
also distant 6 miles, 


By order of the said Commissioners, 


October Ist, 1845, P. Pearce, Clerk. 


ee 


Port or Brrstor.—The Town Council held a special meeting, on the 
18th of September, to consider the propriety of purchasing the Dock pro- 
perty, the assigned value of which, including improvements in hand, accord- 
ing to Mr. Bernard (Merchant and Shipowner) igs £280,000; and, further, 
in the event of redeeming their control over the port, whether it would be 
advisable to lower the dues, or make the port a tree one. It appears that 
the mean annual return from Dock Dues is £24,000, said to be principally 
derived trom steamers. 

The propriety of the purchase was decided in the affirmative, and it is to 
be hoped that there will be no delay in effecting it, as there are rumours 
abroad that Milford Haven is likely to become the entrepot of the great 
inland manufacturing towns, by means of railroads, in which case Bristol 
would miss the export, or back freights, which may come to her by prompt 
measures, 

R. Bright, Esq., of Ham Green, as a merchant, in a published letter, has 
proposed that a considerable portion of the sum required, be raised among 
the merchants themselves, shipowners, &c., by the subscription of £500 
each. This is the proper principle to act upon; those who are to bencfit 
most should be foremost. However, let the transter be effected as it may, 
the case of Bristol will remain a beacon to future citizens, not to allow their 
desire for alteration to lead to the mortgage of their rights over their port to 


@ company,—for such has been the baue of this ancicnt and once second 
port of traffic of England. 


ee 


Licutnine Conpuctors.—Afr. Snow Harris's Theory. 
y 


Calcutta, August 1845, 
Sir.—Mr. Snow Harris in one of his papers on Lightning Conductors for 


ships observes, that “ one fact is worth a thousand theories or loose opinions,” 
anda little further on says, that if any serious injury has arisen to a sailor, 
leaning against a mast it must have been when the mast was not fitted with 
a Conductor, implying of course that with a Conductor the man would have 
escaped serious injury. The following fact will I think go far to establish 
the truth of what Mr. Harris advances. 

During the months of April and May, south-westers accompanied by tor- 
rents of rain with heavy thunder and hghtning are frequent in Bengal. Last 
year, in which of the two months I do not now remember, one visited Cal- 
cutta, the centre passing nearly over the fort. It came on about half-past 
three in the afterncon. The gusts of wind were tremendous, the rain very 
heavy and the lightning and thunder terrific ; the crash following instanta- 
neously the descent of the electric fluid, A sentry box built of substantial 
brick and mortar, on the ramparts was struck on the Apex, the fluid passing 
dowu inside ; the sentry however escaped, for it was truly an escape; he bad 
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taken refuge when the storm commenced and stood quietly inside with his _ 
musket at the order, the bayonet with the mazsle resting on tis shoalden - 
The lightning took the point of the bayonet, (breaking as it was described to 
me, but I suppose) fusing it about an inch and a half, ran down the barrel to 
the stock, which it shattered to piecea, and thence into the earth. The only 
injury the sentry received was being slightly singed where the iron had been 
in contact .with his body, for his arm and hand which rested on the back of 
the musket were not touched. I did not see the man, but Colonel Warren 
the Town and Fort Major of Fort William, assured me the injuries were so 


trifling that the man was again at his duty in three or four days. “ 
This is a fact which you may think worthy of publication in the Nautical . 


Magazine. 
Iam, &c., 
Tuomas SEWELL, 
Major Bengal Army. , 


P.S.—I was writing in my office at the time, about 600 yards from the 


spot, and felt convinced that some place had been struck, the particulars 


however IJ did not learn till the next day. 


As this is a fact tending to illustrate an important subject highly inter- . 


esting to seamen, as well as Mr. Snow Harris, we have taken the liberty of 
adding the Author’s name. It fully confirms that gentleman's theory of 
protection being given where the conducting means are perfect, and possibly 
the crooked part of the bayonet at the muzzle of the musket, offering more 
difficulty to the free and rapid passage of the electric fluid than the straight 
barrel, may account for his being singed about the shoulder. Mr Harris 
however will no doubt make his remarks on the subject.—Ep. ] 





Coaurnc at Mapsrra.—For the information of steam vessels coaling at 


Madeira, we may 8p rise them that Mr. James Taylor, merchant, supplies - 


all steam vessels, ships included, with the best steam coal, with the 
utmost possible dispatch, at Funchal. A white flag with St. George's cross in- 
dicates the Coal Store on the beach, and steam vessels intending to coal should 
bring up as near to it as possible. The flag is always hoisted over the Coal 
Store, adjoining Banger’s Pillar, when coaling from the beach is practicable. 


No signal is hoisted at the Coal Store when the surf on the beach prevents _ 
coaling in the regular way; in such cases, coals will be shipped from the | 


Pontinha, behind the Loo Rock. 


Bearings for bringing up steam vessels in the Mee of Funchal, recom- ‘ 


mended by Capt. Hope, H.M. st. v. Firebrand, in 


distance from beach 4 mile; depth of water 14 fathoms; bottom mud. 

coal trom colliers,—a short distance to leeward of them, and the coal boats 
will drop down with their Joads. If to coal from Pontinha, when there is 
too much sea to coal from beach in westerly winds,—the Mount Church in 


arch, 1845, requiring to ~ 
coal from beach store,—Loo Rock W.b.N. 3 N.; Church Tower N.b.E. Ei : 
Af to ° 


kb + 


one with Cathedral Church Tower; Loo Rock W.b.N., keeping the ex< | 


treme of the land to the westward open to the south of it; distance from 
Loo Rock 4 mile; depth of water 10 fathoms; bottom sand. 

A Wheft hoisted at the fore indicates order to send off coals. This when 
shown by steamers in sight of the port, will bring coals alongside as soon as 
they anchor. Collier ships, when desiring to coal from them, will hoist it at 
the fore. Proper boats, with able, active men, coaling bags, &c., in constant 
readiness to ensure dispatch, and put on board 120 to 160 tons of coals per 


day. All the coals are stored under cover to prevent their deterioration. ‘> 
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Tae Mzacaanr Seamen's Caimeace Biu.—As Act for the Pro- 
tection of Seamen entering on board Merchant Ships. | 


(Concluded from p. 554.) 


Penalty for Receiring Remuneration for Hiring Seamen.~ 


VIII. And be it enacted, that if anv person shall demand or receive from 
any seaman, or trom any person othcr than the owner, part owner, master or 
person in charge ofa merchant ship, or the ship's husband, requiring seamen, 
aiv remuneration whatever, either directly or indirectly, for and on account 
of the hiring, supplying, or providing any such seaman, he shall forfeit for 
every such offence a sum not exceeding five pounds. 


Persons not to be admitted on Board Merchant Vessels without Permission. . 


TX. And be it enacted, that it shall not be lawful for any person (other 
than any officer or person in her Majesty's service or saa ent aan to go and 
be on board any merchant vessel, arriving or about to arrive, at the place of 
her destination, before or previous to her actual arrival in dock, or at the quay, 
or place of her discharge, without the permission and consent of the master 
or person in charge of the said vessel ; and ifany person (other than as afore- 
said) shall go and be on board any such vessel before or previous to her actual 
arrival in dock, or at the quy or place of her discharge, without the permis~ 
sion and consent of the said master or person in charge of the said vessel, 
he shall for every such offence forfeit and pay a sum of money not exceeding 
twenty pounds; and for the better securing the person of such offender the 
master or person in charge of the said vessel is hereby authorised and em- 
powered to take any person so offending as aforesaid into custody, and to 
deliver him up forthwith to any constable or peace officer, to be by him taken 
before a justice or justices, to be dealt with according to the provisions of | 
this act. 


Penalty for soliciting Suilors to become Lodgers in Houses of ‘Unlicensed 


Persons. 


X. And be it enacted, that if any person shall, on board any merchant 
ship, within twenty-four hours of her arrival at any port as aforesaid, solicit 
anyseaman to become a lodger at the house of any person not so licensed as 
aforesaid, and letting lodgings for hire, or shall take from and out of such ship 
any chest, bedding, or other effects of any seaman, except under the personal 
direction of such scaman, and without having the permission of the master 
or person in charge of such ship, he shall be liable to forfeit and pay for every 
such offence the sum of five pounds. 


Penalty for Receiving Remuneration. 


XI. And be it enacted, that ifany person shall demand and receive of and 
from any seaman payment in respect of his board or lodging in the house of 
such person for a longer period than such seaman shall have actually resided 
and boarded therein, or shall receive or take into his possession, or under his 
control, any monics, documents, or effects of anv seaman, and shall not return 
the same, or pay the value thereof, when required to do so by such seaman, 
after deducting therefrom what shall be justly due and owing, in respect of 
the board and lodging of stich seaman, he shall forfeit and pay a sum not exe 
ceeding ten pounds over and above the amount or value of such monies, docue . 
ments, or cffucts, after such deductions as aforesaid, which shall be adjudged 
to be forthwith paid to such seaman under the conviction by the justices 
before whom such offence shall be heard and determined. 

ENLARGED SERIFS.—NO. 11.—VoL..FoR 1845. 45 
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Recovery and Applications of Penaltes. 


XIf. And be it enacted, that all penalties and forfeitures imposed by thir 
act shall and may be recovered, with costs, by summary proceedings before 
any two justices of the peace, residing in or near to the place where the 
offence shall be committed, or where the offender shall be; and if the sum 
imposed as a penalty or adjudged to be paid as aforesaid by any such justices 
shall not be paid, either immediately after the conviction, or within such 
reasonable tine as such justices shall at the time of the conviction appoint, 
it shall be lawful for the justices to commit the offender or offenders to the 
common goal or house of correction, there to be imprisoned only, or to be 
imprisoned and kept to hard labour, according to the discretion of such Jus- 
tices, for any term not exceeding six calendar months, the commitment to be 
determinable upon payment of the amount and costs; and all such penalties 
and forfeitures shall be paid and applied in manner following; (that 1s to 
say) one moiety of such penalty shall be paid to the informer or person upon 
whose discovery or information the same shall be recovered, and the residue 
thereof shall be paid to the Seaman's Hospital Society: provided always, 
that in cases of complaint made by or on the behalf of any seaman under this 
act, the evidence of such seaman shall be received and taken notwithstanding 
he may be interested in the matter: provided also, that such seaman shall 
not in any such case where he shall have been so examined receive any part 
of any penalty to be imposed, but only such sum as the magistrates before 
whom the case shall be heard shall adjudge him to receive for any monies or 
effects which shall appear to have been deposited by him with any such 
person as aforesaid. ; 


Form of Conviction. 


XIII. And be it enacted, that the justices before whom any person shall 
‘be summarily convicted of any offence against this act may cause the con- 
viction to be drawn up in the following form of words, or in any other form 
of words to the same effect, as the case shall require ; (that is to say,) 

‘* Be it remembered, that onthe — day of in the year of our Lord 

at —_s iin the county of for riding, division, liberty, city, &c., 
as the case may be,] A. O. is convicted before us [naming the Justices, } 
two of her Majesty's justices of the peace for the said county, [or riding, 
‘&c.] for that he the said A. O. did [specify the offence, and the time and 
place when and where the same was committed, as the case may be]; and 
we, the said justices, adjudge the said A. Q. for his said offence to forfeit and 
pay the sum of (here state the amount of the fine imposed, and, when neces- 
sary, add the words ‘over and above the sum of £ , Which we, the said 
justices, do hereby adjudge to be forthwith paid to the said E. F. [the sea- 
man], the same being the value of monies, documents, or effects of the said 
E. F. received by or taken into the possession or under the control of the 
said A. O.,}; and we, the said justices, do also adjudge the said A. QO. to pay 
the sum of for costs, and in default of immediate payment of the said 
sums of to be imprisoned inthe —_—fur the space of unless 
the said sums shall be sooner paid [or, and we order that the said sums of 

shall be paid by the said A. O. on or before the day of ]3 
and we direct that the sum of © , part of the said penalty, together with 
the said sum of for costs, shall be paid to C. D. [the party informinc], 
and the residue of the said penalty shall be paid to the Scaman’s Hospital 
Society. Given under our hands, the day and year first above mentioned.” 


. No Certoriart, §c. 

XIV. And be it enacted, that no such conviction shall be quashed for 
want of form, or be removed by certoriari or otherwise into any of her 
‘Majesty's supcrior courts of record; and no warrant of commitment sball be 
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held void by reason of any defect therein, provided it be therein alleged that 
the party has been convicted, and there be a good and valid conviction to 
Sustain the same. , 


Explanatory Cause. 


XV. And be it enacted, that the words “merchant ships” inserted in 
this act shall be understood to include every description of sea-going, trading 
or passage vessel, lying and being within the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland. 


Commencement of Act. 


XVL_ And be it enacted, that this act shall come into operation at the 
following times; (that is to say) on the first day of September, so far as 
respects the power of licensing herein-before given to the Lords of the said 
Committee of Privy Council, and on the first day of November, so far as 
respects all other enactments of this act. ; 


Alteration of Act. 


AVII. And be it enacted, that this act may be amended or repealed by 
any act to be passed during the present ecssion of parliament. 





Samed 





Tima, Harspotr Commission. 
(Concluded from p. 547.) 
The River Blyth and Harbour of Southwold. 


_ In the northern portion of Your Majesty’s dominions we have seen that 
although great want of vigilant control is manifest, and that the landed, and 
fishing, and corporation interests have too often been preferred to the righte 
of merchants and ship-owners, and to the general interests of navigation, still 
the spint of commercial enterprise has finally broken through the barrier, and 
by degrees has carried out, to a certain extent, improvements in some of the 
harbours. In the southern ports, which we have now to notice, we regret to 
report that those interests have proved too powerful, and that the conse- 
quence has been in several cases a dry bar, a deserted port, and all bat ruin 
!to the merchant and ship-owner. . . 
. The river Blyth and the port of Southwold on the east coast of Suffolk 
offer a strong proof of the correctness of these statements. 
| . It appears in evidence that the whole area formerly covered by the spring- 
tide watcrs of the river Blyth was about 2,000 acres, and that by means of 
.several embankments, that area has been reduced to 450 acres, or less than 
‘a quarter of the whole extent. It likewise appears that over more than half 
the original area the depth at high water ordinary springs would be two feet ; 
that in the event of high springs it would be four feet, and in north-west gales 
or equinoctial springs, fully six feet. We have thus the means of computing 
‘roughly the quautity of water which has been excluded by these embank- 
ments; and taking the lowest estimate, or that of a common spring tide, it 
gives, in round numbers, 150 millions of cubic feet, or 44 millions of tons on 
every tide; and as three such tides occur at cach new and full moon, or 
-seventy-eight in a year, some notion may be formed of the enormous loss of 
scouring power sustained in consequence of these embankments. 
The merchants of Halesworth (the great corn mart of this part of the 
county of Suffolk) had repeatedly urged the propricty of deepening the bed 
of the Blyth; yet nothing was done till an Act of Parliament was obtained 
‘ia 1830, and though under direction of the present harbour Surveyor, the 
‘ lower part. of the harbour has been semewhat improved, yet, as the Act did 
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not touch the embankments, the bar-has been at times since that. period dry 
at high water, so that no vessel could get inorout., 6) 2 0 ett 

As a general, although not universal principle, no cause has operated. more 
extensively to injure the entrances of harbours throughout the United King- 
dom than excluding the tidal waters from lands below the level of high-water, 
which served as natural reservoirs for the flood tide, and were the means of 
affording a valuable scouring power during the ebb. Nor does any subject 
more deserve the vigilant attention of Your Majesty's Government, or of shuse 
entrusted with the conservancy of our harbours, than such encroachments, 
which are usually made quietly and gradually, and when once completed are 
difficult afterwards to remove. 

It appears in evidence that, with the exception of two, the Southwold 
Harbour Trustees are self-elected ; they consist of landed proprietora, mer- 
chants, &c., but only a single sailor. 7 

We have thought it right to enter into the above details, since Southwold 
is entirely dependent upon tidal waters for existence as a port, and ance the | 
value of the daily tidal scour in all our harbours does not seem to be sufli- 
ciently appreciated ; nor can any case more strongly prove the duty of | 


jealously guarding against similar encroachments. 


Harwich Harbour. . 


The ancient and well-known port of Harwich is an estuary formed by the 
junction of the rivers Stour and Orwell, and contains about 700 acres of good 
anchorage. ‘The value of this port was well understood during the last war, | 
and will be so again when we have occasion for another North Sea fleet. It 
was from Harwich that the fleet was watered by transports; and that all its 
vessels obtained supplies at the naval yard; here not less than 60 ships ot _ 
war have been built, 15 of which were two-deckers; and the fishing vessels 
belonging to the port some years since were estimated at 3000 tons, and em- 
ployed 500 of our most y seamen. 

ts general depth of water, its wide extent, its perfect shelter, its easy 
access by night or by day, in all weathers, and in all states of the tide, render 
Harwich the only harbour of refuge, properly so called, between the Thames 
and the Humber. 

Yet it will be seen from the evidence taken before the Harbour of Refuge 
Commission of 1844, that this harbour, which in easterly gales has given 
shelter to 500 sail of shipping at once, has been suffering a rapid deteriora- 
tion during the last thirty years from the removal of the cement stone at the 
foot of Beacon Cliff and Felixstow Ledge. ‘The consequence is, while the 
sea has gained considerably upon the Essex shore, threatening to break 
through the isthmus, that Landguard Point, on the opposite side, has advan- 
ced 500 yards upon the sea during the same period, thereby blocking up the 
chief entrance into the harbour; and so much so, that where, in the year 
1804, there was a channel seven fathoms deep at low water, there is now a 
shingle-beach as many feet above high-water mark. 

But the attention of Your Majesty’s Government having at length been 
called to this state of neglect by the Report of that Commission, it appears 
that immediate measures are to be taken to restore this port to its tormer 
Value as a Harbour of Refuge. : 





Rye Harbour. 


Rye, one of the Cinque ports, on the coast of Sussex, lies in the bight of a 
bay, about three miles deep, bounded by Dungeness to the east, and Fairlight 
Head to the west. The present harbour is in the lower Bk of the channel 
of the river Rother, and just below the junction of the Tillingham and the 
"rede, two small streams flowing from the north-west. A rubble-stone pier 

“h does not reach within 1200 yards of low-water mark, is in the course 


=F 
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‘of construction on the eastern side of the harbour, and an embankment of 


earth has been thrown up on the western side, leaving an entrance between 
of 290 feet in width. | 

The average rise of spring tides at the town of Rve is 14 fect, at the pier- 
head 17 feet, and in the bay 23 feet, or greater than anywhere on the south- 
eastern coast of England. At low-water the harbour is left dry. 

For several miles round the town of Rye, and immediately adjacent to the 
harbour, there are large tracts of marsh land, the greater part of which are 
owned by proprietors residing in the neighbourhood. Over a great portion 
of this plain the sea was formerly accustomed to flow at every tide, and thus 
formed a considerable back water, which operated as a scour to the harbour 
of Rye, and kept the channel open. The proprietors, however, uncontrolled 
by anv guardian of the port, began by degrees to exclude the tide, and no 
steps being taken to restrain their encroachments, they obtained an Act of 
Parliament, erected dams and sluices across the rivers a short distance above 
the town, and finally excluded the tidal waters. 

By these means hundreds of acres of marsh have been reclaimed, while the 
harbour, deprived of its back waters, yielded to the mass of sand and shingle 
which rolled in with every wave, and which have now nearly obliteratcd the 
appearance of a channel. 

Three rivers drain this tract of country: and had there been no obstruc- 
tions in their channels, they would have afforded an ample reservoir for tidal 
waters ; and indeed would still do so, judging by the cittet produced when, 
in March 1812, owing to a high tide blowing up Scot's Float Sluice, the sea 
flowed freely to Robertsbridge, fitteen miles up the country, and the return- 
ing ebb, as it appears in evidence, so scoured the harbour that vessels draw- 
ing 16 feet water could get up to the town. 

Landed interest, however, again prevailed, and in the following vear the 
sluice was re-built. In 1830, a jury at Croydon found “that Scott's Float 
Sluice, as then erected, was a nuisance,” and alterations in it were directed 
to be made; these alterations not being made, it appcars that the people 
assembled and pulled the sluice down. 

An enquiry took place which led to the Acts of 1830 and 1833, under 
which, one of the Rye Commissioners was named on the part of the Admiralty; 
and we learn from his evidence, that since his appointment, an extensive 
creek, called the Nook, to the westward of the entrance, and covered every 
high water, has been in great part dammed out; and upwards of 700 acres 
of marsh land, lying on both sides the river, and overflowed by the sea to the 
depth of 3 teet, has been embanked, thereby losing the scour over the bar 
of 30 million cubic feet of water on every spring tide. 

It appears from the reports of engineers and cthers, that between the vears 
1724 and 1787, a sum of not less than £200,600, raised by a passing toll on 
shippipg, was expended in vain attempts to form a new harbour about two 
tiles to the westward of the present outlet to the sea, but which, after those 
G3 vears’ waste of time and money, they were compelled to abandon. 

We have dwelt longer on this subject than at first sight it would seem to 
warrant, but the case of Rye is extremely instructive, as bringing broadly into 
view the apparently antagonist principles of the local and the shipping in- 
terests, and the absolute necessity of some controlling power to protect the 
latter. There is a still more important consideration. Rye is situated on a 
part of the coast of Your Majesty’s dominions, where a harbour is most 
wauted; and where it would be of the greatest benefit to our shipping, whe- 
ther for steamers to obtain fucl in the event of hostilities, or, which is of far 
more consequence, for the safety of our merchant vessels in time of peace. 
And when we consider the capabilities it offers, the abundance of level land 
on either side of the river fit for docks or basins, the great value of a 23 feet 
rise of tide in the bay, and the extent of back water at command, we are led 
to believe that skilful engineering would readily turn these advantages to 
account for national bencht. 
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The Rivers Forth, Dee, §e. En. Seine tee 

In addition to the examples we have given in detail, numerous instances 
of encroachments, of nee and of want of efficient control, have come 
before us in the course of our enquiries. For instance, on the banks of the 
Forth, near Stirling, large enclosures of marsh land have been formerly 
effected. Similar embankments, but to a much greater extent, have been 
carricd out on the level lands by the side of the Dee, near Chester. <At 
Whitby, we learn that it is a common practice to throw the refuse of the town 
bchind the west pier head, which the next flood tide washes into the harbour. 
At Bridlington, great delay has occurred in completing the works for the im- 
provement of the harbour, while a passing toll to pay for them is levied on 
shipping. So unimportant, too, is this harbour considered, that a railway 
company recently inserted it in its schedule of property to be taken, amidst 
houses, fields, &c., without deeming the transfer of a public barbour of suffi- 
cient consequence to give it a clause in their Bill. 

At the Spurn Point six vessels, of 50 tons each (paving 1/. a load to the 
Lord of the Manor), are daily engaged in carrying off the shingle from the 
beach, at the rate of 50,000 tons a-year, to mend the roads in Yorkshire and 
Lincolnshire. As it appears from the Report that the Spurn Point has lost 
half its breadth within the last twenty years, this removal of shingle may 
eventually endanger the lighthouses as ell as the anchorage of Hawke Roads. 

At Portland, ballast is commonly thrown overboard with impunity. Similar 
complaints come from Fowey and from Falmouth; and with the addition 
from Milford Haven, that the water-bailiff remonstrates in vain, and has 
practically no power to enfore his commands. 

We have the evidence of engineers, and of the Admiralty surveyor, that 
the rivers Lune and Ribble, and Dee, are all susceptible of very great im- 
provement; the Thames, even the high road of the commerce of this great 
empire, for want of systematic conservancy and efficient dredging, has shoals 
with only 11 feet depth over them, even as low as Barking Reach, which 
prevent more than half the loaded vessels that come up to London from pas- 
sing at low water spring tides; in short, there is hardly a harbour we have 
inquired into that, under efficient control, might not be in a much improved 
state. 

We now proceed to the third head of our instructions, namely, to inquire 
into the state of the law as regards the subject under consideration, and we 
shall, on the present occasion, confine ourselves to a brief statement thercof. 

The power, interest, and jurisdiction of Your Majesty extend in right of 
Your Majesty's Crown over all the scas and the shores thercof surrounding 
Your Majesty's dominions of Great Britain and Ireland; and in the same 
right Your Majesty has the property of the soil in all rivers which have the 
flux and reflux of the sea up to high-water mark of ordinary spring tides. 

Your Majesty's ancestors have from time Crmeniorial exercised those 
powers, cnjoyed the property and profits, and enforced that Jurisdiction. 

The Lord High Admiral has, by prescription recognized by statute, the 
conservancy of the harbours and navigable rivers of Your Majesty’s kingdom, 
and may inquire if any be guilty of any nuisance to such harbours and 
rivers, 

If any nuisances were created in any harbour or navigable river the Lord 
High Admiral formerly caused the Attorney-General to file ez officio infor- 
mations against the parties. They might also be pursued by indictment. 
But cither remedy was dilatory and expensive. Parliament attempted to 
find expeditious methods for preventing nuisances, and for removing any 
that might be erected, and passed the Act of 46 Geo. III, chap. 153, but it 
has becn found wholly ineffectual to accomplish those objects. * 

Your Majesty's ancestors have by grants and charters given to certain 
bodies politic and corporate, the conservancies of certain harbours and rivers, 
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and we find that the soil of the river Thames is claimed by the Corporation 
of the City of London, and that the soils of many navigable rivers are claimed 
by the owners of the lands on the banks thereof. Although a subject may 
by grant have the property of a nav igable river, yet Your Majesty hath a 
right of empire or government over it in reference to the safety of the king- 
dom, and the people have a public interest of passage and repassage with 
their goods, and must not be obstructed by nuisances or impeached by exac- 
tions, for the jus priratum of the owner is charged with and subject to the 
jus publicum belonging to Your Majesty's subjects in the same manner as 
the soil of a highway, which, though in point of property it may be a man’s 
freehold, is nevertheless charged with a public interest of the people. 

The Houses of Parliament, have passed many Acts entrusting the conser- 
vancy of harbours and navigable rivers to certain Commissioners with large 
powers for that purpose. 

Thus the jurisdiction of the Admiralty has by charters and Acts of Parlia- 
ment been superseded, to the great detriment of the public service. 

Having thus brietly recited the present state of the law with respect to the 
conservancy of our harbours and rivers, adduced a few examples of the want 
of efficient control in all our ports, and shown the necessity of immediate 
legislative measures in order to stop the daily increasing evils to navigation, 
we humbly take leave to lay before Your Majesty the recommendations 
which appear to us best calculated to mcet the cases in question. 

Your Commission therefore humbly recommend :— 

That a Board of Conservancy be established for the superintendence and 
protection of all the tidal harbours and navigable rivers in the United King- 
dom of Great Britain and Ireland; that it be in connexion with the Admi- 
ralty ; and that it be permanent. 

hat this Board have jurisdiction by summary proceedings over the waters 
of the tidal harbours and navigable rivers, not withstanding any Charters or 
Acts of Parliament to the contrary, with a reservation of private rights under 
the Charters, and the continuation of local Commissioners where the Board 
ae! think fit. 

hat the Board should have full powers, by the assistance of engineers, 
surveyors, and others, to ascertain the extent of all nuisances and obstruc- 
tions in tidal harbours and navigable rivers. 

That the Board should be enabled to have a jury summoned by the sheriff 
to ascertain whether or not any encroachment or other nuisance in a tidal 
harbour or navigable river, has existed ycars; and if it be found to have 
been made within that time, that the Board have power by their own order, 
at the expense of the party who made such encroachment or nuisance, to 
remove it. 

That the whole of the coasts of the United Kingdom be divided by this 
Board into districts, and that each be placed under the superintendence of a 
competent person, who shall visit each river, port, harbour, and creck at Icast 
once a year, or oftener, as it may be necessary, to enquire into and report on 
the state of each river, port, harbour, and creck in his district, and of all 
works which may be in progress there. 

That the Board should have power to enforce the appointment of a resi- 
dent engineer or harbour-master, or both, at every port they may consider 
of suficent importance to require such constant superintendence. 

That every Commission or Trust of a harbour or navigable river, or if 
there be none, every resident engineer or harbour-master be required to make 
ont and forward to the Board before the Ist of March in cach year, a de- 
tailed report made up to the 3lst December, consisting of an account of all 
such works as have been exccuted, with the expenses thereof, within the 
limits of his superintendence, during the past year; and a report on those 
works he would recommend to be undertaken during the ensuing vear. And, 
also, to include in that report an account of all changes that may have taken 
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place during the year in the depth of water, or formation of shoals, or any 
other change affecting the navigation of the river or harbour. 

That if any works, public or private, shall be commenced or proceeded 
with on grounds within the high-water mark of ordinary spring-tides, without 
having first obtained the sanction of the Board, or their superintending 
o.Bcer, it shall be lawful, and the Board shall be emoowered immediately to 
stop such works, and to direct the removal of the same by the parties crect- 
ing them, and if they refuse so to do, the Board may direct their removal, . 
and charge the parties with the expenses. 

That for the protection of the public interests in the navigation of every © 
river, port, harbour, or creek of the United Kingdon, a clause be inserted in 
every future Act, Charter, or Comnission, which affects in any wav the tidal. 
harbours and navigable rivers of the country, giving power to, and requiring 
the Admiralty to appoint one-third part of'the whole number of Commissi- ’ 
oners to execute the trusts under such Acts, Charters, and Commissions, and 
also to have the power to change the whole or any of such third part of 
Commissioners from time to time, as the Admiralty shall think fit, 80 as to 
secure at all times a sufficient number at each board or meeting of the Trust, , 
to protect the public interests against any bias or local interests. 

That the Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty should direct the survey - 
ing officers employed in the seas of the United Kingdom to transmit to them, . 
for the information of the Board of Conservancy, a list of all the parts of the ° 
coast on which they have been engaged surveying, and the harbours, ports, 
creeks, and navigable rivers they “have examined, and on which they fecl 
competent to give an opinion, in case of any improvements or alterations | 
being proposed: also, that in future, in every port they visit, they shall make 
inquiries relative to any embankments or encroachments on the harbour. or 
river, and gencrally as to any neglect in the preservation of the ports; aud ° 
forthwith shall report the same to the Secretary of the Admiralty for the | 
information of the said Board. . 

That, hereafter, the number of Commissioners or Trustees of any harbour 
or navigable river, docks, or other work affecting navigation, shall not exceed *, 
twelve (12), and that four (4) be a quorum, with a view to greater respon- , 
sibility and the more effectual performance of the duties connected with 
such Commission or Trust. 

That to all existing Harbour Commissions or Trusts the Admiralty shall ' 
have power to add new Commissioners or Trustees, not exceeding in number “ 
one fourth of the whole Commission. 

That the Board should have power to call upon every such Commission, 
or Trust, or Harbour Master, as the case may be; to make out a correct, 
account of all receipts of money by the said Commission in the course of the | 
year up to the 3}st of December; and from what source, and under what - 
authority received; stating, also, the expenditure during the year under 
separate heads, so as to afford a current account of the resources of each’ 
Trust, and of the application of the same; which, after being duly andited, '' 
shall be transmitted to the Board of Conservancy on or before the Ist March * 
following. 

That the Board should have power to order that a tide scale be placed 1 in: 
all harbours; and in certain ports that a self-registering tide gauge be erected, 
accompanied by a barometer, and that a record of these be strictly kept; as ' 
well as a journal of the winds and weather; of the arrivals and sailings, of | 
cases of wreck, or of any thing affecting the interests of navigation, and ° 
transmitted periodically to the Board of Conserv ancy. 

That in all suits and proceedings at law, by the Directors or Commissioners 
acting under any Conimission or Trust of a harbour or navigable river, jt % 
shall be imperative on them to take the opinion of, and to act under the 
directions of the law officers of the Crown. | 


That a summary of the proceedings of this Board be laid before Parliament ” 
on or before the 25th March in cach year. = 
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Pity ap.annual grant be made by Parliament for the support of the said 


| oe the last recommendations which we humbly take leave to lay 
before Your Majesty, there is one which appears to your Commission of 
esscntial importance towards the improvement of our harbours, namely, the 

procuring accurate plans and surveys on a suflicient scale of all the porte 

and navigable rivers of the United Kingdom; not only for the present value 

of such plans as showing the actual state of the port, and as affording the 

basis for improvements; but also to be preserved as documents for reference 
hereafter, in order to determine at any future time what changes may have 

taken place. 

For farther explanation of various points only briefly touched upon ia 
this Report, we beg to refer to the plans and evidence, and especially to the 
opinions of the eminent engineers whom we have examined; and also to the 
various documents. Among the latter will be found the opinion of the: 
Commissioners of the Navy, who having to inquire in 1818 into the state 
ofthe river Medway, even at that time strongly urged the necessity of a 
district superintendence along the whole coast of the United Kingdom similar 
to that we have now ventured to recommend to Your Majesty. 

We beg to state that we are proceeding in our inquiry into the important 
matters submitted to our consideration, and that we shall hereafter submit 
a farther Report to Your Majesty. 

Your Commission cannot close their Report without expressing, in the 
strongest terms, their conviction that immediate measures for detailed inquiry 
and local examination into the state and condition of every port and navi- 
gable river of the United Kingdom, are indispensably necessary, with a view 
to that thorough superintendence, without which many of the evils already 
recited are liable to recur. 

And when they consider the great want of accessible harbours along the 
whole of the coasts of Your Majesty's dominions,—more especially when the 
extended use of steam navigation points to such great changes in maritime 
affairs, whereby every sheltered creck is likely to become of value—and when 
they consider that by the improvement of our tidal harbours Your Majesty's 
beneficent intentions for the preservation of the lives and property of a large 
class of Your Majesty’s subjects may be best fulfilled, they earnestly trust 
that no minor consideration may be allowed to impede the accomplishment 
of objects of such national importance. 

All which we humbly certify to Your Majesty. 





Tat Hazsocr Commission.—This Commission was issued on the 5th 
of April this year to Admiral Bowles, Captain Sir James Bremer, z.x., Mr. 
Hume, m.p., Mr. Chapman, wp., Mr. Rice, m.p., Mr. T. Baring, m.p., Cap- 
tain Beaufort, Hydrographer of the Admiralty, Professor Airy, the Astro- 
nomer Roval, Captain Washington, g.Nx., and Mr. Godson, m.p., the Counsel 
of the Admiralty, giving them full power and authority to enquire into the 
state and condition of the tidal and other harbours, shores, and navigable 
rivers of the United Kingdom; and, further, authorising one or more of them 
to visit and personally inspect the harbours, and obtain every information 
respecting them. 

his Comiissibil must not be confounded with the Refuge Harbour 
Commission ; the latter is confined in its object, whilst the former embraces . 
every harbour into which a vessel can sail for the purposes of trade, and 
amongst other things, that enquiry includes information respecting places in 
which vessels may take refuge. 

Accordingly, the Commissioners met weekly in London, and on the 8th of 
July last, made a Report to Her Majesty, which Sir George Cockburn (as 
we have heard) pronounced to be excellent. 

‘ENLARGED SERIES. NO, 11.—voL. Fror.1845. 41 
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At the last meeting in London it was arranged, under the second part 
of their Commission, that two Commissioners, of whom one shoduld be ‘Capt. 
Washington, r.n., the Commander of the Blazer, who, with leave from the 
Admiralty, devotes the whole of his time to the duties of the Commission, 
should visit some of the harbours during the recess, viz., Mr. Hume should 
go to Ircland and also visit the harbours on the east coast of England; that 
Mr. Godson should visit the harbours on the west, the Lune, the Ribble, 
and the Dee, &c., that Mr. Chapman should go to the harbours on the north- 
east, the Tyne, and the Weir, the Tees, the Esk, Scarborough, Burlington, 
and the Humber, that Sir G. Bremer should undertake Exmouth, Fowey, 
Falmouth, Padstow, and Milford Haven; and that Mr. Rice should attend 
at Rye, Shoreham, Arundel, &c. 

On Friday the 10th October, Mr. ume and Captain Washington went 
to Ireland, but Mr. IIume was obliged quickly to return to England. 

A public enquiry into the past and present state and the capabilities for 
future improvement of the river Liffey and the port of Dublin was held at 
Dublin, which was attended by the Lord Mayor of that city, the members 
of the Ballast Board, and all the chief persons connected with the shipping 
interest. 

In the course of the enquiry it appeared in evidence that six feet depth 
of water had been gained in the channel of the river and over the bar during 
the last twenty years, that £8000, had been annually expended in improve- 
ments and that the present revenue of the port is upwards of £33,000 a year. 

Since the late mecting at Wexford, Captain Washington has visited 
Waterford, Cork, Limerick, and Galway, at each of which places he held a 
public enquiry. He also inspected Kinsale, Youghal, Crookhaven, the 
spacious harbours of Berchaven, in Bantry Bay, and Valentia in Kerry. ‘The 
Connemara, Roundstone and Clifden bays were visited, as also Westport, 
Sligo, Ballyshannon, and Donegal, in the north-west of Ireland. Public 
meetings of enquiry were held in the more important places on the north and 
east coasts, as at Londonderry, Belfast, Newry, Dundalk, and Drogheda, 
besides which the Commissioners visited and inspected the Artificial harbours 
of Kingstown, Howth, Donaghadee, Dunmore, and Port Rush, the capacious 
natural harbours, Lough’s Swilly, Foyle, Strangford, Carlingford, and Larne, 
.as well as Ardylap, Killough, Newcastle, Skerries, Arklow, Wicklow, aad 

almost all the fishing piers around the coast. OE 

, It is gratifying to know that the Revenue and tonnage of every port are 
,om the increase, and that the harbour income of Ireland, arising from tolls 

paid by shipping exclusive of light dues, exceeds £100,000 a year. 

-.« Captain Washington has arrived at Lancaster, to commence the enquiry 
into the English harbours with Mr. Godson. 


Potato Drtseasr.—We have occasionally spoken in commendation of 
Edwards’ Patent Preserved Potato, for its wholesome and imperishable 
nature, combined with economy, and being purely vegetable, and as an 
artic'e peculiarly adapted to meet the evil of the deprivation of vegetable 
food, so much felt by sea-going people. We again notice the Patentees’ 
invention, 1n which all that is estimable in the potato is secured against 
decay. From the present lamentable failure and diseased state ot this 
season's growth of potatoes, a gencral apprehension of incipient discase 
exists, even in those that appear sound, and which will render any shipment 
of this year’s potatoes not only a hazardous, but may be a dangerous experi- 
ment, as decaying vegetable matter is a prolific source of fever and discases 
of the most fatal character. 

In corroboration of our favourable opinion, we would call the attention of 
our readers to the Patentecs’ Prospectus in the Nautirul Afagazine, eon- 
taining Protessors and Medical Certifica.es, Government Reports, ac. 
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‘Gatuant Capture or «4 Pirate Suaver on tHE West Coast or 
Arrica.—Dispatches have been received by the Government, officially con-' 
firming the subjoined account of the gallant capture of a pirate slaver, by 
the boats of H. M. sloop, Pantuloon, Capt. Wilson. The Pantaloon had two 
men killed, and seven wounded. The pirate had seven men killed, and 
seven wounded. 

The boats engaged in the affair belonged to the Puntaloon, 10, sloop, 
Com. E. Wilson. The prize is a remarkably fine vessel of about 450 tons, 
polacca rigged, with immense sails. She is of great celebrity on the coast, 
is armed with four 12-poundcrs, and had a mixed crew, composed chiefly of 
Spaniards, amounting to about fifty; and was equipped for any villainous 
service, whether slave-dealing or piracy. . 

The Pandaloon had been baffled in her chase of this vessel, supposed to be 
a slaver, for two or three days; and it appears, from what our correspondent 
has stated, the pirate, after leading the Puntuloon away to St. Thomas's, and. 
out-sailing her, doubled on the cruiser, and then ran to Lagos; but Capt. 
Wilson was too old an officer on the coast to be so taken in, and on the 
morning of the 26ih of May the sloop and the stranger caught sight of each 
other about two miles distant, off Lagos, becalmed. The pirate hoisted no 
colours, and the Captain of the Pantaloon, desirous of renewing his atten- 
tions, sent the cutter and two whale boats under the command of the First 
Lieutenant, Mr. Lewis de T. Prevost, with the Master, Mr. J. T. Crout, and 
the boatswain, Mr. Pasco, with marines and scamen, amounting to about 
thirty altogether, to make a more intimate acquaintance with the stranger, 
taking especial care to be fully prepared for a warm reception. The pirate 
gave the boats an indication of what they were to expect, as they neared, by 
opening on them a heavy fire of round shot, grape, and canister, in such a 
spirited style that, after returning the compliment by a volley of musketry, 
the boats prepared for hard work. Animated by the show of resistance, 
each boat now emulated the other in reaching the enemy, the pirate con- 

. tinuing a sharp fire as they steadily advanced, the marines as briskly using 
their muskets. In halfan hour from the discharge of the first gun from the 
pirate, the boats of the Pantaloon were alongside ; Licut. Prevost and Mr. 
Pasco on the starboard, and Mr. Crout, in the cutter, on the port side. The 
pirate crew, sheltering themselves as much as possible, nevertheless con- 
tinued to fire the guns, loading them with all sorts of missiles—bullets, nails, 
&c., and amidst a shower of these, our brave sailors and marines dashed on 
board. Lieut. Prevost and his party in the two boats, notwithstanding their 
hot reception, were soon on the deck of the prize. The Master boarded on 
the port bow, and despite the formidable resistance and danger, followed by 
one of his boat's crew, actually attempted to enter the port as they were 
firing the gun from it. He succeeded in getting through, but his seconder 
was knocked overboard by the discharge; the gallant fellow, however, 
nothing daunted, was in an instant up the side again, taking part with the 
Master, who was engaged in a single encounter with one or two of the 
rascals, Having gained the deck after a most determined resistance, they 
now encountered the pirates hand to hand, when the cutlass and bayonet 
did the remainder of the work. Licut. Prevost finally succeeded in captur- 
ing the vessel, but the pirates fought desperately, and it was not until seven 
of their number lay dead on the deck, and seven or eight more were severely 
wounded, that they ran below or yielded. 

It way naturally be supposed that in such a hard and close struggle the 
gallant boats’ crew did not escape unscathed. We are sorry to say that a 
fine able seaman, named Henry Jackson, was killed, and a private ae 
Marine was so scverely ecunded: that he dicd a very short time after. The 
Master was severely wounded; Pasco, the boatswain, was slightly wounded, 
as were also four others,—Carrick, the Captain’s coxswain, Soughton, a 
quartermaster, Ifuarmer, an able scaman, and a marine, named Freemantle. 
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The affair has excited a great sensation on the coast, ayd: ‘the men-of-war 
are loud in their congratulations on the success of the Partalvoa. The 
general fecling among the squadron is admiration of the gallantry displayed,. 


coupled, however, with ardent wishes for such an opportunity for distanc- 
tion. 





PL AL 


Wrecks or Britis SHIrpPrna. 
Continued from p. 327.—cs. crew saved; cd. crew drowned. 
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Betsey 211/Sunderland |Bruce Ghuckstadt aaeeiaa Blatvand | Atg. 23, es 
Brothers — Pakefield R.jSept. 15, cs 
Cherub Sunderland {London off Corton Sept. 17,cs 
Coringa Packet Sydney India N.C. A May 8, cs 
Dependant Bridgwater |Quebec At sea Sept. 14, 
Dumfrieshire Anticost$ Sept. 6, cs 
Elizabeth foundered 60° East of ‘Hartlepool |Aug. 21, 1s 
Fives Newcastle |Hamburgh Horn Reef {Aug. 23,5da 
Glenview passed abandoned {timber laden in long 17°W Sept. 23. 
Gov. Doyle 220;¢ ———— Montserrat |Barbados Buceo Reef Aug. 4, 
Graham Kathrine’s Teignmouth [Leith foundered Sept. 12, es 
Hebe ———|Dowland {Liverpool {Black Sea’ iC.of Asia (Sept. 

Hope passed abandoned in 43°N.29%° W Aug. 35, 
Hyderabad Robertson !Sydney India N.C. Austra May 25, cs 
Indemnity 225 Graves |P. Rush Quebee ‘Magdalen I. Aug. 7, Id 
Industry Coswell {Montreal Halifax }Kamouraska Aug. 
James Henry Tobin Mirmichi Thrum Cape Aug. 13, ¢s 
Jean Mc Fie Stockholm Anholt ‘Aug. 21, cs 
James Watt [Narva Bay |Sept. 22,es 
Liverpool Jaques |Liverpool /|Petersburgh Nickmans G Aug. 21, 
Margaret | ——_—_—_—_—|Lossiemouth Aug. 22, cs 
Nathaniel Tovee Tovee abandoned off Flambro’ |Aag. 21, cs 
Neptune raithwat, Bombay China’ Madagascar cs 
Oak Benzie {__—__— Stettin Lybeser Aug. 25, cs 
Osprey —_——_———— Cork Quebec Anticosti lAug. 28, 
Packet 8. Domingo |Yarmouth ‘Aug. 22, 
Phaoanix ———-| Boy Aberdovey [Hamburg /Henneguard Aug. 23, cs 
Samucl & Sarah Scotland —————— Brown Bank Aug. 23, cs 
Sapphire ———_—_— |Quebec 

Shamroc steamer Mackay Liverpool (St. Johns Nd At Sea® Sept. 15, cs 
Sovereign Roope foundered: off Lemon 8. Aug. 20, 
Tallyho Richards run foul of aj/French ship & abandoned Sept.2, cs 
Tarbolton Liverpool (Dalhousie Brian I.! July 24, os 
Wreath 295 


Bremer Anchanest Glasgow ic Norway uly 29, cs 


215—Abandoned, Master and crew picked up in thelr long boat by brig John White, Meddrel, 
from Miramichi, were hospitably treated and landed at Deal. 

217—In the gale of the 21st of August the Dutch fishing smack Friendship, Mauldyke, seeing 
the Elizabeth in a sinking state, her boats stove, and the smack without any, bore down, 
and threw a rope to the crew by which one man only William Anderson who was dragred 
on board the smack was saved, the Elizabeth at the same moment went down with 
crew on board. 

234—Crew saved (date not stated) by Dutch man of war schooner Cameleon. 

291—8 In lat. 50° 51’, long. 10° 50’ crew taken off by the Jane Rrydges of Sunderland. Crew of 
Shamroc speak in highest terms of Mr. Brydges, master of Jane, who when he first desaried 
them aine miles off and observed it was a steamer going in the same direction and making 
no progress, bore away for them, and after getting the crew on board administered to their 
exhausted condition in every way that humanity could suggest. 





EXAMINATION OF THE OFFICERS OF THE RoraL Man. STeaAm 
PackET CoMPARY. 


(Continued from p. 499 ) 


24.—On 12th August, 1846, at Sh. 27m. a.m., in lat. 28° 0’ N., long. 80° 0’ 
W., the sun’s rising amplitude was E. 1° N., required the variation. 
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'25.+—On 6th May, 1846, 10h. p.m. in lat. 42° N., long. 10° 30’ W., ob- 
served the Pole Star to bear by compass N. 29° 30’ E., required the local 
attraction of the compass (ship's head east). 

26.—QOn 3rd June, 1846, at 10h. 30m. p.m., observed Ushant light dipping 
in the horizon from a position aloft 30 feet above the level of the sea; re- 
quired the distance from the light. 

27.—On 2nd June, 1846, observed the angle of elevation above the sea of 
the lantern of the Needles lighthouse to be 0° 36’; required the distance. 
4 28.—Required the time of high water at Demerara, a.m. and P.m., on 5th 

une, 18-46. 


29.—Required the length of a knot on a log line to correspond with a glass 
running thirty-two seconds. 
~ 30.—Required the distance on the arc of a great circle between St. David's 
Head in Bermuda and St. Agnes lighthouse (Scilly), also the courses and 
distances for every five degrees difference of longitude on the arc, with the 
successive latitudes arrived at, and the difference between this method and 
that by Mercator Sailing. 

31.—Required the position and description according to the best authori- 
ties, of all the lights on both sides of the British Channel and West Indies, 
also the latitude and longitude of all places near to which the vessel will 
pass, and of the dangers on each side of her track, with the courses and dis- 
tances, and set and drift of the currents. 

32.—Required the bearing and distance from point to point in the British 
Channel from Scilly to the Downs, with the soundings, and set, drift, and 
duration of the tide, according to the best authorities. 

33.—Required the rule of the road in steamers and sailing vessels, and 
how to act in the event of meeting vessels or danger suddenly, also 
how to lay a steamer to in a gale of wind, and how to act in the event of 
springing a leak, or, the coals taking fire by spontaneous combustion, and the 
method of finding the correction or difference of local attraction between the 


binnacle and azimuth compass, also the various adjustments of a quadrant 
and sextant. 


' (To be continued. ) 





Iron Licutuovses.—The following particulars of the Cost of Iron Light- 
. houses may interest our readers. 


. Jamaica Bermuda 
Particulars. Lighthouse. | Lighthouse. 








Diameter at base. 183 feet 24 feet 


» ‘at top where under gallery : 11: 4s 14, 
Height of the above . ; ‘ : 863 ,, 105 , Qin. 

= cast iron lightroom on the top 5 L$ 

% glass : : . . 5 10 , 

is roofing and cowl about. ; 5 ly 9 


Lightning rod still higher 
Price of tower, lanterns, and all fitted up in 
London . ‘ F é £3,500 about £5,500 


Character of light . ‘ ‘ : reflectors. | refractors. 
These Lighthouses were constructed of iron by Mr. James Gordon, Civil 


Engineer; the latter is not yet lighted, but the former, which stands on 
Morant Point, is highly spoken of by all who have seen it. 
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Apollo, 8rd Oct. left Cork for the Cape with troops; Ardent st. v., Oct 12, 
arr. at Devonport from Ascension ; Alurm, 26, commissioned at Devonport, 
14th Oct., by Capt. C. C. Frankland; Acorn, 16, Com. Bingham, 14th July 
at Buenos Ayres. 

Cruizer, 16, Com. Fanshawe, 3rd July arr. at Singapore, 15th sailed ; 
Calliope, 26, Capt. Stanley, 26th Aug. arr. at Madcira, 29th sailed for 
Cape; Conway, 26, Capt. Kelly, 17th July arr. at Mauritius from Bourbon ; 
Comus, 18, left Buenos Ayres on 6th July for Monte Video; Collingwood, 
80, Capt. Smart, 15th July left Callao. 

Daring, 12, Com. Matson, 22nd Sept. arr. at Devonport. clair, st. v., 
28th Sept. arr. at Mother Bank in quarantine, Com. Estcourt having died of 
fever on 16th Sept., sailed for the eastward, 2nd Oct. arr. at Sheerness and 
placed in Stangate Creek in quarantine; Eurydice, Capt. Elliott, Ist Sept. 
at Vera Cruz. 

For, 42, Commodore Sir H. M. Blackwood, 14th July arr. at Madras; Fly 
Capt. Blackwood, 1st July arr. at Singapore from Port Essington: Formida- 
ble, with flag of Vice Admiral Sir E. Owen, arr. at Spithead 29th Sept. 
Firebrand, arr. at Buenos Ayres 12th July from Monte Video. 

Gorgon st. v., 24th July at Buenos Ayres; Grecian, 16, at Rio 16tb 
July; 6th Oct. Growler st. v.. Com. Buckle, arr. at Woolwich. Helena, 16, 
Com. Sir. C. Rickets; Heroine, 6, Com. Edmunds, 11th Oct. left Plymouth 
for Coast of Africa; Herald surv. v., Capt. Kellett, C.B., 19th August arr. 
at Rio. 

Tris, Capt. Mundy, 17th June arr. at Hong Kong from Amoa and Chu-., 
san. Juno, 26, commissioned at Sheerness by Capt. P. Blake. 

Mutine, 12, Com. Crawford, 17th Aug. arr. at Table Bay; Modeste, 18, 
Com. Baillie, 16th July left Callao in company with Collingwood. Osprey, 
12, at Malacca 1st July on way to New Zealand. toe te 

Pilot, 16, Com. Lewis, 20th July arr. at Singapore from Malacca; Persiarr 
Capt. H. Coryton, Sept. 1, at Vera Cruz; Pandora sur. v., Lieut. Com. Wood, 
19th Aug. arr. at Rio; Philomel, 6, sur. v.. Com. Sullivan, left Buenos , 
Ayres, 16th July, for Monte Video. eo 

Racehorse, 28, Com. Hay, June 30 arr. at the Cape from Plymouth; Racer - 
16, 19th July arr. at Buenos Ayres; ftoyalist, 10, arr. at Singapore 15th 
July. Scylla, 16, Com. R. Sharpe, 21st Sept. arr. at Devonport from West 
Indies, 2nd Oct. paid off; Snake, 16, Com. Hon. W. B. Devereux, 20th 
Sept. arr. at Sheerness, 25th paid off; Serpent, 25th July arr. at Madras ; 
Superb, Capt. Corry, arr. at Portsmouth 28th Sept. from Plymouth, 

hunderbolt, Com. Broke, 28th June arr. at the Cape from Mauritius, 29th 

Aug. left Cape for Natal. 

Vindictive, 50, Capt. Scymour, with flag of Vice Admiral Austen, Ist 

Sept. arr. at Halifax, remained 16th; Vulture, Capt. McDougal, 23rd July 
arr. at Rio from Devonport, 30th July at Rio, 17th Aug. arr. at St. Hclena. 


Portsmouta.—In Harbour—Victory, Ercellent, President, Apollo, King- 
Jisher, Victoria and Albert Royal Yacht, Fairy tender, Sylcia tender, Nau- 
tilus, and Dasher, Comet, Rattler, Confiance, and Echo steam vessels. In 
Dock—Prince Regent, Trincomalee, Amphitrite, Vanguard, Rifleman, and 
Leander. 

Piymoutn.—In Harbour—Caledonia. In the Sound—St. Vincent, Tra- 
falgar, Queen, Rodney, Albion, Canopus, Superb, and Daring. 

Surerness.—In [larbour—Formidable, Raven, Dwarf, and African 
steamers. In Basin—Juno, Alarm, Havannah, Brilliant, Bittern, and Sam- 
son steam vessel. In Dock—Ocean, Blenheim, and Dido. 

Cuatuam.—In Harbour—Poictiers, Calypso, Janus, Retribution, Cumber- 
land, and Meander. Io Dock—Ralcigh, Fortitude, and Cockatrice. 
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PROMOTIONS AND APPOINTMENTS. 
(From the Naval and Military Gazette.) 


PROMOTIONS. 


Commanpers—R. S. Hewlett—on the 
retired list of 1816, J. Poate. 
Lrecrenant—a. Phillimore. 
SurGceon—S. Bernard. 
PayMastTer AND Purnser—G. Herbert 


APPOINTMENTS. 


Apmirat—Sir C. Ogle, Bart., to be 
Commander in Chiet at Portsmouth. 

Rear ApMIRAL—Sir S, Pym, K.c.B., 
to command Experimental Squadron, 

Captatns—S. Lushington (1829) to 
Reiribution—C. C, Frankland (1841) to 
Alurm—Sir R. Grant (1828) to be flag 
captain to Adml. Sir C. Ogle, Bart —H. 
T. Austin, c.8., to William and Mary, 
yacht, for temporary service in the steam 
department at Woolwich. 

Commanpers—H. J. Donglas (1845) 
to study Naval College—G, K. Wilson 
Pilot—H. Bagot (1848) to Excellent. 

Livotsnants—C, H. Beddoes (1832) 
to Albion—W.H. Moore (1815) to Cule- 
donia—R. Fenner (1840) St. Vincent— 
G.R. Wolrige (1842) to Excellent—H. 
King (1844) to Kingfisher—A. Philli. 
More to Hibernia—S. Pritchard (1843) 
to Penelope—J.W Dorville to Juno— 
C. Hawkey to Avon—A, McNaghten to 
Alarm—W. Moorsom to Rodney. 

Masrers—W T. Wheeler to Alarm 
—J. Aylen to Alban—W. T. Mainprise 
to study steam machinery at Woolwich 
—W.R. Madge to Cunonus—Mills to 
Caledonia. 


Mates—H. D. Selby, R. H. Hallowes, 
and A. W.A. Hood to Ercelleni—J.B. 
Field to King fisher—H. Nel-ou to Hero- 
ine. 

Masters Assistant—A. C, Webb to 
Victory 

Seconp Mastrers—T. Thomas to4ma- 
zon—H. Pennington to Arvon—N. Ro- 
berts to Porcupine—W,. Johnson to 
Alarm—J. Pyper to Juno—H. Clements 
to Alban, 

Minsyipmen—H. M. Elliott to Juno 
—E. Nares to Canupus—N. F. Spencer 
tu Muline—B. B. Webb to Victory. 

Navat Capets—G. T. Gordon to 
King fisher—C. J. Lindsey to Superb—C., 
Mitchell, Hon C, J. Keith. and Hon. H. 
W. Chetwynd. 

Assistant Surceon—Loney to Pan- 
taloon. 

!’AYMASTERS AND Pursers—J. Bluett 
to Kingfisher—H. Haig to be Secretary 
to Sir C. Ogle, Bart., J. Grant to be 
Secretary to Sir 8. Pym—W. P. Carri- 
gan to Alarn—G. Herbert to Cunway. 

Cuapcains— Rev. J. U. Campbell to 
Bermuda—Rev. F. C. Halsted to Juno. 

Crerxs—J, E, Drice and J. Kirkman 
to Sir C. Ogle—H. Smith to William 
and Mary. 


Coast GuARD. 


Appointmeuls—Lieut. C. Wise, to 
command R.C., Lieut. C. S. Haswell to 
Cadwith, Lieut. Ferrar to Branscombe, 
Lieut. C, A. Lafargue to Littlestone, 





Brrtus MarrRiaGEs AND DEATHS. 


Births, 


At the Royal Naval Asylum, Green. 
wich, Sept. 20th, the wife of R. Whit- 
more Clarke, Esq., r.N., of a daughter. 

At Southsea, on the 31st ult., the wife 
of H. S. Gibson, Esq, of H.M, brig 
Lily, of a daughter, 

At Southsea, Sept. 12th, the widow 
of the late Capt. C. Paget, R.N, of a 
posthumous son. 

At Winckton, Sept. 6th, the lady of 
Com. R. Harris, of H.M. sloop Flying 
Fish, of a son. 

At Broadstairs, Oct, 6th, the wife of 
Capt. Peake, u.N., of a son. 


Elarriages. 


Oct. 7th, at Eling, Hants, Capt. J. 
R. Ward, z.N., to Anna Maria, daughter 


of the late H. Selleck, Esq., Millbrook, 
Southampton. : 

Sept. 25th, at Essendon, Herts, Capt. 
T. M C.Symonds, r.n., to Anna Maria, 
daughter of the late Captain E, Hey- 
wood, R.N. 

Oct. 8th, at Portsea, Lieut. C. H. 
Lapidge, r.n., to Eliza Caroline, daugh- 
ter ot H, Carter, Esq., m.p. 


Weaths. 

At Brighton, on the !0th inst., Adm. 
Sir Charles Rowley, Bart. @.c.B. aged 75. 

June 25th, at Simon’s Bay, Cape of 
Good Hope, aged 20, Alan, only son of 
Rear-Adm. the Hon. J. Percy, c.B. 

Sept. Ist., at Woolwich, Frances Caro- 
line, daughter of Com. J. Fisher, r.n., 
aged 21. 

Sept. 26th, aged 75, Capt. J. Norton, 
R.N., of Beauvoir-town, Kingsland, 
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Navat Osiruary.—The deaths of the following officers have been officially re- 
ported to the Admiralty since the 20th of June:—Flag Officers, Vice Admiral 
George J. Shirley, and Rear Admiral James H. Tait. Cupltains, Robert Maunsell, 
c.B., Edmund Waller, nnd Sir William S. Wiseman, bart. Commanders, Charles 
Haultain, Wm. Minchin, Adam C. Duncan, Edward C. Earle, Joha Lodwick 3 
Retired, Robert Palk, Robert Fricker, Samuel Cuming, W. S. Olver, Charles 
Tilley, and Samuel Mottley. Lieutenants, John K. Tudor, Charles J. Cater, 
Richard Darke, Joseph Lowe, James Newton, Stephen R. Walsh, Charles Danger- 
field, William Pinhorn, Christopher Smith, Robert Inman, Isaac Avarne, Robert 
Browne, Sydenham Wylde, Daniel Woodruffe, Frederick Hennah, William W. 
Wilson, Sir Francis Freeling, bart, R G. Campbell. Masters, R. Tyrrell, Joha 
Pearn, William White (a), Walter Ramsay, Thomas Baseley, Edward M. Chaffers. 
Second Master, Thomas Walker. Medical Officers. Surgeons J. H. Swann, Geo. 
Walker, James Farrell, Patrick Brenan; Assistant Surgeon Thomas F. Wolrige 
(acting). Paymasters and Pursers, W. Tuckfield, John Sullivan, Jesse Sloggett, 
Silas E. Stretton, James Gregory. Royal Marines, Major Richard Parry, Captain 
‘Samuel Mallock. Second Lieutenants, Edward Mallard, and William Colley. 





METEOROLOGICAL REGISTER, 
Kept at Croom’s Hill, Greenwich, by Mr. W. Rogerson, of the Royal Observatory. 
From the 2Ist of September, to the 20th of October, 1845. 
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SEPTEMBER 1845.—Mean height of the Barometer— 24-924 inches; Mean temperature = 54°4 
degrees; depth of rain fallen 2°15 inches. 


TO OUR FRIENDS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 
The subject of Expermmentar Sattrnc has excluded several papers from our 
present number, which will appear in our next. 
The paper from William Street has reached us, and also the letter of our ' 
esteemed correspondent S. J. 
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THE AFRICAN GUANO TRADE. 


tte ie tient 





Being an account of the trade in Guano from Ichabo, and other places on the 
African Coast, more particularly, the Proceedings of the Committee 
of Management. : 


Br AN Ex-Memper or THE ComMITTEE. 





The Ichaho Arms, not found in the Herald Office or any Peerage. 

Creation 1845, 

Arms. Az. At the nombril point, a man demi-vested wheeling a barrow, 
: pr. with bags, manifest Os. Guano obscure, on plank to sinister Gu. 
| Bur tout, the sea wavy, vert, Ship rolling ppr. towards dezter. 

Crest. Two arms embewed ppr., springing from flower basket Gu., dexter 
| grasping a pickaxe, Az., sinister, a spade horizontal ppr. of the third. 

Supporters. On either side a Penguin ppr. winged and beaked Or., dexter re- 

gardant, sinister dormant, statant on bags——empty ! } 

Mottoes. On a ship’s side floating at base, “Sie vos non vobis guano ficatis 

aves. 


Above all, on flying scroll—“Who stole the Donkey.” nd 
The above Coat of Arms, resting on bags of Guano is one considered suitable 3 


to the Committee ; its fidelity to existing circumstances at Ichabo, will be 
apparent to any one who was ever there. The upper motto “ Who stole the 
Donkey ?” was the common question of the labourers or seamen, respecti 
any stranger on landing, or on the passing of some master, who had rende 
himself obnoxious to them, by some imprudent conduct, another party of 
course answering the question, by saying, “the man with the white hat,” or , 
whatever other article of his dress was most conspicuous. - _ - hewetesty 
- 4k 
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PREFACE. 


IT is supposed that little apology will be required for introducing to ta 

notice of the British Public, an authentic account of the African Guano 
Trade; particularly as to the manner in which it was conducted on the coast. 
The proceedings of the Committee for management have from the first, been 
very much misrepresented, and all the various stories published in the News- 
papers from statements either written, or conveyed to Great Britain by ship- 
masters, are more or less incorrect. The idea entertained by the generality 
of merchants, and shipowners interested in the guano trade, of the conduct 
of business at Ichabo must be erroneous, from the garbled prejudiced party 
statements they received ; and as a great amount of valuable property was at 
one time engaged in the trade, the Author is of opinion, that, a correct 
account of the Committee’s proceedings will be acceptable. With regard to 
the Author's means of giving this statement, his situation as a member of 
that Committee during its existence, with a perfect cognizance of all its pro- 
ceedings and documents connected with it, may be deemed sufficient ; while 
for the correctness of the statement, and its impartiality, he may refer 
the reader to the Committee Records and Documents, now placed in the 
keeping of the Secretary to the Association of Underwriters at Lloyd's for 


Public reference. 


Tue subject of the sketch which accompanies this Memoir, has been 
briefly but justly described by Capt. Sir John Marshall. He says— 

‘“‘ Imagine a fleet of about 225 sail, some of them old and vamped up for 
the occasion, with many of the masters of irregular habits, and insubordinate 
crews, crowded together, in certainly, the most boisterous anchorage imagin- 
able; the crews and labourers (amounting to about 3500 men) of the lowest 
and most dissipated description. It is, in one respect a proud sight, to wit- 
ness so many craft, all lying with their anchors ahead, amidst dangers of no 
ordinary nature; evincing the daring and superior seamanship of our people, 
in coolly riding under difficulties that would appal most others. No wrecks 
have occurred since I have been here, but whilst we have saved one vessel 
when on the rocks, much mischief has occurred. Bowsprits, stern-frames, 
and boate have principally suffered, although I believe the damage is trifling 
ufider such circumstances. Imagine so many ships crowded together, at an 
average distance from each other, of from 25 to 80 fathoms, amidst rollers in 
which the Jsis has dipped her main deck guns, the lower cills of her ports 
being nine feet and more above water; where there is but little protection 
from a gale at west, which happily hardly ever occurs; and where, with 
other winds, there is but partial shelter ;—Such is Ichabo anchorage.” 
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Parr I. 


Gcano, or Huano, as it is also spelled in Spanish, (cither letter being 
used at the discretion of the writer) is, it is believed, a Spanish word : it is 
however a matter of no importance whether it is Spanish or Peruvian, 
the word is now a good English one, from adoption. Guano as a manure, 
has been known and used in Peru from the date of the earliest records in 
that country ; and it may be presumed, long prior to any written history, 
it was esteemed so valuable, that an old law in Peru, made its removal 
from the coast without authority, punishable by ceath. Having been 
known and esteemed then, for such a length of time, it may well be 
deemed singular, that it never became known in Europe until a recent 
date. The well known exclusiveness of the Spanish Government however 
while that power held its sway in South America, and the continued 
state of anarchy in which that country has since been kept, by its num- 
berless revolutions, may afford a solution to the difficulty. The credit of 
its first introduction to England, is certainly due to a French Gentleman 
named Barhoillet, and Mr. Bland partner in the firm of Myers, Bland, & 
Co. of Valparaiso. These gentlemen sent to England several cargoes in 
1839 and 1840, but had at first great ditheulty, in introducing it to the 
notice of the Agriculturists. It however soon made its value apparent, 
when these gentlemen, in connection with another English mercantile 
house, obtained the exclusive privilege of shipping it from the coasts of 
Peru and Bolivia for a term of years, and they 
reward of their spirited perseverance. 

The credit of first informing British merchants and shipowners, of the 
existence of guano on the south-west coast of Africa is decidedly due to 
Mr. Andrew Livingston of Liverpool, a gentleman well known to the 
Nautical world, who gaincd his knowledge of the existence of Ichabo, 
from perusing the work of an American sealer named Morrell, who 
published an account of his various Sealing voyages. Morrell’s work is 
now well known in England, many copies of it having been sent from the 
United States, and extracts relating to the African coast, published in 
the Nautical Magazine, as well as in a detached form by Lieut. Petrie. 
Generally, Morrell’s account of the African coast is pretty correct, al- 
though in a great many individual instances it is decidedly wrong. It is 
written in a most enthusiastic style, and in many instances highly over 
coloured ; neither could his observations have been written at the tine 


he was on the coast, but evidently appear to have been compiled after- 


are now reaping the 
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wards, from memory, and the assistance of the vessel’s Log book. These 
remarks are not made, with any view of detracting from Morrell’s cha- 
racter, as an enterprising Navigator, and as the person who undoubtedly 
made known the existence of Ichabo, but merely to account for many 
mis-statements which are found in his work respecting the African coast. 
From several persons who have sailed with him, as well as his general 
character in the United States, it is well known, that many of his reputed 
journies into the interior of Africa are mere fabrications. 

Mr. Livingston endeavoured in vain, to get a well-known firm in Liver- 
pool to send out vessels to Ichabo, so sceptical were many at first about 
its existence. After some considerable time elapsing from his first pro- 
posing the matter to the house in question, two other parties were induced 
to send out a small schooner of their own, and to charter two other small 
vesscls. These vessels sailed with sealed orders ; one it is believed returned 
without secking for Ichabo ; the schooner arrived at Angra Pequena 
and came to an auchor in the outer roads, from which she was driven to 
sea with a strong 8.S.W. wind, evidently from the parties on board not 
being sufficiently acquainted with the anchorage, although an excellent 
Admiralty Chart of it exists. She drove to leeward so far that on standing 
in to the land, she only fetched into a bay about 12 miles to the north- 
ward of Ichabo, since called Hottentot Bay. From this bay the master 
of the schooner pulled up to Ichabo in a small jolly hoat, succeeded in 
Janding (at least so says the schooner’s Log-book, ) but nearly knocked the 
boat to pieces in the surf. The boat returned to the schooner, when it 
was discovered there was only thirty gallons of water on board aud none 
to be obtained on the coast ; under these circumstances she bore up for 
St. Helena, when instead of returning to the coast she was freighted to 
the West Indies. 

One of the chartered brigs, the Ann of Bristol, Captain Farr, on his 
passare out called at the Cape of Good Hope, and filled up his water, 
after which he reached Ichabo, being there in March and April 1843. 
Having no materials on board with which to construct a stage, and never 
apparently thinking of any other method of ioading, the brig’s loading 
peresedled slowly, and with difficulty, by watching fine days to enable 
the boats to approach the rocks to receive the bags of guano. After 
being about three-fourths loaded, the brig began to drive, in one of the 
strong southerly winds which prevail on the coast, and having parted his 
chains, Captain Farr bore up for England, where he arrived in safety, 
being sent to Dumfries to discharge, with a view to secrecy. The news 
however soon spread, and although every possible means were resorted 
to by the charterers to mystify the affair, and prevent others knowing, 
it was found impossible. Captain Farr made an arrangement with a 
house in Glasgow, his crew communicated what they knew to others, 
and Mr. Livingston told the information to a Liverpool firm, considering 
himself perfectly at liberty to do so, from the unjust manner in which he 
was treated by the owners of the Gallovidia, who refused to abide by the 
arrreement, (unfortunately a verbal one,) which they made with him, and 
never it is believed to this day, gave him the slightest remuneration for 
his valuable information. Their future speculations on the coast, however, 
have been conducted in such a mauner, that it is understood they have 
cot their reward. 
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About the middle of November 1843, several vessels arrived (princi- 
pally from Liverpool and Glasgow) simultaneously on the coast, one going 
direct to Ichabo by accident, others going to Possession Island, and Angra 
Pequena, where it was believed guano also existed. Few of the partics 
first arriving out on the coast, were aware of the existence of Ichabo, 
merely knowing those islands mentioned in the Chart and Books of Di- 
rections. They soon however found it out, and many after loading their 
vessels at Possession Island and Angra Pequena, on seeing the superior 
quality of the Ichabo guano, threw all the former overboard, and again 
loaded with the latter. None of the vessels first armving at Ichabo, 
were provided with sufficient materials to erect the stages necessary to 
carry on the loading of the veseels with facility ; the islands being con- 

stantly surrounded by a heavy surf, breaking some distance from the 
shores, and consequently requiring stages of a considerable length. The 
rich treasure however, ts before them, and energy and eniulationi soon 
attempted to overcome the natural difficulties. Some parties joined toge- 
ther their spare spars, studding-sail booms, top-gallant-masts and mizen- 
top-masts, and by erecting a stage commenced operations in a united 
manner; while others more destitute of means, or more enterprising, erected 
a sort of flying railway, with fewer materials, but an equal, if not greater 
amount of labour. As vessels arrived from England, after the diflicultics 
of loading were known there, abundance of spars, and planks for staging 


arrived, and towards the latter part of 1843 these articles were completely 
at a discount. 


The difficulties met with in erecting the stages were very great, the 
surf being high, the water rather decp, the bottom entirely composed of 
rocks covered with sea-weed, affording no means of fixing the spars, and 
the distance required from the shore being from two to three hundred 
feet. The stages could seldom or never be erected in a straight line, 
from the irregularities of the rocky bottom, and difficulty of finding & 
smooth place for the boat to lay at the end of the stage. All the stages 
first erected, except one, were soon washed down, from the insuthciency 
of their « construction, and the seas which at times rolled in heavily. The 
first proeess in erecting a stage after choosing the position (which could 
only be on two sides of the island, the north and east sides,) was, to la 
down a heavy stream, or bower anchor outside the surf, having a lengt 
or two of chain attached to it, to prevent the chafe of the rocks ; a stout 
hawser was bent to the chain, its end taken on shore, to serve as a ridge 
rope for the shears. Two spars were then lashed together near their ends, 
and placed as shears, in the most suitable holes amongst the rocks, a 
tackle made fast to their head, from the shore, and when erect secured 
at the head to the hawser ridge rope, the inner pair of shears being 
erected first. One pair of shears being erected, the others were got up 
with less difficulty, each suceessive pair being secured to the midge rope 
and well lashed. All the pairs of shears being erected and secured at the 
top, (on some stages amounting to fourteen and sixteen pairs,) small 
spars were then lashed longitudinally to each shear leg, about twelve 
feet from the surface of the water, cross spars at the same time being 
lashed between the shear lees, the fore and aft, and cross spars being 
well cleated ; planks were then placed on the cross spars, and sometimes 
lashed, at other times nailed. At the end of the stage a swinging plat- 
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form was slung, which was lowered, or raised, according to the height of 
the water. 

The railway method of loading, as it was somewhat facetiousl y called, 
was an imitation of the plan adopted for loading salt, at one of the Cape 
Verd Islands. It was suitable to those who had no spars or planks to 
form a stage, although a much slower method of loading. A single 
spar, main boom or spare spar, from forty to fifty feet long, was erected 
by means of a pair of shears, on the shore, as near the surf as possible, 
at the same time placed about twenty feet above the water level ;—a 
heavy stream anchor, or bower, was then laid down outside the surf, 
about thirty or forty fathoms, having a length of chain attached to it, to 
which was made fast a stout hawser. The hawser was then carried on 
shore, rove through a top or snatch block, lashed at the head of the der- 
rick, and its end attached to a powerful tackle, fastened to an anchor well 
secured amongst the guano or rocks. The hawser was then set up quite 
taut, a snatch block was placed upon the outer part of the hawser, with 
the hook downwards, with a small line attached to it, for easing it away 
and hauling it up again. The long boat being moored to the hawser, 
where it entered the water, two or more full bags of guano were either 
hoisted up, or hove up with a winch to the derrick-head, where a man 
was stationed, to hook them on to the travelling block; the bags were 
then eased down the first part of the hawser, to prevent their acquiring 
too much velocity, and then let go, reaching the boats very well: the 
empty bags, stores, and other requisites were then hauled up, and another 
lot of bags sent down. Improvements on this plan, by having two 
hawsers, the one parcel hauling the other up, were tried, but did not suc- 
ceed ; a chain was also substituted for a hawser, but did not answer. The 
plan altogether was ingenious, good, and certainly very picturesque, but 
was found too laborious, and slow, whenever, the arrival of spars and 
planks enabled parties to erect stages. 

The parties first arriving, commenced loading operations at the north 
end of the island, the guano being there deepest, driest and best, and 
the water smoother, than at any other part of the island. They chose 
such a portion of the frontage as they thought fit, but without any 
measurement or rule. Disputes rarely occurred for the first two months, as 
the arrival of vessels were not sufficiently numerous to cause any scarcity 
of frontage. These portions thus chosen by the first adventurers, were 
called Pits. From whence the name was derived might be difficult to 
determine, in all probability, from the casual remarks of some sailor, or 
labourer. One canny Scot attempted a new designation peculiar to his 
country, having in a violent quarrel with a neighbour about limits, said 
emphatically; “‘ He wad fecht for his ia However, the innovation 
was over-ruled, and pit was universally the name, by which these im- 
portant divisions were to be henceforth denominated. 

It was soon perceived, from the constant arrival of vessels, as well as 
from the differences amongst those already there, that some system of 
maintaining the public peace, and keeping order and regulation, must 
be adopted. The subject was mooted, and about the middle of Decem- 
ber, 1844, ahighly respectable and worthy shipmaster present, Mr. M. B. 
Wade, was chosen Commodore, and Arbiter of any disputes occurring 
amongst the parties present. During his stay he acted in the most im- 
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Po ore ; ‘ 
partiaF manner, pleasing every one by his urbanity and kindness of 
miuinnuer, a3 well as the justice and rectitude of his decisions. 

At the end of 1843, tue nuinber of vessels present amounted to nino- 
teen, gradually increasing, although from this time some were constantly 
leaving with full cargoes ; a greater number of arrivals, however, soon 
rendered the numbers present on the increase, and increasing difficulties 
arose respecting places to load and means of obtaining them. At first, 
every new comer, chose a new situation, until the whole northern front- 
age of the island was occupied, which was at that time considered the 
only place where vessels could be conveniently loaded. Fresh arrivals, 
however, rendered another system absolutely necessary, and masters of 
vessels, instead of choosing new pits more remote from the loading 
place, made arrangements with present possessors to assist them in con- 
pleting the loading ; and then paying them a fair valuation for the stage, 
suceced to their situations. 

Sach a state of thinzs continued, vessels gradually increasing, until 
March, when it was deemed necessary tochoose a Committee of the 
Whole shipmasters and others present, to regulate the affairs of the var- 
ous vessels, and settle any disputes that might arise. The committee was 
chosen, its meetings held on shore, at no definite period, but only when 
considered requisite, and no form or minutes of meetings were deemed 
necessary. The first Committee soon, however, fell into desuetude, 
partly, from a want of occupation, and partly, from the want of 
unanimity, and spirit, amongst its members, many of whom, did 
not consider any Committee necessary. New disputes soon howe- 
ver arose, labourers and sailors became restive and insubordinate, masters 
had no controlling power; and early in May 1844, H.M. steamer 
Lhunderbolt, Commander Broke, having salle oh her way to the coast’ 
off Benguela, afforded an opportunity, which parties present did not 
neglect, to come forward and state their grievances. A new Committee’ 
wis then chosen, consisting of fourteen members, from the body of 
shipmasters and agents present, and a few rules and regulations 
deemed necessary were adopted, and sanctioned by Commander Broke : 
at this time there were forty-five vessels present. 

One or two of the unruly spirits amongst the labourers and_ sailors 
having at this time been pacified, and two sent away as passengers to 
St. Helena, paying their own passage, it was considered that the Com- 
mittee could carry out its measures without any other assistance than 
theirown. Vessels, however, continued to increase in number,—places to 
load became more difheult to be obtained,—the labourers and_ sailors, 
most of whom lived on shore, on the island, in tents erected for thei, 
became more difficult to manage, the work being different to what they 
were accustomed, and the reins of discipline, to which they bad been on/ 
board ship subjected, being completely loosened, they on many occa- 
sions not only became abusive and insolent, but often refused work 
through mere caprice. Masters of vessels also, newly arrived, and no 
doubt anxious to commence at once to load, deeming at the same time 
the guano on the island as much their property as that of any previous’ 
possessor, or occupier, became iuconsistent and extravagant in. their 
desires, and, instead of waiting patiently as their predecessors had done 
to succeed by labour to a pit, attempted on one or two ‘occasions to 
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commence at once in a manner contrary to the rules and regulations. 
Three of these new comers, incited by one of the triumvirate, who was 
in his own estimation a very clever fellow, but im reality an empty 
demagogue, inflamed by another who they made actor, and who ap- 
peared scarcely in his senses, and urged on by the third, who played 
snake in the grass, attempted to erect a stage in what the Committee 
considered an improper situation, and without consulting them. After 
due deliberation, and repeatedly warning the parties to desist, even 
writing them letters to that eftect, the Committee resolved to put a stop 
to their proceedings, and accordingly proceeded on shore in a body, 
where at considerable personal risk from some of the offending parties, 
who were in a state of intoxication, they succeeded in putting a stop to 
the improper proceedings, and after due investigation, and the offenders 
signing bonds acknowledging their error, and stipulating to keep the 
peace for the future, they were allowed to resume their operations in a 
proper manner. 

In June, one or two ships companies, amongst them, one commanded 
by a very clever, gentlemanly, kind person, mutinied to a man, and 
refused to do any work, on board, or on shore. The Committee pro- 
ceeded in a body on board the vessel, and, after waiting to hear what 
they could urge 1n extenuation of their conduct, and lecturing them on 
the impropriety and illegality of their proceedings, could not succeed in 
bringing them to a sense of their et These difficulties, and many 
other minor ones, having occurred, with a constantly increasing number 
of arrivals of seeking vessels, the Committee oad it necessary to send 
to the Cape of Good Hope, to the authorities there, to request some 
assistance for the protection of the British interests concerned in the 
guano trade. 

For this purpose the brig Canning, of Bristol, was chartered for the 
sum of two hundred pounds, and assistance in loading when she re- 
turned, to convey to the Cape of Good Hope the Secretary of the Com- 
mittee, unanimously chosen to represent the interests at ‘Ichabo. and to 
get such assistance as he could, to the parties present. The freight of 
the brig was paid by almost every shipmaster present, all acknowledging 
the necessity. He accordingly proceeded to the Cape, when the Go- 
vernment authorities told him they could do nothing, as Ichabo was 
not within the colony, but recommended his application to Admiral 
Percy at Simon’s Bay. There, he accordingly proceeded, and, after a 
long interview, and a complete exposé of the state of affairs at Ichabo, 
the Admiral agreed to sanction a set of rules and regulations for the 
government of all parties at Ichabo, and grant the presence and coun- 
tenance of a vessel of war. 

The Secretary of Committee at once drew up a set of rules aud 
regulations, including those formerly in use, and such additional ones as 
he deemed absolutely necessary for the effectual regulation of affairs at 
Ichabo, submitted them to the Admiral for approval, which after con- 
. sultation he did ; these rules were printed, and brought with the Secre- 
tary to Ichaboe in the Clio, sloop of war, on her way home from the 
East. Indies, which vessel was directed to call for a temporary period, until 
the Admiral could spare a vessel from his station to come down and remain 
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for the superintendance ofbusiness, and the protection of the vast interests 
engaged in the guano trade. 

The Rules and Regulations so sanctioned by the Admiral are here 
given, with some additions made to them afterwards, with the consent 
of the Senior Naval Officer present. 


Rules and Regulations for the Governrwent of all parties residing at the island 
of Ichubo, or coming there for the purpose of loading Guano. 


1. Committee elected by gencral vote of all shipmasters in terms of notice 
duly given. 

2. ‘That the Committee shall have full power and authority to settle all 
disputes, occurring cither at the anchorage or on the island, amongst all 
parties; to enforce the present rules; and, in all cases not provided for in 
these rules, they shall be guided by equity and justice, as well as the laws of 
England. 

3. That the present loading frontage of the island, (according to the plan 
now in the hands of the Chairman of the Committee,) divided into pits, 
running longitudinally through the island, shall remain as now arranged ; 
that the guano beyond the lines on either side shall be considered as free to 
any one; but no one shall, on any pretence, encroach on the lines of the 
already-made pits, under such penalty as the Committee may appoint. 

4. That all vessels coming to load on their own account, or on account of 
any one not present, shall, as they arrive, according to the judgment of the 
master or supercargo, make the best arrangement they can with the present 
holders of pits; and, having made such arrangement, shall have full power to 
dispose of the pit to another. 

5. That no person shall become a purchaser of pits, unless such as have 
vesscls of their own, or by them chartered; and to prevent all monopoly of 
pits, that no person shall purchase, or become possessed of, more pits than 

e can occupy, and should any pits not be fully occupied, the Committee to 
oblige the holder to permit it to be occupied. 

6. That no person shall erect a stage on the island in such a position as 
to endanger or interfere with the stages already erected. 

7. That no person whatever shall, under any pretence, give, or cause to 
be given, or sell, or cause to be sold, to any labourer or sailor on the island, 
any spirits, or intoxicating liquors, more than the allowance agreed upon, 
viz.—three glasses per day. 

8. That the Committee, on being requested, shall make surveys, and 
grant certificates of survey, of any damage occurring to vessels or stages at or 
on the island. 

9. That no person whatever shall leave any sailor or labourer on shore at 
Ichabo at his departure, and that no agreement shall be entered into with 
any labourer or sailor, exccpt it stipulates that the said labourer or sailor so 
agreed, shall go in the vessel for which he may work or some other belong: 
ing to the concern. 

10. That all masters and agents shall, when called on, render to the 
Committee every assistance in carrying into effect their sentences, and 
supporting their authority. 

11. That no vessel shall be moored in such a position as to give other 
vessels a foul berth; and the master to remove his vessel at the request of 
the Committee so soon as the weather permits. 

12. That any person removing, or causing to be removed, landmarks, or 
divisions of the pits, placed by the Committee, shall, on conviction, be 
removed from the island, and the employer of the person so offending shall 
deduct from his wages, a sum equivalent to the loss of his services; that the 
Committee when requested to do so shall re-measure and mark off any pit ; 
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that when any pit is transferred to another person, notice of such transfer 
shall be given to the Committee. 

13. That the Chairman of the Committee may carry, at the mast-head of 
his vessel, a distinguishing flag, so long as the said flag docs not in any way 
interfere with, or resemble, any flag or pendant carried by any of Her 
Britannic Majesty’s Vessels of War. 

14. That copies of the said ‘rules shall be printed, and a copy delivered 
on board every vessel arriving at the island, by a boat sent by the Com- 
mittce; and that on such a copy of the ‘idles being delivered to such 
a he shall be held sufficiently acquainted with the regulations of the 
island. 

15. That the Committee shall keep a book containing an account of their 
decision of any cases coming before them, which book they shall show to 
any Captain, or other Officer, of any of Iler Britannic Majesty’s Vessels of 
War. By Order of the Committee, 

(Signed) Matuew Racxuam, Chairman. 

Approved, 

(Signed) Joscetingé Percy, Rear Admiral and Commander-in-C hief. 


N.B. Since the printing of the above regulations it has been agreed that 
all vessels arriving at this port to take a cargo of guano shall pay £1 for 200 
tons register, and an additional five shillings for every 100 tons above that, 
in order to defray the expenses incurred by the Committee for the general 

ood. 

That all Foreign vessels be permitted to load on the same terms as British 
vessels on promising to conform to the regulations of the island. 

The above additional rules extracted trom the Minutcs of the Committee, 
by (Signed) Gero. BuRNETT, Secretary. 


It will be apparent to the reader, that, from the formation of a com- 
mittee, the Commodore had no farther power in arbitrating, or settling 
disputes, such a functionary, however, being a member of the Committee, 
continued to be chosen ; he had a distinguishing flag, or a committee 
flag on board his vessel, fired a morning and an evening gun, for the 
commencement and cessation of labour; kept and victualled all prisoners 
whose cases were under consideration, all shipwrecked seamen, and la- 
bourers left behind by their vessels on the island; allowed the use of the 
cabin of his vessel for committee and deputation meetings, and until the 
Committee employed a boat, sent notices to parties whose attendance was 
required. Payment of all the expenses he incurred for flags, powdcr, 
and provisions, was made to him trom the committee fund. 

As the time of the Clio’s stay at Ichaho, was limited, the most urgent 
cases only, were brought under Commander Fitzjames’ notice ; he at- 
tended the committee meetings while he remained, and by his attention 
to the cases brought before him, and his evident desire to do all he could 
for the general interests concerned, made himself respected and esteemed 
by all who met him. The meetings of committe, now consisting of 
fourteen members, were held twice a week, minutes of proceedings were 
regularly kept, written complaints alone received, and business conducted 
In a manner suitable to the constantly increasing number of vessels pre- 
sent. After remaining four days the Clo left for England. 

Vessels continued to arrive in a far greater number, than the sailings; 
and the difficulties of procuring loading sites consequently increased, 
bringing with it of course, dissatisfaction at the present occupiers, who 
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were said to be usurping the whole frontage. The northern frontage, 
wluch had been originally commenced, and divided as befcre described, 
had been in May measured out on a graduated plan, with the name of 
the present occupier, marked opposite his pit ; no other frontage was at 
this time (the beginning of August,) thought of, vessels preferred wait- 
ing to transporting the guano from a distance, although no hindrance 
was ever mode to any one working, either the neutral ground, or com- 
mencing from the south end, 

The guano on the island, had, up to the present time been worked, 
according to the following sketch, which although not strictly correct as 
to measurement, is still suiiciently so, for illustration :— 


T . 


i | 





The above Diagram shows, not the exterior lines of the island, but 
those of the guano upon it; from A to B, following the dotted lines, 
was the only place where stages could be erected ; between C and D was 
the original frontage, up to August, 1844, the portion of neutral ground 
(KK) never having been worked, each vessel following her predecessor 
in the pits between C and D, according to arrangement between the 
masters ; the pits being worked longitudinally, according to the regula- 
tion, from north to south. These original pits, up to the transverse 
line, K K, were worked out im September, 1844. 

During the months of July and August, the influx of vessels was so 
great, that in the latter month, nearly 3OO vessels were present ; load- 
ing places, as it may be supposed, became difficult to be procured, not 
only labour, but money was given to succeed even then, many were dis- 
appointed, all eagerly desiring a northern frontage in preference to en- 
tering the neutral ground. When loading places and stages became 
thus valuable, many shipmasters, and some parties from the Cape, estab- 
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lished themselves at the island, in addition to the parties who remained 
from the first, loading their chartered vessels; these parties obtained pos- 
session of pits, and professedly sold them for the purpose of loading ves- 
sels, charging a sum, more or less exorbitant, according to the demand. 
Much murmuring consequently occurred among the newly-arrived mas- 
ters of vessels, and very justly, at the idea of third parties, some of whom 
had never been interested in vessels, coming to the island, and establish- 
ing themselves on it, and charging large sums of money for the use of 
the pits, which they had never legally obtained. Several attempts were 
made in the Committee to put such practices down, but without avail, as 
the majority were more or less interested, in the system introduced. 

The neutral ground, containing as good guano as any on the island, 
now began to be occupied, the guano being conveyed to, and loaded 
from, the northern stages ; some portions of the neutral ground were 
nearly worked through, when warning was given to the parties that, 
according to the regulations, they could not work farther than the lines 
E C and F D, as they would evidently cut off the parties possessing the 
side pits, which parties having either possessed them from the com- 
mencement or purchased them expected, very justly, to keep them of 
the same value when they did not longer require them, and sell them to 
some successor. It will be apparent to the most casual observer, that 
from the commencement, some system of division of pits, and plan of 
working must bave been established, and equally apparent, that the 
system once established by the mutual consent of all present, could not 
be over-tuyned every month, to please the late arrivals, who unjustly 
expected the same advantage as the first. The maintaining of the rules 
and regulations by the Committee ;—their prevention of encroachment 
on the established lines of pits, their refusal to permit the last arrivals, 
to oust the first, from their possessions, the increase of the number of 
the discontented, who were fast arriving,—all tended to render the situa- 
tion of the Committee, unsupported as they were by anything, but their 
firmness and rectitude of conduct, and the sanction given by the Adm- 
ral, to the rules and regulations, extremely onerous and disagreeable ; 
they were, therefore, rejoiced, at this critical juncture at the arrival of 
H.M.S. Jsis, commanded by Captain Sir John Marshall, sent by the 
Admiral to support the Committee, and carry out their measures, so long 
as he considered them just and reasonable. 

As the Jsis, or some other vessel was expected, a petition to the cap- 
tain had previous to Sir John Marshall's arrival, been got up amongst 
the discontented, praying for a re-division, and re-measurement of the 
pits, 7d est, that the pits now occupied should be taken from the occupiers 
and given to them, and for several other causes, and unimportant matters; 
but urging as their siné qua non, the removal of the gentleman from the 
chair, who had occupied it from the commencement of the Committee, 
and who had rendered himself disagreeable to some of them, by what 
they termed positive insult ; but what was only known to be, a lind of 
honest John Bull bluntness of manner. 

Sir John received the deputation and the petition, at the same time 
resolving to hear both sides, and judge for himself ; and the result proved 
how far he supported their measures, or accommodatcd himself to their 
Utopian views. 
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At this time, the commencement of September, 1845, there were 
about 200 vessels present, many having arrived in a very short period ; 
it was, therefore, deemed necessary to increase the Committee, which 
was accordingly done, to the maximum, viz. twenty-four members, its 
minimum being twelve, the number being always regulated by the 
number of vessels present. The Committee, instead of being chosen as 
formerly, was now to be elected by the general votes of the ship- 
masters present. It was never attempted to be denied, that a general 
election, as at first followed, was the proper plan ; but it must be ex- 
plained that the plan fell into desuetude, solely from the masters of 
vessels not coming forward to use their privilege, so much apathy and 
indifference did they show to what was intended for their own benefit. 
In consequence of this indifference, the first regulation was penned at 
the Cape, the member leaving, naming his successor, who was con- 
sidered elected, when sanctioned by the Committee. This appeared so 
wrong to Sir John Marshall, that he at once proposed a general elec- 
tion, as he could not credit that people, who themselves acknowledged 
the necessity of a Committee, would not come forward and take some 
interest in the nomination and election of members. At the first three 
elections under the new regulations, the names of all the voters present 
were taken down by the purser of the Jsis; at the first election about 
fifty voters came forward, at the second seventeen, and at the third 
three, and that at atime when there were 200 vessels present. From 
that time, until the conclusion of the Committee’s labours, it was as 
before self-elected, although twenty-four hours’ notice was invariably 
given of an election. Yet, notwithstanding such apparent apathy and 
indifference, the necessity of the existence of a Committee never was for 
an instant questioned, except perhaps by a few who might expect to 
profit by a state of anarchy and confusion. 

The newly elected members, all of the discontented party, seemed to 
think that their only labour was to vote in such a manner as to secure 
their own interests ; some of these, who soon retired from the Com- 
mittee, confessed this to have been their motive for joining it. Accord- 
ingly, a motion was brought forward for an entire re-division of the 
pits, and alteration of the divisions. It was apparent to every thinking 
person that such a measure would have been highly unjust, and besides 
as entirely unsatisfactory, as the parties arriving a month afterwards 
would have at once said, let ws have a re-division as well as others, and 
so get possession of pits, without giving the same equivalent as the 
present holders. It was generally believed in England, and even by 
many in Ichabo, that certain fendltug members of the Committee made 
use of their influence to get and maintain a great part of the working 
frontage. This was strictly untrue, no such influence ever having been 
used at any time for any such purpose, neither was any frontage held 
by any such parties which was not constantly occupied by their own 
vessels chartered and agreed with in England. Neither did the parties 
so alluded to, from the commencement to the end of the removal 
of the guano, ever sell any cargo, or cargoes, except in terms of charter 
parties, or agreements made in England,—they never made a single 
arrangement at Ichabo; this much the world ought to know, as much 
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misapprehension exists on this point. It was urged by the discontented 
that the guano was as much theirs as the parties working it and oc- 
cupying it. In an abstract point of view this appears very feasible and 
true, but it will not bear the test of argument. So might parties have 
argued, who following the first scttlens to an unin: ited country, after 
they had cleared away a portion of ground imoroved it, and ‘ereeted 
buildings on it, say this ground is as much our ‘property as yours, and 
as what: you possess suits our purposes beiter, having certain conveniences 
attached to it, you must give it up to us, we having the same night to 
it as you. Some of the first comers to Tehiabo left Eneland perfectly 
prepared for a long residence, with arrangements completed for a con- 
stant supply of chartered vessels, to carry out the speculation entered 
into,—they came at considerable expense, and, confessedly, at a very 
great risk ,—they were even scoffed at on the Exchanges of London and 
Liverpool as fools, who were in pursuit of a chiiiera: They arrived— 
selected small portions of the frontage,—erected stages opposite them,— 
brought labourers, inplements, provisions, and vessels,—and after an 
elapse of six months, when their first cargoes had gone to England and 
realized a good price,x—when they had nat only pointed out the wavy, 
but proved the value of the speculation,—when ‘they had opened to our 
acriculturists a sure means of relief from their lately depressed circum: 
stances,—whien they had given an impetus to our mercantile marine, 
never before in such a lamentable state of ruin,—when by the emplov- 
ment of such a number of vessels in this trade, they “had improved 
freights in all parts of the world,—their places occupied only for the 
purposes of their own trade, were to be taken from them. for the use 
and benefit of parties coming at the eleventh hour, with no claim 
whatever. 
At this time it was also proposed that all vessels should load in tum: 
this system of rotation would have been manifestly unjust to parties who 
had chartered vessels, and who had made arrangements for loading them 
from the commencement as stated above. It was also found impossible 
to establish any system of rotation for several reasons, all very apparent 
to parties who were present. In the first place there must have been 
some paid authority to remain and register all pits, vessels loading, and 
vessels arriving, as it 1s evident had such a system been established no 
one would have resided at the island. Supposing a vessel arriving 10 
turn of 800 tons, and having a crew of forty men, rmmediately atter 
her arrives a schooner of 100° tons, and seven men, the first vessel so to 
be followed in a pit (which may have begun to load, or perhaps not, as 
they would frequently have vessels present to each loading place,) might 
be a vessel of 100 tons, with seven men, the next might be a lane 
vessel with more men; it must be apparent that the large vessel would 
follow the smaller one with pleasure, as her large crew would soon com- 
plete her loading, but what would the master of the small vessel s sav, or 
when would he have loaded the large vessel, it was his turn to follow, 
with his small crew. Then again, an active, enterprising, man of spirit 
would be -ound to follow a man who, from pecuhar habits, paid no 
attention to Ins business, and with no control over his crew, would be a 
complet. ce to all lebour, Such instanees were frequent, and 
would’ han of rotation, apart from its manitest 
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injustice, quite impossible. Another measure was at this same time 
strongly urged upon the Committee’s attention, which would have pre- 
vented many disputes, and many of those exorbitant and ruinous 
charges, which were made for cargoes, at the same time would have 
enabled all parties to suit themselves on arrival, where they deemed it 
best for their interest to do so. All vessels coming in, to agree with 
any party they might think proper, to give such an amount of the 
Isbour of their crew as they might agree upon; but to pay a sum not 
exceeding £5 per 100 tons for the guano loaded and the use of the 
stage. This proposition, which would certainly have been easily carried 
out, and would have prevented much imposition, was, however, at once 
negatived, even by the parties recently arrived, who, although they 
might pay a considerable sum for a cargo, expected to get a larger from 
their successors ; as the number of seeking vessels was constantly in- 
creasing, such a measure would have enabled vessels of suitable sizes to 
come together; but still it is supposed it would not have prevented 
secret arrangements between parties, for the payment of additional sums 
to that above mentioned, when the number of vessels present rendered 
competition great. 

Sir John Marshall at once acknowleged the just claims of the present 
occupiers, more especially when he knew that they never had prevented 
any one working in the neutral ground, or commencing at the south 
end and working towards the centre. As, however, the loading places 
were all on the north and east side of the island, a plan of acconimo- 
dating the other frontage to such loading places was agreed to. The 
island was divided from east to west by the line G H, in such a way as 
it was deemed probable all the pits would work out at the same time. 
A longitudinal line I J, north and south, at right angles with the line 
G H, was then made, and a series of pits from the east and west sides 
made up to it. All parties, even then, were not satisfied, and as more 
vessels continued to arrive, their commanders were continually expecting 
and demanding new arrangements, which it was impossible to comply 
with, as the whole frontage of the island was now occupied, and not 
permitted to remain unworked, by one of the rules. 

As it may be supposed, the labours of the Committee were fast on 
the increase. Three meetings each week were held on board the Com- 
modore’s vessel, each meeting commencing at 10 a.m. and seldom 
ending until 3 or 4 P.M., often later. Sir John Marshall, accompanied 
by one of the officers, regularly and punctually cttended every com- 
mittee meeting ; from the moment of his arrival, he devoted all his 
time and attention to the committee business, and, although suffering 
frequently from illness, allowed neither that nor the frequent bad weather 
to interfere with his attendance. AJ} complaints, whether from sailor 
or master, were received in writing, addressed to the Committee; they 
were read in the presence of the whole, and, if a matter requiring opin- 
ion, it was given ; if requiring much investigation, and the examination 
of witnesses, it was referred to a deputation of the Committee who ene 
quired into it, examined the necessary witnesses, and sent in their writ- 
ten report, and recommendation to the next Committee. These deputa- 
tions were always attended by a commissioned officer of the vessel of 
war, who was present to protect the interests of the complaining parties, 
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‘as well as those complained of, and see justice done to both, approving 
with his signature the report of the deputation. 

These reports of deputation were read before the Committee, who 
gave their approval or dissent, and confirmed the award of the deputa- 
tion, if deemed correct. At first, it was deemed best for the deputation 
to call on board the several vessels from whence the complaints pro- 
ceeded ; this, however, was afterwards found inconvenient, and parties 
with their witnesses were summoned on board the committee vessel, 
when the deputation sat often the whole day following the general com- 
mittee meeting. As many complaints were continually occurring from 
disputes on shore, respecting boundary lines, and measurement of front- 
age, a permanent deputation, consisting of seven members, three being 
@ quorum, was formed, to attend on shore and settle all disputes when 
called upon; that deputation also sent in its written reports to the 
general Committee. Members of the other deputations were chosen by 
rotation. 

The instructions given to the members of the Deputations by which 
their investigations were to be guided were as follows :— 

Reports were headed. 

“ At a meeting of the Deputation of the Committee for managing 
mercantile affairs at Ichabo, held on board the on the to 
enquire into the complaint of against————in presence of Lieut. 
of H. M. 8. 

“The complaint to be read to the accused, and if he pleads not 
guilty, the witnesses to substantiate the complaint are to be first examined, 
their examinations written down, and signed by the witness. Witnesses 
never to be examined in the presence of the accused,* and always sepa- 
rately. In examining the witnesses, no leading questions to be put. 

“ After all the witnesses are examined, the accused party to be brought 
in, and hear the evidences of all the witnesses against him read, to be 
then called on for his statement in defence, and to name his witnesses; 
at the same time before making his statements, he must be cautioned to 
say nothing to criminate himself, should the case be serious. 

“‘ After all the accused’s witnesses have been examined, the Deputation 
should consider the evidence adduced on both sides, placing such a value 
on the testimony of the respective witnesses, as may appear to them just ; 
and draw up a report on the case, such report always to include all the 
points mentioned in the complaint, to state whether all or what part of 
the complaint is substantia and then recommend the case, either to 

e consideration of the whole Committee, if serious; or, settle it by s 
reprimand, if that be deemed sufficient; but in no case to give a recom- 
mendation to any master of a vessel or other person, to = any 
one, without that recommendation first having the sanction of the Senior 
naval officer present. 

“‘ Members of Committee acting on Deputations, should always act 

















_ © This eeems to demand explanation, as it is not an usual mode of proceed- 
ing, but it was found absolutely necessary at Ichabo, where the majority af 
complaints, were from sailors or labourers against their masters, and who were 
s0 overawed by the masters’ presence, as never to feel inclined to tell the truth, 
or state their complaint in an open manner. 
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with great temper and discretion, and never forget, that they are not 
acting while on Deputation as Magistrates, but only as Lear ed on to 
give their opinion of the cases coming before them for the decision of the 
Senior naval officer present, and in the absence of any naval officer, for 
that of the Committee ; should they not deem an admonition or repri- 
mand sufficient.” 

During September, very soon after the arrival of the Jsis, Sir John 
Marshall’s attention was drawn to the state of health of many of the sea- 
men and labourers, from complaints coming before the Committee. It 
was found on enquiry, that few masters of vessels issued any fresh pro- 
visions, or antiscorbutics to the crews; that in consequence of the nature 
of their occupation, almost constantly wet, and the nature of their food 
always salt, and often not of good quality, scurvy was very prevalent. 
He at once brought before the Committee a resolution, to insure to each 
person employed in loading guano, three fresh dinners every week, to 
consist either of preserved provisions, or fresh, which now began to arrive 
from the Cape of Good Hope. This very beneficial and humane measure 
was at once passed into a law, notice given on the island, and fines at- 
tached to the non-performance of the regulation ; and although many 
of the masters were very unwilling to accede to it, still the crews being 
aware of the law always complained, and got what was stipulated. The 
dreadful state in which many of the crews had up to this period left 
Ichabo, the still worse state in which they were found at St. Helena, as 
pointed out to us by a medical gentleman resident on that island, the 
many deaths which occurred on the passage home, and the numbers who 
arrived there in a dying state, or with constitutions completely shattered, 
proved the excellence, and humanity of the new regulation. It was soon 
apparent to any observing person, who remained at Ichabo, that from 
this time, scurvy was much less frequent. 

From the great numbers of vessels now at Ichabo, and the numbers 
still arriving, the business of the Committee became very great, and the 
duties of the members very onerous, and responsible. The officers of the 
{sis with her boats and their crews were constantly employed, one officer 
and boat’s crew being constantly occupied in regulating the berthing of 
vessels, which from the crowded state of the anchorage, and the constant 
arrivals, was a very irksome and disagreeable duty. ‘The Conmittee, 
now so necessary to carry on the general business of the shipping, kept 
all its members continually occupied, particularly the official members, 
so much so, that a clerk was found absolutely necessary to assist the 
Secretary in his duties. The boarding of the vessels sailing and arriving, 
was also an arduous task, as well as the many messages to be conveyed, 
summonses to be delivered, and deputations to be waited upon and con- 
ducted to and fro in the execution of their duty. 

A boat and boat’s crew were, therefore, now absolutely ey for 
Committee purposes, and to defray this expense as well as many others, 
such as books, paper, clerk, flags, powder, and the sustenance of pri- 
soners, or destitute seamen and labourers left behind from their vessels, 
a Committee fund was necessary. It was therefore resolved to levy a 
small sum, on each vessel present, and afterwards arriving, amounting 
to £1 for 200 tons register, and 5 shillings additional, for each 100 tons 
above 200. At the same time it was resolved by the Committee, that 
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for the ‘proper fulfilment of the rules and regulations, each master should 
deposit the Muster-roll of his vessel in the hands of the Senior naval 
officer present, and in the absence of any naval officer, in the hands of 
the Chairman of the Committee; the Muster-roll to be received, and 
returned without charge; all transfers of crews or labourers made during 
the vessel’s stay, were to be made on board the vessel of war present, 
or in presence of the Chairman of the Committee. 

Any balance of committee funds which might remain, after the fulfil- 
ment of the objects contemplated, was to be appropriated to some naval 
charity. Although it must have been apparent to every one, that a 
great necessity existed for such a fund, still it is astonishing how much 
opposition the payment of this small sum met with, amongst many, par- 
cularly the mauvais sujéts. Orders for the amount were given with 
reluctance, even when the shipmaster was known to be possessed of 
money, and many a threat openly held out that they would countermand 
the payment. It is to be hoped that shipowners will look narrowly into 
the character of such men, as they may be certain that coolly resolymg 
to cheat others, they would as readily cheat their employers. 

Since the commencement of operations at Ichabo, the greater part of 
the crews of vessels employed in loading guano, and all their labourers, 
were in the habit of constantly living on shore on the island, in tents 
erected for that purpose. It was supposed that their thus living on shore 
facilitated the work, and was certainly a boon to many labourers, who, 
hitherto unaccustomed to a nautical life, found great difficulty in getting 
ashore, having to climb up the stages from a boat surging to and fro in 
the sca. 

At the commencement of October there were altogether present at 
Ichabo about 6,000 seamen and labourers. At least three-fourths of 
these were located on shore ; and, as it may be supposed, the part of the 
island which had been cleared away, was completely covered with tents. 
These tents gave room for nti skulking during the day, and much 
mischief at night. They were so thickly planted as to render it almost 
impossible to detect a labourer or seaman if absent from his duty. At 
night they were scenes of mot and disorder, similar to any grog shop. 
A greater quantity of spirits was issued than allowed by the regulations ; 
if the master was not cognizant of this, the mate connived at it to suit 
his own purposes, and the bacchanalian orgies which were held on the 
island, were almost beyond belief. The numerous complaints against, 
and consequent examination of, parties, coming before the deputations of 
the Committee formed ample proof. Many worthless seamen and 
labourers had also left their vessels, (the masters no doubt conniving at 
their escape,) and became a complete pest to the industrious on the is- 
land, roaming from tent to tent, in every one’s mess, and no one’s 
gang. They put much mischief into the heads of the quiet and orderly 
men, they drank their grog, purchased more with the fruits of ther 
labour, or their present theiving of guano; and scenes were enacted at 
Ichabo, a recital of which would cause the most abandoned to blush. 

The consequence of all this, was numberless complaints coming before 
the Committee of various outrages which they found it impossible either 
thoroughly to investigate, or sufficiently control. The number of la- 
bourers, not on the articles of any vessel constantly increased, and, 
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although an attempt was made, on one occasion, to muster, and get hold 
of the unattached, it was found impossible, from the facility of getting 
on board vessels afforded them by parties whose interest it was to do so. 
To put an end to all these various disorders, and preserve order and regu- 
larity, amongst the many persons now employed on shore, it was proposed 
to Sir John Marshall to cause all the men on shore to go on board their 
vessels every evening, and at the same time to remove every tent from the 
island. This measure, although it prejudiced the interests of the party 
proposing it, more than any other, was immediately brought before the 
Committee, and after sisi cable hesitation on the part of some members, 
agreed to. Notice of its becoming a law was duly given, and a time ap- 
pointed for the removal of the tents. Much opposition to the measure was 
talked of amongst the labourers and seamen, and even amongst the more 
foolish and il-behaved masters; threats of open opposition were even 
held out, in presence of some of the junior officers of the frigate ; and at 
one time serious opposition to a measure so necessary to the welfare of all 
present, was contemplated. Sir John Marshall, however, with his accus- 
tomed energy and determination, took most effectual measures to carry 
out the object in view. A Licutenant of the Jsis, accompanied by the 
Secretary of the Committee, visited every individual tent, and giving due 
warning, that by noon next day it must be down, and taken on board 
the vessel it belonged to, left no plea of ignorance to be urged for a non- 
compliance with the order. 

Many a curse, deep though unheard, was that night heaped upon the 
heads of the b——y Committee as they were emphatically called, not 
only by the seamen and labourers, but by the masters themselves, many 
of whom we are sorry to say, enjoyed themselves in the tents, in ways 
not always deemed the most refed: or gentlemanly. Up toa late hour 
of the day on which the tents were appointed to be pulled down an op- 
position was attempted by a few, Sir John however, was too well prepared. 
At 1 p.m. he pulled towards the landing places with the frigate’s boats 
completely manned and armed, and landing half the marines, and a few 
blue jackets, went round the island, overawing by his presence the disaf- 
fected, and completely quelling by a judicious display of force any attempt 
at resisting the order. At 5 P.M. not a man remained on the island, 
but the Marine Guard, which henceforth, landed every evening to clear 
the island, and prevent any one landing until morning. Thus was ac- 
complished quietly, and without disturbance, through the excellent mea- 
sures of Sir John Marshall, a plan the best calculated to ensure peace 
and good order, of any that ever was adopted at Ichabo. 

From the time of his arrival up to the time of his departure, Sir Jchn 
Marshall, by his unwearied energy and perseverance in the cause of all 
the parties concerned in the guano trade, by his urbanity and kindness, 
his ready access to all the seamen and labourers, and his unremitting 
attention to the whole, rendered himself respected, and beloved; and cer- 
tainly deserves the best thanks of the Merchants and Underwriters of 
Great Britain. 

The removal of the tents, and the consequent clearing of the island 
every evening by the marines of the vessel of war present, was one of the 
best measures adopted ; it tended to keep up that discipline amongst the 
various crews, which had been seriously relaxed, and prevented the tents 
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being used for the purposes to which they had been hitherto devoted, 
particularly drinking. It is with great sorrow that we record it, but so 
great had been the intoxication amongst masters of vessels, that Sir John 
Marshall recommended a rule, which was passed in Committee, and pro- 
mulgated on shore, that any master of vessel seen intoxicated on shore, 
should have his name registered in the minutes of the Committee. To 
recount all the minor rules and regulations, which were enacted and carried 
into effect for the general benefit, would be both tedious and uncalled 
for ; the Committee were ever actively employed, and their duties par- 
ticularly at this time were not only arduous, but harassing; and the 
members often neglected their private interests, for the public good. 

During the month of October, when every thing was going on # 
smoothly as it could be expected to do, with so many incongruous mate- 
rials to work with, H.M. Steam sloop Thunderbolt, Commander Broke, 
arrived from the Cape, with orders for the Jsis to proceed to England, 
and to remain in her situation at Ichabo. Commander Broke, in every 
particular carried out the former measures of the Committee, attending the 
meeting most regularly and punctually, and causing his officers to attend 
the Deputations and other duties. 

During the latter part of October and November business was con- 
ducted as usual, a continued series of complaints and cases of all kinds 
coming before the Committee; the guano, which in September had only 
been removed, to the extent of 90,000 tons, was now fast disappearing. 
from the vast number of vessels present; and from September 1844 to the 
middle of February 1845, so great was the number of vessels loading. 
and such the activity of their crews, that the remaining 110,000 tow 
were entirely removed. Vessels in numbers continued to arrive, many 
respectable houses of great standing, and credit, who at first laughed # 
the speculation, now entered into it in an extensive manner. During 
month of January there were about 450 vessels present. 

As it may lie supposed from the numbers present and those still arnv- 
ing, there were many disappointed always present, some of these wer 
unreasonable, indiscreet, and so irregular in their conduct as to demand 
the frequent interference of the Committee. Agreements made in Ichabo 
for cargoes, were now frequently broken, the parties making them having 
received the labour, and in many cases the money or bills stipulated. 
when unable to fulfil their arrangements. Many of these arrangement 
were made without the least hope of being fulfilled, at least with no pro- 
bability, and in consequence, protests were every day being handed into 
the Committee, and recorded on their minutes. 

Early in December, Commander Broke went to the Cape, although 
pressed by the Committee to remain, andjof'er:d supplies at the exper 
of the committee fund. At the most anxious time, since their operations 
commenced, and at the time, which certainly most demanded the support 
of a vessel of war, they were left to their own unaided exertions. 
strong remonstrance was however forwarded to Admiral Percy, pointing 
out the necessity of the presence of some vessel of war, to sanction and 
carry out the decisions of the Committee. This letter was promptly re 

nded to, by the immediate return of the Thunderbolt to Ichabo on 

e 25th of December 1844. On her leaving, the Committee certainly 
anticipated much mischief, although, at an extraordinary meeting hed 
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the day after her departure, it was unanimously resolved to act with in- 
creased unanimity and energy, and endeavour, by every means in the 
power of the Committee toc out the system hitherto followed, and 
enforce the due performance of the rules and regulations. Several of 
the disaffected and discontented now hcld meetings together, the greatest 
number ever assembled being twelve. They were, however, led by a vio- 
lent fiery spirit, who had eat been convicted of infringing the laws, 
and bound down to keep them for the future. They disagreed so much 
amongst themselves, that they could not agree on any thing, during the 
Thunderbolts absence. 

A few days after her return however, one or two of the masters landed 
on the island, and having inflamed the sailors and labourers with spirits, 
commenced an attack upon the pits, or rather the little that was left of 
them, during a committee meeting. The attack was reported, the Com- 
mittee instantly repaired on shore to the scene of disorder, where they 
were shortly afterwards followed, by Commander Broke, and the marines 
and seamen of the Thunderbolt. After considerable parley, and the use 
of some force, the parties were driven gway, the island cleared of every 
one, and a guard left on shore to prevent any landing, the pames of the 

ies attacking the pits being at the same time taken down. Next day 
the buats of the Thunderbolt rowed guard and prevented any landing, 
while an extraordinary meeting of the Committee proceeded to investigate 
the circumstances connected with the tumult, and examine the parties 
caught in the disturbance. At the same time, the Thunderbolt, which 
had formerly been anchored about a mile from the island, was now brought 
close to it, inshore of all the vessels; and thus prepared, and ready to 
keep a surveillance over the loading, and prevent any future emeute. 

During the patient, and lengthened investigations, which took place, 
and which ended in the conviction of four masters of vessels, and one or 
two mates, the deck of the committee ship was crowded by about seventy 
of the masters then present, at Ichabo, all of course disappointed in 
procuring cargoes, but who although certain of not being able to pro- 
cure them, refused to proceed to any other place. They requested to 
be allowed to hear the committee proceedings, became noisy and impati- 
ent. Theirrequest could not of course be listened to, and a written answer 
to that request being prepared, Commander Broke, accompanied by the 
stead of Committee, went out, and the Secretary having the 
reply, Commander Broke in a few words most distinctly and clearly 
placed before them, the folly of the proceedings of the offending parties. 
Never were so few words so well spoken or so much to the purpose, one 
distinct question being very pertinently put. ‘Could all of you now pre- 
sent obtain a cargo of guano were you allowed to attack the pits, and 
create a general scramble?” One of them without hesitation, answered, 
** No, not 50 tons each.” Commander Broke, therefore, in a few decided 
sentences dismissed the assembly, and proceeded with the examination 
of the offending parties.* Four of the masters were convicted on clear 
and undoubted evidence, and were sentenced, with their crews, never 


"© It will, perhaps, be scarcely credited in England, that these men, who were 
themselves satisfied they could not procure cargoes, would still continue to lay 
at the anchorage, instead of at once proceeding to seek freights elsewhere. 
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again to land on Ichabo, or leave their vessels; nor was any person per- 
itted to visit them while they remained at the anchorage. For the 
purposes of ing out these awards, marine guards were put on board 
the respective vessels, until they departed for various destinations. 
_ Matters now proceeded tranquilly and peaceably, until the middle of 
February, when the guano being all removed, the Committee was dir 
solved ; a motion having first been made by the Secretary, and unan- 
mously carried, that all the books, plans, and documents, belonging » 
the Committee, should be Bee by Captain Broke to the Admiral x 
the Cape, to be by him forwarded to the Chairman of the Association ¢ 
Underwriters at Lloyd’s, in London, to be by them kept for public refer- 
ence. | 
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Part II. 


The whole littoral portion of Southern Africa, from the Cape of Good 
Hope to Walwich Bay, presents one monotonous unvaried scene of bleak 
barren rocks, or arid sand-hills, not a particle of vegetation anywhere 
appearing, to relieve the prospect. Table Bay, as well as Saldanha Bay, 
is too well described, in the various books of directions, to require any 
comments here. In Saldanha Bay, or rather on the Island of Malagas, 
at its entrance on the northern side, guano has been found. Being of 
course within the boundary of the Cape colony, government resolved to 
sell it, charging £1 per register ton, new measurement ; they formed 
stages, and appointed officers to superintend its removal. The guano 
found here, is not nearly so good generally as the best Ichabo, but 
although it does not possess so many active properties as the former, 
still its permanent effect on the land is said to be greater. This guano, 
is said to be mostly produced by the gannet, called in Dutch, Malagas, 
from whence the island derived its name. It is a pure guano, unmixed 
with sand, or other extraneous matter; but found in a very wet state, 
requiring to be dried before shipment. The labourers on this island, 
although under the survenlance of a magistrate residing in the neigh- 
bourhood, behaved quite as rudely, and with less respect to their supe- 
riors, than at Ichabo. They were a mixed class of coloured people, 
principally Malays, were procured from the Cape, and employed by many 
vessels in preference to white labourers ; the latter becoming insubordi- 
nate through the incitement of some bad characters amongst them, at 
last proceeded so far, as to declare all work at an end, unless the masters 
of vessels would agree to employ no coolies ; they even proceeded to 
attack these inoffensive men, and threw some of them from the wharf 
into the boats, inflicting severe injuries on many. 

So soon as this state of affairs reached the ears of Mr. Marsh, the 
magistrate, he came down to Hoetjes Bay, amongst the shipping, assem- 
bled the masters, and having made them, as well as the mates, special 
constables, proceeded to the island, and seized the ringleaders, quellin 
= disturbance by a prompt and energetic display of authori sual 
orce. 

The guano originally on the island, amounting to about 60,000 
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tons, is now (August, 1845,) almost removed ; its existence has proved 
a boon to many vessels disappointed of procuring cargoes at Ichabo, 
and saved many of the over-speculating parties from great loss. 

Saldanha Bay possesses a great extent of most excellent anchoraze, 
particularly in Hoetjes Bay, where vessels may heave down to the 
rocks. It is, however, at present almost destitute of water, as although 
there is a spring of good water at the Residency, in the southern arm 
of the Bay, still it is two miles distant from the nearest anchorage, and 
only obtainable at high water in flat-bottomed boats. Water in suff- 
cient quantities, for the supply of shipping, might be brought to Hoet- 
jes Bay in pipes from a farm in its neighbourhood, about three miles 
from the beach. This is worthy the attention of the Government, as 
in the event of a future war this might become a place of resort, being 
both safer and better anchorage than either Simons Bay or Table Bay. 
While mentioning this circumstance, it may be further remarked that, it 
is very singular, a colony, so valuable in many respects, should meet so 
little encourayement from the Home Government. The great want 
throughout the colony is water ; the farmers often in dry seasons being 
unable to grow corn, and losing many cattle from want of pasture and 
water. It 13 supposed, and with considerable justice, from a considera- 
tion of the geological features of this part of the colony, that water in 
abundance could be procured by sinking wells; the present Dutch in- 
habitants are generally too apathetic to try, but in one instance, one of 
the more ealieiteded procured good fresh water from a well about 
thirty feet deep, and not a mile from a large salt pan. Government 
might, therefore, at a trifling cost, send experienced parties to bore in 
various parts of the colony for water, and it is to be hoped the present 
active and energetic Colonial Secretary will devote some of the funds 
obtained for guano, to the accomplishment of this purpose. 

The neighbourhood of Saldanha Bay abounds with game, affording 
sport to the farmers when not occupied with their farming operations. 
Deer of various kinds are very numerous, wild guinea fowl, wild tur- 
keys, partridges, hares, jackalls, ostriches, and baboons, are found in 
abundance, the latter are somewhat dangerous to attack, especially if 
surrounded, The Bay itself abounds with fish of many ditferent kinds; 
the farmers resorting to the shores at particular seasons, with their 
waggons and nets, and catching and salting a supply for their families 
and dependants. 

From Saldanha to St. Helena Bay the coast is rocky and rugged, 
having many out-lying rocks some distance from the shore, which as 
well as the Britanma rock, in the open of St. Helena Bay, require great 
caution in navigating this part of the coast. On some detached rocks 
in St. Helena Bay, called the Paternosters, there was about 3,000 tons 
of good guano, now all removed. During the month of July, two of 
the vessels, when about two-thirds loaded, parted from their anchors at 
this place, in consequence of a heavy sea, caused by a N.W. wind, they 
went to pieces amongst the rocks, the crews being saved. The guano 
at this place was also shipped under the superintendence of Government. 

Proceeding to the northward, there are no out-lying dangers of any 
extent yet known, except the reef off Cape Voltas, to hinder the sate 
havigation of this coast, of which Morrell gives a very good gencral 
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account. In Donkin’s Bay there is some guano in detache! portions 
scarcely worth removing, although the Government have now a watch 
upon it. Still farther to the northward, on Oliphant or Eliphant rock, 
at the mouth of the river of the same name, guano of an excellent qual- 
ity has been found, which is now in course of shipment by Government 
license,—there are about 1,500 tons in all. The anchorage here, except 
in summer, is dangerous, one small schooner having already been driven 
on shore and become a total wreck, from the sea caused by a corth-west 
wind. 

Between Cape Voltas and Possession Island, a small island lying close 
to the shore has been long known to the Cape Sealers by the name of 
Plum-Pudding, on which Guano was found. Although the Orange 
River has been hitherto considered the northern limits of the Cape 
Colony on the coast, still by some old ordinance or law which the Go- 
vernment found, or said thes did, the boundary of the colony on the 
coast extended to the twenty-fifth degree of south latitude. This, of 
course, included Plum-Pudding Island, to which they despatched a party 
in the beginning of February. On the arrival of the party they found 
several vessels already im the process of loading, but, instead of 40,000 
tons, which the island was said to contain, only about 2,500 have been 
removed. One vessel, after completing her cargo, parted from her 
anchors and became a total wreck. The Government, who at first 
appeared determined to make the parties pay for licenses, afterwards 
withdrew the officer, saying that from the smallness of the quantity it 
was not worth their attention. This island is in all probability the 
— Island of the charts, which has been looked for in vain by several 
vessels, 

From the Albatross Rocks, a short distance to the southward of 
Possession Island, a small quantity of guano was removed about the 
beginning of 1845. 

Possession Island, which has long been known to Sealers, has good 
anchorage under it ; and for a limited number of vessels well sheltered 
from the sea. A sunken rock has however been found in the middle of 
the anchorage, on which a vessel struck and damaged her rudder ; two 
shoal patches of rock have also been discovered by H. M. steam-sloop 
Thunderbolt, between the island and the main land, about two-thirds 
across trom the former, and in the northern entrance. These rocks require 
caution in vessels passing, and it is regretted that their correct positions 
cannot now be given, from the loss of the memoranda respecting them. 
Possession Island contained at first about 4 or 5000 tons of guano at 
various detached places of its surface, all of it of very inferior quality, 
being much mixed with sand, and the hair of seals as well as their de- 
cayed carcasses. It is no doubt composed of the decayed bodies of the 
numerous seals, whose bones are yet so plentiful, and whom Morrell 
supposes to have been killed by some pestilence, or enormous pillar of 
sand which his fertile imagination conjured up for the purpose. By 
whatever means they may have been killed, it is certain they were 
numerous, although not so much so as Morrell’s millions, would lead us 
to suppose. ; 

From some rocks between Possession Island and Pedestal Point a sinall 
cargo of guano of indifferent qualitv was-removed. 
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The entrance to Angra Pequefia harbour, forms a very conspicuous 
break in the coast, and may be readily known from Pedestal Point. The 
Admiralty chart is most correct, and from it any of the various entrances 
and anchorages may be most readily known. ere is no pedestal how- 
ever on the point, nor any vestiges or remains of one, which it is to be 
presumed, some ignorant and avaricious persons may have destroyed, 
in the expectation of finding something valuable underneath. If it was 
originally of marble as described, the marble must have been brought to 
the spot from some other coast, as there is no marble anywhere in the 
neighbourhood, although there is an abundance of quartz which may 
have been mistaken for it. 

On a small island to the southward of Pedestal Point guano was found 
in the end of 1843; being of inferior quality it was not removed until 
July, August, September, and October, 1844, when the difficulty of pro- 
curing loading places at Ichabo, induced vessels to clear it away ; about 
8000 tons were removed from this place. 

Two of the islands in Angra Pequena harbour, called Penguin and 
Seal Islands, contained detached portions of guano of an indifferent 
quality, apparently, produced principally by the same cause as that on 
Possession Island. It was all more or less mixed with sand and stones ; it 
is now all removed, it is believed about 3000 tons in all. 

The harbour of Angra Pequena with the neighbouring bays, form as 
the chart will show, most excellent anchorages ; inside of Penguin or 
Middle Island, a vessel may be hove down to the rocks, and from many 
articles found on the islands, the harbour has been the frequent resort 
of Sealers and Whalers. 

Ichabo Island is in 26° 18’ south latitude, and 14° 58’ east longitude, 
the latter being deduced from Captain Owen’s position of Pedestal Point, 
by chronometer, at the interval of a week between the respective obser- 
vations, all the observations for latitude and longitude being made by an 
Artificial Horizon.* This island is about three-quarters of a mile in 
circumference, surrounded on the south-west and north sides by rocks 
extending in some places about a quarter of a mile from the shore. It 
is about three quarters of a mile from the main land opposite, and about 
five miles from the outer part of the dangerous reef, off the point of 
land to the south-east of the island. This reef is extensive and dangerous, 
many parts of it being under water, and not to be discovered when 
the sea is smooth. There is a passage through the reefs but it is dan- 
gerous, and was only adopted from necessity by some vessels which did 
not discover the outer part of the reef in time. 

The island when first visited, in November 1843 was literally covered 
with guano, that article being highest at the north end and gradually 
declining towards the south end. The guano in the northern pits, soon 
after they were commenced, measured about 40 feet in depth, decreasing 
gradually to about 10 feet at the south end of the island. From data 
which cannot be very incorrect, the whole quantity of guano removed 
from the island was about 200,000 tons. The guano on the island was 


* As, however, Captain Owen's positions of this coast are all about 5/ too 
much westerly, this must be allowed in ascertajning the correct longitude. 
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of very different quality, the best being decidedly in the northern pits. 
The north-west corner contained a considerable quantity, the produce of 
the gannet and cormorant ; the southern end partook very much of the 
nature of the Possession Island guano, and apparently from the same 
cause, viz., decayed seals as well as their droppings. The vast body 
however of the guano was undoubtedly the produce of the penguin, 
about one half, it is believed being the droppings of that bird, and the 
other, their decayed bodies. 

This opinion 13 not given without due consideration, and from long 
observing the quantities of undecaved organic remains of the birds, par- 
ticularly the skinny parts of the flipper or arm. The primitive granite 
rock which every where forms the surface on which the guano 1s deposited, 
rises highest on the south-east side of the island, being lowest at the 
north end. The north end from the prevailing southerly winds is the lee 
end, which by the birds resorting there for shelter may account for the 
greatest height of the guano at that end. The highest part of the rocky 
surface of Ichabo is about thirty feet above the level of high water. 

The penguin found on this coast, is the small, or Jackass penguin. 
November and December is the period of their incubation. On first 
Janding in November 1843 the island was literally alive with one mass 
of penguins, who were so tame, or rather unaccustomed to man’s appear- 
ance, that they would not move without the use of force. Thousands 
of eggs were collected by the sailors, and formed a savoury addition to 
their usual rations of salt meat. The penguin appears generally to lay 
two eggs, and during incubation the male and female regularly relieve 
each other in covering the eggs, in order that each may proceed to the sea 
in turn to procure their fishy food. Their nests are simply holes scraped 
out amongst the guano by their flippers, and the eggs require to be con- 
stantly covered from the attack of the gannets, who like so many pirates, 
keep hovering over the island on the wing, darting down on the egg of 
the unfortunate penguin if for an imstant uncovered. It is a most amu- 
sing sight to see these strange birds, marching off in bodies to the sea, 
erect on their legs, like so many diminutive human beings. While 
floating on the surface of the water they do not swim fast, having only 
the use of their feet, but when underneath the water they swim with an 
amazing swiftness assisted by their flippers. They utteracry which has 
a faint resemblance to the braying of a donkey, hence it is supposed they 
derive their name. When the cry meets the ear, however, during the 
night when sailing along the coast, it has more resemblance to the wail- 
ing of a child ; hence the Spanish designation Pajaro nino. 

On the whole length of this coast, the prevailing local wind, extending 
from sixty to 200 miles from the shore, is from S.b.W. to S.W.b.S. 
The wind which at the Cape, from the peculiar formation of the mountains 
on either side of the Cape flats, rushes through from the south-east, 
instantly takes the direction of the line of coast, and no south-east wind 
of any continuance is ever met with. This south wind blows constantly 
nine months in the year, varying in strength from No. 4 to 9; during 
the other three months ae winter season it is often calm, or light 
breezes from the N.N.W., from No. 1 to 4. Once or twice during two 
years the wind came from east, off the land, when the whole atmosphere 


seemed changed, an insufferable hot air and parched feeling accompanied 
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by shortness of breath being prevalent. The northerly winds were 
generally accompanied with dense fogs, containing a considerable quan- 
tity of moisture ; during the southerly winds the sky overhead was clear 
and mostl without a cloud, the horizon however and a space of 15 to 20 
degrees ates: it, was enveloped in a deep haze, causing the land from 
seaward to be ee undiscovered, and rendering an approach to 
the coast ve angerous and difficult, the sound and sight of the surf 
being peda he the first announcement of a vessels proximity. At all 
times, but more particularly during the continuance of these southerly 
winds, the temperature was very low, a keen cold feeling predominant. 

Thick woollen clothing was always necessary, and the keenness of the 
winds caused a constant peeling off of the skin of the face, and for some 
time a festering and soreness of the hps. The temperature never varied 
much, averaging during the year, in the shade from 50° to 60°; when 
calm and unclouded, the sun sometimes was powerful, and on shore, at 
some distance from the coast, it was inconveniently warm. 

The whole space between Ichabo and the main, formed the anchor- 
age for the numerous fleet assembled in 1844, the depth of water vary- 
ing from three to nine fathoms. The bottom throughout 1s rocky and 
uneven, covered with kelp; the holding for anchors was, therefore, bad, 
aud it required both anchors, and a very great scope of chain out, to 
enable vessels to hold in the strong southerly winds. During these 
winds, the anchors of course came “ahead, and the vessels generally 
riding to them, with a long scope of cable, when a light northerly air of 
wind caused the ves:els to swing ; before the chains could be hove in, or 
the ropes got out to steady the vessels, they came in contact, and, from 
the constant swell, much damage was done. In one night, during the 
month of October, 1844, from the above cause, fourteen vessels lost 
bowsprits, one or two lost mizen-masts, one sunk nat her anchors, and 
two were so much damaged as to render their condemnation necessary. 
A very great number of anchors and chains were at various times lost, 
principal from the forelocks and pins coming out ; this was by some 
eee ee some sort of quality in the water, causing oxidation in an 
extraordinary degree, and thus loosening them. It is, however, much 
more probable that the loss arose from the forelocks breaking, and pins 
working out, from the constant friction of the chains against the rocky 
bottom. No instance was known of a chain coming unshackled when 
the pins were made of wood well put im. The rise and fall at spring 
tides is about six feet. 

The proper entrance into Ichabo anchorage is from the southward, as 
may be seen from the chart; the southern entrance is wide, free from 
danger, and has plenty of water. The northern entrance has, on the 
contrary, a very narrow channel, with water sufhcient for deeply loaded 
vessels; many vessels struck in going out, and all over the northern part 
of the ae ines rocks were discovered by vessels occasionally striking 
on them 

Fish were not so plentiful here as might have been supposed ; a few 

cape salmon and rock-fish were occasionally caught; cray fish were 
in great abundance, but very coarse. With the exception of large 
coarse muscles and limpets, there were no shell fish to be found. 

The rollers, so often described by parties visiting St. Helena and 
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Ascension, were also met with here ; no satisfactory reason has yet been 
adduced for their production, T hey often came in at Ichabo in a 
calm; one fine afternoon, when the water was quite smooth and the 
boats busily loading at the stages, a heavy sea came rolling im, in a few 
minutes swamping six boats, and very, much bruising and injuring 
several of their crews. They were generally felt at full or change of 
the moon, and formed an awfully grand spectacle, one huge mountain 
of water rolling in after another, the top broken into a white boiling 
mass of water, “(the height it is supposed, from the top to the bottom, 
from twenty to thirty feet,) sweeping every thing before it until it met 
the beach, when it expended its fury, with a noise like thunder, rolling 
over many a fathom of sand or rock not at other times covered. T he 
rollers were always heaviest across the northern entrance to the anchior- 
age, where the water was shallow. Many vessels, which anchored too far 
to the northward and within their intluence, were seriously damaged, 
and one, the Guernsey Lily, unfortunately driven on shore, when loaded 
and ready for sea. During the time the rollers were in, there was no 
change perceptible in the barometer, or any unusual appearance of the 
sky, a heavy, thick, and almost impervious haze generally hanging over 
the horizon. 

On all this coast, from the Oranye River to Walwich Bay, there is 
almost no vegetation; here and there at intervals are found some 
stunted bushes about two feet high, one or two kinds of gum plant, 
and a few geraniums, all of them of a sickly greyish green colour, these 
with a few sorts of wiry grass or rather bent, growing amongst the 
sand, being the only plants found. 

There are few wild animals on all this coast. After having been con- 
siderable distances along shore, and visited many different parts of the 
coast, although we have heard many stories told of animals of a large 
size having been seen, it is quite certain, from personal observation, as 
well as the evidence of the Hottentots, that there are none of any con- 
sequence. Two foxes, or an animal exactly similar, have been seen ; 
wild dogs are very numerous, in appearance exactly similar to a Jackall ; 
ina valley, or rather hollow, between two ranges of sand hills, about 
eight miles from Ichabo, where the Hottentots reside, there are a few 
hares, and one or two jackalls seen near the mouth of the Orange 
River, complete the list of animals found on the coast. Morrell’s stories 
about wild animals, and trading for skins, ostrich feathers, and a long 
list of other things, may relate to the interior, about two hundred miles 
from the sea coast, where, it is understood, they are plentiful, as well as 
veretation, cattle, and inhabitants. His fanciful scheme of salting beef, 
really creates an idea in a person’s mind that he must in his dreams 
have imagined such a thing possible. There is plenty of a coarse com- 
mon salt on the coast, (now called Nitrate of Soda!) but how the 
bullocks were to be driven for two hundred miles, over a country 
without water or vegetation, and arrive in a fit condition for killing, 
requires explanation. 

The only inhabitants seen on the coast, were a few wandering families 
of Namaquas, whose principal residence was in the hollow before men- 
tioned, about eight miles to the southward of Ichabo, and about two 
miles from the beach. There is abundance of brackish water there, 
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readily obtained by digging a hole in the sand about two feet deep ; it is 
not fit, however, to be used by Europeans, and does not seem at all 
relished even by the Hottentots, when they could by any chance procure 
fresh water from the vessels. Captain Broke, of the Thunderbolt, 
caused the engineers of that vessel to sink several wells on the main 
land, opposite Ichabo, as well as at Angra Pequeiia; water was always 
readily obtained, but quite salt and unfit for use, even the Hottentots 
would not taste it. They always pointed in a south-east direction, 
when enquiry was made for good water, and used a very decided ex- 
pression, respecting its being at a very great distance. 

The Hottentots met with at Angra Pequena, Hottentot Bay, and 
Ichabo, were part of the same few families residing near the latter place. 
When they came to either of the former places, on a visit to the vessels, 
they soon made their arrangement for passing the night. Pulling up a 
few stunted bushes, they placed them one above another until they were 
about two feet from the ground, placed them in a semi-circular form, the 
convex side being towards the S.S.W., whence came the cold wind, and 
having hollowed out the sand a little from the inside, made a fire just 
outside the open part of the rude shelter, and covering themselves with 
their skin Kaross, with their feet near the fire, seemed to fancy them- 
selves quite comfortable. We must, however, observe after travelling 
with them on several occasions, we never could feel the comfort. 

The Hottentots are a race of small people, seldom exceeding five feet 
three or four inches ; they are thin, and attenuated, their skin, even in 
the younger ones, being shrivelled and rough ; they have square counte- 
nances, high cheek bones, a flat nose deeply sunk within the facial line, 
small eyes not at all prominent, a large wide mouth, with the under lip 
generally thick ; their teeth are dark, often decayed, and irregular ; their 
heads are not all intellectual ; their feet and hands, however, are small 
and beautifully formed. 

When first met on the coast, they evidently had been in the habit of 
occasionally communicating with ships; they invariably possessed a steel, 
although they had no foreign weapons. 

On first visiting them on shore, they received us with looks of the 
greatest apathy and indifference, evidently waiting for the first advances 
to be made ; they were in a sitting posture ; the weight of the thighs 
resting on the legs above the heel. It is somewhat singular that this is 
the manner and attitude in which a New Zealander invariably receives 
strangers, considering it a mark of respect towards them. On approach- 
ing, and shaking hands with them, they soon seemed at ease, quickly 
asking for water and tobacco. They had no weapons with them, having, 
as was afterwards discovered, hid them amongst the rocks ; they always 
have a great number of dogs. Their women never appeared, and dur- 
ing all our intercourse with them, they were rarely seen ; whether this 
proceeded from a natural timidity, or arose from former ill-treatment it 
was difficult to determine ; it is, Neeeve believed to have been from the 
latter cause. They seem to be capable of taking in at once a week’s pro- 
vision. When first met with, two of them brought to the vessel, certainly 
seemed as if it was impossible to satisfy them with food; and the compla- 
cency with which they patted their stomachs, extended in a most extra- 
ordinary manner, shewed how much they seemed to enjoy their feed. 
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They were very fond of smoking, and often asked for tobacco. When first 
met with, they used awiry sort of grass, but invariably preferred tobacco. 

Having one day, when two of the men were on board, observed some | 
others amongst the rocks at some distance inland, and supposing them 
to be women, who, at this time had not been seen, the men were aecom- 
panied on shore, from which they did not seem inclined to start. On 
walking about, however, the recent foot print of a child was discovered, 
which, when pointed out to them, a to agitate them considerably ; 
determined, if possible, to see their dwelling, the foot prints were 
followed, the natives also coming, but evidently displeased. About 
one mile from the beach, two rude huts were seen, such as for- 
merly described, with all their weapons, and property ; the women and 
children, however, were gone, which seemed as much to astonish the na- 
tives, as to disappoint us. One of them ran at once to the place where 
the fire had been, pushed his hand amongst the ashes, ne | feeling no 
heat, seemed at once overwhelmed by passion, and disappointment. After 
ries apparently violent expressions and gestures, he quietly sat down, 
filled his pipe with a wiry looking dried grass from a skin bag suspended 
from his neck, and smoking a few seconds became quite excited, present- 
ing exactly the same appearance as an opium smoker ; after the excite- 
ment, his eyes, at first rolling about like those of a maniac, became fixed, 
and he tumbled over on the ground, lying for some time as if dead. 

Their language is exactly similar in sound to the Chinese, being ag 
duced by the same clacking sound of the tongue against the roof of the 
mouth. They, in their constant intercourse with the crews of the vessels, 
during two years, did not make much progress in acquiring English. 
One rather intelligent fellow, who went by the English cognomen of 
Pease-soup, was most easily understood by words, signs, and expression; 
but they are certainly as much behind the South Sea islanders in mental 
as in physical qualifications. This same Pease-soup was the musician of 
the party, having an instrument composed of a piece of wood about three 
feet long, a piece of sinew string, going from one end to the other, having 
near one end a piece of nicely scraped sinew about a quarter of an inch 
broad. This string being tightened to the proper tension, he applied his 
lips to the piece ot snow. and apparently with considerable exertion pro- 
duced a few notes similar to the low notes of the French Horn. When 
listening to the music on board, he seemed much delighted, and on one 
of the sailors commencing to dance a hornpipe, he immediately joined, 
and kept most excellent time. 

Their clothing consists simply of a skin mantle, composed of the skins 
of various wild animals, it is tied around the neck, and hangs loosely over 
the shoulders. They have invariably a piece of skin about a foot square, 
suspended by a string tied round the loins. They generally had a sort of 
skull cap of skin, on their heads, which have only a little woolly hair. At 
— when prepared for a journey they have a sort of mocassin or skin 

t. 

Their weapons are bows and arrows, and spears. The bow is made of 
wood, about four feet in length, the arrow is of bamboo, feathered at the 
inner end, at the outer end a piece of sharpened bone fits into the bamboo, 
one end of the bone being clear, the other poisoned, with a black pitchy 
looking substance. Their quiver generally contained about forty to fifty 
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arrows. Their spear is about seven feet long, the handle made of a piece 
of wood, the head invariably of steel, of native workmanship. ‘They 
possess considerable dexterity in the use of these weapons; when asked 
where they get them, they invariably replied a long way off, where there 
were plenty of people. They carry their supply of water in ostrich eggs, 
haviug a small hole in one end. They had also a supply .of a red ochre 
looking substance, with which, and yrease they occasionally smeared 
their bodies; they are extremely filthy in their persons, never washing 
their bodies. They seem to trust on the coast entirely to supplies de- 
rived from it, young seals, birds, and shell-fish being the only food they 
seemed to use ; they are no doubt induced to live on the coast from the 
chance of meeting with vessels. However often they were clothed from 
the vessels, they always appeared the following day in the kaross, and must 
have hid the clothes away, perhaps for the purpose of carrying with them 
when they rejoin their tribe. Three or four of them went away to the 
interior, travelling to the south-eastward, and returned after an absence 
of about four months. They had then with them a few roots, the remains 
of what they appeared to have subsisted on on the journey, something 
similar in appearance to the mandioca root. 

The Hottentots do not appear to have any religion, at least no obser- 
vances of any were ever noticed among them; their ideas on the subject 
could not be ascertained from a want of the requisite knowledge of their 
lan 

They are extremely quiet, and respectful in their demeanour, never 
attempting to touch or take anything not given to them. No instance of 
dishonesty was known on a seg of. any of them, and when hungry and 
thirsty, they have never made the least attempt to assist themselves, 
until asked, although the table was covered with food before them. On 
shewing Pease-soup over the Thunderbolt steamer, he seemed highly 
delighted with every thing, particularly the pictures, looking glasses, and 
various native weapons in Captain Broke’s cabin. On being taken into the 
engine-room however, the sight seemed completely to astonish him; he 
gave a long peculiar whistle, gazing on the machinery for some minutes 
without speaking. 

Hottentot Bay about fifteen miles to the north of Ichabo, is spacious 
and well sheltered from the prevailing southerly winds. It has a moderate 
depth of water gradually shallowing towards the shores ; the bottom is 
@ mixture of clay and sand, and most excellent holding ground; a vessel 
might be hove down here in the summer season with ease. Many people 
were under the impression that this bay contained a large island having 
plenty of guano. This was boldly asserted on the coast after it had been 
repeatedly visited ; there isa small rock in the south-west corner, but 
no guano on it. 

Mercury Island, and Spencer Bay, are well laid down in the Admi- 
ralty chart. The anchorage is unsafe with strong southerly winds, having 
rocky bottom and no shelter from the sea. About 1500 tons of guano 

fon indifferent quality was removed from Mercury Island. The highest 
of this island, which is about two hundrd feet above the level of the 
proplesely hollow, forming an immense cavern, into which the 
ks through five entrances, in a most picturesque manner. 


iiams Bird Island, between Mercury Island and Walwich Bay, and 
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about nine miles from the mainland, is a small rocky island, having at 
indifferent anchorage off its north end. The sea is generally heavy 
around it, and renders landing at all times difficult, and often dangerous. 
Notwithstanding the difficulties, a few hundred tons of guano of a hat 
bad quality, which was in a gully, between the rocks, have been removed. 
From a small rock in Sandwich harbour, a few tons of guano were re- 
moved, of indifferent quality. This arm of the sea cannot be entered 
by vessels, being nearly dry at its entrance. 

No guano has been found on any islands to the northward, neither is 
it believed, from a very minute search, that any exists. The various stories 
which were told about islands covered with it are mere fabrications. 
About 3000 tons of inferior guano have been removed from Seal Island 
in False Bay, under Government superintendance. It is ascertained also 
that about the same quantity exists on Dyer Islands, near Cape Agulhas, 
also belonging to Government. They have also made arrangements with 
M. Smith, the lessee of the Bird Islands in Algoa Bay, by which the 
Government are now to superintend the loading of the guano on these 
islands, It amounts to about 60,000 tons, very wet, and of indifferent 
quality; however no doubt it will soon be removed, and it is not believed, 
that any other guano in any quantity exists on any part of the African 
coast. 

On all this coast from Orange River to Walwich Bay, it never rains, 
only three showers, accompanied by a little thunder, and lightning, hav- 
ing fallen during two years. The a during the night are very heavy, 
and during the thick fogs which prevailed in the winter season, every 
thing became quite wet, water dropping from the rigging frequently. In 

Saldanha Bay very little rain falls, that little being during a few weeks 
in the winter months; even then the rain continues perhaps for twelve 


hours, and is succeeded by a bright sunshine. 
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Part III. 


It will be apparent to any one, who has given the matter the slightest 
consideration, that the circumstances under which the parties who went 
to Ichabo, for the purpose of loading guano were placed, were certainly 
without any precedent, going to a barren uninhabited island, on an equally 
barren and it may be said uninhabited coast,(the few wandering families 
found on the coast cannot be deemed its inhabitants.) The island and what- 
ever it contained being claimed by no nation, the termination of the Cape 
colony being the Orange River on the one side, and the Portuguese 
boun being strictly limited by treaty to the eighteenth degree of 
south latitude on the other, the parties had an undeniable right to take 

ion, and to retain it. In December 1843 all parties then present, 
bevanied to the Home Government a representation of the quantity of 
guano on Ichabo, its value and importance to the country, with a request 
that the Government would be pleased to take possession of it, and send 
out the requisite authorities to superintend the shipment of the guano. 
To this document, no answer was ever received, nor was any notice taken 
of it, and it is now apparent, that the Government acted most judiciously 
in not taking possession of Ichabo, a measure which would have given 
other nations, an opportunity they would gladly have used, to point out 
the grasping nature of our Government, and perhaps have led to difficulties 
and negotiations, about a rock, now again valueless ; so far as the formal 
possession, taken by private individuals, could render Ichabo, British 
property, it was so, and the Union Jack continued to fly over the guano 
until its removal. : 

It will not be denied that a number of British subjects met together, 
on this island, now, certainly, if not their property, belonging to no other 
party, and in their occupancy, have an undoubted right, to form rules 
and regulations for their own Government. This was done as has already 
been pointed out, and the recognition of those rules and regulations by 
the British Admiral, commanding at the nearest naval station, gave them 
additional value and importance. It will also be apparent to any one, 
who gives the peculiarity of the case the slightest consideration, that 
from the very commencement, some system of working the guano must 
have been pursued. It could never for a moment be imagined, that parties 
would work, wherever fancy or caprice might dictate, and no other sys- 
tem could have been adopted, than the one pursued, of the working 


frontage being divided into sections or pits. At the commencement, 
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each party took, and marked off, such a portion of this as he could fully 
occupy with the working hands at hiscommand. The portion or pits so 
marked off, and afterwards measured, and laid out on a plan, were trans- 
ferred from one master of a vessel to another, as they arrived, at first, 
forms consideration, but shortly after the commencement, as vessels be- 
gan to increase in numbers, a consideration was given at first, consisting 
of labour, for the filling and boating off of so many bags of guano, accer- 
ding to agreement, and afterwards as vessels continued imcreasing, con- 
sisting of labour and money. 

Some of the parties who first came to the island, remained and worked 
their pits, s&fely in loading their chartered vessels agreed with in England, 
and coming out on the faith of the parties retaining these loading places. 
The principal parties who were at one time complained of, as monopolists, 
as has been already observed, never sold either pits or guano, but used 
their places, solely Or loading the vessels coming out to them from England, 
and sere chartered; but it must be admitted that there were othera, who 
retained possession of pits for the purpose of disposing of cargoes of guano 
to the vessels arriving. Many masters of vessels, and ~cargoes 
remained at Ichabo for this purpose, and although for months after the 
trade was opened, the sums charged were moderate, and not more than 
a sufficient remuneration for the hire of the stages, which were very ex- 
pensive, and liable to be destroyed, still, as vessels increased in numbers 
so very fast, the sums charged increased in proportion, and latterly when 
there was a doubt as to cargoes being obtained at all, almost any sum 
was promised, and bills given for the amount. This system of middle 
men as they may be termed, became therefore in some measure di 
able to the parties arriving, who never seemed to consider, that the pits if 
not 1n the possession of those parties, would have been possessed by masters 
of vessels who invariably charged just as much for a succession to the 
pit, as any of the permanent residents. \t was supposed in England, 
that all the pits were occupied by parties residing at Ichabo. This was 
decidely incorrect, at Jeast two-thirds of the whole number of pits, being 
occupied by individual shipmasters, and by them transferred for sums of 
money, and labour, to other shipmasters arriving. Many shipmasters so 
occupying pits, detained their own vessels, working slowly, and im some 
instances not working at all, while they sold many successive cargoes 
of guano to other parties. It must not, therefore, be supposed, that the 
agents as they were termed, or the permanent residents were the parties 
who charged for guano, it was most assuredly mostly the shipmasters 
themselves. So quietly however were all these transactions arranged, that 
very few instances of these bargains, were ever exposed to the Com- 
mittee. 

It has already been stated that some parties who were most exclaimed 
agrainst as monopolists, were the only parties occupying their pits, for 
their own vessels agreed for and chartered in England, not for the pur- 
poses of selling guano, but in strict conformity with the rules and regu- 
lations. Neither did these parties ever retain their pits unoccupied as was 
alleged, waiting for chartered vessels, no complaint ever having been 
made to the Committee during its existence of their pits not being fully 
occupied. Why then were they so much complained of ? Simply and 
solely from envy at the prominent position they were placed in, in the 
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superintendance of affairs at the island, as well as at the quantity of guano 
they removed through their better arranged and concerted plans, all de- 
finitely fixed before they left England. It must, therefore, be always 
remembered, that the system of high charging for cargoes was never 
introduced by agents, but by the shipmasters themselves, or such of them 
as afterwards called Cicinsclves agents, when they deserted their vessels 
for the purpose of remaining behind to make money for themselves. 
Most men who came to Ichabo, arrived with an idea that all the parties 
residing there, were little other than plunderers, and that the Committee 
was kept up only to suit their own purposes. Many respectable men, have 
informed us that they came there, under such impressions, but invariably 
such thinking, honest, educated men after seeing the working of things 
for a few days, became satified that they had been most grossly deceived, 
and as in most cases it turned out, had been deceived, by the most worth- 
less class who had been at Ichabo, and who in consequence of misconduct, 
had been before the Committee for examination, and very likely reproof. 
As a proof that such was the feeling, many of the most respectable mem- 
bers of the Committee, men well known to the mercantile world at home, 
were parties in command of vessels, chartered in England and having 
an agent, or super-cargo, to procure their cargo, who had therefore 
no interest or motive whatever, other than the simple wish to assist in 
conducting the public business and in preserving order and regularity 
amongst a class of men, many of whom certainly did all they could to 
create disturbance. It would be difficult to point out any system of 
conducting affairs, under similar circumstances, which would have suited 
so well as the one pursued at Ichabo, and, it must with truth be asserted, 
that most of the few evils attached to the system, were generated and 
fostered, by the very parties who complained loudest. 
The labours of the Committee were at all times arduous, and ungrati- 
ving in the extreme, particularly from the end of August to the middle of 
ebruary, during which time there were generally about six thousand 
labourers and seamen present. These latter class of men, at all times 
difficult to manage, became still more so when engaged in an occupation 
so different to their general habits. The class of masters of vessels 
also, who came to Ichabo, were, it is sincerely hoped, not a fair 
imen of the commanders of our merchantmen. Many of those 
coming out latterly, had been mates and second mates on a previous 
voyage, and all such, having been once at Ichabo, were considered 
peculiarly eligible by shipowners to command vessels bound to that 
place. The many cases of misconduct, particularly drunkenness, which 
came before the Committee, proved to all who were cognizant of the 
proceedings, how very incompetent many such men were, and the 
records of the Committee will show occurrences on board some vessels 
which could scarcely be credited of civilized people. Letters of com- 
plaint from many masters were sent to the Committee, which were 
scarcely legible, and the expressions they contained so truly incoherent 
and ridiculous, that the Secretary in reading them before the Com- 
mittee, was often obliged to remain satisfied with giving what he con- 
sidered to be the writer’s meaning, it being utterly impossible to read 
every word, or understand every expression. Let not this be deemed 
too strong an expression of what was the truth, respecting the parties 
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in question, or too general in respect to the number of such parties ; 
there were many highly respectable and well-conducted men at Ichabo 
in command of vessels, men who are an honour to the merchant service; 
it is only to be lamented that they were so rare. With such men and 
masters to deal with, so many conflicting interests to reconcile, so many 
tedious cases to examine, so many really trifling and frivolous com- 
plaints to listen to, which should never have come before them, the 
labours of the Committee were very onerous, and often very disagree- 
able. From August, 1844, to February, 1845, no Member of Com- 
mittee ever could command a single day for his own purposes, so great 
was the demand for his services on public business, except it was a day 
when it was blowing so hard as to prevent boats pulling from ship to 
ship. General committee meetings, deputations, surveys, and other 
duties, completely occupied the time, and the official members par- 
ticularly, had an amount of labour to perform little understood except 
by parties who were present. Many of the details elicited in the ex- 
aminations of witnesses, in the enquiry made into many cases of com- 
plaint, were disagreeable and disgusting ; conduct was exhibited on the 
part of masters, shameful in the highest degree, and it must be admitted 
that the Committee had more trouble with the masters than with the 
men. It is impossible that any court or Jury could have given a greater 
degree of attention to cases coming before them, than they did ; cases 
were always decided on their merits, and whatever the award might be 
it was always as lenient as possible. When parties were refractory and 
refused either to attend the Committee when summoned, or abide by its 
award when given, a written statement to that effect was sent to the 
senior naval othcer present, who sent a marine guard on board the 
vessel, to prevent any more guano being loaded, until the master com- 
plied with the rules and regulations. 

In all awards made by the Committee respecting either men or mas- 
ters, the Senior naval officer present, (who of course attended the com- 
mitte meeting, and was cognizant of such award, ) carried the same into 
effect, whether it was simply a reprimand to the master, or forwarding 
to Lloyd’s copies of the complaint and award respecting men, or remov- 
ing a master from command of his vessel. He invariably carried into 
operation the Committee decisions, so long as he considered them just; 
and only in one or two instances were any decisions of the Committee 
CT | to, and then on account of their leniency to the party com- 
plained of. 

In managing so many men, much circumspection was required. The 
Committee were always the few, amongst the many, but so firmly did 
they do their duty, and so much respect did they gain by their patient 
attention to all complaints, whether from master or man, and their con- 
scientious and just decisions, that the men, both labourers and seamen 
possessed as wholesome a dread of being brought before the Committee, 
as they would at home, of being taken before a magistrate. At the same 
time parties complaining did so, with a certainty that justice would be 
done between them, and the parties complained of. 

It was extremely fortunate for all parties concerned in the trade at 
Ichabo, that a naval officer, possessing the experience, standing in the 
service, intimate acquaintance with the merchant service, and no dread 
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of responsibility, which Sir John Marshall had, came there at the time 
he did. There were many parties who fancied they knew something, 
who from an innate love of disorder and mischief, would have been very 
happy to have created disturbances on the island. Some of these parties 
even went so far as to say that, although Sir John Marshall might carry 
out the Committee’s measures afloat, he could not interfere on shore, 
and went and lived on the island with the intention of making mischief. 
Sir John at once issued a notice, that all persons at and in Ichabo either 
did belong, or ought to belong, to some vessel, as no master of a vessel 
could at any time leave any person behind on a barren island, without 
the consent of the authorities, in terms of a well-known law,—that such 
eonsent never having been given, he considered them all as in vessels on 
the high seas; and having jurisdiction there over all British subjects, by 
virtue of his command, he was determined to carry out all measures of 
the Committe against any person present, so long as he deemed them 
just. This prompt and decided determination completely quelled a 
spirit which would soon have proceeded to open measures of revolt, had 
an officer been present who perhaps might have been afraid of incurring 

t is ery mihal to be regretted, that naval officers have not power 
given them to enquire into and settle disputes occuring on board mer- 
chant vessels, wherever they meet with them. They are, undoubtedly, 
much more competent to do so, than any consul, or magistrate, who 
cannot appreciate or understand the relation between master and seaman 
afloat. Yet it is most singular, that in the new Act of Parliament, 
coming into operation in January, 1845, while Consuls, and Collectors 
of Customs, are mentioned, Naval Officers are not even alluded to, ex- 
cept as being empowered to muster the crews of merchant vessels. 
They should, undoubtedly, have full power and authority given them to 
enquire into and settle all disputes coming before them, respecting the 
merchant service, and those belonging to it; and not be left as they are 
at present, when appealed to, utterly unable to imterfere, except by in- 
curring a great,responsibility. Circumstances at Ichabo, as well as at 
China, and many other places, where masters of merchantmen have been 
assembled, have amply proved the want of this amendment. It is very 
well known that all naval officers, being commissioned officers, and in 
command, have been deemed, and have deemed themselves magistrates; 
but we suspect they have no authority for acting in that capacity, 
beyond custom ; if so, legal authority as magistrates should at once be 
given to them. 

In the absence, as we have already said, of all legal authority on the 
part of the captains of men-of-war at Ichabo, it may be wondered how 
discipline, or rather, order and regularity were kept up; we can at once 
reply, solely by great tact, discrimination, and firmness, on the part of 
the naval officers, and numberless threats, as well as the infliction of va- 
rious minor punishments, and on two occasions corporal punishment, 
which, from observation, we must say, was most justly merited; and not 
resorted to, until every other means had been tried in vain. These 
punishments, were sanctioned by the naval officers, entirely on their own 
responsibility, as the Merchant Seamen’s Act, does not aihorze them in 
any way to interfere; and, as already mentioned, we very much question 
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whether their assumed authority, as magistrates, on the high seas, pro- 
ceeds from any regular law to that effect. The naval officers command- 
ing the respective vessels, were sent to Ichabo, to support the Committee 
and preserve order and regulation amongst the crews of the various ves- 
sels assembled. But how? That could not be answered, either by them- 
selves, or the commander-in-chief, who sent them. Supposing an officer 
in command of one of the vessels, had come to Ichabo, afraid of incurring 
responsibility, and, on being applied to, by some masters of merchant- 
men to uel disturbance amongst their crews, had replied “I have no 
authority or right to interfere.” (Neither has he by law.) What would 
have been the consequence, when such refusal was made known to the 
crews of the other vessels? In all probability, a state of general anarchy 
and confusion, and farther, most probably, a scene of bloodshed, frightful 
to contemplate. 

For a naval officer to be sent on such a duty at all, as the general 
superintendance of such a number of men as were at Ichabo, is most 
irksome and disagreeable; but becomes infinitely more so, when he finds 
himself without power, unless he incurs a responsibility, for a service he 
is not connected with, which he is not required to do in his own. When 
it was resolved to clear the island of Ichabo of all the tents, a measure 
not at all popular amongst the men, as it curtailed their irregularities, 
but positively requisite for the maintenance of order amongst them ; 
when Sir John Marshall landed with, perhaps, 200 men, fully armed, to 
drive off between 2000 and 3000, what must have been his feelings? 
The least resistance, and consequent use of coercion, might have induced 
a general commotion. One blow struck, many would have followed, and 
many a life have been sacrificed. This is no ideal view of the matter, but 
was stern reality. We who were present, and I may venture to say, Sir 
John Marshall himself trembled for the consequences. 

In the same manner, when the attack was at a later period made on 
the pits, and the marines and sailors of the Thunderbolt, went on shore 
armed, to quell the disturbance, and clear the island; the smallness of 
the force produced no moral effect, and, as many of the men were excited 
by grog, we every moment expected a collision, and consequent sacri- 
fice of life; and shall long remember with most grateful feelings, the 
moderation and forbearance of the marines in doing their duty. What 
we would ask could have been Commander Broke’s feelings at the mo- 
ment ? Before him, the prospect of a loss of life, by a use of force under 
his command, but authorized by no law. It is the height of injustice to 
naval ofhcers, I again repeat, to ask them to incur such fearful responsi- 
bility. Let the maritime lawat once constitute them magistrates, em- 
power them to act, in all cases under the Act, and in any extraordinary 
circumstances, give them authority to act in the same manner as on 
board their own vessels. It was on y by assuming a power they have not, 
and incurring a responsibility they ought not to be subject to, coupled 
with their own firmness and attention to business at Ichabo, that enabled 
order to be maintained. It may be said, that such a number of vessels, 
may never again be assembled together, as were met at Ichabo, and 
that consequently the same necessity may not exist for any extension of 
a naval othcer’s authority. We, however, reply that such a necessity 
existed in China during the late war; it existed in;the Gulf of Mexico 
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during the French blockade; in the River Plate, during the recent dis- 
turbances; and will again exist wherever our merchantmen are through 
any stoppage in trade, detained at any particular place. Moreover, whe- 
ther individually or collectively, whenever it is necessary for masters of 
merchantmen to call in the assistance of the naval power of their country, 
it is necessary the officers of that power should have authority to act. 
When a riot occurs on shore, either in Great Britain, or her colonies, 
and the magistrate finds the civil power insufficient to quell the disturb- 
ance, he at once reads the riot act, calls in the aid of the military, and in 
a manner authorized by the laws of his country, restores tranquillity. 
Why should not naval officers commanding see and being naval ma- 
gistrates, on being called on to quell a disturbance amongst seamen, be 
empowered to act in the same manner? How very satisfactory it would 
have been to both Sir John Marshall and Commander Broke, to have 
been possessed of the power on the occasion above alluded to, and how 
very necessary that they should have been. 

e strongly suspect, that commanding officers of men-of-war are 
encouraged by the Admiralty, not to interfere in coercing merchant 
seamen to do their duty, on board their own vessels, from a dread that it 
may give them a dislike to entering the navy. If such be the case, we 
must say, from considerable experience, it is most mistaken policy. The 
nearer that the discipline of the two services can be assimilated the more 
readily will the seaman join a vessel of war in preference to a merchant- 
man. How often have we heard the’ man-of-war’s man say, why I only 
ran from such a vessel, and joined the merchant service to have a spree, 
and liberty to do as I like. Was the discipline of the two services as 
nearly as possible assimilated, what seaman in his senses would prefer 
the miserable, dark, damp, unwholesome hole he must live in on board 
a merchantman, to the clean, well aired, comfortable berth-deck, of 
a man-of-war; the greater labour, and fewer hands of the former, to the 
comparative ease of the latter; the wholesome food, and comfortable 
clothing of the one, to the often decayed provisions, and whatever cloth- 
ing his dissipation on shore may have left him, of the other. Why ia it 
however, that the seamen of the navy are protected, as regards their 
health, cleanliness, and comfort, by positive orders issued from the Ad- 
amiralty, and rigid’y enforced ? And why should legislation not do the 
same, for the merchant seamen ? Is hus life less valuable to his country 
or less worthy of the fostering care of his Government,? The miserable 
dark, pestilential places of forecastles, where in a great majority of vessels 
the merchant seaman lives, are the generators of many fatal diseases, 
and the means of fostering many a simple complaint to fatality. We 
ourselves know from experience, that in many vessels the men are not 
only never encouraged, but never allowed time to clean out the forecastle, 
excepting they do it themselves in their watch below, and we have been 
in forecastles, that never were cleaned from the commencement, to the 
end of a voyage, of considerable length. 

Let the Medical gentlemen of the vessels of war who were at Ichabo, 
or, Dr. McCosh, a highly respectable medical man, who practised at that 
place, state in what a miserable state they found the abode of the men 
when visiting them professionally. The latter gentleman in one case, 
when ha was called upon by the naval officer present, to state the cause 
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of the death of a seaman on board a brig, gave a certificate stating, that 
it arose from want of proper food, and from living in an unhealthy, damp, . 
and filthy forecastle. 

We certainly think that the Merchant Seamen’s Act should have 
stipulated, that all forecastles shall be thoroughly cleaned once every week, 
and the mens’ bedding aired, and that the whole ceiling and roof of the 
forecastle should be either whitewashed with lime, or painted every three 
months. Another measure which would tend much to increase the room 
allowed to our seamen, and consequently have the forecastles better ven- 
tilated, would be, the deduction from the register tonnage of the vessel, 
of the number of tons measurement set apart in each vessel for the 
accommodation of the crew. 

It seems also from the omission of the names of naval officers, as per- 
sons in authority, under the new Merchant Seamen’s Act, that they are 
not required to pay any attention to it; yet who so competent as they, 
to see its enactments carried into execution, and its requirements at- 
tended to? Nay, although they are almost daily in contact with the 
merchant service, they are not even supplied with a copy of the Act 
itself. This appears almost incredible, yet it is true. Not only should 
all commanding officers of vessels of war be supplied with a copy of the 
Act by Government, but they should also be supplied with copies of the 
Registry Act, and all other acts relating to the Merchant Service. At 
present, when they require such works they must either buy them at 
their own cost, or borrow them from masters in the merchant service, 
and many of them may in consequence be met with, who scarcely know 
the eee necessary to constitute a ship a British merchant 
vessel, 

There is also in the new Merchant Seamen’s Act an omission calcu- 
lated greatly to inconvenience many men. No authority is given to 
Collectors of Customs or Governors in our colonies to grant Register 
Tickets. The consequence is, that many men, belonging to our colonies, 
and trading from them to foreign ports, but who never come to Eng- 
land, cannot now go in British vessels without coming to England, 
thereby sacrificing much time and injuring their family, who are depens 
dant upon them for support. This might easily be amended by grant- 
ing, under certain restrictions, power to Collectors of Customs, in the 
colonies, to grant tickets to seamen trading from these colonies. 

The enactinent No. 18 in this act, is liable to misinterpretation. We 
have already heard it construed in two different ways by magistrates in 
our colonies. This enactment states, that in case a master or seaman 
receiving any hurt or injury, in the service of the ship, the owner must 
maintain him, and pay his medical attendance, until he shall have been 
cured, or shall have been brought back to Great Britain. In the first 
place, does hurt or injury mean only wounds received, or arms or legs 
broken, in the service of the vessel? or does it mean, any disease by 
which a man may be attacked while in the service of the vessel (except- 
ing of course a disease brought on by dissipation)? We are inclined to 
believe that the spirit of the Act means any disease, with the exception 
above named, as it certainly is apparent that a man suffering from 
scurvy, in consequence of bad provisions, ought to be attended to and 
maintained, or any man suftering from fever, or any other disease, com- 
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tracted, in all probability, from exposure in the service of the vessel ; 
bi this important part of the Act is left open to dispute from a care- 
essness of expression. 

In the next place, the enactment says, the owner shall maintain the 
seaman until he shall have been cured, or brought to England. Is the 
owner to choose according to this or, whether he will mamtain the man 
till cured, or pay for his removal at once to England? Surely thus 
never could be contemplated ;—what then does the enactment mean ? 

This act, although a great improvement upon the former, is still very 
far wanting in many points. It is to be hoped that the Government 
will cause its enactments to be carried into operation, as it is notorious 
that the former act was never put in force, in any foreign port, as res- 
pects its stipulations being ed. Unless Consuls, and Collectors of 
Customs, will strictly examine every vessel’s articles, and fine the offend- 
ing parties, the enactments of this act, like the former one, will soon 
become a dead letter. Many more stringent enactments are also re- 
quired, and all the naval officers, who were at Ichabo, as well as the 
Committee, can give ample proof how much some system of examination 
of masters and officers is required. 

Log Books, stamped and authorised, should be introduced ; the log 
books, or apologies for them, kept in most vessels, being a disgrace to 
any country, containing no record of the weather, the vessel’s daily 
position, or the operations on board, which can afford any information 
to the enquirer. It is earnestly hoped, that in any investigation respect- 
ing the British Merchant Service, which may come before a Committee 
of the House of Commons, they will examine the naval officers who were 
at Ichabo, particularly Sir John Marshall and Commander Broke, who 
as well as the official members of the Committee, could unfold a system 
of misrule, mismanagement, and misconduct which would scarcely be 
credited. But no, a barrier to all improvement in the Merchant Service 
is raised by shipowners on the one side, who fancy if the officers and 
masters were more respectable and better qualified men, they would re- 
quire more pay, forgetting that the ill paid men, in ae | from mis- 
conduct when abroad, sacrifice fifty times the difference of pay; and by 
the underwriters on the other hand, who are afraid, that so soon as the 
safety of merchant, vessels, is rendered more secure by an improvement 
in ofhecrs and masters, their occupation like Othello’s would be gone. 

While speaking of improvement in the Merchant Service, we would 
earnestly recommend to those philanthropic individuals who are exerting 
themselves in the sailors’ cause, the present neglected state of the appren- 
tices belonging to our merchantmen. Since the new act requires their 
names to be registered, and their tickets retained by their masters, there 
igs now a much greater probability than there formerly was, that they 
will serve out the period of their engagements. While our large ports 
are crowded with vessels, having each from three to five apprentices be~ 
longing to them, while the great majority of these apprentices are from 
distant parts of the country, having no home in the seaports, during the 
vessels’ stay in harbour, a period of from four to six weeks, they are left 
to find their way to any common boarding-house they may select, where 
they remain until the vessel goes to sea. 

Auy one who knows what these Sailors’ boarding houses are, in our 
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seaports, the character of the people who keep them, and the nature of 
the society frequenting them, cannot be surprised at the poor ignorant 
boy, just ushered into such scenes, in some cases, from a quiet country 
life, where he had a happy, peaceful, and it may be religious home, soon 
becoming contaminated; and from experience we know, often ending in 
acquiring habits of intoxication, and debauchery, and this too, long before 
the term of his apprenticeship expires. This picture is not overdrawn, 
and no one in thinking of it, can be surprised at the general habits, and 
character of our merchant seamen. The great object then, is to provide 
a comfortable place to receive these apprentices on their arrival in Great 
Britain, where they would be comfortably fed, well treated, educated, 
and removed from contact with such society as would undoubtedly ruin 
them. For this purpose we think that hulks, or old vessels, should be 
fitted up to receive them, moored in the rivers, at the respective ports, 
aie under the command of old and respectable Master Manners, and 

ve a teacher attached to each. Government would in all probability, 
contribute some of the old men-of-war, admirably adapted for such a 
purpose. Three would be required for London, three for Liverpool, one 
for Bristol, one for Glasgow, one at Leith, and another at Greenock, 
while other ports having a sufficiency of shipping might follow the ex- 
ample. They should all be moored in the river, at such a distance from 
the shore as to prevent communication. In London and Liverpool, they 
would be placed in such situations opposite the respective docks, as would 
facilitate the getting on board quickly at meal times. 

If the Government gave the vessels, which in all probability they 
would, the board wages of the buys, on an average nine shillings a week, 
would maintain the establishment. Subscriptions if necessary would 
most willingly be entered into, by many benevolent shipowners, libraries 
containing entertaining and amusing books might be attached to each 
vessel; a swimming bath might easily be made, promoting cleanlmess 
and the acquirement of an accomplishment so n to a seaman. 
In the evenings all would attend school when the education would na- 
turally be such as would tend to fit them for a nautical life. On Sundays 
they might either attend one of the Seamen’s Chapels or have service on 
board. The system of management should not be ascetic or morose, but 
cheerful and lively, tending to keep them contented and amused with a 
due regard to morality and good behaviour. As mggers and lumpers 
are now employed on board vessels while in harbour, the boys might be 
spared for one day in each week, or more perhaps, when they might be 
taken to see Museums, Zoological Gardens, and such places as would 
tend to amuse and instruct at the same time. There can be no doubt that 
shipmasters and owners would give such a measure their support, and 
we are certain an incalculable benefit would be conferred on the Merchant 
Service by it. 

The developement of the wealth to be obtained from Ichabo, the man- 
ner in which the guano was removed, the immense fleet of vessels and 
number of men employed, and the natural difficulties they had to con- 
tend with, must ale any observant person, as a most extraordinary 
occurrence. Through all the difficulties of the surf on the shore, washing 
down stages at intervals,—the wind and sea in the anchorage, rendering 


communication difhicult, and boating off guano impossible,—the trade 
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was pursued and the removal of the guano completed in a very short 
space,of time. The weather only permitted on an average three good 
boating days each week; on the other days it was generally impossible to 
land, when all hands were employed in digging, filling, and carrying 
down the bags to the ends of the respective stages ready for shipment. 
On one of the fine calm days, which sometimes succeeded a strong breeze, 
it was a most interesting sight to stand on the top of the island, and look 
on the busy scene below. The party might be seen in the pit, amidst 
clouds of dust, digging down the guano, another shovelling and filing 
it into bags. From another pit, the whole would be wheeling or carrying 
the bags down, while on every stage a-continued string of men, were 
running along with a bag on their shoulders, tossing it into the boat at 
the stage end, and running along inreturn foranother. Then again 
might be observed, the deeply laden boat being pulled off to the vessel, 
the men singing as they go and return, while the song of the portion of 
the crew on board heaving up the cargo, reached the ear in faint but 
well-known strains. On some of these fine days, which occurred, after 
bad weather, when all had been busy, filling and preparing, not less than 
2000 tons have been removed during the day ; generally speaking, the 
men worked well, and if at times, they were somewhat noisy, it could 
easily be tolerated, when the nature of the labour was considered. It 
was, iN our opinion, a proud sight, for any subject of our country to 
contemplate the great assembled mass of shipping,—the energy and 
perseverance of the individuals,—the labour, and difficulties to be met 
by the many, to calculate the value of the shipping, the expense of 
their equipment, the worth of the homeward cargo, its importance as 
well in a mercantile, as in an agricultural point of view,—it was, we 
again aver, a stirring scene, and enough to render a man proud of his 
country. 

What other nation in the world but our own could have accomplished 
it? What other could have displayed the same number of vessels? Or, 
what people evinced more energy and perseverance in the pursuit of an 
object under such difficulties? It was, we repeat a noble sight, one sel- 
dom before witnessed, and well calculated to make any one proud of his 
country and contented with his nationality. While two hundred thou- 
sand tons of guano were removed from the island, only eight small car- 
goes were obtained by foreign vessels; and of these eight only two were 
from the pits, the others coming too late, and of necessity picking up 
inferior quality when it could be obtained. 

Much money will no doubt be lost in over-speculation, as since the 
proof of the quality and value of Ichabo guano, from being at first too 
sceptical, people became all at once too credulous, and no scheme appeared 
too foolish not to be attempted. Many vessels have sailed in quest of . 
guano to places, where from the well known frequency and heaviness of 
the rains, guano cannot exist; others have come to the coast provided 
with mining tools and implements, in quest of anything from copper 
ore to gold dust, searching for what only existed in their own fevered 
imagipations. 

Deposits of common salt, found all over the coast, and throughout the 
Cape Colony, have been converted into beds of nitrate of soda, the valu- 
able secret, (as it has been termed, ) with spurious samples, eold by intri- 
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puing adventurers, to credulous speculators; while, on tracing the whole 
mania to its source, it originated with a man devoid of any thing like 
information or character, and who never during the very short time he 
was on the coast looked for nitrate of soda in such a place as it possi- 
bly could from its nature be met with. The information given was 
& concoction from imagination, with a little of the veritable Morrell. 

That nitrate of soda, and other valuables do not exist on this coast is 
not attempted to be proved, but that the parties who gave or rather sold 
the information, were entirely ignorant of it, is quite certain. 

Many complaints, and false assertions have no doubt long ere this 
time been made by parties against the Committee and its proceedings, 
particularly by men who were sent out as agents for others at home, 
either owners or charterers of vessels, to procure for them cargoes of 
guano. Some of these parties have told their employers coolly, that 
they were prevented loading their vessels by some act of the Committee, 
when it can be proved that several of these parties sold cargo after cargo 
of guano, from pits occupied by them in their employers’ name, while 
their own vessels remained empty, and the bills and money obtained in 
return, oftener, it is well understood, found their way to the peckets of 
the agent than the principal. It is to be hoped, that the non-payment 
of some of these bills, will lead to discovery. However, let no one 
believe what may be alleged against the Committee, until he learns the 
truth from some of its members ; and the public may rest assured that 
they are perfectly ready, and prepared, to Justify on proper grounds, 
every recommendation they made, or action they did. 

To recount many of the very extraordinary cases, which came before 
the Committee from time to time, would perhaps prove amusing, but 
they would at the same time prove such a state of things, existing in 
our Merchant Service, as could scarcely be credited, and would not be 
agreeable. We would, therefore, refer any one desirous of information 
on this point, to the Committee records, where ample information can 
be obtained. 

It was most fortunate for the Committee as well as the Shipowners, 
and others interested in the guano trade, that Naval officers, such as Sir 
John Marshall and Captain Broke, came to remain at Ichabo. Harrassing 
and arduous as the nature of their duties were, they gave up their whole 
time and attention to the work. Their patient investigation of every case 
coming under their notice ; their kind and affable demeanour to all re- 
quiring their assistance; their uniform support to the Committee, and 
constant attendance at their meetings, often in bad weather and under 
circumstances of wind and sea which ensured a wetting,—are all worthy 
of the highest commendation. The uniform kind and attentive demean- 
our of these officers, often employed in the most disagreeable duties, 
their constant firmness and evenness of temper when assailed by language 
not always the most refined or elegant, entitle them to our warmest 
thanks. The boats of the Jsis and Thunderbolt were constantly em- 
ployed from morning to night, the duties of every one on board these 
vessels were increased, and the constant wettings, and destruction of 
clothing which both officers and men were continually meeting with, 
made their cheerful performance of their duties the more commendable, 
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An officer and party from the Isis, went down the coast in a pilot cutter, 
lent for the purpose by parties at Ichabo, (although uninsured, and con- 
taining valuable stores, without either remuneration or guarantee) and 
after great difficulty and danger (two of the Jsis's seamen having been 
. drowned) susteedal: in saving the whole crew of the Orion, wrecked on 
the coast, while an officer and party from the Thunderbolt proceeded in 
the same cutter in search of another crew reported to be wrecked, and 
although it was proved that no vessel had been wrecked, still the fatigue 
and exertions of the party were not the less conspicuous. 

Harrassing however, as was the nature of the duties imposed on the 
naval officers at Ichabo, it is hoped that they acquired much valuable 
information respecting the Merchant Service, atih may prove of im- 
portance to them in their future professional career. 

To the captains of Her Majesty’s ships Isis, Thunderbolt, and Clio, 
as well as their tive officers, we ourselves are under great personal 
obligation, for much kindness and attention, and we shall often recur to 
many evenings spent in their most hospitable society, after the fatigues 
and disagreeables of the day were past, as the brightest spots in the re- 
membrance of our residence in that “ Terra incognita inhospitalis.” 





The following lines were written by a talented friend of ours at the Cape 
of Good Hope, at a time when the whole conversation in every society 
centered in Guano. 


A thousand fine vessels are ploughing the main, 

With their white sails all spread till their lofty spars strain; 
But what are they secking, and where are they gone? 
Attend to my lay, and I'll tell you anon. 


There's an island that lies on West Africa’s shore, 
Where penguins have lived since the flood or before, 
And raised up a hill there, a mile high or more. 

This hill is all guano, and lately ’tis shown, 

That finer potatoes and turnips are grown 

By means of this compost, than ever were known; 
And the peach and the nectarine, the apple, the pear, 
Attain such a size, that the gardeners stare, 

And cry, “ Well! I never saw fruit like that ’ere !” 
Onc cabbage thus reared, as a paper maintains, 
Weighed twenty-one stone, thirteen pounds and six graina, 
So no wonder Guano celebrity gains. 


If business cause you to walk down the street, 

A group of old fogies you’re certain to mect, 

Rigged in chokers, frock-coats, and boots, all complete ; 
Except that the latter are large for the feet, 

But that is apart from the subject I treat : 
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Their broad shouldered figures, their weather-bronzed features, 
Convince you at once, that they’re sea-faring creatures. 

One pulls out a snuff-box and hands it about, 

While each one in turn puts it up to his snout, 

But none of the party will take a pinch out : 

You're puzzled till some one says, “ here’ an example 

Of Malagas Guano, it’s not a bad sample.” 


You speak a strange sail, ask her where she is bound ? 
She answers, “wherever guano is found.” 


At dinner some gentlemen helping a dish 

Says “a little guano, Sir ?—beg pardon—fish ?” 
And so the word’s dinned in your ears, till you wish, 
Those foreseecing penguins had never laid by, 
(Without speaking before) such a precious supply. 


The island of Ichabo’s besomed all o'er, 

As clean as e’er thrasher swept granary floor : 

Not Hercules self, as Augeas’s groom, 

E’er used with such rigour his scavenger broom. 

It’s now nothing more than a desolate rock, 

And, sad to relate, such a terrible shock 

Have the seals and the penguins to each finer feeling 
Received, from, what they call scandalous dealing, 
Their infants all strangled regardless of squealing, 
That, to law and to gratitude vainly appealing, 

In rage they’ve abandoned the home of their sires, 
Protesting, henceforth ‘till the whole tribe expires, 
This coveted treasure they'll cast in the deep. 

Each parent enjoins on his children to keep 

The oaths they have sworn? Skippers listen and weep! 


On Ichabo’s surges deep wailings were heard, 

The childless, the widow, the fatherless bird, 
Departing in pitiful dirges concurred: 

From Malaga’s shores, too, a shriek rode the wind, 
From bleak Paternoster another combined; 

From L O. Smith’s islands a voice rent the air, 
Prophetic that they in disasters would share, 
Notwithstanding the good Capt. B———n had been there, 
And done what he could do to ward off their fate; 
His gen’rous exertions were rather too late, 

His arguments lost on the merciless fate 


Of one, who had bade them their doom to await. 
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One evening it chanced, as I strolled by the shore, 
This saddest of ditties the cool night breeze bore, 
Distinct o’er the surf with its gruff sullen roar;— 7 


The Penguin's Zament. 


Tormented for aye be the pitiless breast 
That drove me afar from my home ! 

A desolate bird o’er the broad billow’s crest, 
In search of a country to roam. 


Fiends, ever torture the cold ruthicss heart 
That robbed my warm nest of its young! 

And made a poor heart-broken penguin depart 
From the land whence his forefathers sprung. 


May conscience’s thorns on his death-bed be strewn, 
His friends in adversity flee, 

Was Martin’s act made for the jack-ass alone ! 
Extend not its mercies to me ? 


Then in Albion! no longer the land of the just, 
The penguin’s lament shall be heard, 

And those miserly wretches lie low in the dust, 
Who spared not a poor ocean bird. 


Captain B—— had proceeded to the Bird Islands from Liverpool to 
inspect the quality of the guano, and the facility for loading it, with a 
view to purchasing the lease, from the lessee, Mr. Smith; no doubt for 
politic reasons, Capt. B. neither approved of quality nor locality, and, 
therefore, is said to have done what he could to ad off the fate of the 


penguins. 


The price of Guano at Ichabo varied according to the demand, at one time 
being 5s. per ton, and at another 15s. to 20s. perton. The freights of such 
vessels as were chartered were £4 per ton. On an average the price of good 
guano received by the importers was £6 10s. to £7 10s. per ton. The farmer, 
a never obtained it under £8, and then often adulterated by the 

olders. 


4 


rere eee 
HUNT, Printer, 3, New Church Street, Edgware Koad 
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HyprocrarnicaL Notes on DANGERS IN THE SoOOLOO AND 
Cexeses Seas anp Strait oF Macassar.—DBy Mr. H. Martindale, 
Chief Officer of the Ship Sultana. 


Ship Sultana, Bombay Harbour. 


S1rr.—During two voyaces from China towards Bombay by the passage 
through the Sooloo and Celebes Seas, and Strait of Macassar, during the 
months of June and July, having found the existing charts very defective 
as regards the position of the land, and Horsburgh giving a very vague 
description of the appearance of the coasts and islands lave a few ob- 
servations to offer. If you deem them worthy of a place in your valuable 
and widely circulated periodical I should feel obliged by your inserting 
them as a guide to future Navigators. 

We left Macao on the 3rd of June of the present year, and had a 
tedious passage down the China Sea, as we had light south-easterly 
winds, with a constant drain of current to the north-west, averaging 
20’ a day, and in consequence did not make the land of Mindoro until 
the morning of the 25th. The current during the last 24 hours changed 
and ran to the N.E.b.E. 39’. During the four succeeding days we ex- 
perienced a succession of violent squalls from the southward, veering at 
times to the S.S.E. and S.S.W. with a high short sea, torrents of rain, 
and very dirty weather, which prevented us from entering the Straits of 
Northumberland until the 29th, when the weather moderated and the 
wind veered to the northward and north-westward. 

From good observations obtained on the 25th and 29th I make the 
whole of the western line of coast of Mindoro from Mount Calavite to 
Point Ylin, as also Busvagon and adjacent islands from 6’ to 9’ further 
west than laid down in Horsburgh’s chart. We distinctly saw the 
breakers on the nine feet rock seen by the Chusan in 1842 in about 
lat. 12° 39’ 00” N., long. 120° 14’ 00" E. The coast of Mindoro from 
Point Calavite to Point Lamintao, is very high, much higher than any 
of the Calamianes islands, but from that point it decreases in height and 
terminates to the southward in Point Ylin, a long Jow point. Busvagon 
when first seen from the northward appears like a cluster of islands, but 
as you approach they are joined together by lower land. Turret Island 
is moderately high, and may be known by a remarkable pinnacle rock 
rising from the sea close to its north-west extreme. Coron is a high 
island of a more uniform height than any of the other Calamianes, and 
may in consequence be easily distinguished. Quiniluban is a high rug- 
| island and has a remarkable spire peak on its western extreme. 
Paguayan much resembles Quiniluban in appearance, but is lower and 
smaller. 

The late Captain Isaacson passing through in the Inglis in 1844 states 
that he saw an island not laid down in the charts, which he made in 
lat. 11° 48’ N., long. 121° 45’ E., and may be seen three or four leagues, 
from the deck of a large ship : and that the dry sand should be described 
as a low sandy isle much covered with trees and very picturesque. 

The Grand Cuyos is much lower than any o* the other islands of this 
group, and may be called a long low island, with a small peak in the 
centre, and a hill near its northern extreme: when seen from the eastward 
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a stranger is very apt to take another large and high island for it which 
lies to the north-eastward. 

» On the 2nd July steering south with a light westerly wind observed 
the water suddenly become discoloured, and on looking over the ide 
saw rocks underneath. Hauled up immediately S.S.W. the lead line 
being all ready passed along, hove and obtained soundings of 7 and 10 
fathoms, and immediately afterwards deepened to no bottom at 50 
fathoms. We again steered south. A Hamburgh vessel, Flora, in company, 
bearing south 3’. Shortly afterwards seeing the Flora tack suddenly and 
the water in her lee having a shoal appearance, we tacked and stood to 
the N.N.W. The cutter was then lowered and I went to examine the 
shoal and steering in an E.b.S. 48. direction, from no ground at 50 
fathoms got the bilowiag soundings 11, 7, 5, 4, 3, 3, 3, and one cast 
of 14 fathoms. I then steered E.b.S. and had several casts of 3 fathoms, 
afterwards north and got 3, 4, 5, 7, 10 fathoms, and immediately no 
bottom at 50. All the soundings were coral rock, and the water shoaled 
very rapidly. From its having been seen by both ships at such a distance 
from each other this dangerous shoal must be very extensive, and may 
even extend to the Cagayanes islands, which were in sight from aloft at 
the time. I take it to be the same shoal on which the Golconda and 
Munford struck. If so, it is misplaced, as the position assigned to it 1s 
lat. 10° 5’ N., long. 121° 50’ E., whereas both ourselves and the Flora 
made the position as follows : ship when in 7 fathoms lat. 9° 59’ 30” N., 
long. 121° 23’ 36” E., site of boat when in least water lat. 9° 58’ 45’ 
N., longitude 121° 23’ 86” E. There is a rocky islet to the northward 
of the Cagayancs, not mentioned in the chart. 

The coast of Mindanao is very high and may be secn at a distance of 
50’. Soundings of 174 fathoms were obtained in the western entrance 
of Basselan Straits with the following bearings: Teynga Island in one 
with the Sandboys S.W., Caldera Point E.b.S. 4 8., and there is an ex- 
tensive patch of from 18 to 25 fathoms rotten red coral to the south-west 
of the Santa Cruz Island, western extreme of Basselan bearing from 
S.b. W. to 8.S.W. 4 W., which would allow a ship to anchor if becalmed 
with a strong pice) current. We expericnced a kind of tide here- 
abouts but very irregular and principally from the eastward. The reef off 
Santa Cruz Islands extends at least 44 miles to the westward instead of 2’, 
(as the ship Good Success 1840 got into 4 fathoms with the following 
bearings : Smallest Santa Cruz Island E 4’, Sandboys W.b.S. western 
extreme of Mindanao N.W. northerly) and within 5’ miles of the Island 
Malvanan (a long low island fronting the north coast of Basselan) which 
is mentioned in the Spanish chart, although nameless in Horsburgh. As 
with that island bearing south 5’ we had a shoal cast of 7 fathoms on 
the edge of the reef; it 1s therefore more dangerous than generally 
supposed. 

The coast of Basselan is not laid down correctly, particularly the south 
eastern part, which extends several miles further to the eastward. 

After leaving the Sooloo Islands we experienced but little if any 
current, but while in their vicinity had variable currents from north- 
west and north-east averaging 15’ daily. There are three very conspi- ¢ 
cuous peaks on the island of Basselan which are useful in obtaining 
bearings as they may be scen from a considerable distance. Tapeantana 
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Island seen from the northward much resembles Pulo Tingy in the 
China Sea. Belawn is a long bow island, and has a dome-like peak in 
the centre when seen from the south-east. Secassie is of moderate 
height apparently well cultivated ; its highest and central part is covered 
by a remarkable clump of dark coloured trees forming a cap to the island 
when seen from the south-east. Pata is a high island having a peak on 
its eastern and western extremes when seen from the southward. 

The land of Cape Rivers and indeed all the northern coast of Celebes, 
is very high and may be seen 90’ off. From Cape Tomoel to Cape 
William the land in the interior presents a succession of Table mountains 
and lofty peaks, and the line of cor st is moderately high, forming many 
bays (some of them deep) with numerous bluff points, and thickly wooded 
throughout. Cape William itself is high and rugged, partly cultivated, 
and has many native huts on it. It may easily be known on approaching 
from the northward by a remarkable peaked hill, a little to the north- 
ward of it, near the coast higher than the surrounding hills. We found 
the coast to the northward of Cape Temoel laid down considerably to 
the westward of its true position ; but from Temoel to Cape William it 
is placed too far to the eastward. Captain Isaacson made the same remark 
passing through in the Inglis in 1844. 

The dry sand bank in the Strait of Macassar, marked doubtful, has 
existence. I saw it distinctly passing in the Fort Wilham 1841. When 
it Was perccived we were standing right on to it about 7’ distant, I made 
its position in latitude 3° 34’ 24” S., long. 117° 39’ 12” E., instead of 
lat. 3° 32’ 48” S., long. 117° 47’ E., as marked in the chart. 

In the following Table I have marked the true site of some of the 
pomts and headlands in the passage which I think may be depended 
upon, as on our arrival at Batavia, August 2nd, we took several sights, 
beth before and after noon, for the chronometers, and found them 
correct. ; 

It is to be hoped that ere long some measures will be taken to have 
this part of the Eastern Archipelago properly surveyed, as our oy 
increasing commercial intercourse with China will cause it to be muc 
more frequented than it has hitherto been. 

lam, &c., 
H. MarrTinpAtr, 

To the Editor, §-c. Chief Officer. 


Table of corrected Latitudes and Longitudes of several places tn the 
abovementioned passage. 
Names of points, headlands, &c. | Latitude N. | Longitude FE, 


Qo , a” ° i “ 


Western Coast of Mindoro from 6’ to 9’ to 
far East on Morsburgh’s Chart 


Point Calavete ie ae ie 13 28 Oj; 120 15 9O 
: Point Ambolon ae 12 10 30] 120 59 45 
Mindoro | Point Ylin =... i 12 07 Oj 121 06 13 
North Rock off Busvagon sie sist 12 26 0,119 59 0O 
Turret Island save en at 12 21 OO] 120 98 O 
Grind Cuca | North end... awe 10 51 30 | 121 15 O 
u South end... ba 10 46 30' 121 9 O 
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Names of points, headlands, &c. 


















°o 4 a ce] v oF 
North end 9 42 30]121 21 oO 
Cagayanes { South end 9 35 30/121 16 oO 
Rocky Islet, not mentioned in chart 9 44 07 121 23 =O 
Ship when in 7 fathoms ees 9 59 30/121 23 36 
Boat when in 1 ae 1% 9 68 4513121 23 56 
; aldera Point 0 0 0;122 O oO 
Mindanao S.W. Point 0 0 0|121 56 Oo 
Sangboys Islands, Sooloo Arch. 6 46 30}121 30 oO 
Peak, called Western Peak 0 O Of 121 54 oO 
Rasaalaii Peak, called Eastern Peak 0 O Of] 121 59 20 
Island Western Point “et 0 OO Oj 121 54 10 
Eastern Point... bee 6 34 40/122 26 60 
S.E. Points ... 6 27 0Oj122 21 $8 
Manalippa Island, so named in Spanish ‘chart | 6 53 30] 122 24 30 
Coco or Manalippa Island _... a3 6 39 50};122 23 9323 
Sibagos t Island ... 6 42 0} 122 $2 g0 
ag Weat Island ... 6 48 0|122 80 o 
Belawn Island 6 6 O] 122 15 oO 
Soolo Li, paola be 6 18 Oj] 122 11 $0 
Aschipelags ingan 0 0 0/120 s9 o 
pe Peak on East end Booloo 0 0:121 10 oO 
‘Cape tr pee 0 0/122 20 o 
ape trees... ar 1 30; 121 28 oO 
sacri = rivers ... 1 0/121 Ol oO 
; Cape Donda 9194 feet 0 0} 120 20 30 
Watchers North Watcher wea 0 401119 §1 930 
South Watcher 0 401119 44 oO 
Cape Temoel, North Point 0 119 43 Oo 
8. E. Longitude 
West Coast ——————- South Point 0 80 | 119 48 30 
of Celebes. Cape William 2 20} 118 52 40 
Island off it not in chart 2 0;118 51 O 
Point Kyle 2 30]; 118 52 oO 
Dry sand bank, Macassar Straits 3 24;117 39 12 
Royal George Shoal 0 0; 116 22 30 
Java Sea Brothers ace 0 0/116 21 o 
Moresses 0 0; 115 461 oO 
South Point of Great Pulo Laut 0 0/116 18 oOo 
Dwalder Island as 0 0; 116 ll Oo 
Button ae 0 0!116 24 Oo 





(We fully agree with our correspondent, whose remarks are highly credit- 
able to him, on the necessity of a correct survey being made of this exten- | 
sive and dangerous navigation, now become so important from the increase 

of intercourse with China, and we hope it will be soon commenced. He 

has pointed out many very serious inaccuracies of the charts, and we would 
recommend the commanders of all ships using these passages to refer to 
Captain Isaacson’s important letter to which he alludes, which will be found 

in our March number, p. 153, of our present volume; also some notices of | 
Captain Sir Edward Belcher in p. 375, as well as other valuable remarks oa 

the same navigation in former but recent volumes of the Nautical.—Eb. } 
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PassaGE up THE Catna Sea IN THE STRENGTH OF THE N.E. 
Monsoon 1n A STEAM-VESSEL.— Extract from the Remarks of 
Mr. R. C, Allen, late Master of H.M.S. Vixen.. 


To MAKE a passage from Singapore to Hong-Kong in the strength of 
the N.E. Monsoon in a steam-vessel of small power, it is recommended 
to pass up on the.west side of the Anambas, and then hauling out to 
the N.E. pass a few miles to the northward of the Natunas, and con- 
tinue steering about N.E. until the meridian of 110° E. is gained, when 
a north course may be steered with the fore and aft sails set. When 
past the Paracels, haul up direct for Hong-Kong and face the Monsoon. 

The above will, perhaps, be found the best track for steam-vessels 
such as the Viren and Driver at this season. 

In passing up on the west side of the Anambas, tolerably smooth 
water may be expected; indeed, the wind seems to lessen gradually 
between Cape Varela and the Anambas as you approach the latter ; and 
then by hauling out to the N.E., passing a little to the northward of 
the Natunas and going into 110° E. long., a north course may be 
steered with the fore and aft sails set, as the wind will generally be at 
N.E. Strong breezes, however, may be expected, perhaps from north, 
but a steam-vessel using her fore and aft sails and steam, and keeping 
on the most advantageous tack, will generally make the passage in ten 


days. 

tf there should be a succession of strong head winds, such vessels as 
the Vixen and Driver would run out of fuel. 

When the Monsoon has abated, or in the months of April, May, and 
June, a more direct route may be pursued by a steam-vessel. Passing 
up to the westward of the Anambas, steer for Pulo Sapata, then a little 
to the westward of the Paracels, and then direct for China. 

The foregoing remarks and suggestions are the result of very little 
experience in. the China Seas, but when compared with others may 
prove serviceable to persons conducting steam-vessels. Some officers 
consider that a better passage might be made in the strength of the 
N.E. Monsoon in a steam-vessel by passing inside Pulo Aor, then across 
the Gulf of Siam, for Cochin China, passing inside Pulo Condore, Ceicer 
de Mer, coasting along the main to 15° N., then crossing over to Hai- 
nan, making altogether a coasting voyage. But in that season the 
current sweeps strongly to the southward along the coast of Cochin 
rey and it has yet to be proved that light winds are to be found 

ere. 

Left Singapore at 7 p.m. on the 6th of March, and passed between 
Pedra Branca and the Romagnia Rocks into the China Sea. 

Passed eight or ten miles to the westward of the Anambas on the 
following evening ; and on the 9th, having gone a few miles to the 
westward of the Charlotte Bank, hauled out N.E. for 110° E. in order 
to be enabled to steer north on that meridian with the fore and aft sails 
set, and pass up to the westward of the Paracels. 

On the 10th at midnight, having gained 113° E., kept away north 
and set the fore and aft sails but at noon took them in again, the wind 
having shifted to N. Up to this time the wind had been moderate and 
the water smooth. 
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At 4h. a.m. of the 12th, it had freshened s0 much, accompanied by a 
head sea, that she could not be kept steadily at her course; the fore and 
aft oor dans accordingly set and the ship tect on the most advantage- 
ous tack. 

On the 13th at 10h. p.m., wind fresh from N.N.E., about 
twenty miles to the westward of the Tritons; and on the following day, 
in lat. 17° N., long. 110° E., the wind having moderated, the sail was 
taken in and a course steered direct for Hong-Kong, at which place we 
arrived at Gh. p.m. of the 16th, having made the passage in nine days 
twenty-three hours; the ground gone over being 1,522 miles, which 
gives an average rate of 6:35 miles an hour,—or taking the distance in 
straight lines, which is 1,400 miles, an average hourly rate of 5°85 
miles, as the performance of the Vixen against the N.E. Monsoon up 
the China Sea in the month of March. 


Shortest Route for a steam-vessel from the harbour of Hong-Kong 
to Macao. 


Proceed out between Hong-Kong and Green Island, which channel 
has water for the largest ships, and steer for the north end of Chung- 
Chow or Water Island to pass between it and Lantao. There is a large 
rock in the middle of this channel which is not marked in the chart; t 
is a-wash at high water and will be seen as it is approached. Pas 
between the said rock and Chung-Chow, and the least water will be 3} 
fathoms, then pass about midway between High Green and Lanta, 
which has a depth of not less than 4 fathoms. From hence Captain 
Ross’s chart is a sufficient guide. 


Ancient Nava Court-Martiau.—Extract from the Life of 
Sir Francis Drake. 


Tus only disagreeable circumstance that occurred, on this expedition, 
was the misconduct of Captain Burroughs which caused his supercession. 
and the subsequent mutiny in the Golden Lion. It was alluded to in- 
cidentally in the “ Life of e,” but a series of papers have since been 
discovered, which show the steps taken by Drake at a court held by 
him on board his flag-ship near Cadiz, for the trial of Captain Mar- 
chaunt and the mutineers; and also a revision of the same before 
Judge of the High Court of Admiralty held at Theobalds. The na 
containing this is docketed thus, in the hand-writing of Dr. Julia 
Cesar: “ Examynacion of the Companye of the Lyon before me Docter 
Cesar, Judge of the Admiralty, the Queen’s Attorney and Solicitor 
General, and Dr. Hamman.” 

In a letter of Dr. Cesar on the occasion, he calls it ‘An excellent 
forme of a Sessions kept by Sir Francis Drake and other Captains 00 
boarde of one of the Queen Elizabeth’s Ships.” This is a high compl: 
ment to the sagacity of the man who, for the first time, and without 
any precedent, held and devised what may properly be considered the 
iorm of proceeding on the first court-martial ever held in the navy.” 

© The original manuscript of this intercsting document is now in the British 
Museum, among what are called the ‘Caesar Papers,’ consisting of abou! 
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It thus commences :—“A generall Courte holden for the service of 
Her Majestie aboarde the Elizabeth Bonaventure the 30th of Maye, 
1587, before Sir ffrancis Drake, Knighte, Generall of Her Majestie’s 
tHeete, Thomas ffennall, Vize Admyrall, Anthony Platte, Lieutenant 
Generall, John Marchant, Serjant Major, and the reste of the Cap- 
taynes and Masters of the ffleete as followeth : 

The Generall, att this Courte, called in question and judiciallye de- 
manded of Captayne Marchaunt howe he colde discharge himselfe and 
answere the Departure of Her Majestie’s Shippe the Golden Lyon 
which he latelye gave him in ¢ 

Captain Marchaunt protestinge, with all earnest affection, his Inno~ 
cence, alleged and declared—That there was a greate Mutyne growen 
amonge the Companye of the Lyon the 27 of this moneth assone as we 
had given over the eee undertaken, (understanding) that she was the 
Barke of Lyme, whereon I requyred the Master that we mighte lye 
close by the wynde to round our Generall. The Master answered, well 
Captayne, we will. But presently one of the quarter Masters came and 
delivered me a letter in the behalfe of the whole companye as followeth: 

‘“‘Captayne Marchaunt, Captayne of the Golden Lyon, appoynted by 
Sir ffrancis Drake, Generall of this fleete, We the Queenes and yours 
at this tyme desyre that as you are a man and beare the name of a 
Captayne over us, so to weighe of us like men, and lett us not be 
spoyled for wante of foode, for our allowance is so small we are not able 
to lyve any longer of it, for when as three or foure were wonte to take 
a a ae in hande, nowe Tenne at the least, by reason of our weake 
victuallinage, and filthie drink, is scarce able to discharge it, and yet 
growe rather weaker and weaker, which surely, if it be not looked unto, 
will growe to greate dishonor on your parte, and to a lasting shame on 
our sydes, by reason of the moste worthie and most honorable Chal- 
lendve of our Generall at Castel Calleys, in daringe the King’s deputie, 
or the Kinge himselfe if he were in place, or the proudest Champyon 
he had, to come fourthe and chaunge a Bullett with him. But none 
durste once adventure to come forthe unto him, But like Cowardlike 
knights sayde they were not readye for him,—a most worthye enter- 
prise deservinge lastinge fame, to come to the Gates of his Courte, yea 
the strongest holde of his Lande, and dare him fourthe. Our harts 
were then so boldened, and our stomachs so coragiouslye bente, That if 
theye had byn Tenne to one, we rather wished to fighte then to go to 
dynner. but nowe moste unfortunatelye unluckie Chaunce fallen 
amongest us by weakinninge of our Lymes and feblenes of our bodyes, 
we are not able to abyde the force of them as now, and thoughe theye 
be but one to one, the more is of greife, ffor what is a peice of Beefe of 
halfe a pounde amonge fourre men to dynner, or halfe a daye stock 
fizshe for foure dayes in the weeke, and nothinge ells to helpe 
withall. You now have holpe a little Beveridge, worse then the 
pompe Water. Wee were preste by Her Majestie’s prese to have her 


twenty volumes, five of which were recently purchased by the trustees at the 
. late Strawberry Hill sale, and in these latter was found the document in ques- 
tion. Horace Walpole purchased them many years ago at a sale of Dr. 
Julius Casar’s papers. 
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allowance, and not to be thus dealt withall, you make no more ef us but 
beasts, And therefore wee are not determyned to goo any further, but 
as we brought the Lyon with our Masters helpe fourthe, so now will 
re her home agayne by the helpe of God, for as the wynde is faire, 
and hence we will. And thus Captayne Marchaunt thinke of us as you 
will, and lett us have more vict to bringe us home, for as long as it 
please God this wynde to blowe, we will not alter our course, ‘but hence 
straighte, and so thincke of us as you please. ors, a 
‘The Queeneg men and yours homewards by our powers.” 

And there withall came the Master unto me sayinge, That there was 
not a man that wolde sett his hands to the saylles. 

Noo Master, quoth I, what is it you cannot comande them to doo 
being Master of the Shippe ? 

Stricke the Sayles, but it colde not be don for the yeards weare 
slonge before hande and the Toppes and Shrowds manned,'and the 
Master sayde they wolde doo nothinge for him. 

To appease this Mutanie I came amonge them myselfe saymge my 
masters what soden mutanie is this amonge you, colde not this have 
byn spoken of when we were neare the General, yf any thinge had byn 

- amys there it had byn redressed. I wolde wishe you take a better 
course than this, for yt will not be answered, wherewith, for the whole 
Company, spake one Crowe; that they wolde not loose the Wynde 
which was fayre, and further theye wolde not goo. 

I shewed them also that for theire victualls there was in the shippe 
by the confession of the Purser, sufficient for 30 dayes, assuring them 

so on my life, that as sone as they came to the Generall theye sholde 
have a monthe’s Victuall put aboarde them privatelye. But they cryed 
aloude theye wolde all home excepte some 15 or 16 gentlemen and 
officers. 

To persuade them the rather to staye I said moreover unto them, My 

Masters I will nowe imparte unto you a matter which I thoughte to 
have secreyted until another time, That there is an Island* of greate 
ritches promysed to be delivered to our Generall without the losse of 
one man, I praye you therefore staye and talke with him, And he will 
laye you downe such reason as will be to the contentacion of you all. 
Whereat one Cornelius, one of the gunners, said, well Captayne at your 
requeste we will staye till night to speake with the Generall, for the 
‘which I thanked them all hartylie,—howbeit theye privatelye layde 
their heads together agayne, and came with one voyce sayinge, the 
Wynhde is good, we will not staye, we will awaye, all, all, all. 
hen I sawe the Mutanie so farre growen  roqacetea Mr. Borughes 
that he wolde worke a meane with them to cause their staye untill they 
cam to the Generall that they mighte acknowledge him and departe in 
good order from him. He answered partely that they wolde not staye 
for the Generall, for he knewe what order he wolde take with them. 

In the midste of theire Mutanie I said unto them, what is there no 
honest man will acknowledge their Generall, and therewith rallied as 
ny as wolde so doo, to holde up theire hands, when aboute 15 or 16 
gentlemen and officers did, the reste eryed, home, home. 


* Probably alluding to the Expedition to the Azores which followed, and 
of which the Golden Lyon was to. have, furmed one. 
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Then I said my masters this plan hath byn layde before now by the 
principalls, not by the common sorte, whieh will not be answered ; 
Why, quothe Mr. Borughes, howe spake you that; meane you me? I 
answered I wolde I knew it were you, then wolde I sone tell you of it, 
but I am sure it is done by the principalls. 

Whereuppon I requested that I might be sette aborde the Quenes 
Pinnis; they told me noe, that theye colde carye me as safe into Eng- 
land, as Sir ffrancis Drake colde, I answered I wolde never be caryed 
into England by such a Company of unhonest persons as they were. 

Then I requested Mr. Borughes that be wolde deale with the Com- 
eed that I mighte departe, for I knew he mighte do it. My masters, 
said he, what unreasonable Men are you, will you neither staye for the 
Adimyrall, nor lett the man departe. Lett him departe for shame, or 
ells staye for the Admyrall, doe one of the two, Then said Crowe, well 
Captayne yf you saye the word, you shall goo, with that they were 
contente. 

Then once more I requested Mr. Borughes as he was a Gent and 
tendered the Accord that he wolde deale once more with the Companye, 
for I knewe he might doe it, and promysed as I was a Christian that 
there sholde not one haire of theire hedds perishe, Soe as they wolde 
staye and speake with the Generall. 

He retorned to me agayne this answere, Captayne Marchaunt I have 
talked with them, and their answere is this, They have had many 
promises, and little performance, therefore theye will stave no longer. 

When I sawe them so bent I called to Captayne Clifforde who was 
in the Quenes pynnis, desyringe him to take me in, and bringe me to 
the Generall, for that I wolde not be caryed into England by a Com- 
pany of such unruly persons. 

e cryed unto me that he wolde have me in, or ells come aboarde for 
me himselfe, but they manned their Boate and sett me aboarde, which 
when one of those in the toppe perceaved, he cryed with an othe, what, | 
will you lett him goe, yf he fetche up the Admyrall before nighte, he 
will overtake us, and dies you shall see what worke he will make 
with us. | 

In the midst of the Mutinie I called the Purser unto me, and de- 
manded of him, for what cause the Company had stinckinge beveredge 
to drincke, whereas there were in the shippe 15 tonnes of beare, sayinge 
that if theye had any such, they sholde have it in the ende, and drincke 
the beare as longe as it lasted, whereuppon the Company with one 
voice cryed, yea, Captayne, God save your life, yt is your will we 
knowe that we sholde have it, But we have it not. 

The daye before theis matter brake forthe, I ymparted my mide to 
Mr. Borughes, tellinge him that scince the Generall is commanded for 
the Islandes the next fayre daye that cometh, I will goe aboarde him, 
and geve him to understand in what case we stande for Victualles, that 
we may be the better provyded, whatsoever befall. Naye, said he, the 
Purser hath byn with him, and he understandethe it alreadye, for that 
wilbe a meane, yf he be not minded to goe for the Islandes, to make 
him goe thither. And therefore yf he will run into the Indies, lett him 
run, he knoweth alreadye what we want, never goe to him at all for any 
thinge; then I said, when the Purser was with him, he was’ so busie as 
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he colde not have any leasure, and therefore willed him to resorte unto 
him at another tyme, he answered as he did at the firste. The same 
tyme that the Raynbowe had her Mayn Sayle taken from the ycarde 
by weather, the Captayne of her desired me to beare up with the 
Generall, to give him to understand of her distress. Then, quoth Mr. 
Borughes, the Generall seeth in what case he is, and beareth all the 
sayle he can, and stayeth not for him. Let us staye by him and helpe 
him, But his desyer is, quoth I, that the Generall sholde knowe it, and 
that his foremast is spent. Thereto Mr. Borughes answered, the Cap- 
tayne is a foole, and he knoweth not what belongeth to it so well 
as I doe. | 

Captayne Clifforde sayth and testifieth that at such tyme as he came 
nere the Golden Lyon to take in Captayne Marchaunt he called to the 
Master of the same Shippe, wishing him to have care of himselfe to 
bring backe the Shippe to the Generall, and to appease the Companye, 
for that he knewe he was a man colde do much amonge them, addinjyre 
farther that he was not ablo to answere it at his cominge home, he 
answered he colde not doe withall, and the Companye were resolved to 
goe home. The master of the same pinnisse spake unto him in lke 
manner, and a greate deale more. 

Then Captayne Clifforde called to the Companye and told them that 
if theye wente awaye with her Majestic’s Shippe some of them wolde be 
hanged, upon ick words Captayne Marchaunt heard them call Cap- 
tayne Clifforde, Arrante Villaine. 

Sentence pronounced by the Generall.—Upon due consideracion 
whereof, the Generall sayde; Althoughe I am not doubtefull what to 
doe in this case, or yct want any authoritie, but myselfe have from her 
Majestie sufficient Jurisdiccion to correcte and punishe with. all severitie, 
as to me in discretion shalbe mecte, Accordinge to the Qualitie of the 
Offences, all those sceditious persons which shall be in the whole fieete, 
yet for the confidence I have in your discretions, as also to wytnes, or 
agreement in Judgement in all matters, I praye you lett me have your 
severall opynions touching this facte, which hathe byn declared in your 
hearinge this daye. In my Judgement it was as foule and untollerable 
a mutaynie as ever I have knowne. Captayne Marchaunt hath dis- 
chareed E his dutie faythefully as a true Servitor unto her Majestie. All 
the rest of that Shippe, exceptinge only those 12 or 16 which helde up 
their hands to wytness their wyllingness to retorne to our Company, 
have deserved a shamefull death, in that they have forsaken her Majes- 
tie’s Standard and Comyssion, and forsaken her Majestie’s Shippes 
Royall being distressed, and as much as in them lyeth hindered the 
service in hande, for the honor and safety of her Majetie’s Realmes 
and domynyons. And therefore my fynall and diffinnityve sentence 
is this—that the Master of the said Shippe, the Boteswaine, and 
Mr. Borughes and Crowe, the principall contryvers and workers of 
this mutanie, shall as sone as I come by them, wheresoever I fynde 
them within my power, abyde the paynes of Deathe; If not, they 
shall remayne as deade men in lawe. All the rest shall remayne 
also at her Majestie’s Mereye as Accessaryes to this treacherous defee- 
tion. And thoughe it shall please her Majestie to looke uppon them 
with mercye, yett my Sentence is theye shall all come to the Corte-gate 
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with halters aboute theire neckes, for an example to all such offenders, 

The whole Counsell approved this Sentence as juste and verye neces- 

sarye for avoydinge the like hereafter, Which ells muste needs growe to 

the utter dissolucion of all her Majestie’s service for the sea hereafter. 
God save the Quene. 





NAUTICAL RaMBLES.—-THE LEEWARD STATION DURING THE WAR. 
Port Royal and its Associations. 


(Continued from p. 516.) 


OF course we were all as cheerful and “ merry as crickets”, and turned 
to, with a hearty good will, preparing everything in readiness for des- 
perate work. The fame which our swarthy opponents that were to be, 
had gained for themselves, gave a spur to our exertions on the occasion ; 
and in the excitement of the moment we felt more than a hope that the 
little brig with her long nines, would be able to give them a lesson to 
be more cautious in future, in their attempts to pluck a feather from 
the Eagle’s wing. 

It is true, as all the world knows, that ‘ Mister Bull” is a very confi- 
dent gentleman ; but, although the trait is not always a very modest 
one, still it has its use, especially in going into action at sea, and has 
been a great auxiliary to his success, especially against ‘“ Monsieur 
Croppo”, who, habitually imbibed the contrary feeling. But “ John” 
having been occasionally well thrashed by these very Duns now before 
us ;—always in shallow water, be it remembered, and being ignorant ot 
the coast, with the further disadvantage of short guns, the latter, as a 
natural consequence, became as confident of success as the “ Magnificent” 
himself gencrally was, and was ever ready to come to blows ! 

“Ah! if we could only catch the rascals in a corner, what a pummel- 
ling we would give them!” These were the thoughts of the moment 
whilst yet gazing upon the approaching flotilla. Well, it so happened 
that they were forced to take up thcir position in a corner, exactly in 
accordance with our wishes, and—the sequel will tell the rest! 

As, from our commanding position we could cut off the advancing 
enemy if he showed a disposition to retreat, it was deemed necessary to 
get the boats out in readiness for such an event. This was speedily 
done, and, we resumed our course ; cautiously sounding as we proceeded ; 
our only anxiety having reference to the depth of water ; being well 
aware that once aground, all hopes of saving the brig would vanish. 

The water, fortunately, was a little more than sufficient to float our 
handy little bark, and whilst it continued so, we could have no doubt but 
that she would play her part well. Under the perplexing circumstance 
of shoal-water, to say nothing of the disproportionate amount of force in 
the vessels about to combat, the schooners mounting from 10 to 12 guns, 
and the gun-boats long heavy cannon on sweeps,—it was an enterprise 
which required good nerve, as well as seamanship, and resolution, to 
perform it with eclit, but it was suited to the gentus of our gallant 
young chief, and he executed his part to admiration. 
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.. Lmay, state here ‘en-pussant.a remark J made.at the time, .-whilst 

ing at the enemy’s vessels, consisting of three eghaoners,and twe 
Soop renal gun-boats. . The water being. perfectly ¢moyths as they 
stood along shore, I fancied that I never.aaw vessels glide through the 
fluid with such rapidity before, though our brig did not appear to be 
moving very quickly. This no doubt was occasioned by the eye em- 
bracing a same time the objects on shore, which, apparently, were 
moving in the contrary direction to tha vessel ; thus impressing on the 
mind an idea of exaggerated flectness ; and as the terrene objects seemed 
to recede, a more complete tion of the motion of the vessels was 
obtained, notwithstanding the deceptio visus, than if their figeres had 
been backed only by the clear blue sky above the horizon. 

Just as the flotilla came to an avchor, another gun-boat wag seen 
rounding the nearest point to the eastward, ‘Here comes the tail” said 
the captain as he applied his glass, “Shall I try to cut it off, sir ?” was 
the ready response, a question rather, of the gallant second luff, “Oh! 
by all means, but do not follow her up to the others, if she crosses you.” 
“‘ Launches away”—‘ Come Toggle, jump in—shove off, and give way 
my lads!” The arms were all ready in the.boat, and she had a carronade 
mounted in the bow. Sn 
. Away we went as swift asa mallard over the glassy-like surface 
“Get the gun ready, and knock away her mast if you can, give way 
lads, give way with a will” bang—‘“ That’s very good, ha, ha, ha, } 
at the rascals how they scamper ‘out of the bush’ in their caballos—dest 
them with a round of canister, be smart’—bang—“ Well done, that will 
do, now stretch out my lads”—‘‘ Give way and break the oars ; huras 
lads, we shall be alongside of her in a trice’—Flash—bang—whiz—~ 
splash |—“‘Ah ! well meant,—the rascals fire well Toggle.” ‘“ Yes, sir, 
they are good lavanderos at any rate, and have saved us the trouble 
ofa wash!” “Aye! and are ligero de pies too, it seems; she has 
slipped past us!” A gun from the brig directed all eyes to her, a weft 
hung at her peak—“ Ah | there’s the recall ;—oars— ;” another look,— 
she had clewed up and anchored with a spring, within musket shot of 
the enemy ; which had taken up a berth, close in, to the beach. The 
gun-boats remained end on, but the schooners were rousing on their 
springs so as to bring their broadsides to bear upon the brig ; the beach 
‘vas lined with the mounted coast- ; and, but for their presence the 
Lieutenant would have dashed at the Jast comer after she had anehored. 
There was a great clamour made by these caballeros, shouting, and 
waving of caps and straw hats. ‘Give way on board.” _ % 

By the time we got to the brig, the racket had begun, éach man 
‘went to his quarters ; and “to’t with an earnest.” At first, the smoke, 
from the rapidity of the fire, and there being little wid to carry it off, 
hung like a cloud around the vessels, so that only a portion of their 
masts and yards was visible ; but as the sea-breeze freshened rt was 
1 igs wafted away, and both parties were then enabled to direct: their 
shot with more effect. It very soon became apparent that the Dons 
‘had not lost their practice, as shot after shot struck us with startling 
‘precision, and to heighten the pleasing effect, which, to me at least, was 
a new sort of phenomenon, we could, not only see plainly the bar, and 
double-headed shot, but distinctly notice them ¢urn in the air as they 
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advanced! My attention was called-to the fact by ari exclamation! of 
the second captain of one of the guns >—“ What the d-—1 is thing 
eoming there, its a queer sort wbird”——whack—* A queer’ bird indeed 
thought IP © Take care of your callabash, Bob".——‘¢ Well } I’m blessed, 
‘Yon, if it beant a shot”. “Oh! you're a knowing chap to find that ont, 
don’t you know they set ’em a going with a pair o'wings #* =“ Wings 
Bob ? (its the powder-monkey asking for information) where are they ?” 
*‘Why, they melts and drops by the way! hand us 4 cartridge—now 
po sit on the salt-box.”—“ (Come, the wad, lad,—look sharp Ben, in 
with wad—closo down with it—so— now round and grape; another 
wad—there that’s clever, ram home well, boo—that’s well done m 
hearty—there she is Hickman—now tip the brown jackets the dowble /” 
——thus when every flash of the Spaniard’s priming was the sign that a 
messenger of death was on its way to the brig, these thoughtless tars 
were cracking their jokes with the same coolness they observe when | 
cracking their biseuits ! | 
At this time, of course as a youngster, I was not much given to sober 
reflection on this sort of game. But, as a man becomes older, and ex- 
perience and increased knowledge expands his mind, without even taking 
a very “saintly” view of the matter, can he altogether divest himself of 
the idea that, it is, turn and twist it as you may for excuse, a great 
absurdity for rational creatures, Christians withal, to stick themselves 
up ina floating house, to be shot at ; whilst, with body and soul, they 
strive to Atll and mangle their oon species! And this, without any 
personal offence, private pique, or hatred ! nay, not only that, but, more 
farcical still, when they have done their work, shaking those, whom the 
have failed to shoot to death, by the hand, and saying all manner of kind 
and pleasing things to them, as though they were most loving brothers { 
Can any conduct be more inconsistent, more unreasonable ? And, yet, 
all contend stoutly for being rational, refined, and most humane beings ! 


_ But this is not my theme ; and I return 


To that which is immediate : 


. This was the only action in which I ever had an 9 ae heeel | of abso- 
lutely seeing the messengers of death in their transite through the air; 
aud from the comparatively, slow motion, it was not only possible to get 
out of their way in time to avoid contact, but this was actually done by 
& group who for a few moments were looking at the enemy (dunng thie 
second, or renewed action under sail) from the booms. 

Some of the double-headed shot, and bar-shot without heads, fell 
harmlessly on board upon the deck, as if they had been chucked or 
pitched in, by some person from a boat alongside. Was this a proof in 
part, or entirely of the correct eye of the Spanish gunners, in fixing the 
clevation for the range ? They must also have made a proper allowance 
for their powder ; for, it is certain that the cause of our seeing the shots 
was, the badness of their powder ; it was, probably both weak and dam 
as the reports fell hollow and blank upon the ear. Had their ammum- 
tion been as good as ours, we assuredly had been cut up in too severe a 
way to have escaped without aid, except in the boats ; as it was we were 
‘very roughly handled, and unfortunately lost one seeraau killed, and nine 
sulors and marines wounded, «6... ei 
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Whilst thus busily engaged, there was no time for sympathy with the 
wounded, for a greater length of time, at least, than that which a glance 
occupicd ; indeed, as seamen know, the ceremonies of sorrow are never 
practised in a man-of-war during a fight. There was a thorough sea- 
man on board, who was the life and spirit of the crew, the Day B. M.: 
he was a very droll fellow, a half-fathom pig-tail bearer ; he was the 
captain of the mid-ship gun, ycleped “the rattler,” his name Hickman. 
I had just pointed his gun, and slipped on one side whilst he fired it, at 
the same instant, and abreast of where I was actually standing, a shot 
struck the fore-shect sheave, one half of which flew upwards and obliquely 
forward, striking the gallant fellow, as he stooped to pull the lanyard of 
the lock, in the fore-head, tearing the entire skin backward as completely 
as a Cherokee could have done it. I looked up an instant at his bare 
head thus transformed into a sort of capuchin’s nondescript cowl, and 
was angry with myself on feeling an almost irresistible desire to laugh. 
I am satisfied it did not proceed from a want of humanity, for I felt at 
the very same instant a sort of horror, and compassionate warmth swelling 
the heart, but who can define the contrarieties of our nature. 

It was a cruel thump ; and the poor fellow must have felt excruciating 
pain. The men were no better than their officers, although all made an 
awkward attempt to repress their smiles at the odd figure their truly 
gallant gun-captain cut among them* ; but they were all willing, in the 
inidst of their labour, to console him ; for he was highly regarded 4 
them. “Well, Hick, never mind the wig, so the coco-nut’s safe, we 
revenge it,—boo.” The first thing the sturdy tar did, after recovering 
from the shock, was to apply his hand to his head. “Oh! it’s all safe 
Hick,” said his second. I shall never forget the look of surprise he gave 
when he felt the consciouscertainty that his hair had vanished —“D—— 
my eyes if the varmints harnt scalped me as bare as a barber’s block ! 
was ever a king’s man sarved out in that fashion afore ? Here Bob, 
Jend us the loan of your flipper a bit, there, just settle the mat down in 
its place—so, lad so,—that’s clever :—now parcel it down a trifle—I'll 
sarvée ’em a turn some day or other for this favour.” With all imagi- 
nable coolness he took off his saturated black kerchief and bound up all 
taught—berging “ Bob” to fashion his huge pig-tail, decent. 

Well ! what is the celebrity of your Opera dancers, your stage Paul 
Pry’s,—your Mathewses, with the magic of their droll faces ? Nay! what 
is the acting of your very best dramatists, compared to the inartificial 
performance of this genuine son of the wave, in a drama of reality ? To 
me, with scarcely a thought that would fix itself into rest for an instant, 
amid the excitement, it was impossible to dwell sufficiently long on the 
incident to enable me to define the drift of the feelings which it touched 
without rousing. When all was over, however, and the mind was left 
free, the fecling of admiration arose spontancously, strong, and undivided, 
by the force of those generous emotions of our common nature, as from 
that sympathy which the bond-hood of mutual service fails not to create 
in all bosoms, a tribute due to the sterling merits of a humble but most 
as member of that profession, which, as a whole, has no equal under 
the sun ! 


_* The inclination to levity I imagine arose from the drollery of the man 
himself, assuredly his misfurtune could not have induced it. 
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Thad some difficulty in persuading the wounded tar to go down to 
the doctor ; and was surprised to sce him re-ascend in a short time, with 
a small canvass bag in his hand. “ Well, Hickman, how do you feel 7” 
‘Oh a little tort about the peepers, Sir, but, the doctor who is a good 
geutleman, has given me leave to come up and have another shy at the 
rascals.” ‘What have you got inthe bag?” “Qh! sir, only a few 
Carlocs, as we call em, which I got from the varmints; so I’m just 
going to pay them back genteelly in their own coin—that all, sir.” It 
was of no use to attempt to persuade him not to throw away his dollars 
so foolishly, he had taken the whim, and I allowed him to have his “fling,” 
and then sent him below to lay down ; but he soon made his appearance 
again upon deck. 

The enemy’s vessels being in a close line, it was scarcely possible for 
our shot to miss one or other of them; but whatever effect they may 
have had, the gallant Dons were in no way disconcerted, their fire being 
warm and continued ; and it was a fortunate circumstance for us that 
their powder was bad, or we probably would have been hors de combat 
before we could have extricated the brig from their practised battery. 

Mizen was in his glory, commanding on the fore-castle ; not being far 
from his quarters, I occasionally cast an eye towards him, pecring throuch 
the smoke and dust to assure myself that he was safe. I heard his laugh, 
and observing that something unusual had occurred, called out, “ What’s 
the matter, Mizen.” “Oh! only a razeé ; they have lightened our labour, 
and I can spare you a hand or two.” I stepped forward for an instant, 
and found that the gun (a long nine) had been struck by two shots, and 
that the fore-part up to the muzzle astragal had been knocked off, as 
also the cascabel ! 

Having returned aft, and just fired the gun which pointed through 
the lanyards of the main-ngging ; I must needs poke my head out of 
the port to see if the shot told. At the same instant a swad of grape struck 
the stream anchor in the channels, and threw up the rust and splinters 
into my face. In a jiffy my head was in board again, my eyes blinded, I 
felt very queer, and was almost confirmed in the belicf that at least half 
my face was gone, when applying my hand to ascertain the tact, I felt 
it wet! At this moment I was roughly swung round by some person ; 
and felt that he was performing the friendly operation of cleansing the 
dust from my eyes. When these were opened I saw the captain, who, 
laughing, said: “Oh! you're not dead yet Toggle—you'll do!” As I 
applied my handkercheit I found it stamed with blood, yet there was no 
hole or wound—“ that’s odd” thought I, and looked to see if any of the 
men had been hit,—they were all sound, and working away nobly. 

The circumstance was soon explained, for, masses of clotted blood came 
down from the top,—‘“ There’s a man wounded, or killed aloft,” said the 
captain. In an instant the first leutenant ran up, and called out that 
one of the top-men was pinned by the thigh to the mast-head! Two 
or three men were ordered up, and the poor fellow was extricated and 
brought down ; he died a few hours after, literally singing until his flect- 
ing breath passed away ! 

The same shot that struck the seaman, cut the main-brace. The officer 
who had gone up, laid out to the yard-arm, and brought the end im, and 


in doing which, he had a narrow escape of losing his head. In general 
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the “‘ winged messengers” of death are invisible, though often heard in 
their flight, and the narrow escapes from loss of life or Byhb; are not 
perceptible to the eye; but in this action, with respect to the larger 
shot, an individual’s escape from being smashed, or terribly. mutilated, 
was often noticeable ; and, fortunately, from the deficient quality of the 
enemy’s powder, the balls were frequently arrested by the wood-work 
er and dropped into the water;—a mitigation of the seventy of 
the evil which I, at least, was thankful for, as had not the shot, which 
was the cause of the severe wound of the gallant boatswain’s mate, come 
in contact with the sheave of the fore-shcet, I should have suffered a 
similar dreadful misfortune as the present Commander Browne,—that is 
to say, the loss of both lers ! he having jost both arms ! 

I had scarcely recovered my equanimity, when I heard and observed 
@ marine, who was standing on the booms with his party, firing over the 
heads of the seamen, groan, and fall. He was badly wounded, and the 
barrel of his musket had in a very singular manner a twisted round 
his arm like a corkscrew! The stock was shattered in pieces, and the 
iron was so tightly fixed that it could not be removed at the moment 
without torturing the poor fellow ; he was therefore sent down to the 
doctor in that state. 

The sensations of the mind, during the heat of an engagement have 
often been attempted to be described, but without success ; it seems to 
me scarcely possible that it should be otherwise. How can that be des- 
cribed which in ninety-nine cases out of an hundred has no existence ? 
The excitement consequent in such a state, leaves but one idea predomi- 
nant, that of gaining the battle, and this absorbs all others, all selfish 
fecling, sensations alone are felt by the timid, the faint of heart, if there 
should be an unhappy one of that nature found on board of a ship. 
“What's the matter with the jolly ?” inquired the second captain of 
Hickman’s gun—‘“ Oh ! he’s only handcutted, that’s all, boo!” What 
were the respondent’s sensations ? If a fiery gulf yawned beneath him, 
it is my belief, he would have exhibited the same cool disregard of con- 
sequences to self, and displayed a similar inclination to make light of 
danger even in such an appalling shape ; and have cracked his joke to 
the last! Such are the iron spirits to whom the country owes much of 
its renown ; but like the malleable metal, they are not devoid of impres- 
sions,—the regular Jack tar has a heart steeled, it is true, against “fears 
and the like”, but it is susceptible, like that of his “betters”, of exalted 
sentiments, and no being on earth is more truly generous. 

It now became evident, after about two hours practice at the hull, 
that, the Dons finding they could make no impression there, began to 
fire at the spars, and rigging. ** This will never do, Prior,—up anchor.” 
said the captain hastily to the first lieutenant—“ Mr. Pipes, up anchor.” 
—‘“Up anchor ahoy !”? This was soon done, and sail made, the wind 
being light, however, our progress was necessarily slow. Two of the 
schooners and one gun-boat followed our example, and scemed bent on 
driving us off the field of battle. Our situation was critical on account 
of the shoal-water, and our ignorance of the coast ; but, whilst fecling 
the annoyance, a just tribute of applause was paid to our persevering and 
gallant opponents ; who, however, owed thcir security less to their bold. 
temerity than to the untoward circumstances attending it. ‘Goa head, 
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ame ere aroha rr 2 rae: ‘ a Sore he Ye Sa a pes 
Toggle, and sound,” “ Aye aye, Sir,—launches away.” Away we-went 
on a mission which may be with i ae termed, a “ forlorn hope.” 

. It was a mercy we were not sunk! But, 3 


** The sweet little Cherub that sits up aloft, 
Kept watch for the life of poor Jack”— | 


It is enough for me to say we escaped unhurt, though yell soused 
with the sprays ! 

The action was now renewed ; the schooners firing at the brig, whilst 
the Bana essayed her best to sink the boat ; a slight ground swell 
saved us; for the shot, though well directed, either fell short by a few 

ards, or passed over head. The lead I hove, myself, and gave the 

epth as audibly as my shrill pipe would allow. The water at first was 
perplexingly shoal, and the brig was obliged to be hove about every ten 
minutes, or so. 

But for this provoking circumstance we might have secured one, if not 
both of the schooners, by running her on board. As it was, however, 
there being only a few inches of water under the keel, it was, on that 
account too hazardous to be attempted, the enemy being in-shore of us. 
I hardly think it possible for a gallant officer to have been placed in a 
more unenviable situation than was our worthy, excellent young com- 
mander, at this moment, his spirit and patience were put to a severe 
trial ; and “somebody” scarcely responsible at this period, got a heavy 
“blessing” from all hands, fore and aft, for not providing a chart that 
could be relied on! In this matter perhaps blame is not attachable to 
any person of the day ; but it is to be hoped that, if this coast has not 
since been re-surveyed, it will be ; for although the Spaniards no longer 
hold it, it is impossible to predict the turn which affairs may take at 
some future tune ; and our naval fame must be looked to in prospective, 
and all aids to ita unrestrained action in the aqueous area, anticipated. 


(To be continued.) 
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1, South Crescent, Bedford Square. 
Sir.—My attention has been called to an article in your ber 
number, which I find to have direct reference to an invention introduced 
by me in 1836, for correcting the errors of chronometers in extremes of 
temperature. I owe the confirmation of that ‘important invention ” to 
the adjudication of the Royal Society, which the Admiralty consulted ; 
and I was subsequently rewarded. 
In 1836, Mr. Eiffe yiad two chronometers tried at the Royal Obser- 
vatory at Greenwich, by command of the Board of Admiralty. On that 
occasion the Astronomer-Royal, Mr. Airy, tested their capabilities, in 
person; and notwithstanding the many demands upon his time, he gave con- 
siderable attention, and at great sacrifice; but his private and public 
feelings enter into everything eurious in science. The experiment was 
successful; and his report to the Admiralty expressed entire satisfaction. 
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The principles of Eiffe’sinventions,* are metallic application. The 
performances of the chronometers can be judged by the figures annexed; 
they will be found to be superior to the best of Loseby’s. All, far, ve 
far, superior to his second one. The chronometer, Molyneux, also, 1s 
superior; the principle of which was submitted to the Royal Society, and 
was declared by that distinguished body to be the same as Mr. Eiffe’s, 
and that the priority of the invention belonged to him. 

In 1836 the chronometers, Eiffe 3 and 4, were entirely successful; 
they both mastered the difficulty of the intermediate rates. No. 3, re- 
versed the error of gaining. In 1840 the chronometer, Molyneux 1839, 
showed a most remarkably fine rate, superior to those mercurial chrono- 
meters. In 1841-2 the chronometers Eiffe 16, and Molyneux 2184, 
when the cold was almost as intense as in 1845, determined a rate supe- 
rior, steadier fram week to week, and more equally adjusted than those 
chronometers with the mercurial application. The exact point of equal- 
ization is a matter of skill; the error of excess on the losing side 13 as 
bad as the gaining. Still the chronometer Eiffe 16, and the chrono- 
meter Molyneux 1839, showed that the mean of their extremes was 
faster than the intermediate; the object so much desired. The chrono- 
meter, Loseby 104, failed entirely. The chronometers Eiffe, both 
succeeded, for both lost slightly in the intermediate rate; No. 4 in 
particular surpassing all the chronometers both before or since the 
introduction of those wonderful machines, by the illustrious Harrison, 
who lived about the middle of last century; and whose son, on account 
of the invention, received £20,000 from Parliament. Those who wish 
to compare the subjoined rates, will discover the careful adjustments of 
those 5 Seer with the metalic auxiliary, and the steadiness of the 
rates ; the extremes are less—the number of months greater. 

But where is the advantage? Where the novelty? Experiments have 
been tried, and are being tried on mercury. The merit of the mvention of 
@ certain power, of an improvement for arctic and antarctic purposes be- 
longs to me, has been adjudged to me. Ifthe “radical defect is in- 
herent in most of them,” it shows not that the inventor, or the supreme 
authority at Greenwich, or the commands of the Admiralty, are at 
fault. Improvements are slow in advance, as long as the prejudices of 
mankind oppose, time alone will tell, whether the metallic principle is 
more safe, less dangerous, more manageable when applied to chrono- 
meters. Theory, on both sides, may reason; practice is the substance 
of it, and both united produce utility. 

The Astronomer-Royal, as I have already observed, is anxious to find 
the most perfect mode of making a chronometer, and I respectfully sub- 
mit the following weekly sums of rates, though with somewhat dissimilar 
tempcratures, but they are slight. These rates are extracted from the 


oficial Greenwich Reports; the mode of computing is the same as that 
sent to you. | 


* It can not be maintained that because the first 6 or more Chronometers 
at Greenwich have not been submitted to extremes of temperature, that they 
do not contain some modification, perhans improved, of Eiffe’s original plans 
as published by command of the Admiralty in 1842. Sucha thing is just 
possible as ingenuity is various, but that they are not made on the principle 
iu universal use before 1836 there can be no question. 
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Mr. Eiffe had no chronometers in Greenwich from 1836 to 1842, nor 
since, 


No. 16, Eiffe, tried in 1842. 
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Tre Lare CoMMANDER Estcourt. 


ComMANDER Walker Gnmston Bucknall Estcourt, 2.n., whose mielan- 
choly death, ther with that of a large proportion of the officers and 
crew of the Eclair steam-sloop, we recorded in our last Number, was 
the fourth son of Thomas Grimston Bucknall Estcourt, of Estcourt, in 
the county of Gloucester, Esq., M.P. for the University of Oxford. 

At the early age of twelve years Commander Estcourt entered the 
navy, under the auspices of the late Vice-Admiral the Hon. Sir Henry 
Blackwood, when that distinguished officer hoisted his in November 
1819, in the Leander, 60, Capt. Richardson, to assume the command of 
the East Indian station. The Leander returned to England, and was 
paid off in December 1822; and in the following March Mr. Estcourt 
was appointed to the. Jsts, 50, Capt. Falcon, the crew of which vessel 
was soon afterwards turned over to the Spartiate, 76, which sailed in 
September, 1828, with the flag of Sir George Eyre, for South America. 
At Rio Janeiro Mr. Estcourt was transferred to the Eclair, 18-gun 
sloop, Capt. (Sir Thomas) Bourchier, in which he sailed round Cape Horn, 
and continued to serve in the Pacific until the following year, when on 
his return to Rio Janeiro, he was transferred back to the Wellesley 74, 
which had been substituted as flag-ship in lieu of the Spartiate. 

The Wellesley returned to England in December 1826, at which 
time the government were sending out troops to Portugal to assist in 
repelling the threatened invasion of that country by Spain; instead, 
therefore, of being paid off, the Wellesley was employed to convey to 
Lisbon a battalion of the Foot Guards, commanded Major General 
Sir Henry Bouverie, together with the sorimander inehiet of the expe- 
dition Lieut.-General Sir Wilham Clinton and his staff, and Rear- Admi- 
ral Sir Thomas Hardy in command of the fleet. In the interval, how- 
ever, which elapsed previous to his departure, Mr. Estcourt passed his 
final examination at the Naval College; and in May 1827, after his 
return from Lisbon, he was promoted to the rank of lieutenant; and 
shortly afterwards being appointed to the Revenge, 76, Capt. Norborne 
Thompson, he sailed for the Mediterranean. In consequence, however, 
of severe ill-health he was invalided in June 1828, and returned to Eng- 
land. In the following year he went to study at the Royal Naval Col- 
lege at Portsmouth. 

In August 1830 he was appointed to the Rainbow frigate, Capt. Sir 
John Franklin, and served on the coast of Greece, especially off Patras, 
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during the troubles which agitated that country, until the end of 1833, 
when the Ztainbow was ordered home, Mr. Estcourt then acting as 
senior lieutenant. 

In March 1834, he joined the Excellent, Capt. (now Sir Thomas) 
Hastings, at Portsmouth, with the view of studying gunnery for a year; 
and at the expiration of that time was appointed first lieutenant of the 
Pique, Capt. the Hon. H. Rous, which was sent out to Quebec with 
Lord Gosford and the other Commissioners. The unprecedented voy- 

of this vessel across the Atlantic, on her return home, without a 
rudder, afd with the loss of a considerable portion of her keel, must be 
still fresh in the recollection of our readers. 

In April, 1836, Lieutenant Estcourt was appointed to the Vanguard, 
80, Capt. (now Rear-Admiral) the Hon. Duncombe P. Bouverie, who 
was succecded on his promotion by Capt. Sir Thomas Fellowes, c.s. 
During the four years that this ship was serving in the Mediterranean, 
Mr. Estcourt, as gunnery lieutenant, was employed in instructing the 
crews of the Turkish fleet in gunnery practice. On his return, in 1840, 
he went to Glasgow in order to apply himself to the practical study of 
steam power at the celebrated manufactory of Messrs. Napier and Co., 
and was rewarded for his assiduous attention to this branch of his pro- 
fession by being appointed, in December, 1840, to the command of the 
Lizard steam-vessel, which was sent out to Gibraltar. 

At the general promotion which took place in November, 1841, on 
the birth of t the Prince of Wales, he was advanced to the rank of Com- 
mander, and was in consequence obliged to relinquish his command of 
the Lizard ; and returning to England he went, with the view of ob- 
taining further proficiency in the scientific branches of his profession, to 
study for some time in the senior department of the Royal Naval 
College. He continued without active employment until August, 1844, 
when he was appointed to the Eclair steam-sloop fitting out at Wool- 
wich, and got her so quickly ready for service that within fourteen days 
after he received his commission this vessel accompanied the royal 
squadron when her Majesty visited Scotland. On their return the 
Eclatr was ordered to proceed to the coast of Africa, and accordingly 
saued from Plymouth for that destination on the 2nd of November, 
1844. While on that station, Commander Estcourt was chiefly em- 
ployed mm the Bights of Biafra and Benin, and on the coast near Sierra 
Leone ;_ and exerted himself most actively in that dangerous service 
which eventually proved so fatal to himself and his crew. In con- 
sequence of the fever which had broken out on board, he took the 
vessel, in August, 1845, to Boa-Vista, one of the Cape de Verd Islands, 
and, through the generous permission of the Governor, placed the sick 
m a fort on shore. Notwithstanding, however, all the exertions of 
himself and his officers, the malignity of the fever increased ; and after 
having lost above fifty of his crew, including the assistant surgeon, and 
haying suffered much in health from the anxiety consequent upon the 
condition of his men, and from his unceasing attendance upon the sick, 
Commander Estcourt was himself attacked by the same fatal discase, 
and after an illness of only five days died on the passage to Madeira, 
September the 16th, 1845, at the age of 38 years. 

Thus out of twentyysix years passed in the service of his country, Com- 
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mander Esteourt passed no fewer than twenty afloat, exclusive of the 
time employed in studying at various periods at the Naval College and 
at Glaszow; and his death can scarcely fail to be deeply lamented by 
men of all ranks of that profession to which through life he had been so 
devotedly attached. 





Tne Eastwarp Passace THRovucnH Torres Straits, from India to 
Australia.—Extract of a letter from Capt. F. P. Blackwood, Com- 
manding H.M.S. Fly. surveying Torres Straits, to Capt. Beaufort, 
Hydrographer to the Admiralty, dated August 12th, 1845. 


I1avina by our survey of this last season made good the complete prac- 
ticability of a passage through Torres straits during the westerly monsoon, 
I think it my duty to give you such information regarding the passage, 
and other matters intimately connected with it and the anticipated Steam 
Communication between India and Australia, as may, I believe, be useful 
to the public service. 

The passage from Singapore to Sourabaya is usually performed in 
five days in the west monsoon, and leaving Sourabaya the 12th January 
it took H.M.S. Fly three weeks to reach and enter Endeavour strait. 
The average rate of sailing on this passage was not four knots per hour, 
owing to light westerly winds and baffling squalls, and I am of opinion 
that a good steam-boat would certainly have made the passage in ten 
days to Cape York, the distance being nearly 2,000 miles. 

From February until the end of March, when the monsoon changed 
to the south-east, finishing with a sharp north-west gale, the weather 
was moderate, with westerly breezes, occasionally accompanied with ram, 
but it never was for a day too thick to impede the progress of the survey, 
or to prevent a ship from making a passage to the eastward, through 
Torres straits. And if all west monsoons be like the last I should 
consider it much more moderate weather than that of the south-east mon- 
soon, during the greater part of which it blows a strong gale. 

A merchant schooner having this last season sailed through Torres 
straits (in the month of January) having safely arrived at Sydney and 
having returned in the month of May to “ Ballytown” m “ Allas straits” 
for another cargo vid Torres straits, is a sufficient proof both of the im- 
portance and the feasibility of making the passage during the west mons 
soon, especially as the master of the schooner was furnished with no 
charts but those of the east coast, by Captain King. 

It now remains to be considered which is the best route to follew in 
order to reach Sydney as safely and speedily as possible, when Cape 
York is arrived at. 

It appears to me that the inshore track of Captain King should be 
followed if in a steam-vessel, at all times, as the small delay occasioned 
by anchoring for the first five or six nights would be amply compensated: 
by the rapid runs she would make during the day time in the smooth 
water of that sheltered track, and the distance from Cape York to Sydney 
being not two thousand miles, she ought certainly to perform that dis- 
tance ina fortuight, taking also’ into consideration any adverse gales 
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that she might meet with when in the vicinity of Sydney during the 
winter season. | 

If in a sailing vessel I would recommend stecring out of Torres straits 
by the passage (lately surveyed by H.M. ships £/y and Bramble) north 
of Darnley Island, which has the peculiar advantage of clear ground in 
every part for the purpose of anchoring, and of being quite devoid of 
sunken coral patches. 

If furnished with the charts executed by H.M. surveying vessels in 
1844, I cannot conceive that with common caution a vessel should 
meet with accident in sailing out by “ Raines Island Beacon”, but this 
latter passage has the disadvantage of foul ground to anchor in, in the 
space between the Bird Isles and Raines Island, although the route is 
the shorter of the two in point of distance. 

Opinions are divided as to which is the most preferable track to follow 
when passing through Torres straits from east to west, or the return 
passage from Sydney to India, but there can be no question (if speed 
be an object,) that in the height of the south-east trade, or from May | 
to September, the passage entering either by Raines Island Beacon or 
by Blighs Entrance, north of Darnley Island may be performed in half 
the space of time that it takes to follow the inshore route, along the 
coast ; and such being the fact, it will be the passage most generally used 
by the merchant shipping to whom a speedy market is ot the last im- 
portance. 

A steam-vessel will have the great advantage also of being able to 
perform this return route through Torres straits in the westerly monsoon, 
or from November to March, at a time when impracticable for sailing 
vessels, and I think that in all cases her best track will be the inshore 
passage of Captain King, especially as she may supply herself with wood 
fuel, at any part of the east coast. I cansee noreason why her return 
passage from Sydney should occupy more than five wecks to Singapore, 
as she will certainly carry up the south-east trade to the latitude of 14° 
or 15° S., when she may meet with the westerly wind, 

It may now be perhaps useful to name one or two points upon the 

coast where depots of coal and provisions may be placed. 
. The settlement Port Essington is surrounded with swamps ; it is 12 
miles from the sea, the refreshing breeze from which seldom reaches up 
to Victoria, and the country within five or six miles around is barren 
even tor Australia. The surgeon’s sick list will bear me out in what I 
sav concerning the unhealthiness of the place, and our own Log-book 
will confirm the statement that, after being settled there for nearly five 
years, they could barely supply us with three days’ vegetables, on our 
arrival there in a scorbutic state. 

I may also add, that during our late exploration of the islands in 
Torres straits, and the Coast of New Guinea, we found the people in- 
habiting the islands, highly inclined to trade; and having a very valu- 
able species of tortoise-shell, which they readily bartered for any Euro- 
pean articles of hardware that we could furnish them with. 

Two also of these islands, Murray and Darnley Islands, are of consi- 
derable size, and fruitful soil, and the imhabitants are by no means so 
savage and ferocious as described. In all our dealings with them, (and 
we freely went amongst them, they also repairing on board with their 
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‘women and ehildren,) we found them faithful and honest, and not ad- 
- dicted to thieving, as are the inhabitants of most of the South Sea 1s- 


hands. 


On the coast of New Guinea we found a delta of fine rivers, and 3 
numerous population, all indicating a rich and fruitful country. It is 
true that we found the inhabitants very hostile, but it must be considered 
that we were the first Europeans that they had ever seen; and I have no 
doubt that, on a further acquaintance, | convinced of our power, they 
might be easily conciliated. 

Their houses, arms, and cultivation all indicate a considerable degree 
of civilization, and no small intelligence in the construction of their 
canoes; and I think it probable that a trade might be opened with this 
hitherto perfectly unknown people and country. 

As depéts for coals in the case of a steam-boat making the voyage to 
Sydney, and considering that Singapore would be a central station, 
Port Essington, or Cape York, in Torres straits, might form one station, 
and either Rockingham Bay, Halifax Bay, or Port Molle in Whitsunday 
Passage, on the east coast of Australia, would be convenient places for 
another. But it must be recollected, that if the natives of Australia once 
found the coal would burn, from their mischievous disposition, they are 
I think very likely to set fire to the depdt if left unprotected, and most 
of the islands along the coast are at some time or another visited by 
these savages for the purpose of fishing. 

‘ Wood, I need not observe, is abundant every where along the east 
coast of Australia, (but caution must be used whilst procuring it, the 
natives of the coast being treacherous to the last degree) ; and water is 
found at Rockingham Bay in great plenty. a. 





To sail through Torres Strait in the West Monsoon. 


The westerly monsoon commences in the Java and Timor seas, about 
the beginning or middle of December, and usually with rainy and blow- 
ing weather from the west and north-west. 

This weather may probably last for a month, but I have reason to 
believe that in the narrow sea bounded on the north by New Guinea, 
the Ann Islands, and Timor, and on the south by the north coast of 
Australia, that the monsoon is not so severe as to the westward, south 
of the Java coast; at any rate that there is nothing to prevent a ship 
from making a rapid passage to the eastward through Torres straits 
during any part of the west monsoon, (or from December to March 
inclusive, ) towards the latter end of which month the winds become 
variable ; and the change of monsoon to the south-eastward may pro- 
bably be accompanied by a previous gale from the west or note wast 
quarter. 

If a ship be proceeding from Madras or Calcutta through Torres straits 
she will doubtless go down the Bay of Bengal, round the west coast of 
Sumatra ; but if from Singapore or China she would probably find 
Allas straits the best passage to go through, as good anchorage is to 
be obtained all along the western, or Lombock side of the strait, at a 
distance of two miles from the shore. 
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The anchorage in Peejou Bay® at the southern extreme of the strait 
on the Lontbock side appears preferable, from being abeltered during 
both monsoons, and offering abundance of water, fresh provisions, and 
vegctables ata very short notice. 

A regular tide sets through the strait, the shores of which are bold 
to approach on both sides. . aa 

Having cleared the straits of Allas, a course may be a to pass to 
- the southward of Sandelwood island,t and Rottee, (both of which points 
are very accurately placed in the charts,) at a reasonable distance from 
the latter so as to avoid the Sahul shoal, parts of which are dangerous to 
approach. ‘The strait of Rottee is safe to sail through although Capt. 
Laws reports a danger in it, the position of which should of course be 
avoided by keeping on the nort!: sido of the strait. 

Coupang bay is a good anchorare during the east monsoon, but in 
the west it is unsafe, and I believe but few ships lay there during the 
latter period. 

From the south end of Rottec a direct course may be shaped for 
Wallis islands, at the western extreme of Endeavour straits, avoiding 
one or two coral banks,f on which both Capt. Flinders and ourselves got 
soundings; they are small in extent, but less water might possibly exist 
in parts which were not tried by the lead. 

North Wallis island, the northern of a group of three small islets 
which form the guide to the western entrance of Endeavour strait is in 
lat. 10° 51’ 15” S., and long. 142° 05' E. The variation of the com- 
pass in 1845, being 4° easterly. 

In steering in for Endeavour strait from the westward, in the parallel 
of 10° 50’ S. the high land of Prince of Wales islands will first be seen 
at a distance of 20 to 25 miles, extending from N.E. to E.N.E., and 
when at a distance of 1] or 12 miles, the northern Wallis isle should be 
seen from the masthead, hearing S. 75° E., and Booby island bearing 
N. 5° E. 

The northern Wallis isle first makes as two detached isleta, separated 
about a ship’s length from each other, the southern being the larger of 
the two. 

The southern Wallis isle is low, flat, and woody; the highest trees 
being on its northern extreme. 

The northern and southern Wallis isles, are separated by a channel of 
five miles in extent, which is not safe to pass through, nor should ‘it be 
attempted south of the Wallis islands, between them and the main land, 
that channel being full of shoals. 

The soundings will be very regular in approaching the strait gradually 
decreasing to 54 fathoms (sand), which will be the depth at the extreme 
of the sandy spit, which run out due west, six miles from the north 
- Wallis isle. 


* 


e These positions are arranged by meridian distance from Port Essington, 
which is considered in 132° 12’ 58”. Tanjong Lua Point Peejou bay, lat. 8° 
47’ 43” 8., long. 116° 34’ 0” E. 

+ South point of Sandelwood island, lat. 10° 1% 50” S., long. 120° 32 0” E. 
- ¥ Flinders Bank in 15 fathoms coral, lat. 9° 56’ 0’ S-, long. 129° 35’ 8” E. 
Flys bank in 12 fathoms coral, lat. 9° 52’ S., long. 128° $39 E. 
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Linn g adhd this asiiper, bring the northern’ Wallis isle to Bear E.b.S. 4 
O82; When ‘at a distance of eight or nine miles from the isle, steer in a 
‘due edst course; this will lead clear of the sandy spit rmnnmg out from 
the north Wallis isle, on the extreme of which there are only two 
~fathoms, and when two or three miles are run on this course, and north 
‘Wallis island brought to bear §.E., six and seven fathoms will be ob- 
‘tained, and the narrow part of the channel passed throngh. ‘Cape 
' Cornwall should now be seen bearing E.N.E. pe 
‘ A careful eye will clearly make out the discoloured water in the 
"-victuity of the spit, and if there be much sea on, it will show itself by a 
heavy break: should it be necessary to tack when near the western ex- 
treme of this spit, keep the lead actively going, as the channel is there 
“only. two miles across and bounded by a sandy ledge on the northern 
“side similar in features to the spit above awed only that it is’ not so 
‘shoal, having three fathoms in one spot only. After entering a ‘mile ‘or 
‘two, the channel widens out to three or four miles. et 
>> Havmg brought the northern Wallis isle to bear south, steer' 
- N.E.b.E. course to pass a mile or two south of Cape Cornwall. e 
"+ Endeavour strait is perfectly clear of sunken dangers or foul ground, 
‘friving an’sverage depth of from seven to eight fathoms, coral sand, all 
‘over the strait. — : oe 
‘--" ‘Phe course from north Wallis isle to Entrance isle is E.N.E., and the 
distance ‘seventeen miles. Entrance isle is the northernmost of ‘the 
~ Possession ‘isles, and the passage south of this island is perhaps the ‘best 
’for sailing out of Endeavour straits by; it is fall two mites wide on ‘m 
avefige depth of nine fathoms, sandy bottom, and clear of sunkén 
“dangers. ° ‘The two other channels between the southern islands of the 
eee group ‘are equally safe and clear of shoals, although not quite 
- as 


-* Entrance island may be known by having a high rounded hill on jts 
, north-eastern extremity. > ) 
_ The tides sometimes set through these channels with considerable 
, Stren h, as much as five knots at the springs; the ebb tide setting to 
the N.E. and N.N.E., the flood to the S.W. and S.S.W., it being high 
, water at full, and change at one o'clock, the rise of tide bemg nine feet 
six inches. . 
_ Having passed out of Endeavour strait by any of the passages above 
‘named, it 1s optional to sail through Torres straits either by Raines 
‘islet beacon or by the route dire the northern part of the strait 
“going out by Darnley island, (lately surveyed by H.M. ships F7y and 
Framble,) which is in every respect a safe and practicable passage in both 
~ tnonsoons, and has the great advantage of the ground being perfectly 
" Clear of sunken dangers. — 


Sf 
A 


1 ‘ 


}, From Endeavour Strait to sasl out by Blighs Entrance, north of 
Darnley Island. 

4, rom Entrance island steer N. 45° E, for thirty milea; this course 

will lead to a position four or five miles south of a small patch of black 

rocks, over an average depth of nine to ten fathoms coral sand and 


' shells.. These rocks (named Harvey's Rocks in the chart,) are fifteen 
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-or- sixteen feet above water, and -are bold -to approach within, ajmile 
either way. Having brought these.rocks to. bear N.W., distant two 
-miles, the course must be altered to N.N.E. for twelve miles, to ateer 
between a cluster of low woody isles called.“ the Sisters”)... | :. 
It may here be observed that the space of sea compriaed.by “ Har- 
vey’s Rocks,” “Mount Adolphus,” “the Sisters,” “the Northam 
Coast of Australia,” is, for nearly thirty miles each way, quite clear of 
dangers, and if the mee be Patios) on and i be am object to avoid 
- anchoring, a ship may safe ve to for the night after having passed 
through Endeavour zeae ae or ten miles, ou make tacks every three 
or four hours in the space above described, which has been closely 
sounded and surveyed. ee 
These low woody isles, called “the Sisters,” are separated by. safe 
channels of from three to four miles in width, any of which may be 
passed through. The widest is the channel between the ‘“ Northern 
Sister” and “Long island, which may be distinguished by its having a 
low small “sandy islet,” lat. 10° 6’ 30” S., in the centre of the chan- 
nel having a few small bushes on it Pass in either north or south-of 
this islet, avoiding a sunken patch which lies due east, nearly two mules 
from it, and is the only sunken danger we discovered in the strait, and 
steer an E.N.E. course for a low island covered with cocoa-nut trees on 
its northern end. Pass to the northward of this island in a clear channel 
nearly four miles wide, between it and a low small island called Dove: 
island, and then shape a N.E.b.N. course, which is now the direet 
channel, leading between the northern islands of the strait and the 
great reef which here surrounds the southern coast of New Guinea. . 
_ In the absence of a chart it is difficult now to describe the track, as 
numerous low woody isles will appear. {t may suffice to say that steering 
a N.E.b.N. course from Dove island for thirty-five miles all sail may be 
. carried, and the channels between the islands sailed through with. per- 
fect confidence, recollecting in all cases that the N. W. sides of the is- 
lands are bold to approach within half a mile, the reefs which surround 
_ these coral islets always extending from their E.S.E. and S.E. extremes. 
,. Having run thirty-three miles in this course over an average depth of 
nine to ten fathoms sand, varying the course a little either way accord- 
ing to the tide, Stephens island, lat. 9° 31’ S., will be approached, and 
the mouth of the strait will open, the depth of water being now seven- 
_teen fathoms. Stephens island may be known by its being rather 
higher than the rest of these low woody islets, and being separated from 
another small islet, called Cambles island, by a shannel of two miles in 
width, which is not to be attempted. If the weather be at all clear, 
Darnley island, which is 580 feet high, will now be seen. It bears 
' E.S.E. from Stephens islands, distant thirteen miles, and should water 
be wanted, or it be an object to obtain anchorage, good shelter during 
the S.E. trade will be procured in Treacherous bay on the N.W. side 
of the island, the depth of water being eleven fathoms, coarse sand, half 
a mile from the shore. 


To enter Torres Straits from the eastward by Blighs Entrance, 
north of Darnley Island. 


.. A ship intending to sail through by this passage should (after having 
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passed Cape: Redney and the SE. of New Guinea, ) place herself in 
the parallel of. 9° 15 S. lat., on Prieb lat @ west course will take her 
well to the northward of the Eastern Fields and Portlooks Reefs, and 
into the best channel for entering the strait. 

The Eastern Fields, discovered and laid down by Captain Flinders, 
are a detached mass of reefs, the northern of ying in 10° 2’ 
S. lat., and 145° 45’ E. long. ; and Portlocks Reefs are a similar group, 
the northern. extreme of them lying in 9° 26’ §. lat., and 144° 58’ 
E. long., leaving a clear passage of thirty-four miles between Portlock 
Reef and the Great. Barrier Reef, which may be said to terminate in 
the same parallel—viz. 9° 26’ S. 

In the neighbourhood of Portlock Reefs, soundings of fifty-eight to 
sixty fathoms will be obtained on a coarse corally bottom, and the 
soundings gradually decrease to forty-five and forty fathoms as Anchor 
Cay is approached. 

Anchor Cay is a small sand bank on the north-west extreme of a de- 
tached reef, it is in 9° 22’ S. lat., and bears N.E.b.E., twenty-four 
miles from Darnley island, which is distinctly visible from it in clear 
weather. Conjointly with another sand cay of the same desenption, 
(bearing from Anchor Cay E.S.E. three fails.) it forms the southern 
boundary of Blighs Entrance. Each of these sand banks are surrounded 
by a reef running a good mile to the S.E. from them; they are sate to 
sail between, and are separated from the north extreme of the Barrier 
by a clear passage seven miles in width. 

Bramble Cay, which forms the best guide for Blighs entrance, bears 
N.W. 4 N., nineteen miles from Acehae Cay. It is a sand bank 
twelve or fifteen feet above low water mark, visible seven or eight miles 
from the mast head, having a reef extending a mile from its E.S.E. ex- 
treme; this sand bank is covered with coarse scurvy grass, and is the 
resort of numberless sea birds. A detached patch of black rocks, 
twelve or fifteen feet above water bears S.W.b.W., three miles from the 
sand bank, leaving a clear passage between them and Bramble Cay. 
These rocks are bold to approach within a mile. 

From a position six or seven miles to the southward of this sand bank 
(if the weather be at all clear) Darnley island should be seen bearing 
S.b.W., distant twenty-eight miles from Bramble Cay; it is 580 feet 
high, and makes as a rounded knob from the above position. The hill 
of Darnley island is in 9° 35’ 20” S. lat., and 145° 50’ E. long. A 
long reet, having a sand bank at its extremity, runs out N.Is. nine 
miles from the island. To the northward of and detached from this reef 
are three separate coral patches, the two southern of which have sand 
banks on them showing at half tide, and with clear passages between 
them. These detached patches should be carefully looked out for as 
they hero narrow in the channel; they always break, but at high water 
the northern patch is covered; it lies seven miles north of the sand 
bank on the extreme end of the reef that runs out from Darnley island, 
or distant nearly sixteen miles, bearing N.N.E. from the island itself, 
leaving a clear channel of fourteen miles between it and Bramble Cay, 
from which it bears S.b. W. 

The southern part of the entrance between Bramble Cay and _ this 
northern patch should be carefully avoided at night, there being ample 
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room for a ship to heave to or anchor in twenty-two fathoms, coral ‘ 
sand, in any part of the channel north of Bramble Cay, between it and’: 
the coast of New Guinea, which is dietant from Bramble Cay thirty * 
miles at its nearest point. 

Care should be taken not to come under six fathoms when’ standing 
in towards the New Guinea coast, which will lead ed at a distance of 
seven or eight miles from the land. 

This coast is low and just visible from a ship’s deck } in sista when in 
five fathoms. The flood tide sets in near Bramble Cay from the N.E. 
and E.N.E., running at the eprings at the rate of nearly two knots per 
hour. The ebb in the opposite direction running with greater strength, 
but as the coast of New Guinea is approached the flood tide assumes a 
more northerly direction, setting along the land to the N.W. and 
N.W.b. W. 

It may be considered that a westerly set of at least one mile per hour 
may be allowed for when steering in for the mouth of Torres straits, 
and after a gale it may exceed that rate. 

The ebb tide did not appear to exert any influence when fiftcen or 
twenty miles from the mouth of the strait, the ship being solely affected 
by the prevailing westerly current. Having passed Bramble Cay, the 
flood tide will be found to set to the W. and W.S.W., being diverted to 
a more southerly direction by the great reef off the southern coast of 
New Guinea. 

About the centre of the strait, in the net¢hbourhood of Dove island 
and the Sisters, the flowing tide sets to the N.W. and cbb to the S.E.; 
the average rise and fall all over the strait not exceeding ten fect at the 
highest springs. 

It is high water at Darnley island at the full and change of the moon 
at 9h. 30m., the tide rising nearly ten feet. On the south coast of New 
Guinea it is high water at 10h. 30m., the rise being fourteen feet. At 
the Sisters, in the centre of the strait, at 11h. At Cape York at 12h.; 
and at Wallis island, the west extreme of Endeavour straits, at one 
o'clock, the tide running full two hours longer in the stream than by 
the shore. 

All the bearings in the above sailing directions are magnetic. The 
variation being 4° O° Easterly in 18-45. 





In dealing with the natives of Torres straits, caution should be used, 
—for although we found them in all cases perfectly friendly, yet I would 
not recommend placing too unplicit reliance on them. No person 
should ever land without fire arms, and the ship, should be prepared 
against any sudden attack. 

“From December or January until May water may always be procured 
at Darnley island in any quantity, and it is a very convenient place for 
the purpose, as the ships may anchor so as completely to cover the water- 
ing party. 

‘Tam inclined to think that the people of Murrays island are a better 
set of savages than those of Darnley island. At some of the smaller 
islands in the centre of the strait the inhabitants are I believe canni- 
bals, which is certainly not the case at Darnley or Murrays_ islands, 
where the natives have abundance of food. As a general rule, however, 
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at any of these islands, whenever employéd: on: shove woodirigror water 
ing, a. boat should -be laid off at.an anchor te support any attack; os 
savages should never be trusted. = >. 
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Saint Exmo’s Fre. 


Amona the many natural phenomena which have excited the super- 
stitious awe of mankind in past ages, but which happily have met with. 
their explanation among the generalizations of modern science, are those 
remarkable luminous appearances which in certain states of the. air 
invest pointed bodies, such as the masts of ships, and are known to the 
English sailors as Comazants,—to the French and Spaniards under the 
more poetical name of St. Elmo’s (or St. Helmo’s) Fires,—and to the 
Italians as the Fires of St. Peter and St. Nicholas; the Portuguese call 
them Corpo Santo, and in some parts of the Mediterranean they are 
named after St. Clair. , 

One of the most ancient notices of this phenomenon is recorded in 
the Commentaries of Cesar, in his book “‘De Bello Africano,” where it 
is spoken of as a very extraordinary appearance.—‘“ In the month of 
February, about the second watch of the night, there suddenly arose a 
thick cloud, followed by a shower of hail, and the same night the points 
of the spears belonging to the fifth legion seemed to take fre.” Seneca 
also, in his ‘“‘Questiones Naturales,” states that a star settled on the 
lance of Gylippus as he was sailing to Syracuse. Pliny, in his second 
book of Naural History, calls these appearances sfars, and says that 
they settled not only upon the masts a other parts of the ships, but: 
also: upon the men'shesds= Stars make their ap ce both at land 
and sea. I have seen a light in that form, on the spears of soldiers 
keeping watch by night upon the ramparts... They are seen also on. the 
sail-yards, and other parts of ships, making an audible sound, and fre- 
quently changing their places. Two of these lights forbode good 
weather and a prosperous voyage, and extinguish one that appears 
single and with a threatening aspect,—this the sailors call Helen, but . 
the two they call Castor and Pollux, and invoke them as . These 
lights do sometimes, about evening, rest, on men’s heads and are a great, . 
and good omen. But these are among the awful mysteries of nature.” . 
Livy also (c. 32.) relates that the spears of some soldiers in Sicily, and.a 
wal ing stick which a horseman in Sardinia held in his hand, seemed to 
‘be on fire. He states also; that the shores were luminous with frequent — 
fires. Plutrach also records the fact, and Procossius affirms that, in the 
war against the Vandals, the Gods favoured Belisarius with the same 
good omen. 

There is no doubt that during many centuries these appearances con- 
tinued to be regarded with mingled feelings of admiration and fear. In 
the record of the second voyage of Columbus (Historia del Almirante, 
written by his son) is a passage which will illustrates the superstition of 
the fifteenth century. During the night of Saturday (October 1493), 
the thunder and rain being very violent, St. Elmo appesred on the top- 
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gallant mast with seven lighted tapers; that is to say, we éaw those fires 
which the sailors believe to proceed from the body of the saint. Imme- 
diately all on board began to sing litanies and thanksgivings, for the 
sailors hold it for certain, that as soon as St. Elmo appears, the danger 
of the tempest is over.” Herrera also notices that Magellan’s sailors had 
the same superstitions. 

Thus it appears that the auspicious view which the ancients took of 
this phenomenon continues, also during the middle ages, modified, how- 
ever, by the religious faith of the observed. As we approach our own 
times superstition gradually relinquishes its hold of this appearance; and 
mere matter-of-fact observers, forgetful of the bodies of saints iJuminated 
by wax tapers, speak of it as it is, and even make it ridiculous by at- 
tributing to it a material character which it certainly does not possess. 
Forbid, sailing among the Balearic islands in 1696, relates that during 
the night a sudden darkness came on, accompanied by fearful lightning 
and thunder. All the sails were furled, and preparations were made for 
the storm: “ We saw more than thirty St. Elmo’s fires. There was one 
playing upon the vane of the main mast more than a foot and a half high. 

sent a man up to bring it down. When he was aloft he cried out that 
it made a noise like wetted gunpowder in burning. I told him to take 
off the vane and come down; but scarcely had he removed it from its 
place than the fire quitted it and re-appeared at the end of the mast, 
without any possibility of removing it. It remained for a long time and 
gradually went out.” : a 3 

» We come now to divest the phenomenon of all its romance in the. 
plain statements of two intelligent observers. The first is Lieut. Milne, 
of the Royal Navy, who, in a@ communication to Professor Jamicsan. 
states that he was off the Coast of Brazil in September 1827; the day 
had been tae @ and heavily charged clouds had been collecting in the 
south-west. evening approached it became very dark; the lightning. 
was very vivid, and was followed by heavy peals of distant thunder. 
About ten o’clock a light was observed on the extremity of the vane 
staff at the masthead, and shortly afterwards another on the weather side 

of the fore-top-sail-yard. 

One of the midshipmen, curious to examine this appearance a little 
more closely went aloft. He found that it appeared to proceed from an 
iron bolt in the yard-arm; its size was rather larger than that of a wal- 
nut, and it had a faint yellow cast in the centre, approaching to blue on 
the external edge. On applying his hand to it it made a noise like the 
burning of a port-fire, emitting at the same time a dense smoke without 
any sensible smell. 

‘On taking away his hand it resumed its former appearance, but he 
applied the sleeve of his wet jacket, it ran up it, and immediately became 
extinguished, and did not appear again. The light on the vane-staff 
retained its position for upwards of an hour, but on account of the heavy 
rain, and probably also from having been struck by the vane attached to 
the staff, it went out, but resumed its position after the rain had ceased, 
although with a less degree of brightness. 

In the above account the only circumstance which we do not under- 
stand is the dense smoke said to have been emitted by the light. This 
may perhaps be attributed to the imagination of the observer, who 
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. witnessed the phenomenon for the first tiné. - Other aoedtints are piven 
by Licutenant Milne, but these we need not repeat; he saye, that the 
fire usually appeared on metal, such as iron bolts and copper spindles ; 
but on one occasion he noticed it on a spindle of hard wood, from: which 
the copper had been removed. He states that bad weather always 
_ followed the phenomenon. 

In a letter from Mr. William Traill, of Kirkwall, to Professor Traill, 
dated 16th of May, 1837, and pablished § in the scientific journals of the 
time as an interesting notice of St. Elmo’s Fire in Orkney. Durmg a 
tremendous gale in “February, 1837, a large boat was sunk, bat the 
crew succeeded in getting her to the shore. This was accomplished by 
night; they had to wait until three o'clock on the following mornmeg 
until the tide should ebb from her. During this time she was attached 
to the shore by an iron chain about thirty fathoms long, which did not 
touch the water, when suddenly Mr. Tr aill beheld “a sheet of blood-red 
flame oxtendine along the shore, for about thirty fathoms broad aud 
one hundred fathoms “long, commencing at the chain and stretching 
along in the direction of the shore, which was E.S .E., the wind being 
N.N.W. at the time. The flame remained about ton seconds, and 
occurred four times in about two minutes.” The boatmen, about thirty 
in number, who were sheltering themselves from the weather, were 
apparently alarmed, and about to make enquiries, when attention was 
suddenly attracted by a most splendid appearance of the boat. “The 
whole mast was illuminated, and from the tron spike at the summ#t a 
flame of one foot long was pointed to the N.N.W., from which a 
thunder-cloud was rapidly coming. The cloud approached, which was 
accompanied by thunder and hail; the flame increased and followed the 
course of the cloud till it was immediately above, when it arrived at the 
length of nearly three fect, after which it rapidly diminished, still point- 
ing to the cloud as it was borne rapidly on to S.S.E. The whole 
lasted about four minutes and had a most splendid appearance.” 

The popular opinion is that St. Elmo’s Fire now appears only on the 
points of ships’ masts; but M. Arago confutes this opinion by adducing 
a variety of cases, which seem to prove that the only reason why the 
phenomenon is not commonly scen on the tops of church spires, and on 
_ the summits of high buildings in gencral, is simply because people never 
. look out for it. But a few recorded instances are sullicient to prove 
that good observers only are wanting to make the phenomenon much 
more common. 

_.. M. Binon, who was curé of Rouzet during twenty-seven yeare, in- 
formed Mr. Watson, the electrician, that during great storms, accom- 
pauicd with black clouds and frequent lightnings, the three pointed 
extremities of the cross of the steeple of that place appeared surrounded 
with a body of flame, and that when this phenomenon has been scen 
the storm was no longer to bo dreaded, and calm weather returned soon 
after. In August, 1768, Lichtenberg noticed the St. Elmo’s Fire on 
the steeple of St. Jacques at Gottingen. In Jan 1778, during a 
violent storm, accompanied by rain and hail, M M. Monger, noticed 
ea tufts on many of the most elevated sumunits of the city of 
ucn 
The observations of Cwsar, respecting the luminous points’ of his 
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soldiers’ spears, has been re in modern times, and still more re- 
markable cases have occurred. In January, 1822, during a heavy fall of 
snow, M. de Thielaw, while on the road to Frey Viry, noticed that the 
extremities of the branches of all the trees by the road side were lumin- 
ous, the light appearing of a faint bluish tinge. In January, 1824, 
after a storm, M. Masadorf noticed in a field near Cothen, a cart-load 
of straw situated immediately under a large black cloud; the extremities 
of the straw appeared to be on fire, and the carter’s whip was al:o 
luminous. This phenomenon lasted about ten minutes, and disappeared 
as the black cloud was blown away by the wind. Rozet, in his work 
on Algiers, relates, that on the 8th of May, 1831, after sunset, some 
artillery officers were walking during a storm on the terrace of the fort 
Babazoun at Algiers; their heads being uncovered, they saw, to their 
pe astonishment, that each one’s hair stood on end, and that each 

air was terminated by a minute luminous tuft; on raising the hands, 
these tufts formed also at the extremities of their fingers. _ 

All these and various other phases, under which the St. Elmo’s Fire 
appears, admit of explanation on the principle which regulates a thunder 
storm. The electrical balance between the clouds, a portion of the 
earth’s surface directly opposed to these clouds, and the intermediate air 
being disturbed, the particles of air, by a process called induction, in- 
crease this disturbance, throwing the clouds and the earth into two 
highly excited opposite states, which tend more and more to combine, 
according to the length of the process, until at last a union is effected 
by what Dr. Faraday calls a disruptive discharge, which is usually ac- 
companied by lightning and thunder. 

If it were possible to connect the clouds and the earth by a good 
metallic conductor, the electrical balance would be restored, and no such 
violent discharge would ensue. But it sometimes happen that when the 
air is in a highly excited state, a point projecting into it will effect a 
partial discharge. This is accompanied by a luminous burst of light 
and a sort of roaring noise. The experiment can be shown at the 
electrical machine, and is known as the brush discharge. It usually 
takes place between a good and a bad conductor; it commences at the 
root of the brush, and is complete at the point of the rod before the 
more distant particles of air acquire the same electrical intensity. 

Hence, in the foregoing examples, it will be seen that the points of 
ships’ masts, the extremities of church steeples, and even less elevated 
objects, are all subject to a visitation from St. Elmo’s Fire; or in other 
words, when placed in highly excited air an electrical discharge may 
take place upon them, of so slow a character as to be entirely free from 
danger. It is the immense velocity with which lightning travels, which 
enuses it to commit such fearful haves when it strikes badly conducted 
substances. ; 
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Sm.—The copy of the Favorite’s Log, and your remarks will, it is to be 
hoped, draw the attention of seamen, who traverse the great océan, to 
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the subject, and induce them to collect all the information they can from 
the residents of the different islands at which they may touch. The 
character of Pacific, which the Spaniards gave to this ocean, is not borne 
out by the observations of voyagers, and the European sojourners among 
the islands; on the contrary storms are prevalent. Capt. Wilks, U.s.N., 
whilst on the exploring expedition, speaking of the Samoan group, (from 
13° 30’ to 14° 30'S., and 168° to 173° W.) says, “The climate of 
these islands may be termed variable, and there is much bad weather, 
particularly during the winter months, when long and heavy rains, at- 
tended at times with high winds and northerly gales, are frequent. 
Destructive hurricanes also occur, and of these, one is still recollected, 
which blew down the bread-fruit trees, and destroyed many of the 
. houses. 

“ The air is more moist than that of the Society islands * * * * 
Thunder and lightning are often experienced; but, during the summer 
months light winds and calms are the prevailing characters of the cli- 
mate.” It would appear, however, that hurricanes happen in the sum- 
mer also; the storm experienced by the Favorite occurring in that season; 
as also one recorded by the late Rev. I. Williams. 

In the new theory of winds by Mr. Hopkins,* that gentleman gives 
the following exposition of the formation of a circular storm:— 

© Motion in air is so rapidly communicated to adjoining air, and our 
means of obtaining the particular motions of the various parts of a large 
mass of air are so imperfect, as to make it difficult to detect and follow 
irregular movements that take place in the atmosphere, whatever they 
may be. But from what is known of the state of our atmosphere we 
may suppose that, on condensation producing an ascending current, if 
the supply of steam was equal on all sides, a nearly vertical ascent would 
be the result, and equal quantities of air would flow horizontally from 
all sides to supply the vacuum thus produced. But if one side furnished 
more steam than another, there would be a greater vacuum on that side 
than on the other; and, consequently, a more rapid rush of air from 
adjoining parts of that side into the vortex, which might possibly give it 
& spinning motion, in addition to its ascending motion. This bemg ad- 
mitted, it would follow that if an ascending current, with a progressive 
motion, should traverse a part of the atmosphere where the dew-point is 
higher on one side than on the other, the ascending current might first 
take a spiral form, and ultimately become a whirlwind.” 

_ Referring to the West Indies the author continues:—“ The trade 
wind, by the time that it reaches the islands, is pretty fully charged 
with steam; but it is to be presumed more fully on the southern 
than on its northern side. On the southern side, in the latitude of 
say 10°, the dew-point shall be, say 73°, and on the northern side it 
shall be 70° or 65°, orsome other lower point. Now, suppose an ascend- 
ing current to be formed in the middle of the trade wind, about Anti- 
gua, and then more steam would come from the east on the southern 
than on the northern side, and this superior quantity, in its ascent would, 
on condensation taking place, give out more heat on the southern than was 


* “On the atmospheric changes which produce rain, wind, storms, &c.""— 
By Thomas Hopkins. 4s.—Sim) kin & Co. London. | 
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at the same time given out on the northern side, and cause a more rapid 
ascending current on the former than on the latter side. Suppose fur- 
ther, the ascending current to spread and extend to the latitude of 10° 
south, and an equal distance north, and then the trade wind would sup+ 
by this area, or ring, with a quantity of steam expressed by a dew point 
of, suppose, 73°, or a sixtieth of the then existing whole atmosphere, 
while on the northern side the same wind might supply a quantity of 
steam expressed by the dew-point of suppose, not more than 52°, or a 
one hundred-and-twentieth part of the atmosphere, or the difference in 
the dew-point might be less than this. But as the rushing in of the air 
below to supply the ascending current, in any part of the nng, would be 
proportioned to the amount of condensation in that part, the rush of air 
from the east on the southern side, would be greater than that on the 
northern side, and this being continued, might cause the ring to revolve 
horizontally, at the same time that the air wes ascending. Thus the 
wind, which, under these circumstances, would be found uear the surface 
of the globe in the neighbourhood of the vortex, would be determined by 
the joint forces of the ascending and revolving currents; the ascending 
tending to produce converging winds and the revolving whirlwinds, 
while the whole had a progressive motion produced by the general flow 
of the trade wind. If the storms of the West Indies are created in this 
way, they will be likely to take their mse in the part where the trade 
wind first encounters disturbing causes sufficient to produce an adequate 
ascending current. At the commencement of the storm converging 
winds would, probably, blow towards the area of ascent; but, as the area 
inereased in size, the superior supply of steam in the southern part would 
cause that part to move forward with greater velocity than the northern 
part. And the greater quantity of steam and, consequently, stronger 
wind that would come from the south and east might only cause the 
outer part of the ascending current to spin round, but might also press 
the whole mass of the storm northward. And thus the storm taking 
more or less of the character of the whirlwind in this part would, in 
its progress, be bent from the westerly direction towards the north, and 
would cross the northern part of the West India islands, and the adjoin- 
ing portion of the continent of America, and be turned round into the 
Atlantic Ocean. ° 

‘© That the storms of the West Indies at times take about this course 
is very probable, they are said to blow from east in the southern part, 
and from west in the northern part.* When the storm was thus pressed 
northward, and had reached a certain latitude, the southern part of it 
alone would be acted upon by the trade wind, which would evidently 
dispose it to become more decidedly a whirlwind.”—Page 66. 

Such is Mr. Hopkin’s theory. I shall merely remark that whatever 
may take place during the incipient state of a hurricane, it is certain that 
when fully in operation, the wind does not rush in horizontally, but 


e There appears to be an inadvertant mistake here; as the storms of the 
West Indies blow exactly the reverse of what Is stated above, that is: in the 
south limb, from west to east; in the zor/h limb from east to west. Tie 
contrary occurs in the southern hemisphere, accerding to Culonel Reid; and 
the few examples investigated confirm his observation. 
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presses downwards from a higher stratum of air than that wherein its 
base is circulating. And, if the central calm be considered as the <‘as- 
cendang stream,” it sometimes happens that it is entirely absent; the 
tube of ascent, probably in such cases, being extremely limited, and pos- 
sessing a spiral motion. 

It also happens that the force of the wind is generally (as stated by 
Mr. Redfield; the cause of which we have endeavoured to explain in 
other papers) Jess in the southern than in the northern part of the circle, 
within the tropics; so that the reverse, in reality, takes place, of the 
above theory. 

I am of opinion that, so far from the trade wind rushing in to con- 
tinue the gyration, at least at the surface, it has, after the perfect forma- 
tion of the circle, nothing to do in the operation: in fact, I consider 
the meteor when complete, to be independent of the external wind, as 
regards its motion. Whatever, therefore, may give the initial impulse, 
and perfect the gyrating action, when it is once complete, experience 
induces us to believe that it is fed and continued from above; as far 
as the evidence of our senses can confirm a point, this may be taken 
ag certain. a 





I may now venture a few remarks on the storm experienced hb 
aa S. Favorite, in the Great Ocean (or Polynesia, South Sea, Paci- 
ce, &e. | | 

The ees difficulty which presents itself, is the name of the island — 
mentioned in the ship’s log as Mangeea. Writers do not always follow | 
each other in the orthography of the vernacular names of the islands, 
either singly or collectively into groups. This “ Mangeea,” of the 
Favourite, we can no where find, but conclude it to be identical with 
Mangaia, one of the Harvey group, lying about midway between the 
Society and the Hapai groups. _ 

We are left to conjecture whether the ship was in north or south 
latitude, or east or west longitude; but as she was on the Australian 
station, it is presumable she was south of the equator, and had carried 
on her east longitude, which would place her about the Harvey group. 

In this part of the Great Ocean, at the season (December) when the | 
Favourite was there, the wind appears to be variable; the steady 8.E. 
trade falling, it is said, short. About this time, too, the westerly mon- 
soon begins. By the ship’s log, the winds preceeding the storm were 
from N., N.N.W., N.E., and E.N.E. These circumstances agree with 
the opinion, which is of long standing in geographical works,* that 
hurricanes are caused by the opposition of two contrary winds. In the 
great storm at Jamacia, in 1780, the westerly winds prevailed to the 
southward along the Spanish main; it is cqually probable that electnat 
is an agent also. The remarks in the log are very brief, and there is 
no reference to the veering of the wind. 

At the opening of the 17th December, the force of the wind gradually 
increased—5 to 6. During the afternoon, the E.N.E. wind increased 
rapidly; at +h. it was as high as 11. The ship was hove to on the port 


¢ I tlthk Pinkerton gives the opinion. 
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tack, with her head to the southward. At 8h. the wind was S.b.W.; 
ship’s head from W.N.W. to N.W. The question is, did the wind veer 
round from E.N.E. to 8.b.W., or did it shift suddenly? The account 
does not enable us to answer; but at 7h. the force of the E.N.E. wind 
is given at 12, or hurricane strength. This is remarkable; at least I 
consider it so, ag according to my view, if this storm was a circular one, 
the E.N.E. wird was the precursor gale, and did pertain to the circle. 

I do not know if the ship was provided with an anemometer, or 
instrument for measuring the force of wind, but presume she was not; 
if so, the force of the gale must have been assumed, and, therefore, it 
may be possible that the strength of this wind was over-rated. 

i consider 8.b.W. to have been the first wind of the circle, (sup- 
posing the storm to have been rotary.) And another remarkable feature 
is, that (like the Thunder’s storm on the Bahama Bank,) the full force 
of the hurricane was felt at the margin at 8h. p.m. At midnight the 
wind was W.S.W., reduced in force to 10. But whether in the four 
hours it veered regularly round the five points, or shifted suddenly, the 
log does not explain. At Ih. a.m. of the 18th, the wind was W.,, still 
10 in force. At 2h. the strength was reduced to 8, and the storm at 
an end; as at 3h. the wind was W.N.W., reduced to 4, and sail was 
made. 

There is nothing said of rain, lightning, or thunder; not a word 
about the barometer, &c. The wind set in from the westward after- 
wards, variable. If my view be correct, the meteor would appear to 
have been progressing to the south-westward; and as the ship was in 
the right-hand semicircle, she was hove to on the wrong tack. If she 
had started away to the W.N.W. at noon of the 17th, it is probable she 
would have run away from the storm; these examples are, therefore, 
of use. 


P.S. It is no doubt laudable to endeavour to search out the cause, or 
causes, of hurricanes; but that object is of secondary consideration. 
And I think that those investigators who have pveathen attention to 
the subject have not yet learned all that can be learned, alone from the 
examples which have eet given. 

With reference to the various points of seamanship for the avoiding 
of, and the proper evolutions to be observed im, a hurricane—it is ob- 
vicus that these can never be given with such confidence by any person 
not brought up to a sea life, as by a seaman himself. 

This consideration, however, will not prevent the seaman from feeling 
and au the deep obligation, as you observe, to those scientific 
gentlemen of the land, who have with so much industry devoted their 
time and talents in the collection and arrangement of facts toward the 
elucidation of the mode of action of these tempests. 

The most urgent point now seems, to me, to be to ascertain the lateral 
limits, and points of curve in the transit line or course, of the meteors, 
in the different seas wherein they are prevalent, and to lay these down 
in @ hurricane chart. 
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HourRIcANEs. 


Srr.—The following extracts from the recently published account of the 
American Exploring Expedition, during the years from 1838 to 18-42, 
I have considered sufficiently interesting to warrant their transmission 
to you, for the benefit of your nautical readers, who may not be in pos- 
session of the original work. 

I am, &e., S. J. 





Hurricane near the Antarctic Circle. 


There were four vessels comprising the expedition:—the Vincennes, ' 
Peacock, Porpoise, and Flying Fish. A severe storm was experienced 
by those vessels on the 29th of January, 1840. Their respective posi- 
tions were: 

Vincennes 63° 30’ S. 140° O’ E. wind S.E. 

Peacock 61 20 ,, 154 9 ,, » N.W. 

Porpoise 64 46 ,, 137 16 ,, sari Sa 
Flying Fish 65 15 _,, 150 16 ,, », North-Easterly. 

Captain Wilkes, (Chief of the expedition, ) of the Vincennes, observes 
that the Peacock (Captain Hudson) ‘Experienced strong gales from 
the N.W., which continued to increase until midnight, after which the 
weather moderated. The ship during this gale was in lat. 61° 20’ S., 
and long. 154° 9’ E, This gale is remarkable in consequence of its 
blowing in a contrary direction to that which the Vincennes experienced 
on the same day. While the former had it from the N.W., the latter 
had it from the S.E. Their distance apart was 450 miles in a N.E. 
direction.” It appears that on the Ist of February the Peacock still 
had the wind from the N.W. 

Vincennes, 28th January, 18140. ‘At 2h. p.m., the barometer began 
to fall, and the weather to change for the worse. At Sh., a gale was 
evidently coming on. At 8h. it began to blow very hard, with a violent 
snow storm. At 9h., barometer still falling, and the gale mcereasing. 
Midnight; the gale at this moment was awful 29th.—At a little after 
one o’clock it was terrific, and the sea was now so heavy that I was 
obliged to reduce sail still further. [She had close-reeted -sails, 
which circumstance shows that the wind had not reached to the force of 
12.) Until 7h. a.m. all hands were on deck, when there was some 
appearance of the weather moderating, and they were piped down.” 

The wind was from the S.E., from which quarter it blew the whole 
of its strength, and when it beyan to moderate it veered to the south- 
ward. ‘By noon we felt satisfied that the gale was over. Towards 
four o’clock it cleared off; the wind now hauled to the S.W.” 

The different effect produced by the passage of the meteor on the 
motion of the atmosphere, with reference to the recession wind, as here 
given, is curious. To the north the air retained the impression of the 
current within the circle, and continued to blow from the N.W. for 
some days; whereas, to the south the air appears to have rushed in 
from the S. W. 

Within the tropic in the North Atlantic, the trade-wind generally 
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succeeds the passage of the meteors; sometimes there is a recession pale 
from the S.E. To the northward of this circle, in the variables, the 
last shift of wind pertaining to the hurricane usually remains after the 
storm has passed off 

It appears that on the 30th and 31st of January following, the Vin- 
cennes experienced another gale, which lasted thirty hours; wind from 
the eastward and ‘south-eastward. ‘The lowest reading of the ba- 
rometer during this gale 28°59 inches. The lat. 66° 45’ S., and long. 
140° 2’ 30” E.” 

The Porpoise during the first storm was rather more than a degree 
and a half to the southward of the Vincennes, and in 137° 16’ E.: she 
had the wind from the eastward. Lieut. Ringgold, her commander, 
says: ‘I have seldom experienced a heavier blow, and towards the con- 
clusion the squalls were severe and frequent. * * * The barometer 
at 3h. 4.M. stood at 28-200 inches, the lowest point it reached during 
the gale. The temperature of the air was 26°.” “ The-28th set in 
with a light breeze from the E.N.E. At Sh. a.m. wind increasing 
rapidly, snow falling fast, and the weather becoming thick. Until the 
meridian very strong winds from the eastward; the brig under close- 
reefed top-sails. At 3h. p.M. hove to. At twelve to-day our position 
was 65° 16'S. At 8h. p.m. blowing very heavy. 

“The severe gale continued during the 29th, with a heavy sea, and 
snow falling thickly. At 8h. a.m. [nautical time?] the ale abated, 
and the clouds broke away; through the day the sun was occasionally 
out; the weather appeared unsettled; the sun set red and fiery; the lat. 
was observed 64° 46’ 8., long. 137° 16’ E.” 

On the 30th this vessel also experienced the second gale. At 4h. p.m. 
on.this day she fell in with two strange ships:—“ Knowing that an 
English squadron, under Captain Ross, was expected in these seas, 
Lieutenant-Commandant Ringgold took them for his ships, and was, as 
he says, ‘preparing to cheer the discoverer of the North Magnetic Pole.’” 
It appears, however, that the gallant officer was disappointed, as the 
ships proved to be French, under Captain D’Urville, who coldly passed 
by, contenting himself with merely hoisting his national colours; at 
which uncourteous conduct our American friends were very justly 
indignant. 

The Flying Fish, (a schooner tender,) on the 29th, experienced the 
effects of the first gale. Thick and snowy, with the wind north-east- 
erly. At 7h. p.m. blowing a stiff gale. At 9h. 30m., heavy gale; 
lying to. On the 30th, in the morning, the gale abated. Her exact 
position on the 29th is not given. 31st, wind N., with a heavy sea. 

From the foregoing data, I infer that the storm of the 29th and 30th 
of January was a rotary one, and that the meteor was progressing to 
the south-eastward. 

As the Vincennes and the Peacock were, respectively, at the S.W. 
and the N.E. margin of the circle, the diameter would appear to have 
been about 400 mules, and the circumference 1257 miles. 

.It was a providential circumstance that the vessels were not caught 
in the front of the storm, for if they had been, the probability is that 
not one would have escaped, considering the vicinity of the ice. The 
Porpaise and the Flying Fish appear not to have been involved within 
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the circle of the hurricane, but they both experienced extremely heavy 
weather. On the 2Ist of February, the Porpoise encountered another 

e, with the wind from the S.E., in lat. 64° 9’ S., and long. 122° E., 

uring which the barometer fell as low as 27°50 inches. 

It would appear from the instance given, that in high southern lati- 
tudes the circular storm makes its transit during the summer season. 
In the higher latitudes of the North Atlantic their presence, hitherto, has 
been noticed only in the autumn and winter; but this, possibly, may 
arise from a want of due and close observation. Their occurrence, too, 
in the southern tropical region, seems to be as regular as in the northern, 
as we hear of their presence as early as November and as late as March.* 





Hurricane at New Zealand. 


The following account of a rotary storm at New Zealand is given by 
the Commander of the American Exploring Expedition. 

“ On the 29th of February 18-40, there was a violent gale at the Bay 
of Islands, said by the Missionaries to have been the severest they had 
experienced, with perhaps the exception of one which took place shortly 
after their arrival. Many vessels suffered great damage. The Thor 
of Stag harbour, which sailed a few days before, bound home, was obliged 
to put back, and in consequence of the damage received, was condemned 
as unseaworthy, as was also the Tuscan, an English whaler. The bark 
Nimrod arrived, having lost her topmast, and several coasters were mis- 
sing, supposed to have been lost. 

‘‘ Most of the vessels lying off Kororarika dragged their anchors, but 
they suffered less from not being much exposed ; the Harriet was driven 
ashore at Tipoona, afew miles to the eastward, near Point Pocock. 
This vessel parted her cables during the night, and next morning was 
found a complete wreck ; the crew hardly escaped with their lives. 

‘‘ Besides these disasters on the water, those on the land were also 
great: fences were carried away, houses deluged, grounds overflowed, 
wharves injured, and the extensive embankments of the missionary esta- 
blishment at Pahia nearly demolished. The tide rose six feet during 
the night of Saturday, beyond the usual mark, which caused most of the 
damage. The gale was experienced at the Thames, on board H.B.M. 
ship Herald, one hundred and fifty miles to the south; also by the 
Flying-fish, off Cook’s straits, and by the bark Achilles, to the north. 

‘“‘ From the observations, it appears that the change took place at the 
two northern and two southern positions, in opposite directions, proving 
that the “ee was a rotary one, and that its centre must have passed 
between the Bay of Islands, and the river Thames. The greatest force 
of the gale was between the hours of 1 and 3 a.m. on the Ist of March. 

“‘ At the Bay of Islands, a calm was observed by Mr. Dana and others, 
which lasted fifteen minutes, after which the wind rapidly hauled round 
to the westward, and blew with increased violence. On board the Herald 
the barometer fell to 28°75 inches, and from the fact of the gale having 
been experienced first to the northward and eastward, it is certain that 


© T only know of one instance of a hurricane occurring in the West Indies 
as late as December,—that of Vera Cruz; the earliest, in June. 
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it came from that quarter, and passed over New Zealand in a south-west 
direction : the width of the track was about five hundred miles.” 

It is probable that those cireular storms which are experienced among 
the Society and Harveys groups, continue their course towards New 
Zealand, in a south-westerly direction ; and that between the latter and 
the Antarctic Circle, they gradually curve to the south-eastward. | 

Between the chain of islands in the Pacific, and New Zealand, their 
routes, indeed, have not yet been established ; but at the latter we find 
their course to be to the south-west, and a few degrees northward of the 
Antarctic Cirele, we ascertain that their progressive line is to the south- 
' east. So far our knowledge has been increased ; and we trust the careful 
observations of the captains of the numerous ships employed in the South 
Sea Whale-fishery (as it is called) will enable future writers to complete 
the information ; as the main point to be attained now, seems to be, to 
' determine the progressive courses which these etorms pursue throughout 
the great ocean. In the mean time, we may remark that it is probable 
- those storms which originate nearer the equator, in this ocean, proceed 
- on amore westerly line, passing over New Guinea, and the northern 
part of Australia, and curve towards the Pole te the westward of that 
great insular land ; so that between the meridian of the Cape of Good 
Hope, and New Holland on the one side, and thence to Tahiti on the 
other side, seasonally, these furious tempests may be expected by ships 
‘ erosing their lines of route. . 





Hurricanes of the Great Ocean, Pacific, South Sea or Polynesia. 


Hapai Group. Captain Wilkes, W. S. N. says: “Hurricanes are 
frequent in this group, scarcely a season passing without some occurrence 
of the kind: the mouths of February and March are those in which they 
occur ; but they have also taken place in November and December. 

The Missionaries as yet have made no series of observations, nor kept 
any kind of meteorological diary ; but im answer to my enquiries I si 
’ tained the information, that the storms begin at the northward, thence 
veer to the eastward, and end in south-east.* The wind continues to 
increase until it becomes a hurricane ; houses are levelled, and trees torn 
‘ up by the roots ; vessels are driven on shore ; canoes are lost or driven 

heeds of miles away to other islands. In these storms the wind is 
frequently observed to change almost immediately from one point to its 
opposite ; and in the same group of islands, trees have fallen, during the 
same gale, some to the south and others to the north. They are local 
im their effects, and fall chiefly upon Hapai and Vavau ; if the fury of 
the storm be felt at Vavau, Posies generally escapes, and vice versa ; 
but Hapai is more or less the sufferer in both cases, situated as it is 
between the two places. 

“ A very severe hurricane was felt at Lefooka, Hapai, in 1834. These 
hurricanes are in duration from eighteen to thirty-six hours; after a 
destructive one, a famine generally ensues, in which numbers of the 
natives die ; it destroys all their crops. The natives give the name to 


e There appears to be some mistake here; the reader is referred to the 
remarks which follow. 
ENLARGED SERIES.—NO.12.—-VOL ‘FOR 1845, 4y 
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those which are most severe—‘Afa higa fajii—or, the hurricane that 
throws down the banana-trees.” oe 

I may be excused for making some remarks on this statement, as it 19 
ef vast consequence to the Navigator that the veering of the wind in 
these violent storms should be given clear of all doubt ; otherwise he may 
be led into imminent peril where islands and reefs abound. It will be 
seen by the seaman that, if the account of the successive changes of wind, 
as obtained from the Missionaries, were correct, we must infer that the 
meteors move to the north-eastward, which route is towards the equator, 
and not towards the Pole as is the case in the northern hemisphere. _ 

In the Favorite’s hurricane (see Nautical Magazine No. 8,) expen- 
enced off Mangeea, in “lat. 21° 58’ and long. 201° 52” the wind veered 
from S.b. W. to West ; establishing that, that storm, at least, was moving 
to the south-westward. The trade wind from E.N.E., which she had 
had some time before the storm broke upon her, freshened on its approach, 
but it is clear to me that that wind did not pertain to the circle : it was 
merely the precursor “ blow”, as our American friends would say. The 
hurricane mentioned by the late unfortunate Rev. John Williams, as 
having occurred on the 21st day of December, 1831, at Rarotonga, 
(Harveys group,) appears from the inference of Colonel Reid, c.B., to 
have commenced from the eastward, and passed off, as stated by the 
narrator, with the wind from the westward. I, therefore, cannot help 
expressing a doubt that by some means or other, a mistake has been 
made in naming the winds, in the account given by the Missionaries to 
Captain Wilkes ; and that they ought to be reversed—S.E., E. and N. 
W. It is probable the meteors vary in the line of their progression, as 
those do in the North Atlantic ; moving onwards between the west and 
south-west points, and ultimately curving towards the south-east in the 

higher latitudes. 

That the wind in the Polynesian hurricanes is found to shift suddenly 
from one point to another diametrically opposite is not a new feature. 

_ Such an action is well known to take place in the storms of the northern 
hemisphere, and occurs, probably, only when the centre, without calm, 
st over any given locality ; and which also would account for trees 
alling in opposite directions ; but this may ad tee otherwise, if the 
circle spreads over two islands east and west of each other, the trees of 
the eastern isle will fall with their heads to the south, and those of the 
western, with their heads to the north, supposing the focus of the storm 
to pass intermediately. I do not think that, that feature does, necessa- 
rily, point to the convergency of the wind towards a centre, round a 
circumference ; or, that it confirms Mr. Espy’s theory ; as the same 
effect occurs in a rotary storm as it would in a convergent one, if such 
exists on a large scale, and is progressive. 

The notice about the unequal and varying effect of these tempests 
upon the islands of Hapai, Tonga, and Vavau, shows aanage that a slight 
variation occurs in the line which the focus of the storm follows, in diffe- 

erent years ; sometimes approaching one island, and sometimes the other; 
for the severity of one of these storms mainly depends upon the nearness 
of a place, or a ship, to the focus, and, perhaps, to the eccentric gyration 
of the nucleus. But we have yet much to learn in explanation of the 
lulls which happen near the centre, the cause of the full force of 12 being 
felt occasionally at the margin, and some other points. 
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TmaL Harsour ComMIssion.— Visitatons. 
(Continued from p. 610.) 
Lancaster. 


The A erat visited in England was Lancaster, by Mr. Godson, M.P., 
and Capt. Washington, 8.N., two of the Commissioners. 

The meeting was held in the Borough Court, and was very numerously 
attended by the inhabitants. . 

The examinations continued from ten o’clock in the morning until five 
o'clock in the afternoon. The inquiry embraced two objects:—first, the 
improvement of the port; and, secondly, the best mode of expending the 
£10,000 paid by the Lancaster and Carlisle Railway Company for leave 
from the Admiralty to place the piers of their bridge near the town ip the 
bed of the river. 

Mr. Walker, the Secretary to the Quay Commissioners, who are the con- 
servators of the river; Mr. John Brockbank, a shipowner; Mr. E. Dawson, 
a land proprietor; Dr. James Johnson; Mr. Richard Gerard, a pilot; and 
Mr. Alexander Kennedy, master of the steam-vessel trading between Liver- 
pool and Lancaster, were examined on the first point. We have not room 
for the details. It may be sufficient to state, that it transpired that the 
conservators are 17, and have but one person amongst them who ever sailed 
a vessel; that they never attempted to improve the navigation of the river, 
except by having a survey made by Mr. Stevenson, whose highest estimate 
was £15,000, and lowest £7,000, upon which they never acted; that they 
receive about £1,200 a year, but are of course in debt, which has been 
reduced to £4,000; that the river Lune might be improved, as Mr. Stcven- 
son had recommended, so as to make it two feet deeper all the way from the 
sca to the quay below the railway bridge; that the freshes in the river are 
very great, but that they are impeded by weirs, &c.; that several lights and 
many buoys are wanted; and that a dredging machine is absolutely neces- 
sary. On the second pout there was a great diversity of opinion, Mr. T. 
Higgin insisting that the £10,000 should be laid out in dredging the river; 
Mr. E. Sharpe, in impounding the river, so as to make a basin in it for the 
ships, to be brought from the projected dock at Poulton by a ship canal, 
to lie in. Several projects were also brought to the notice of the commis- 
sioners:—1. A dock at Poulton, in Morecambe Bay, with a ship canal of 
three miles to Lancaster quays. 2. A dock at Thorn Bush, at the entrance 
of the Lune, with a railway to the Lancaster and Preston Railway. 3. A 
railway from Fleetwood to Lancaster. 4. A railway from Yorkshire called 
the North-Western Railway. 5. A railway from Newcastle to Lancaster: 
and 6, the York and Lancaster Railway. It seems that the railway specu- 
lators, having monopolized the carrying trade on land, are determined now 
to seize upon the ports, and destroy the coasting trade. Irrespective of all 
railway speculations, we think that the Lords of the Admiralty are likely to 
expend the £10,000 in buying a dredging machine, and employing it accord- 
ing to Mr. Stevenson’s plan, and in placing lights, beacons, and buoys in the 
Grange Channel of Morecambe Bay and in the parts adjacent, and after that 


is done, it is to be hoped that the conservators of the river will kcep the 
river in that improved state. 


Fleetwood. 


The two commissioners visited this port, which is a sub-port under 
Preston, on the 14th of October, and examined Mr. S. Burridge, the re- 
ceiver of the dues; Mr. Head, the harbour-master; Mr. 8. P. Bidder, the 
resident engineer; Mr. Robert Gerrard, a pilot; Mr. A. M'’Neiledge, the 
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master of a steam-vessel trading between Belfast and Fleetwood; and Mr. 
Kemp, the secretary to the company. 

It appeared that the port is under the management of the Preston and 
Fleetwood Railway Company; that a dividend is now paid out of the com- 
bined profits of the railway and the port; that the river Wyre is constantly 
dredged, and that there will be 10 feet of water from the lighthouse to the 
wharf; that the Wyre lighthouse, built on Mitchell’s screw piles, is not only 
of the greatest benefit to this port, but to Lancaster and to all mariners 
passing along the coast; that the wharfs are very commodious, having 13 
cranes upon them; and that a dock is about to be built. 

It seems that this port cannot be made fit at all times for the entrance of 
sailing vessels, the channel being only 200 feet wide at ordinary low spring 
tides, but there are two steam tugs kept to assist them. There were com- 
plaints of the Walney light, which takes more time (five minutes) in the 
revolution than any other light in the kingdom; also that another beacon 
and some more buoys are wanted. The dues paid are remarkably low, and 
there is no difference in the dues levied on foreign and home vessels. A 
hee can be brought into the Wyre one hour and a half sooner than into 
the Lune. 

There are several projccts for railways. One from Fleetwood to Lan- 
caster, and another from Knot-end to Clithcroe, with a direct line to Leeds. 

On the whole, this new port gives great promise of being a very excellent 
steam-vessel harbour. 


Preston. 


Mr. Godson, m.p., and Captain Washington, B.n., two of the commis- 
sioners, visited Preston, and held a public meeting at the Town-hall, in the 
presence of the Mayor, respecting the condition of the river Ribble. The 
attendance was not numerous, and it seemed that the townspeople were 
content with the manner in which the river and port had been managed by 
the company, consisting of directors and shareholders, which, under the 
authority of several acts of parliament had improved the navigation. They 
examined Mr. Peter Haydock, the chairman of the Navigation Company; 
Mr. P. Park, the resident engineer; Mr. Jonah Ashbourne, the harbour 
master; Mr. George Richardson, the mastcr of a merchant vessel trading 
between Wexford and Preston; and Mr. William Bond, the contractor for 
the works now being executed on the Ribble. The inquiry was most 
satisfactory to her Majesty’s Commissioners, and the manner in which the 
harbour has been improved is highly creditable to the Navigation Company, 
and in particular to Mr. P. Haydock, the Chairman. The mode of improve- 
ment was planned by Mr. David Stevenson, and is the same as that which 
has produced such beneficial effects on the Clyde, by blowing up sunken 
rocks, by confining the scour of the river within parallel rubble walls, and by 
continued dredging of the bed of the river within them. It is due to the 
Corporation of Preston to report that they have always lent a willing aid to 
the Navigation Company. There is now four feet of water where formerly 
there was not one inch in depth; and large vesscls can now come to the 
quay-side and discharge their cargoes, where flats alone were formerly seen. 
The company is, of course, in debt, and many things are required to be 
done. <A small dividend is, however, paid, and the company have power to 
raise more money, the expenditure of which will make Preston an excellent 
port. All the dues on shipping come to 1s. per ton. The company will 
continue their operations in the river, and are about to erect a lighthouse, 
put down some more buoys, and extend the wharf. A railway is to be 
formed from the North Union Railway to the Victoria quay. The effect 
produced in the Ribble ought to be inspected by all engineers who may be 
employed to improve harbours. 
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The public will not be surprised to hear that when the last act of parlia- 
ment was obtained by the company, the 8th and 9th of Victoria, it was 
opposed by individuals who had an interest in a neighbouring port, and who 
had sufficient influence to obstruct the bill, until the company consented to 
confine their improvements to a particular spot—the Naze Point; whereas 
they ought to be extended nearly two miles beyond that place :—a strong 
case to show the necessity of the Government taking the care of every har- 
bour in the kingdom into their own hands; the money spent in consequence 
of that opposition would have built a good lighthouse. 


Chester. 


The commissioners went from Preston to Chester. The attendance was 
very numerous. A body of railway speculators from Manchester had held a 
meeting a few days before, and had promised the good citizens of Chester 
that if they would patronize their railway from Manchester to Chester, they 
would expend £1,000,000 sterling in making a ship canal from Dawpool, at 
the mouth of the Dee on the Chester side of the river, to Chester, with a 
floating basin at one end and a dock at the other end, to which the railway 
was to come. 

The commissioners examined Mr. John Falkner, Mr. Thomas Wedge, the 
agent of the River Dee Company, Mr. John Roland, Mr. William Manifold, 
Mr. George Smith, Mr. Joseph Garrett, Mr. Hugh Jones, Mr. Daniel 
Curtis, and Mr. George Evans, respecting the state of the river Dee. It 
appeared that so long ago as 1732 a company obtained an act to enclose the 


_land of the river Dee, under the pretence of improving the navigation of the 


river, which was to be made sixteen feet deep, and kept 80; but by a later 
act the depth was to be only fifteen feet. ‘The company proceeded to en- 
close the land, and have gradually possessed themselves of 6,000 acres, pro- 
ducing a revenue of £8,000 a year, whilst the river has silted up. The first 
thing done by the company, as soon as a pretext could be found, was to 
remove the standard by which the depth of the river was to be measured. 
By a clause in one of their acts of parliament, 17 Geo. ITI. c. 28, it is enacted, 
that if the company do not keep the river at fifteen feet deep by the standard, 
they shall forfeit all the rents, &c., of their lands to certain commissioners, 
who are to lay out the amount on the river until it is fifteen feet deep. Mr. 
Curtis proved that the river was six feet deeper, than it is now, nineteen 
years ago. It will be a question for the law officers of the Crown to answer 
whether the company have, by removing their neighbours’ landmark—the 
standard—enabled themselves to keep the land and neglect the river? 
Every sort of impediment to navigation exists in this river; at the town is 
an ancient weir or causeway, ten feet high, which prevents the tide coming 
up, and consequently destroys the scour of the mver by the return of the 
tidal water; the freshes in the river are also prevented from clearing the bed 
of the river of the sand; water which ought to flow down the river is largely 
abstracted by the Ellesmere canal, and emptied into the river Mersey; there 
is a lamentable deficiency of lights, of beacons, and of buoys. The usual 
consequences have followed—shipwrecks, loss of trade, refusal of freights to 
Chester; so that there is not one-third of the trade to the town there was so 
lately as three years ago. 

Great improvements are, of course, projected by new companies. Mr. 
David Stevenson, the civil engineer, informed the commissioncrs that he 
surveyed the river Dee six years ago, also the Ribble, and other rivers, and 
gave his opinion that for an outlay of £45,000 more feet of water might be 

gained in the Dee than had been gained in the Ribble, by dredging a channel 
about eight miles long, and by the erection of parallel rubble walls, by which 
means a depth of twenty fect might be obtained at Chester quay; that a 
depth of sixtecn feet might be made for £25,000, and that a company was 
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being formed to carry his plan into effect—to remove impediments, to clear 
the river, and to build a dock. Mr. Charles Newton, an assistant-engineer 
to Sir John Rennie, appeared for the Manchester and Chester Railway 
Company, who had offered to expend £1,000,000 on a ship canal, to obtain 
the same object as the simple plan of Mr. sgrabbcniel pair to effect at a 
fourth of the expense. This canal is to be twelve miles long, 300 feet wide 
at the top, twenty-three feet deep, and to cost £42,000 per mile. The dock 
is to cost £200,000, besides the floating basin, &c. No plans were produced, 
as none had been made. 

The river Dee is about to be crossed on a low level by the Chester and 
Holyhead Railway. Is it too late for the Admiralty to interfere? The act 
was obtained before the clause in the Public Railway Act, giving the Ad- 
miralty the fullest powers to prevent such destruction of public tidal rivers. 





Toe YACHTING CRUIZE FRUM HARWICH Ta CoRK.* 
(Concluded from p. 552.) 


Te present being our last number for the year, we are compelled to be 
careful of our space, and shall therefore simply state that after quitting 
Harwich and standing down Channel no yacht clubs are fallen in with on 
the coast till reaching the Wight, which contains two clubs, viz: the 
Royal Yacht Squadron (Cowes) and the 
Roya Victoria Yacut Cxiun, Founded 1845.—Head Quarters, Ryde, 

Isle of Wight. 

Commodore, T. W. Fleming, Esmeralda schooner.—Vice-Commodore, 
A. J. Hambrough, Medina cutter.— Secretary, G. G. Downes. 

Ensign—The Red ensign of H.M. Fleet. | 

Burgee—Red, with Crown and Anchor between the initials V. R. Cor.) 


Yacht. Rig. Ton. Owner. 
Alarm — Cc 41 E. Jekyl 
Amazon mm Cc 75 Sir I. Walsh 
Anaconda- —_ sch 101 Sir C. Ibbotson 
Blue Belle — cc 25 T. Hodges 
Comet — y 10 W. Stovin 
Curlew — c¢ 15 J. Weld, jun. 7 
Dolphin — sch 217 F. Perkins 
Eliza — c¢ 20 Sir R. Phillipps 
Elizabeth — ec 35 R. Wright 
Esmeralda — sch 129 T. W. Fleming 
Fairy — sch 147 W. Peareth 
Fleur de Marie— c 25 T. Hodges 
Flower of Yarrow cc 183 Marg. of Conyngham 
Gadfly — ec 35 G. S. Harcourt 
Ganymede — cc 70 ete Pigott 
Gauntlet — Cc 59 A. Fountaine 
Guerilla — Cc 45 I. 8. Burton 
Gazelle —_ c 87 -T. P. Williams 
Hussar — sch 120 T. P. Williams 
Intrepid — e¢ 55 Duke of Beaufort 


* In this cruize the line of route is Harwich, Ryde, Sonthampton, Cowes, 
Plymouth, and Cork, in each of which six places a distinct yacht club is now 
established, in addition to Dublin, Liverpool. the Clyde, the Frith of Forth, 
and the Thames. The Thames now contains two squadrons, viz: the London 
Yacht Ciut, (late the Arundel,) and the Royal Thames Yacht Clua, founded in 
1823, and not in 1775 as stated in some publications. 


- 


oe 
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Yachts. Rig. Tons. Owners. 
Janette — sch 186 Lord Rossmore 
Kate — sch 94 R. Bell 

Kestrel — brgne 202 Earl of Yarborough 
Medina — ec 44 A. J. Hambrough 
Menai — sch 179 W. Faber 

Midge — ec 37 W. Anderson 
Nora — lug 27 R. Bell 

Osprey — ec 42 J. Petre 

Pearl — ce 130 Marg. of Anglesey 
Petrel — c 98 Earl of Iichester 
Rachael — lug Lord A Conyngham 
Sunbeam — lu 18 G. Greenland 
Syren — sc 161 Lord Keane 

Violet — Cc 27 H. H. Clayton 
Waterlily —- y 31 J. N. Hibbert 
Wave — c 50 Viscount Seaham 
Xarifa — sch 185 Earl of Wilton 
Zephyretta — sch 180 H. Hope 


The Royal Victoria Yacht Club contains at the present moment 200 
members, including the yacht owners named in the above list. For some 
account of the two adjacent clubs—the Royal Yacht Squadron and the 
Royal Southern Yacht Club—see the Nautical for 1844, p. 520, and the 
present vol. p. 102. The Royal Western Yacht Club (Plymouth) now 
materially increased in numbers, was also noticed in the Nautical for 1844, 
p- 632, and the Royal Cork Yacht Club in the present vol. p. 32. And 
our yachting pen has yet more to do in the coming year A.D. 1846. 





Tue GREAT BRITAIN. 


The first result of any great experiment has always attending it some 
degree of interest, and for this reason we preserve the following record of 
the first home voyage of the Great Britain, not as a specimen of the work of 
the screw, but as a voyage actually performed with it. In the last voyage of 
the Great Britain the screw has been roughly handled, having been rendered 
next to uscless. With regard to the general application of it for high velo- 
cities, we cannot but yet look on it as under experiment. The following 
letter was written to Lieut. Hosken, g.n., the Commander of the Great 
Britain :-— 

“Dear Sre,—We, the undersigned passengers in the Great Britain, steam- 
ship, having accomplished our voyage to our entire satisfaction, present to 
yourself, and the company whom you represent, our congratulations upon 
the successful result of this the first practical attempt to cross the Atlantic 
in a vessel propelled by the Archimedean screw propeller. 

‘““The considerations which especially lead us to this step are based upon 
the magnitude of the Great Britain and the nature of her material, which, 
taken in conjunction with the character of her machinery and the novelty of 
its application, gave rise to an excited state of public opinion, which at- 
tached the highest experimental importance to the successful termination of 
our passage. 

“Our opinion derives an additional value from the fact, not only of having 
successfully encountered strong adverse winds and a heavy sea of four days’ 
duration, but that during this period the operation of her machinery never 
experienced the slightest interruption. 

“We feel especially called upon to allude to a fact as interesting to the 
admirer of the vessel as important to our own comfort, that under the 
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influence of an ordinary breeze, there is towards the head of the vessel 
absolutely no vibration whatever caused by the machinery; that the vibra- 
tion at the engine and towards the ccntral part is reduced to a mere 
tremulous motion; and that even towards the stern. where the greatest 
effect might be expected, it is far less than is usually experienced in vessels 
propelled by paddle-wheels. © ke ee 
“In concluding this unanimous expression of. our. satisfaction, we simply 
confine our ourselves to congratulations upon an experiment in. which you 
have taken such an effective and personal imterest,.deeming it unnecessary 
in assuring you of our regard to add our. eammendations of those hig 
qualitics for which you ere already so well knowg and-appreciated. ~ - ~~ 
‘“‘We have also to express our cntire satisfaction with the luxuriant supply 
of the table and the excellent arrangement of the ateward's dcpartment.” . 
The following is the log of the Great Britains... 2 * - 
Sailed from New York 4 o'clock p.m., Saturday,. August 30th. 
« Noon. ' . Latitude. . Longitude, Distance. 
Sunday, Aug. $1 oss 40° 26’. .... 71° 00’ diss 146 
Monday, Sept. 1 wo. 40 4 «... 66 52. ... | 190 
Tuesday, Sept.2 ... 41 09... 63.23 .... 160 
Wednesday, Sept. 3 ... 43 0 .«. g010. .. 212 
Thursday, Sept.4 ... .44 28 ... 56 16... 196 ~ 
_ Friday, Sept. 5 oe 46 10 2. 52 08 -- 220 
Saturday, Sept.6 ... . 47 16 .. 48 31 ees 170. 
Sunday, Sept. 7 are 48 17... 44 52 4... 160 
Monday, Sept.8 ...'°° 49 88. e« , 41.10 sive 173 
Tuesday, Sept. 9 ses 51 17 .» 33. 56 we 287 


Wednesday, Sept. 10... . 52 20° ..., 27; 0. ... 270 
Thursday, Sept. 11 «4: 52 0. pun: 20 28 ,,. sm, 248 
Friday, Sent. 12 .. 62 20... “15 0 ., (200 
Saturday morning, Sept. 13, made land.....; cae Oar a: 


ae ca eat ae Oe.) 





if 


~ 


TYPHOON IN THE CurINA SEA. 


We have been favoured by a friend with the perusal of a letter, from 
which we learn the following particulars respecting the damage received by 
the William IV. i 
- On the 7th July the weather became threatening, and the baromcter fell 
considerably. They were then in lat. 19° 50’ N., long. 123° 10’-E. “A 
strong gale with heavy rain set in from the N.E., veering round to the N.W. 
. and blowing in heavy gusts. The barometer continued to fall to 28° S50’, 
and preparations were made for atyphoon. At 10h. a.m. the wind blew 
with such fury that it was impossible to stand on the deck without support, 
the sea blowing over the ship like a sheet of snow. In an hour the ba- 
rometer fell to 28° 30’, and during the day was as low as 28° 20’. At IIh. 
the rndder-head broke off and the ship broached to, carrying away the top- 
masts, jib boom, fore yard, starboard bulwarks, and quarter and stern boats. 
Fortunately no water was shipped on the weather side. Such was the force 
of the wind that the larboard quarter boat was blown to pieces. 

At 3h. a.m. on the 8th, the wind veered to S.S.W., and the mercury 
began to rise, but the fury of the typboon did not cease until 4h. 30m. a.m. 
At daylight the wind was 8.S.E. and still violent. The larboard main 
chains were found nearly all broken. At noon the gale modcrated a little, 
but an awful sca was still running. ‘The main-mast was however secured, 
and a small sail sct on the stump of the main-topmast. 

On the 9th there was a fresh gale from the S.E. but less sca, and the 
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rrrercury rose to 29° 10’. They then steered for Hong Kong to repair 
damages, but when about 350 miles distant, on the 11th, it commenced 
blowing a strong gale from S.S.E., which increased in violence, veering to 
S.W., until 11h. a.m., when it blew a perfect hurricane. The barometer fell 
to 28° 30’; and they were obliged to throw the guns overboard, and cut 
away the main-mast, all the preventive tackle and shrouds being carried 
away, and from the motion of the vessel it was tearing up the deck and 
starting the beams. About two hours after, a heavy sea fell on beard, 
which swept away all the larboard bulwarks from the fore channel to the 
gang-way, leaving the fore-mast almost destitute of support. 

During the night of the 11th, and morning of the 12th, their situation was 
extremely perilous, and at daybreak they discovered they were not more 
than four miles from the breakers on the mainland of Formosa, a strong gale 
blowing from the S.S.W., and a mountainous sea running. All morning it 
had been blowing severe squalls and thick rain, but cleared up for about 
half an hour, enabling them to see their danger, when the rain again set in 
so close that they could scarcely see a cable's length. They were able to 
set a foresail and keep the ship off, and at 5h. p.m. reached Lamyet. Duri 
the whole of the 12th a heavy gale blew from the S.S.W., and on the 13t 
there were continued gales, with a high turbulent sea and constant rain. 
This night they lay to, to avoid being driven on the Piscadores. It cleared 
up at daylight of the 14th, and the Eastern Islands were discovered. It 
again blew furiously, with heavy squalls and rain, and two of the jury sails 
were blown away. 

On the 15th there was a fresh gale from S.S.E., with a heavy sea, but a 
jury mainsail was got up, which enabled them to make a better course, and 
Amoy was reached at 4h. p.m. on the 16th. Five days had passed without 
their being able to cook any thing, and for nearly nine days they had not a 
a Aa of clothes to put on. 

e are happy to learn that the cargo is not materially damaged. The 
greatest credit is due to Captain Woodin and the crew, for their unwearied 
aud fearless exertions to save the vessel, which alone could have preserved 
her under circumstances so full of danger. 





MUTINY ON BOARD THE CHAMPLAIN.—We have made inquirics into the 
history of this case, and we hear that a few days after the prisoners had 
shipped with Mr. Penton, there arose a scarcity of seamen in St. John's, and 
wages advanced considerably. They could not persuade the master to 
release them from the terms of their articles, and thereupon, it is said, they 
conspired to compel him to put them ashore after they had been a few days 
atsea. The first mutinous symptom was shown by the prisoners command- 
ing one of their own body, Hincker, to put the ship about and steer a course 
quite opposite to that directed by the master. T’he master, however, suc- 

ed in causing the vessel to keep the right course, and then it was sud- 
denly discovered that the vessel was making water. On this the prisoners 
in a body refused to work. It is said an augur was found upon one of them, 
and that with this augur they kept continually eee holcs, until at one 
time there was eight feet and a half of water in the hold. Being in danger, 
the prisoners just pumped sufficiently to keep the ship afloat, and then they 
“knocked off.” This conduct was repeated for scveral days. At last a brig 
hove in sight. The master immediately hoisted signals of distress which 
were fortunately observed, and boats sent to the relief of the Champlain. 
The two masters communicated, and the result was that the seven prisoners, 
after a long struggle, were ‘eae in irons and conveyed to the first port, 
which happened to be on the coast of Maine. 

This outline, we are assured, is strictly correct. The details, we are also 
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assured, will show most courageous conduct on the part of the mastcr and 


the officers of the ship, who remained faithful to their duty.—Shipping 
Gazette. 








EXAMINATION OF THE OFFICERS OF THE Royal Mai STEAM 
Packet Company. 


(Concluded from p. 613.) 














Mr. has been examined by me as to his profi- 
_ Giency in Navigation, &c., and has demonstrated his qualifications as follows. 
Rating. Requirements. How far qualified. 
4th Officer j To find the latitude by meridian altitude. 
To work dead reckoning. 
To find time of high water. 


To know the use of the quadrant, and 
how to adjust it. 
To be able to use the lead, hand, reef, 
and stcer. 


Srd Officer | In addition to the above: | 
To take and work double altitudes. _ 
To find the latitude by sup, moon, or a 


star. ne tee 

To know all the lights on both sides of the i e% ) 
English Channel, say from Scilly and 
Brest to Southampton and Guernsey 

.4e3.. 4 To work the chronometer. 
} To know log line and glass. 

To know how to handle a steamer under 
all circumstances. . 

To know the use of the char 


“Qnd Officer | In addition to the above : : : 
fia Of To find the variation of the compass by ~ 
ej ; amplitude or azimuth. be 
et & To have a knowledge of trigonometry. Bie 


‘Ist Officer | In addition to the above : 
a To have a thorough knowledge of all 

branches of navigation and scaman- : 
é, ship, also of the lights, soundings, bod, 
t dangers, and pilotage in general, of | / a 
the English Channel. 


Commander | In addition to the above: 
“ea To have some knowledge of the naviga- 
tion of the different places embraced 
y in the scope of the Company's opera- 
os tions abroad. oa, 4 
To be acquainted with the natute of Billy |: -°  : 
of Lading, Bills of Health, and other.| . . ~ 
ship’s papers, 
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_ Udo hereby certify that the said Mr. is duly qualified for the 
Situation = ‘ Officer in one of the R.M.S.P. Company's ships. 
e 184 


[We have now laid before our readers an ordinary course of examination 
pursued by one of the instructors of officers of the Mercantile marine, who 
is, we believe, examiner of the officers appointed by the Oriential Steam 
Navigation Company to thcir vessels. he understand that the officers 
appointed to the Pacific Steam Navigation Company's vessels undergo a 
previous examination. ] 
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Cars Licut.—The light is not yet on Cape Aguihas! Notwithstanding 
all that has been said; we have recorded the establishment of many lights 
in various parts of the world, and yet another year closes without seeing a 
light on Cape Agulhas. The following is all we can place on record con- 
cerning it in our present volume :— 

LicutHouses.—We are glad to find that the long-talked-of light on Cape 
_Agulhas, as well as that on Cape Reccif, at the entrance to Algoa Bay, are 
both at last to be taken in hand, as the home government have written for 
copies of the plans and estimates, the originals having been mislaid. At the 
same time they call for such additional information, as it may be in the 
power of those here interested to render, proposing for this purpose as more 
suitable the construction of iron towers, now everywhere of more gencral 
use than stone. We understand, however, that the latter has been reported 
on as prefcrable, in consequence of the materials being mostly on the spot, 
‘and therefore that the structures could be completed at much less expense; 
besides ent the employment of an engineer expressly for iron erections of 
such magnitude.— Cape of Goud Hope Shipping Gazette, Aug. 15. 





Tue Ecrarr.—In a preceeding page we have recorded the services of the 
late commander of this unfortunate vessel. The following, from the Times, 
is a list of the men lost by this ill-fated vessel by disease, accident, and 
desertion, also those who have been dismissed and invalided, from the time 
she Ieft England up to the 12th alt., from the ship’s books :— 

The initials A.B. signify able seaman; O.S., ordinary seaman; R.M.A., 
Royal Marine Artillery; R.M., Royal Marine ; Q.M., quartermaster. 

April 3rd, Robert Chipp, R.M.A., was drowned near Plantain Island, 
whilst on boat service; 23rd, William Magcary, A.B., fever; 24th, Thomas 
Watson, O.8., ditto; 25th, Michael Corry, O.8., ditto. May 28th, William 
Conner, stoker, ditto; 29th, William Forrest, R.M.A., ditto. June 4th, 
James Fielden, captain of the forecastle, ditto; 5th, James Ward, O.S., 
ditto; 7th, John Field, boy, ditto; 11th, Benjamin Hill, R.M., ditto; 15th, 
W. Mills, captain's clerk, ditto. July 7th, William Startup, O.S., ditto; 
27th, Mr. Davison, passenger from the Albert, ditto, and William Moran, 
stoker, ditto; William Kirby, R.M.A., ditto. August 4th, William Wright, 

urser'’s steward, ditto; 6th, George Crossfield, A.B., ditto; 9th, William 
Haninian: O.S., ditto, and William Kirk, R.M.A., ditto; 14th, William 
Rice, rope maker, ditto; 17th, Henry Gauge, caulker, ditto, and Elick Coe, 
A.B., ditto; 20th, Richard Motton, boy, ditto; 24th, William Skinner, A.B., 
ditto; 28th, William. Gardiner, Q.M., ditto, and Garratt ee stoker, 
ditto; 30th, Patrick Connolly, stoker, ditto, and John Gibson, Q.M. Sep- 
tember 2nd, George Cahlin, R.M.A., and Samuel Craunage, R.M.; 3rd, 
John Athorn, boy, William Brennan, captain's coxswain, fever, and George 
Brown, O.8., ditto; 4th, William Thomas, stoker, ditto, Mr. Symonds, naval 
cadet, ditto, and Henry Harriss, boy, ditto; 5th, Mr. Gorman, master’s 
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assistant, ditto, Thomas Davis, leading stoker, ditto, and Mr. Hallett, pur- 
ser, ditto; 6th, Richard Martin, R.M., ditto, James Dillon, boy, ditto, and 
James Garratty, stoker, ditto; 7th, John Powers, A.B., ditto, John Warrick, 
midshipman’s steward, ditto, Michael Galaghar, A.B., ditto, and John Han- 
cock, R.M.A., ditto; 8th, John Goodhugh, A.B. ditto; 9th, Mr. Hartman, 
doctor's mate, ditto; 10th, Thomas King, captain’s cook, ditto, Henry 
‘Shearman, R.M.A., ditto, and William Claggett, stoker, ditto; 13th, 
Thomas Lloyd, boy, ditto, and William Penn, boy, ditto; 15th, Michael 
Sullivan, a ditto; 16th, Captain Estcourt, x.n., ditto; 17th, James 
Steel, A.B., ditto; 18th, Dr. M’Clure, z.n., ditto, and James Lark, R.ML., 
ditto; 19th, John Long, boy, ditto; 20th, Nicholas. Dillon, A.B., ditto; 
21st, Mr. Machoncy, surgeon, ditto, James Wills, Q.M., ditto,-and James 
M'Dermott, stoker, ditto; 25th, Charles Monk, stoker, ditto; 26th, Thomas 
Coleman, O.S., ditto; 28th, John Culver, R.M.A., ditto; 29th, Hamilton 
Fudge, captain's steward, ditto; 30th, William Th O.S.,.ditto., October 
3rd, John Walsh, master-at-arms, ditto, Thomas “Thaila, R.M., ditto, and 
Henry Langmead, blacksmith, ditto; 6th, William Henry Fitzgerald, ser- 
geant R.M.A., ditto; 9th, Mr. Bernard, a.n., surgeon, ditto; 10th, Mr. 
James Saunders, pilot, ditto; 12th, Mr. Isaacson, third lieutenant, 2.n., 
ditto. . 

List of those who ran away at Sierra Leone—Charles Dunn, A.B., Henry 
Hill, A.B., Thomas Foster, leading stoker, James Taylor, O.S., Henry 
Fielderson, A.B., Richard Derrick, stoker, and Thomas Williams, A.B. 

Invalided.—John Week, Shebar, and Thomas Smith, Sierra Leone. 

Dischurged.— William Martin, Sierra Leone, Henry Copeland, ditto, and 
William Newman, ditto. n g oe 


~ 
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Deposrr rx Steam Botters.—On board the Echo steam-vessel ‘an ex- 
riment is being tried of Dr. Ritterbandt's patent method of' preventing 
incrustation in steam boilers, The substance employed is chloride of am- 
monium, a harmless salt. One of the greatest difficulties with which en- 
gineers have to contend in the application of'steam is the incrustation of the 
boiler, producing not only a great expenditure of fuel, but often fatal explo- 
sions, especially in tubular boilers, as their peculiar form almost entirely 
prevents scaling or the application of other mechanical remedies. The 
experiment has been eminently successful in its application to the boilers of 
the Echo, under the superintendence of the patentee and Mr. Taplin. The 
substance does not discolour the water, nor communicate to It any un- 
ere taste or smell; it has no injurious effect upon the metal of the 
oiler; does not increase the density of the water, therefore does not 
produce “ priming ;” nor does its application involve any alteratiqn.in the 
boilers now in general use. The action of the chloride of ammonium is to 
change the carbonate of lime into chloride of calcium, which is nenidd ited 
by heat; and as the chrystalization of other salts, such as the sulphate of 
lime, depends in a great measure upon contact, the absence of nuclei of solid 
carbonate prevents, in a great measure, their formation. In marine boilers 
this is very evident, for after adding chloride of ammonium, and thus pre- 
venting the precipitation of insoluble carbonate of lime, it is almost impossi- 
ble to obtain crystals of common salt, thus “blowing off” is rendered 
almost unneccssary, in proof of which the George IV., commercial steamer, 
plying between this port and Southampton, worked twelve days without 
blowing out, merely by using a small quantity of the material every day, nor 
when the boiler was afterwards examined was there any exhibition of a 
tendency to deposit.— Portsmouth, Nov. 4. B 
Cottisron axnp Desention at Sra.—We take the following from the 
Shipping Gazette, and repeat it here in the hopes uf seeing the correctness 
of the statement denied, and the real truth of the occurrence explained. 





Sh Oe i en le 
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Boston, U.S., October 16th—The Boston Times has the following :— 
‘““The Sardinia, Foster, arrived at this port from Liverpool on Friday, the 
10th inst. In conversation with some of the crew, who appear to be men of 
intelligence and respectability, we learn that on the night of the 7th instant, 
about midnight, and when in the vicinity of George's and Newfoundland 
Banks, the Sardinia came violently in collision with an unknown biig, which 
appeared to be crossing her bow, carrying away her fore-top-mast, and the 
ship’s fore-yard. The night was clear and the sea smooth at the time, and 
the ship was sailing eight or nine knots an hour. ‘The brig was struck in 
the forechains, with sufficient force to have sunk her instantly, had the blow 
been received amidships. Immediately after the collison crres were heard of 
“‘gave us, save us,” and the passengers of the ship urged Mr. Foster to stop 
the vessel and ascertain the extent of the injury; but he obstinatcly refuscd 
to do sd, and with an oath ordered the men to put on more sail, which order 
was obeyed. The Sardinia had three large boats, and the hands were 
anxious to man them and go to the relief of the sufferers, but their humane 
eee could not be gratified. 

“This is an extraordinary case, and we hope, for Captain Foster's sake, 
and the cause of humanity, that the statement, as furnished to us, is ex- 
aggerated, though from the manner and character of our informants there is 
little room to doubt its correctness.” 





Extract of a letter from Hong-Kong, dated September 30th, 1845. 
“ The Espiegle sails to-morrow for Foo-chow-Foo in the river Min, where 
we are likely to remain for some time, we have a consul there. The weather 
here has been very hot, but now as the north-east monsoon has set down, 
it is getting a little cooler ;, we arrived at Hong-Kong on the 8th of this month. 
After we.left the Cape we went down as far as Desolation, but the weather 
was a0 bad we did not make the land, and bore up for St. Pauls, where also 
it blew so fresh we could not communicate, although we saw sume persons 
on shore with the French flag. flying.. We were obliged to leave an anchor 
behind with 56 fathams cable, not being able to weigh it owing to the heavy 
sea. Tho thermometer was belaw freezing point at Desolation. ‘The men- 
of-war at present here.are the Agincourt with the flag, Dedalus, Vestal, Iris, 
Wolverine, Espiegle, Royalist, and Vizen steamer; the Castor sailed for 
New Zealand on the 27th, also the Driver, touching at Singapore. The 
ree is apxiously. expecting the Vudture; it is said he will coon go up 
to usap.” i: ae : ’ e < : 
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Tits Loss or rm Marcarer Stramen.—The Margaret screw- steamer, 
plying between Hamburgb ard Hall, was wrecked on the Memmerst, near 
the island Juist, on Wednesday, the 22nd of October, when sixteen pas- 
sengers and three of the crew perished. The crew were eleven in number. 


We hear that the passengers were all Jewish emigrants. o 





Torres Sreairs.—Singapore, Sept. 4th——The barque Mars, Brooks, from 
this port far Liverpool, was totally lost the 29th of August, having struck on 
9 sunken rock bearing from the island of Pulo Panjang N. 4 W., distance 
four miles; she sank in twenty minutes after she struck; the crew and com- 
mander lost every thing, with the exception of the clothes in which they 
stood ; the whole of the ship’s papers were lost. - . 

The following letter has been addressed to the editor of the Singupore 
Free Press: : 

“ Sir,—+I beg you will publish for general information the unfortunate loss 
of the schooner Maid of Athens, the Corringa Packet, and the Hyderabad, 
jn Torres Straits. : _ 
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“The Maid of Athens entered the Barrier Reef a little to the southward 
of the wreck of the Ferguson, and, in hauling up for Sir Charles Hardy's 
Islands, struck on a coral patch, not laid down on the charts, im lat. 12° 07’ 
S., long. 143° 32’. The crew were picked up on the following day by the 
Spy, Pain. 

Ma The Corringa Packet was lost on the 8th of May on areef near an 
island, not laid down, in lat. 16° 15’ 30”, and long. 149° 58’ 46”. On the 
11th of June, I took eleven of her crew off the nethermost of Sir Everard 
Home's Islands, where they had been for fifteen days, subsisting on shell- 
fish and what little water they could find in the cavities of the rocks; three 
diced the morning I fell in with them, and the others were in a dreadful 
state of exhaustion. These are the only survivors of twenty-one men who 
left the wreck on a raft on the 23rd of May. - 

“ On our arrival at Booby Island, we found that Captain Chilcot had ar- 
rived there safe with the passengers, and as many of the crew as the boats 
would carry, and had proceeded to Port Essington in the schooner Sham- 
rock. ‘The Hyderabad's passengers and crew had also arrived at Booby 
Island in their boats, and proceeded to Port Essington. She was wrecked 
on the Barrier Reef near the Cumberland’s entrance, and went down a few 
hours after she struck in twenty fathoms water, with 120 horses on board. 

‘I have the honour to be, Sir, your obedient servant, 
“J. B. Pars, master, brig Spy. 

“ Timor Coupang, July 4th, 18465.” 





Loss or THE Mary.—Liverpool, Oct. 20.—The Bucephaius, Small, ar- 
rived here, reports having spoken, Oct. 6, lat. 36° 46’ N., the Indian, from 
Launceston (Van Dieman’s Land) for London, which reported the loss of 
the Mary, Newby, from Sydney (New South Wales) for London, Mav 24, m 
Bass Straits, 17 pastor drowned, viz: Mrs. Heather and two chidren, 
Mrs. Gray, Mrs. Turnbull, two daughters of Captain Collins, three daugh- 
ters of Captain Newby, six children of Mrs. Evans, and Sarah Fowkes. : 

The following were saved: Captain Collins, (13th Light Dragoons,) Mrs. 
Collins, Miss Elizabeth Collins, Miss Emma Collins, Miss Strathallan Col- 
lins, Sarah Larson, Mrs. Newby, Mr. and Mrs. Reeves, Miss Reeves, Mrs. 
Stanbury, Mrs. Evans, Mr. and Mrs. Hefferman, Stephen Dwyer, Mr. T. 
Newman, Mr. James Abbott, Mr. J. Jones, Mr. Joseph Wilkinson, Mr. 
Heather, Master Arthur Heather, Michael Nicholson, George Hempson, 
and Patrick Gardner. 

The Mary sailed from the heads of Port Jackson 19th May; the wind 
being unfavourable for New Zealand, Captain Newby attempted the passage 
through Bass Straits; but when off Wilson’s promontory, the wind coming 
round to the W., the attempt was relinquished of proceeding by the Cape of 
Good Hope. On the 24th, the ill-fated ship struck on a reef, and almost 
immediately became a total wreck; crew and passengers, as above enu- 
merated, were landed on Flinder’s Island. 





Tne Arctic Exprenition.—The Prince of Wales, whaler, has brought an 
account of the Expedition so late as July 26th, in lat. 74° 48’ N., and long. 
66° 13’ W.; when both ships were fast to an iccberg, the crews in high 
health and spirits, and the officers, from the state of the sea, quite hopetul 
of a successful voyage. 





The Russian line-of-battle-ship, Ingermanland, with the flag of Vice-Adm. 
Lulka, bas arrived in Plymouth “eee with the Grand Duke Constantine, 
second son of the Emperor of Russia, on board. Every attention due to the 
rank of the distinguished Royal visitor and-his attcndants is paid, with full 
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permission for his Imperial Highness and the officers of the man-of-war 
to visit the Royal dockyard and the other Government establishments in the 
neighbourhood. 





The capabilities of the Bovisand Reservoir were tested during the recent 
visit of the ships composing the Experimental Squadron at this port. On 
the morning of the 23rd ult., at break of day, Adm. Sir S. Pym, the Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the Squadron, made a signal for the several ships to take 
in water by their own boats from the reservoir, and so active were the 
ao concerned that thirty tona of water were taken on board the S¢. 

incent before breakfast. Mr. Ferguson, the active manager of the watering 
establishment, was delighted at the opportunity thus afforded him of dis- 
playing its capabilities, and spared no effort to show what could be done on 
occasions of watering a whole fleet, and succeeded in filling a half-ton water- 
butt from one hose in a period short of two minutes. A supply altogether 
of 760 tons of water was taken on board the several vessels, and the time 
occupied in so doing was about a day and a half. The reservoir contains 
12,000 tons, and the water is excellent in quality.—Plymowth Times. 


A eer 


NeEwLy INVENTED Fme ENGINE. 


Curxhaven, Nov. 10th, 1845. 
Sm.—Allow me to direct your attention to the Fire Engine invented by 
Mesars. A. and G. Repsold of Hamburgh, as F think these engines will be 
the best pumps which can be put on board any ship; the larger the vessel 
the more advantageous they mill prove: 

Jt is useless for me to say a word to recommend them, for you may sce 
them at C. A. Preller’s, Esq., East Cheap, No. 8, London, and judge for 
yoursclf. However, allow me to put down eome observations on these 
pumps. 

1—The pump may be worked in any part of the ship above the water line. 

2-—With the same work they throw up more water than a common pump. 

38—They do not foul with trifles; and if they should foul, they are worked 
backwards and clear themselves. 

4—They may be used as common pumps, and at the same time serve as 
fire engines. 

: I remain, &c. ADMIRER. 

. Lo the Editor, §c. 





t 
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Hydrographic- Office, Nov. 7th, 1845. 

Ovanp Liout; (North Puint;) Baltic.—The Swedish Government has 
given notice that on the Ist of the prescut month a fixed light was cstab- 
lished at the Northern End of the Island of Oland on the Coast of Sweden 
in the Baltic. 

The Lighthouse stands on a detached rock, called Axclholmen (some- 
times Storgrundet), which lies off the North Point of Olaud, in lat. 57° 22’ 
N. and long. 17° 6’ East from Greenwich. It is 103 fect above the level of 
the sea, and may be seen at the distance of four leagucs between the com- 
pass bearings of E.b.N. round to that, of N.W. 
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Sunken Rock.—Zima, Sept. 2nd: Masters of vessels proceeding from 
the port of Pisco for the Chincha or Guano Islands should give the N.E. 
point a goud berth until the centre of the island bears S., and then haul into 
their moorings abreast of the loading shoots, there being a sunken rock 
about half'a cable's length off the N.E. point of the island, not laid down in 
any chart. Masters of vesscls loading guano with the shoots at the Chincha 
Islands are cautioned against throwing overboard ballast at the loading an- 
chorage; any master, or masters, permitting ballast to be thrown overboard 


ee than twelve fathoms of water will be fined in the penalty of 100 
ollars. a 





New Books. 


Memorm ch, a and explanatory, to accompany the charts of the Northern 
Atlantic Ocean, §e. 


Tue New Satine Direcrory for the Ethiopic or South Atlantic Ocean, 
ec. : 


There are few books published for the use of seamen that have more real 
claims to their patronage than those of which the above are the titles ; not 
only as giving them, in a compendious form, all the information which can 
be useful to them concerning the sea thay have to,crows, and the port to 
which they arc bound; but shewing also where there is room for their own 
contributions. For it is from the contributions of seamen, that these works 
are constructed. They are the gatherers of the treasure, which divested of 
its uscless excrescences, is arranged systematically for their own use. ; 

The works before us are good specimens of this working process. It is 
true there are many places of which they do not treat, many of which 
they treat very little. Yet of the principal places frequented, by shipping, 
situated on the shores of the Atlantic, both north and south, they give the 
best information which seamen can desire, and no careful Commander will 
go to sca without them. We are glad to find that among the numerops 
authorities quoted in these works, our own pages have contributed not a 
little. This is as it should be. It was with the view of diffusing valuable 
information that this journal was established, and we are glad to see oar 
original intentions so well seconded. : 





New CHARTS. | 
Published by the Admiralty, and Sold by R. B. Bate, 21, Poultry. - 


Since our last notice of these publications, the following have appeared. 
Among them we perceive the harbour of Kfttie (hy Lieutenant Reynolds, ) 
a description and directions for which appeared in our last number. This 
survey isa very creditable production,and the more so, coming from an 
officer out of the usual line of surveying services, as the fruits of leisure time 
from the gencral routine of duty. The Annual Tide tables will not fail to 
be acceptable, nor will the New Catalogue of the numerous Charts and Books 
of Sailing Directious, published by the Admiralty be less so, on account of 
the numerous very valuable additions it has lately received, than from the 
great reduction that it reveals in the prices of the charts. Verily,.if Ship- 


masters will lose their ships, lct them not plead expensiveness of charts as 
an excuse for having none op board. 
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West Coast or Iraty, Le Piombino, §c. §c., Anchor 
Smyth ae ee ghorn, » $e. Fc. Anchorages by Capt. 
Trip) Harsour, (Caroline Islands,) by Lieutenants Reynolds and 
roe 1839, Price 1s. es aaa 
T. Lawrence Riv bec to St. . t } 
ice ER, Quebec Croix, Sheet I, by Captain Bayfield, 
ai Croix, ce egpier sae a by Captain Bayfield, 1837. Price 2s. 
ouTMANS Rocks, with plans of Recruit Bay and Eastern harbour. 
by Commander Stokes, 18-40, Price 2s. ‘ a a 
Tis Tasies for 1846 Price 1s. 6d. 
New Caravogug of Aimiralty Charts for 1846, Price 1s. 








Wrecks or Bairiso SHrerina. 
Continued from p. 612.—cs. crew saved; cd. crew drowned. 
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Ameron 
Ann & Jane Otterburn London Oct. 
Belfast passed | abandoned | Sept. 27, 
Boldon Clench indau {Hull St Abb’s Hd. Oct. 21, 
oe 380 Gua Th Oct. 19, ld 
2 ° iam tata cs 
‘Concord Williams n Newport Oct. 18, es 
"Cyrus |Sunderland seen {abandoned Oct. 25, 
Drummore : ! Leith Aug. 6, 
Ewins . 285 —— —————- Newport ‘ 
Eliz. & Rebecca Hobarton |Shepherd :Whaler 
Fearnought Upswich Ganet Petersburg Oct. 11, es 
Gen. Ledgerton ‘Sunderland —, 
George & Mary ‘Jersey Oct. 9, Id 
Glengary 20 Cork Hughes ——-—__——_ Oct. 5, cs 
Hope ‘ Tadman Stockton ‘Holm Sand |Aug. 16, 
Jonathan Fell ———_— Live rponl G, Castellos |\_————_ 
John Williams Newcastle !|Howe ‘Liverpool Fraserburg |Oct. 21, cd 
Lisbon ‘Woodbridge |Salunarsh Middlesbro Filey Bridge|Oct. 20, cs 
Lord Oakley 295 Sunderland 'Crow C. Algiers |May cs 
- Maid of Athens —|—-—_—————' Syiney 'Hong-kong Booby I. May 3], 
* Maraboo Sunderland ;Robinson Sunderland London Sunderland {Oct. 3, cs 
‘Mary et ee Sydney ‘London ‘Bass Straits |May24,17d 
_ Mary Loader —_—_—_——|Shaplen /Langland B. ,Langland B. Oct. 14, cs 
Mars : —' Brooks jSingapore Liverpool (P. Panjang jAug. 29. 
Minerva SS Seca es WickonFour: Oct. 22, 
Permute Sunderland [Dodds [Archangel i——————[Walsey I. [Oct. 8, cd 
Prince Stockton Trattles = |———————— ———_————__ Ronaldsay [Oct.9, 3d 
—_—_———— | Mc Neiley Quebec Glasgow George 8. j|July 9, 
Watts i Sunderland |Oct. 3, 
by fire Calcutta 








Launceston Hobart T. |Storm Bay [all lost 





Speculation Castletown {Lawson (Whitehaven ————-—— Isle Man Oct. 2, es 
Superior —_——_———-|Mowatt [Cronstadt Ipswich foundered {Oct. 4, os 
Thomas 310: ———__—___ —__———Neweastle ‘Hamburg (C. Holland ‘October 

Undaunted | Kincardine | Scott [Saldanha ics C. Finistere |Oct. 7, cs 





209—Mate, one man, and two boys went on board H. M. 8. Comus, and reported they had left 
the master and remainder of crew and two passengers (one 8 female) on board, and that 


they had been plundered by the people from the shore. 
396—Having been in contact with the Vladimir steamer, arrived at Cronstadt from Liverpool. 
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PassaGk pown THE Crna Sea from Macao to Anjer.—The American 
ship Rainbow, Captain Land, sailed from Macao on the 6th of June, at 
noon, ,and anchored at Anjcr, Java, on the evening of the 30th, a few hours 
over twenty-four days. e are cnabled to give the following extracts from 
her journal: ; 

“At noon, 6th June, got under way from Macao Roads. 7th,—in sight 
of Java Islands off the coast of Hainan.11th,—saw Island of Pulo Canton, on 
coast of Cochin China, 17th,—passed close to the Great Catwick, having 
worked down the coast of Cochin China close in shore, having on the }4th, 
eight days out for us, spoken H.M.’s troop-ship Sapphire, fifteen days from 
IIong Kong. 21st,—saw the Island of North Natunas. 25th,—passed 
Island of St. Barbe. 29th,—passed through Gaspar Straits. 30th,—an- 
chored at Anjer.” 

Captain Land made the passage some years since in twenty-eight days, 
and it has been suggested that it would be advantageous for re vesagls 
to adopt this track in June, July, and August, instead of that through the 
Soloo Seas and Strait of Macassar. . 


Memornanpum or Passages. or Suips FRoM CHINA TO ANJER 
AGAINST THE S.W. Monsoon. 














Vessels, Captain. | Left. Arrived. | Phosage. 
1843, | , 

Sir H. Compton | Boulton May 25} June 30'| 36 days. 

Anna Eliza Grainger [| June 15] July 21/86 ,, © 
or | Baxter July 4 | Aug. 8/35 ,, 

Emma Dawson July, 18} Aug. 20/33 °,, 

Corsair Fraser Aug. 12| Sept. 21/;40 ,, 

Petrel Pruen: Aug. 19) Sept. 22/34 ,, 
‘Syed Khan Horseburg | Aug. 19 / Sept. 22 | 34 ,, 

| 1844. 

Anna Eliza Grainger | Aprit 15 | May 16 | 31 days ° 
‘Mor Baxter June 3 | July 6/33 , © 

Emma Dawson | May 27 | July 8/42 , 

‘Sir H. Compton { Boulton June 17, July 23 | 36 ,, 

Ardaseer ' MeIntyre | July 11} Aug. 15435 ,, 
‘Louisa Forgan Ang. 5| Sept. 11/37 , 
-Lanrick White Aug. 19} Sept. 161/27 ,, 
"1648. a 
\ Mor Baxter May 41 June 6 | 33 days | 
Anna Eliza Grainger | May 22; June 24/33 ,,. 
Kelpie Syme Jane 12] July 11; 29 ,, 

Sir H. Compton | Boulton June 12 | July 18/36 , © 
' Frolic (Am. Faucon June 27 | July 26/29 » = | 
| Lanrick White July 9 | Aug. 61 274 ; z 


Copied from the Resident's Report Book. - 





Roupe’s Universan Sicnats.—In a former number we entered on the 
subjcct of a system of universal signals by Capt. J. L. Rohde, of the Royal 
Danish Navy, ora system which, translated into different languages, becomes 
from its contruction universally applicable, and by its extraordinary econo- 
my is rendcred universally available. It is not with the view of super- 
ccdng Marryatt’s code, or any other, that we would be thought to advotate 
that before us, but to lend a brother seaman all the assistance we can 
command in his endeavours to establish an inexpensive, while it is a com 
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prehensive, method of enabling all ships, of any nation whatever, to com- 
muuicate with cach other. 

Differing from all other codes of signals, Capt. Rohde makes use of the 
least possible number of flags. Indeed, when they are not at hand, and 
they certainly do not abound plentifully in merchant ships generally, he 
dispenses with them, and resorts to shirts, trowsers, or other articles. But 
these are of course not intended to be used except in extreme cases of 
urgency where no other means are at hand. Even the broad pendant can 
be dispensed with and a wheft may be substituted, as this, when used, is 
always accompanied by the former, and when used alone must be con- 
sidered as the pendant. 





New Sicnat Licguts.—The Come steam-vesscl, Lieutenant-Commander 
W. Prettyman, went out of Portsmouth harbour on the afternoon of the 
22nd ult. about four o'clock, with Mr. Rettie, civil engimeer, on board, to 
make a trial at Spithead, by order of the Lords Commissioners of the Ad- 
miralty, of the efficacy of the new signal lights for preventing collisions at 
sea, the invention of the latter gentleman. It will -be remembered that on 
Thursday a trial of these lights took place in the presence of Admiral Sir 
Charles Ogle, the Cominander-in-Chief, Sir Richard Grant, Flag Captain, 
Commodore Chads, of the Excellent; Captain Stevens, Royal Marine Ar- 
tillery; and other distinguished officers; but, from the unfavourable state of 
the weather on that occasion, a fair opinion could not be arrived at of the 
merits of this important invention. On Friday night the officers who were 
appointed to report upon the trial, comprised Captain Moubray, of the Vic- 

; Commander Smith, of the Rattler; and Commander Crispin, of the 
Royal Yacht; who were accompanied by several other officers and gentle- 
men, among them Mr. Allen, master of the St. Vincent; Mr. Smith, the 
inventor of the paddle-box boats, &c. These gentlemen took their station 
under the Spur Redoubt, on the beach on the Portsmouth side, the entrance 
to the harbour, while the Comet steaincd in a line with the President frigate, 
‘(on board of which Lieutenant Prettyman went and instructed the officer on 
duty to observe the signals,) and lay to at Spithead, two miles from the 
Spur Redoubt. At seven o'clock the shore party burned a blue light, (to 
mark their presence, we presume,) and immediately after the experiments 
‘commenced on board the Comet, off the Spit buoy, from which distance the 
various lights (white, green, and red) were most clearly and_ brilliantly dis- 
‘tinct to the party on shore; in fact, we could distinctly make out any of the 
above tints at six miles distance, which we did on the occasion of the first 
‘trial, notwithstanding the bad state of the weather, and with our unassistcd 
eye. By mcans of the two colours (red and grcen,) drawn across the glnss 
of the lamp, (which contains an eccentric burner, of peculiar construction, 
highly and most brilliantly magnified by a powerful reflector,) after the 
fashion of a magic lantern, the sailing orders “ starboard,” and “ port,” were 

iven with the greatest readiness and unmistakeable precision. A blue light 
indicates “in distress,” and the white light, “all's well,” “go ahead,” &e. 
All these lights were very palpably and most clearly distinguishable from 
the shore, by the unaided vision, at the above distance, but, even allowing 
they were, from the state of the atmosphere, only distinguishable at one- 
fourth of that distance, it would allow ample time, as one of the above 
officers most justly observed, for anv vesscl, steamer or not, to avoid colli- 
sion. The experiment was highly successtul. We could not, nor could an 
of the officers, distinguish the lights hoisted at the mast-head of the Presé- 
dent, lying within a mile and a-halt’ of Southsea beach, but the various 
coloured lights exhibited on board the Comet were most. brilliantly dis 
tinguishable. So great a boon as this invention must prove, in preventing 


dl 
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such lamentable disasters at sea as frequently, almost nightly, occur from 
the want of proper means of indicating the course of vessels, cannot be too 
highly estimated, especially when we state that the inventor has introduced 
it not for the purposes of gain, but solely with a view of benefiting mankind 
generally, and that portion especially whose life is spent upon the waters. 

These lights have already been fitted on board the Rattler screw-propelled 
steam sloop, the gallant commander of which testified most warmly to their 
unparalleled efficacy and cuperiority over all other modes of communication 
by night, or in thick weather by day, at sea. 

- The present light to indicate a signal of distress, used in Her Majesty’s 
service, is a blue one, a sort of port-fire which only burns at the longest 
period twenty minutes, many of them not two minutes, and is a veiy expen- 
sive article, whereas Mr. Rettie’s can indicate whether the vessel in distress 
be a steamer or not, and, instead of appearing merely as a flash in the pan, 
will, if needed, continue to burn twelve hours at a cost of not exceeding 6d. 
Such, indeed, is the utility of these signals, that the admiral of a-fleet can 
Rive instructions to the ships under his command during action in the dead 
of night, if needed, with the greatest facility. 

The invention is applicable to the mercantile marine of the world as well 
as the Royal, as colours can always be distinctly understood when and 
where language can be of no avail; but it is not the ingenuity alone of this 
simple lamp which displays the master-mind of the inventor; it is by the 
simple code of signals connected therewith which enhances the value of the 
invention, which are so extremely simple that the greatest novice in sca 
service can in a moment be made perfectly au fait in the use of them. After 
the experiments were finished, Licutenant Prettyman sent up a beautiful 
rocket, which had a most splendid effect as the “golden rain” descended 
upon the water. 

The ramparts were nimereny visited by scientific men anxious to watch 
the result of the experiments. Great credit is due to the Admiralty, and to 
the flag-officers of this port, for the warm manner in which the invention has 
been espoused, and for the facilities given to the inventor in proving the 
paramount efficacy and utility of his invaluable code of signals, : 





'.. §nave TrapE.—We learn from our vessels of war stationed on the Western 
Coast of Africa, that from the Ist April, 1844, to 6th July, 1845, no fewer 
than seventy-five slavers have been captured by them, the Americans having 
during the same period captured one slaver, making a total of seventy-six 
captured vessels during a period of fifteen months and six days. Commodore 
Jones the senior officer on the station, arrived here in the steam-frigate, 
ial os on the 6t' inst., and we regret to state that he is suffering in health 
from the effects of the climate, and from the arduous nature of the dutics 
which are confided to him.—St. Helena Gazette, Sept. 13th. 


’ 





soo 
é 


Prracy anp Murper.—On Tuesday night, on the arrival of the ship Tory 
in the West India Dock, Mr. Evans, Inspector of Thames police, and other 
officers, went on board, and took into custody seventeen of the crew, who 
were charged with mutiny and murder. On Wednesday morning they were 
brought before Mr. Broderip, at the Thames police court. Mr, Clarkson, 
the barrister, and Mr. Hawkley, clerk to Crowder and Maynard, solicitors, 
conducted the prosecution. The evidence was most contradictory, and the 
case is involved in a great deal of mystery. The question is whether the 
crew had been in a state of mutiny, and the Captain, in suppressing it, had 
inflicted wounds on the men; or whether he bad, when drunk, been in the 
habit of using a cutlass and committing the most wanton and barbarous 
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assaults on hismen. It was charged, on the one hand, that the crew, headed 
by the mates, who had died (one of them having committed suicide, and the 
other been killed), had a design on the Captain's life and intended to run 
away with the ship. On the other hand it was alleged that the Captain, 
while he was in a drunken and excited state, cut the men about with a cutlass, 
and that he caused the death of two men, while another, to escape from his 
violence, had jumped overbovrd and drowned himself. The carpenter ad- 
mitted the Captain was frequently drunk, and wounded the men with a eut- 
lass. The Captain made out a prima facie case of mutiny in three instances. 
“ Allowing,” observed the magistrate, ‘for a good deal of exaggeration in 
the defences of the men who had addressed him, there was a good deal in 
what they said which demanded the strictest attention. He remanded this 
case for a weck, and the Inspector would take care that the Captain, Joha- 
ston, was forthcoming at the next examination. It was his particular desire 
that the Captain should be examined by a competent medical gentleman, to 
ascertain whether there were any marks of recent wounds on bis head and 
on his leg, and particularly to ascertain if they were incised wounds, likely 
to have been made with a bayonet. He would give no opinion on the guilt 
or innocence of any parties, but this case must undergo a most searching 


inquiry.” 

Mr. Pelham has been retained to conduct the prisoners’ defence, and their 
statements to that gentleman are similar to those made at the police court, 
but more in detail ; and if they are to be credited, the conduct of the Cap- 
tain, after reaching the island of Ascension, was most inhuman and revolting. 
The men charge him with three murders, and they will be supported in their 
accusations, in a great measure, by the female passengers, who were witnesses 
of continual acts of drunkenness and brutality on his part. The most extra- 
ordinary disclosures will be made at the next examination. ‘The relations 
and friends of the deccased mates, Rambert and Mars, intend to demand 
the arraignment of the Captain to answer for having caused their deaths. 





Trpau Harsour Commision ar Huty.—We understand that the evidence 
given before the Tidal Harbour Commissioners at Hull is considered of so 
much importance, that the merchants of that town, with that public spirit 
for which they are well known, have determined on publishing the whole 
proceedings of the court in detail. Mr Thomas Wood of Osborne Strect, 
will have the pamphlets ready in a few days. 


f 





‘a Montuty Recorp or Navau Movements. 


' Apollo, Com. Radcliffe, 12th Oct. arr. Santa Cruz Tenerife from Cork for 
Cape; 12th Nov., Avon, st. surv. v.. Com. Denham, sailed for Coast of 
Africa to survey the Gold Coast. 

Comus, 18, Com. T. S. Thompson, Icft Buenos Ayres 8th Aug.; she re- 
ceived on board on that day, off Busco, the mate, one man, and two boys, of 
the Johnathan Fell, merchantman, from Liverpool, who reported that their 
vessel strick on a sunken rock, off the Great Castcllos, and was run ashore 
im'a sandy bay close by; they had left the master and remainder of the 
crew and two passengers (one a female) on board, but they had been plun- 
dered by pcople from the shore. Conway, 26, Capt. Kelly, arr. at Mauritius 
16th Aug.; Cormorant, Com. Gordon, 8th Aug. arr. at Callao from Pa- 
tiama: Cyclops, Capt. Lapidge, 11th Sept. arr. at Rio from Plymouth. 

Daphne, 20, Capt. Onslow, 8th June left Callao for Navigators Islands. 
Endymion, 44, commissioned at Plymouth 25th Oct. by Capt. T. Hender- 
son ; Espiegle, Com. Thompson, 12th Aug. arr. at Singapore from Cape ; 
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25th, sailed for China. Eclair, 13th Nov. paid off at Sheerness by Lieut- 


Harston. 
Formidable, 84, Capt. Rich, 2ist Oct. paid off at Sheerness; Foz, 42, 
Sept. 4th arr. at Madras; Frolic, 16, July 19th arr. at Valparaiso from Rio, 
Q4th Aug. arr. at Callao, 29th sailed ; Firebrand, 8t. V-, 18th Aug. left 
Buenos Ayres for Monte Video; Fly, surv. V+) Capt, Blackwood, at Sydney 
20th May ; Fisgard, 42, Capt. Duntze, Jeft Lima 30th Aug. for Valparaiso ; 
Fantome, 16, Com. Sir F. Nicholson, 4th Nov. at Gibraltar. 
Gorgon, st. v., Capt. Hotham, 24th Aug. left Buenos Ayres for England. 
Iris, Capt. Mundy, 94th July Icft Hon Kong for northward. Juno, 26, 
Capt. P. Blake, 1ith Nov. ich Spithead for the Pacific. 
Kingfisher, 12, Com. C. F. Brown, 31st Oct. left Portsmouth for coast of 
Africa. North Star, 96, May 7th arr. at Auckland from Bay of Islan 


13th June arr. at Sydney from New Zealand. _ 
Osprey, 12, Com. Patten, 26th July arr. at Singapore, 28th sailed for 
New Zealand. Plover, Capt. Collinson, ¢.B., left Hong Kong for Fouchow 
Oth July ; Pandora, 6, Lieut. Com. Wood, 19th Aug. arr. at io from Ply- 
piouth, 28th gailed for Falkland Islands. 

Royalist, 8, at Sydney 20th May from Calcutta ; Ringdove, 28th Oct. arr. 


at Portsmouth in command of Lieut. W. Need, 10th Nov. paid off; Hacer, 


16, Com. Reed, 14th Sept. left Rio for Monte Video. 
Serpent, 16, Aug. lst arr. at Magras from Penang, 10th Aug. arr. at 
Singapore from Madras; Spy, 3, Lieut. Wooledge, 15th Aug. arr. at Rio 
from Plymouth, 24th sailed for Monte Video. Thalia, 42, Capt. Lope, 
15th Nov. arr. at Spithead from South America. 

Vulture, st. v-, 30th Aug. left St. Helena for Cape and China; Vézer, 
Com. Giffard, 19th July arr. at Singapore ; Vanguard, 80, Capt. Willis, 2ad 
Nov. left Spithead to join Experimental Squadron. Wolfe, 18, Com. Gor- 


don, 2nd July left Hong Kong for Chusan. 
PorTsMouTH.—Ships,in Port—Presidert, at Spithead. Jn Harbour— St, 
Vincent, Victory, Excellent, Victoria and Albert, Thalia, Rattler, Dasher, 
Comet, and Dee. , 
PrymouTn.—Penelope, steam-frigate. In Harbour—Caledonia, Ex- 
dymion, Black Eagle, Confiance, Prince of Warsaw (Russian). In the 
Sound— Queen, Ingermanland (Russian). HY 
The Eagle, 50, Capt. Martin, c.n., with the flag of Rear-Adm. In Id, 
c.n.; Melampus, 42, Capt. Campbell ; Curacoa, 20, Capt. Sir V. Pasley; 
Philomel, 6, Surv. Vey Com. Sullivan ; and Firebrand, st. Vey Capt. Hope, were 
lett off Monte Video, Aug. 20th. Acorn and Dolphin must 4 have been 


there by that time. 


al 


The gallant Sir W. Daniell, of the Ringdove, died at Sicrra Leone on 15th 
of September, from disease of the lungs, much to the regret of the officcrs 
and ship's company; whom he had commanded three years and cight months 
and by whom he wes greatly beloved. Sir William was & Commander 
1826, and was made Lieutenant in 1813, sn which latter rank he served 08 
board the flag-ship, the Queen Charlotte, at the battle of Algiers. ‘The 
Ringdove Was commissioned 26th Jan., 1842, when she proceeded to the 
West India station. She was, however, ordered to the coast of Africa about 
fifteen months since, and has been there until this time. She has been 
healthy, and reports favourably of the state of health of the squadron ou the 
station; pot much sickness had prevailed. ‘The Surgeon, (Dr. Mackay,) 
and the Paymaster and Purser, (Mr. Drury,) are the only principal officers 
on board who left England in her. ee, SE 
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PRoMOTIONS AND APPOINTMENTS. 
(From the Naval and Military Gazette. ) 


Downing-street, Oct. 24, 1815.—The Queen has been 
Winniett, Esq.. Commander in the Royal Navy, to be 


please? to appoint W. 
Livutenant-Governur of 


Her Majesty's Forta and Settlements on the Gola Coast. 


Promotions, 


Comsoporg, pro ten.—F, Moresby, 
C.B., aud to command the Experimental 
Squadron of two-deckers 

Carrains—C, H. M. Buck!e—~J. 
Russell, 

Retireo Caprains—J. Banks C. 
Tulloch—pR. Whitwell. 

Commanpers—C, H, Beddoes—J. S. 
Eliman—t. Browell—R. S. Hewlett. 

LiguTenanrs—A. C. Hobart—J. S. 


Mann—E, H. H. D’Acth—Hon. J. R. 
M. Byng. 





APPOINTMENTS. 


Caprains—Sir R. Grant, Kt. (1828) 
to St. Vincent—H. B. Martin, ¢.B. (1828) 
to Gramnus—Sir H. Leeke, k.#. (182¢)) 
to Queen—T. Henderson, (1840) to En- 
dymion—J, N. Nott (1842) to Tra- 
fulgar, 

Commanper—T, Hope (1841) to Bit. 
fern—J. Falford (1840) to President— 
F. W. Austen (1841) to Alecto 

Ligutenanrs—H. G. Morris (1841), 
Hon. J, W. S. Spencer (1841), R. W, 
T wiss (1829), R. D. Fowler (1837), R. 
M. Robertson (1839), G. B. B. Collier 
(1842), W. H. Mowbray, J. Compton, 
to St. Vincent—H. M. Tylden (1836) to 
command Lizard—J. 8. Douglas (1315) 
to command Volcano—W. H. Kennedy 
(1838), G. C. Fowler (1841), to Queen— 
T. J. Smyth (1842) to Juno—R. Jenner 

1840), C. E. Rowley (1813), to Excel- 

—W, Horton (1842) to Vernon—J. 
B. Willoughby (1841) to Mohawk—B, 
A. Wake (1837), C. Hadaway (1828), to 
Albion—A. C. Hobart (1845) to Rattler 

Muasters—J. Dillon to Alecto—C, J. 
Hatchings to Grampus—J. Matthews to 
Warspite—R, Salmond to Retribution— 
J. Chegwyn to Endynion—T. Elson to 
St. Vincent, 

Mares—J. C. W. N. Taylor to Tra- 
falzar—kE. E. Maunsell, EB. A. Blackett, 
G. H. H. Greathed, C. O. H, P. St. 
John, and Q. Borland, to St. Vincent— 
R. Purvis to Excellent—E. A. Drum- 
mond and W. R, G. Pullen, to Van- 
guard—R. D. Graham, J. R, Harward, 
and G. C. Campbell, to President—G. 
A. Brine to Queen—A. C. Strode to 
Juno. 

Seconn Masrers—J. C. Sullivan to 
Medina—G. Brockman to Fearless—E. 
Rowe to Lizuard—w, Brodie, G. Allen, 


W. H. Mallard, H. D. Beach, and J. 
Scarlett, to St, Vincent. 

Masters’ Aasistayrs—A. Webb to 
Lizard—C, P. Nicoll, J. Cutijar, and E. 
J. Maitland, to St. Vincent, 

Mipsuipmen— F. A. Cotton to Excel. 
lent—J. Gursne, W. Corneck, G. B. 
Phillips, and A. M'Murdo, to St. Vincent 
—E, Chambers to President—E. W. 
Shaw to Juno—R. B. Webl to Siren. 

Nava, Canets—J B. Creagh, J. Le 
M. ‘Thomas, Lord G. Grosvenor, H.C. 
Berleigh, and R. H. Rickman to St. 
Vincent—J.S. Lewin and C. Rachnid 
to {gincourt—Hon, W. Anson to Hi- 
bernia—J. M. Bruce to Fantome—T. D. 
Kidd and H. Baring to Colling wood— 
M. Singer and H. W. Fox to Modeste— 
R. Purvis to Alecto—G. J. Dall to Van- 
guard—J. Parry to Seaflower—W, Vi- 
cary to Heroine. 

Scrazons—S. W. Webb to Hydra—~ 
J. W. Bowler to Alurm—C. D. Steel to 
Frolic—J. H. Patterson to Helena—J, 
F. Charlton, .p., to Grampus. 

AssISTANT-SURGEONS—N. C, Hather- 
ley to Alarm—C. A, Anderson, w,p.» 
to President—J, Joliffe, W. H, Cameron, ~ 
to Agincourt—P . Digan, m.p., to Cale 
doniu—J. D. Cronin to Rattler, 

PAYMASTERS AND Pursers—J, L, 
Southey to Queen—C, F. Turner to 
Flying Fish—R. H. Goddard to Endy- 
MION, 

Navat Instaccrors—T. C, E. War- 
cup to Retribution—W. E. Shard te 
Endymion—T. D. Smith to Excellent, 

CHAPLAINS—Revy., J. Malet, to Pem. 
broke dockyard—the Rev. E, Kitson to 
the Royal Hospital, Greenwich—J, Mar- 
shall to St. Vincent, 

Crerks—E. M. Stone to Alarm—S, 
J. Spark to Beacon—J. Death to Retri- 
bution. 

AssisTant-CLerxs—W, G. Foster to 
Kiny fisher—J. T. Bignell to Alarn—T, 
W. Stoke to Retribution. 


Coasr Guarp. 


Appointment—Com. J. Mi. Mottley, to 
be Inspecting Commander at Hastings. 

Removals—J, Mitchell to Rothwalien, 
Lieut. Hungerford to Strangford, F, 
Carey to Dunkceban, R. Thompson to 
Rutland, Lieut. R. Taylor to Langstone 
Harbour, J.O. Freeland to Chichester 
Harbour, Lieut. C, W. Rosas to Ballina- 
Ccorty. 
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Births, Werxths. 


At Freshwater, Isle of Wight, Nov. Oct. 25th, at Westbourne Place, the 
12, ae lady of Capt. Goldie, n.x., of a lady of Capt. H. J. Matson, r.N. 
Sept. 28th, Capt. S. A. Ratsey, son of 
me Charles Place, Dartmouth, Nov. Rear-Adml.' Ratsey, West Cowes. 
5th, the lady of J. Coaker, Esq., B.N., Oct. 13th, at Ryde, Rose Jane, only 
of a daughter. ; daughter of Lieut. Helby, 2.x 
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_ METEOROLOGICAL REGISTER. . : 
Kept at Croom’s Hill, Greeawich, by Mr. W. Rogerson, of the ‘Royal’ Obsermatory. 
From the 21st of October, to the 20th of November, 1846, °° * 
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5| 4 bem . 
21 3775 ‘hens o 
: ; 3| 2 bem b. 
24 ; 1 1 be be 
25 : 1} 4 bomf bem 
26 30°29 rio of be 
a7 30°09 a| 4 °o Qo 
28 30°06 | 30:06 2/32 be be 
29 30°02 | 29:96 3/| 3 b b 
30 29°90 | 29°98 1/1 bo be 
31 30°13 | 30°15 2! 23 ° be 
en] ae 
1 |8. | 30°16 | 30°13 2/| 2 b b 
2 (Su. | 30°22 | 30-26 a ae | be 0 
3 |M. | 30°28 | 30°38 1] 1 d bd ; 
4 |Tu.} 30:24 | 30°16 1} 2] ., be » : 
5 |W. | 29:85 | 29°79 2{ 37° b bep H 
6 [Th.| 29°68 | 29°56 2/3 be ber 4) 
7 {F. | 29°56 | 29°54 4{| & be . fy 
8 |S. | 29:48 | 29°48 idol oe ae 
9 |Su. | 29°54 | 29°52 t{ 1 c 
M. | 29°44 | 29°38 2] 2 be 
q. 29-28 | 29°16 4| 3 od 2) 
29°46 | 29°52 212 bo 
Th. | 29:73 | 29°79 3| 8 of 
PF. | 30°04 | 30-02 1} 1 opm 
8. | 29-90 | 29°84 1] 2 2) - 
Su. | 24°64 | 29°42 3] 6 be 
M. | 29°38 | 29- 414 de 
Tu. , 29°22 6/ 5}. qbe 
W. 29-10 7} 5 gor (2) 
a} 8 b 


‘OcToses 1845.—Mean ‘height of the Baromcter=-29'987 inches; Mean temperatare=49°7, 


degrees ; are of rain fallen 1°35 inches. 


._=_ 


‘ TO. OUR FRIENDS AND CORRESPONDENTS. =: ~- -— 


A Subscriber to the valuable “NavticaL Bive Boor” has ow best thanks 
for his remenrbrance .of us. He will find the letter in the early part of this 
volume. ne 

The “Drartsr” shall be beard in his turn, but our present space is not sufficient 
to admit him. 

The biographical notice of the late ““ApmiraL Raver”, reached us to Tate 
for insertion in our present number. Jt shall appear | ia our next. 

Ligvr. Penner VAREE SR ICUs Rent: o os 


2 . + 
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GENERAL INDEX TO VOLUME FOR 1845. 


ENLARGED SERIES 


— 


coe 


sa as sailors of New South Wales, Back, north-west voyages of, 135. 


Accidents at cea, 322, 

Actzon, wreck of, 46. 

Admiralty court decisions, 38. 

————_- wee surveys going on, 262. 

conservancy of, 606. 

Advice, sailors to his son, 88, 163, 260, 
426. 

Africa, west coast, wreck on, 19. 

climate, 562. 

Agulhas, cape, light on, 331, 717. 

Aikin, Mr., on sailors’ homes, 462. 

Albanez, capture of, 321. 

Albatross yacht, voyage, 449, 507. 

\Alecto steamer, trials of, 332. 

‘Allas strait, notice of, 374. 

Allen, Mr., R. C., on China aca, 671. 

‘Alloa straits, directions tor, 100. 

Amakirrima islands, 87. 

Amazon, current in Atlantic, 248, 

|Amoy, visit to, 318. 

| Amsterdam island, taken possession of, 
157. 


Anchors, Rodgers’, qualities of, 90, 
Cay. Australia, 694. 
‘Ancient naval records, 142. 
naval court-martial, 672. 
Angra Pequena bay, 644. 
Ann, burnt by Guano, 66. 
, Antigua bay, Panay, 3. 
earthquake at, 172. 
"Appoints 55, 110, 167, 229, 278, 
’ 335, 391, 446, 502, 616, 729. 
: Apprentices i in merchant service, 190, 
of merchant service, 660. 
Arbroath harbour, report on, 547. 
Arotic expeditions from England, 117. 
——— expedition, 383, 496, 720. 
ships, American, order concern- 
ing, 497. 
Arguin has no guano, 529. 
‘ Artificial horizon, 162. 
Ascension, error in position, 1. 
island, state, 156. - 
island, Pacific, 561. 
Astronomer-royal report on Toneby’s 
chronometers, 5283. 
_ Atlantic, north, currents in, S54. 
memoirs, 722. 





























ENLARGED SERIES.—NO.12.—voL FoR 1845. 


, north-west voyage of, 128. 
Barometer in Pacific, 450. 
Barreras bay, 7. 
Barrow, Sir J., retirement of, 107. 
—————  Mr., on ancient sea terms, 76. 
Bashee islands, notes on, 339. 
Baselan straits, notices on, 153. 
—— chart of, 668. 
Balli, remarks on, 491. 
Bayfield, Capt., on St. Lawrence navi- 


gation, 98. 
on temperature of St. 
Lawrence, 357. , 





Beachy head, report ee 204. 


Beauly frith, sarvey, 388 


' Beechey, Capt., on mirage, 499, 


¥. W., north-west voy- 





age of, 133. 
Bennet, north-west voyage of, $24. 
Berkeley sound, notice of, 454. 
Bermuda acids, 420. 
Biddlecombe, Mr., on Port Royal, 283. 
Biden, Capt. C., on fire at sea, 57, 
————- on icebergs, 188. 
Birds, notices of ships by, 537. 
flight of, 542. 
Birkenhead docks founded, 40. 





- Births, 56, 112, 168, 224, 279, 396, 392, 


447, 508, 560, 614, 730. 
Bites, cure of venomous, 213. 
Black river, Mosquito coast, 25. 
Blackwood, Capt., on Osprey shoal, 101. 
——__—_—_——— on Torres strait, 688. 
Blake, Com., on Ascension, 561. 
Blewfield’s harbour, 28 
Blighs entrance, 692. : 
Blonde, voyage of, 454. 
H.M.S., voyage of, ig 393. 
Blythe river, report on, 603. 
Boarding-houses, sailore, 661. 
Boca Toro, 30 
Bombay, ships barat at, 59. 
observa , a7. 
Booby island, remarks on, 492. 
Borneo, notes on, 340. 
north, notices of, 375. 
coast, loss of Charles, 380. 
Bottle papers, 109, 177, 242, 244, 354, 

554, 555, 

5B 
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Bovisand reservolr, 721, 
Breakwater, Taylor’s, 50. 

Bridge, Lieut., court-martial on, 272. ~ 
Brigs, experimental reports, 35. 
Bristol, navigation schoo) at, 98, 
dock ‘at, putchased, 599, 
Bristoliag, wreck of, 19, 

British association, meeting, 487, SAI, 
Broke, Com,, at Ichabo, 625, 662, 
Bugis, natives of Celebes, 344, 
Building ships, system of, 9. 

Bullock, Capt., notice of, 348, °C; 
Burnett, Capt. G., at Ichaho, 628. 
Bareguehs S., north-west eon of, 





Bush's Gosawin light, 52. | 
Button, Sir T., north-west voyage of, 
126. . 
Buoys, Bunt head, Downs, 50, 
Chester bar, 49. 
———— Cross Sand, 217, 
——— Deal bank, 268. 
Grenada, off Point Salinas, 433. 
Newarp, sand, 269, 
— North knoll, 48. 
: Nob channel, 48. 
—— Old Cudd channel, 49. 
——~ Port rs 226. 
a ae yal, 284. 

a wash beacon, 101. 

Bylot, ieee -west voyage of, 126. 




















Cabot, north-west expedition of, 121. 
Cagayanes islands, shoal off, 668. 
alamianes islands, 667. 

Camana brig, her pillet, 538. 

Cannabalism in Borneo, 347. 

Cape, the, refuge harbour at, 431. 

light, progress, of, 717. 

Captains, ignorance of, 214. 

Carpenters river, 29. 

Catharines, St., harbour, 508. 

Celebes Seas, notices of, 153. 

notes in, 667. 

island, aortied notices of, 375. 

Chagos, Archipelago, 381. 

Champlain, mutiny of ship, 715. 

Chancellor, north-west expedition, 122. 

Charles, brig, loss of, 380. 

Charts, new, Admiralty, 109, 220, 276, 
334, 444, 501. 

Chatten’s dead eye, 329. 

China sea, passage up, 671. 

navigation, 113. 

sea, passages in, 724. 

Chincha islands, rock, 722. 
iquito, lake, 552. 

‘Chronometers and lunars, 144, 


593. by’s improvements 
in, 
Sith on, 683. ' 























"Clyde river, report on, 545. 
Coals at. Madeira, 600. . 
. Coco river, 30. oS 


Committee at Ichabo, 654, 663. 
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usan podk,. dord, 66 ; 
muntile Wan Raven e tat abs: “ 
pone OL. on Pulo Lozins, 100. ' 

Clio, HLMS., at Ichabo, 626, =~ 


_ Clouds over ‘islanda, 305. 


of St. Lawrence river’, 303. 





Coal at Borneo, 341. 
Coasters, manning of, 509. 


Collision at sea, 103. 

———— and desertion at sea, 718. 
Colony, Cape, limits of, 643. 
Commerce of Shanghai, 367, 415, 484. 


a, 


Compass, mariners, 30. 
——_—_——. improved, 441. 
Condore point, group, 1. 
Conservancy, board, propdsed, 607. 
of harbours, report on, 
606. 


Constantine, Duke, arrival, 720. 
Convention against the slave trade, 
369. 
Cook, north-west voyage of, 129. 
Coringa packet, loss of, 556, 7 19." 
Cork, yacht club of, 324. 
Piece eS rylos of, 32. 
Cotton ships burnt at sea, 57. 
Coupang, anchorage, best, 8. 
Court-martial, ancient, 672, 
Crimpage bill, 552. 
————— bill of merchant service, 601, 
Cromer, encroachment of the sea af, 
104. 
Crout, Mr. J. T., gallantry of, 611. 
Crusader, wreck of, 97. 
Cruising on the Spanish Main, 311, 358. 
Current equatorial, 244. 
submarine, 158. 
~ of Atlantic, 177, 242, 354. | 


tad -— 





es 


—_, 


Daniell, Sir W., notice of, 728. 
Darnley island, Torres strait, 689. 
——__—_—_—____ passage north of, 6&9.' 
Davis, north-west voyages of, 124, : 
Dead eye, Chatten’s, 329, a 
Deaths, 56, 112, 168, 224, 279, 336, 392, 
447, 503, 560, 614, 730. . 
Dee river, report on, 606. nt 
Dent’s compass, remarks on, $0, 
improved, compass, 441. 
Deposit in steam boilers, 718. 
es of shipping interest, cause 
fe) 
Desertion of seamen, 506. 
Discipline at Ichabo, 658. ©" 1-4 
Disko, scenery, 540. on fee 
Distances, on ascertaining ng, 315,’ 
Dover, chart of straits, 109: 


‘ 
re al 
: 





a i 


bycla dt 
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Dover harbour, report on, 203. . 

Drach, Mr., on storm of, 1703, 174. 

Drake, Sir Francis, president of the first 
naval court-martial, 672. 

Dry rot in timber, 93. 

prevention of, 157. 

Dublin, port, improvement of, 610. 

Duncan, north-west voyage of, 130. 

Dungeness, report on, 2U5. 

Dunsterville, Mzr., on Port Royal, 284, 

Dyaks of Borneo, 346. 





Earthquake, West India, 170. 

East India navigation, 1. 

mids., 480. 

Eastern fields, 694. 

Eastbourne harbour, report on, 204. 

Eclair, H.ML.S. mortality i in, 568. 

names of crew, 717. 

Edwards’ Preserved Potatoes, 102, 276. 
Mr. R., on Ascension, 562. 

Egerton, Sir P., speech of, 41. 

Egrippo, fire at, 552, 

Eitte’s improvement in chronometers, 

683. 

Eldon, ship, burnt, 58. 

Electric telegraph, 152, 208. 

Emperor, ship voy age of, 1. 

England, packet, missing, 272 

Endeavour strait, 691. 

——_—__—_———— eastern passage by, 








688. 
Espcigle, H.MLS., proceedings, 719. 
Essington, Port, character, 689. 
Estcourt, Com., late services of, 686. 
Examination of merchant service offi- 
cers, 285. 
of officers of Royal Mail 
Steam Packet Company, 423, 498, 
612, 716. 
Experimental sailing, 529, 554, 577. 
squadron, 330, 442, 


Fairy yacht, royal, 330. 

Falkland islands, approach, 354, 
—_———__—_——_ 2. W., 377. 

scat “of government, 





422. 

P. L., 421, 454. 
Farr, Capt., search for guano, 622. 
Favorite’s Hurricane, 424, 699. 
Feejee island, notice of, 69. 
Felicidade, wreck of, 526, 
Fever of Africa, 564. 
H.M.S. Ecluir, 569. 
Fire, proposal for discovery at sea, 61. 
at sea in cotton ships, 57. 
Fire engine, new, 721. 
Fogs, Dr. Kelly un, 304. 








- Forecastle, on law concerning, 659. 


ey 


Foreign steam vessels, 201. 
seamen in merchant service, © 
234. 
Foreness, report on, 150. = 
Formidable, H.3£.S., heaving soon 80. : 
Forth river, report on, 606. . 
Fotherby, north-west voyage of, 126. 
Foulerton’s manceuverer, 273. 
Fox, north-west expedition of, 117. 
— north-west voyage of, 127. 
France, south coast, hurricane on, 19. 
French king, steam yacht for, 381. 
Friendly islands, account of, 66. 
Frio, cape, voyage from, to F. 1, 393. - 
Frobisher, north-west voyages of, 122. 





Galvanized iron, notice of, 441. 
Gaspee, cape, rock off, 270. 
Gibbons, north-west voyage of, 126. 
Gilbert, Sir H., north-west voyage of, 
123. 
Gillam, north-west voyage of, 127. 
Ghaut serangs, 351. 
Glasgow harbour, report on, 545. 
Godby, Mr., on Raven islands, 421, 505. 
Gorgon, H.MLS., at Monte Video, 92. 
Grainger, Mr. G., on Prince of Wales 
bank, 376. 
Graves, Com., testimonial, 51. 
———_—— notice of, 552. 
Great Britain, position of, 9. 
—_—————__ steamer, 47. 
voyage to London, 105. 
voyage from America, 713 
testimonial, 159. 
description, 160, 
directors, 161. 
—__—_———- departure, 501. 
Growler, H.MLS., slaver captured by 
275. 
Guano island, 51, 528. 
trade, condition, 53. i 
—— mode of loading, 624. 
history of, 621. att ee 
Gulf stream, extent of, 180, 253, “~~ ~~~ 
— weed observed, 282. aoe 


4 








Hall, north-west voyage of, 126. 
Hapaai islands, notice of, 67. 
Harwich misleading lights, 46. 
wreck of, Hero at, 45. 
harbour, report on, 205, 604. 
yacht club, 551. 
Havana, hurricane at, 15. 
Hawkbridge, north- west voyage, of, 127. 
Heights af mountains on determining, 
912, 
Henlopen, capo, Hehts of, 13. 
Hero, schooner, loss of, 45, 500. ’ 


- rn 


—_—s — 


134 


Heroine, vo' of, 491 
Herschel, ohn, adtirées of, 488. 
Hodgson, Mr.. on sailors’ homes, 458,. 
Hollam’s Bird island, 651.° - 
e, Capt f Sir E., on Pacific naviga- 
0 a 

Homes seamen, 269, 458. _ 
Hondurag, bay of, described, 24 
Hong-kong, tions, 113. : 
to Macao, route, 672. _ . 
Hosken, Capt., testimonial, 159, 713. 
Hottentote about Ichabo, 648. -* 
Hudson, north-west voyages of, 125, 
Hurricane at Havana, 15. 
its Ot New Zealand, 706, 
——— near Antarctic, 704. 

———- ancient account of, 16. 
lines on, 16. 
———— effects of, 18. 
————— at Friendly islands, 7}. 
of Oct. 1804, in West Indies, | 


— of 1703, in England, 174, 403. 
——— connection of, 176. 

in Pacific, 424, 706. 
———aee Favorites, 699. 

of 1845. 549. 

Hyderabad, lose of, 719. 
Hydrography, China sea, 86. 

East India, 154. 
Atlantic, 177. 

West India, 225. —~ 
African, west, 642. 
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Ice in North Atlantic, 298, 353. 
Ice, instances of danger by, 299. 
Icebergs in South Atlantic, 188. 
Ichabo, account of, 621. 
guano on, 644. 
system adopted at, 652. 
Improvements in seaports, 146. 
India, steam to, 38. 
passage through ;Torres strait, 
690. 
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Rope, strength of various, 217. 
Ross, Sir J., north-west voyage of, 130. 
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Ryder, Licut. on experimental ships, 529’ Steam vessels in war, discussed, 397: 
B87, = | 


Rye harbour, report on, 604. 


St. Lawrence, information, 97. 

St. Michacl’s, harbour, refuge, at, 415. 

St. Elmo’s fire, 696, 

Sabbath, its neglect at sea, 479. 

Sabine, Col., on Currents, 177. 249. 

Sailor’s advice to his son, 88, 260. 
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Saldanah bay. gnano in, 641. 

Sandalwood island, 691, 

character of, 642. : 

Santa Cruz. islands, 662. 

Sarsfield, Mr., on a new rock, 556. 

Saxby, Mr., reward to, 500. 
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Scoresby, north-west voyage of, 132, 
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Sea encroachments of, 104. 
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Seaford harbour, report on, 204. 
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——— in India, 352. 

——- merchant, 520, 

Seasons at Honduras, 26. 

Hong-kong, 115. 

Semoa, water on, 491, 

Serangs ghaut, 351. 

Sewell, Major, on lightning, 599. 
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Shark, size of one, 271, 

sailors saved by, 432. 

Shipping interest, depression of, 10. 

Ships commissioned in 1844, 166. 
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Signals on accidents at sea, 329, 

lights, Rettie, 725. 

Singapore to Somabaya, 688. 

Sinking a ship, attempts at, 715. 

Skylark, H.MLS., loss of, 316. 

Slave trade, convention against, 369. 

treaty of 1845, 166, 

—— captures, 726. 

Small Downs, report on, 151, 

Sooloo sea, remarks on, 3. 

notes in, 667-8, 

Southwold harbour, report, 603. 

Spanish islands, notes on, 539. 

Speed of Fairy yacht, 330. 

Speer, Lieut. J., on Honduras, 25. 

Spittall, Mr., on Alloa strait, 100. 

Stanley, port, Falkland islands, 377. 

Star gazing, Atlas on, 309, 

Steam navy of Great Britain, 258, 

to India, by Cape, 294. 
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boilers, deposit in, 718. 
Stewarts islands, notes on, 337, - 
Stokes, Com., on river Tamar, 169. 


~ Storm of 1703 in England, 174, 256. 


Storm sails, 329. 
Sulivan, Capt., on Rodger’s Anchors, 
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Sulphuretted hydrogen, 563. 

Sunda strait, shoal In, 99. 

Supplies at Coupang. 8. 

Port William, Falkland Is- 
land, 377. 

Surveys, Admiralty, in progress, 262. 

Sutranha bay, Timor, &7, 

Sword fish, striking a ship, 96, 





Tamar river, Van Dicmen Land, en- 
trance, 169. 

Tay river, improvement in, 148, 

report on, 546. 

Taylor, Capt., breakwater, 50, 

Teak trenails, 432. 

Temperature of Gulf stream, 357, 

submarine, 254. 

Thompson, Capt., intrepidity of, 57, 

Thunderbolt, IIM.S., at Ichaho, 625. 

Tidal harbour commission, report, 543, 
603. 

places visiter 
by, 640, 

————_— Panrcaster, 7200, 

—_—_ Fleetwood, 709, 

PRP reston, 710. 

——-————. Chester, 711, 

Tides at Hong-kong, 115. 

Timeball at Bombay, 372, 

Timor island, 8. 

remarks on, 491, 

Toggle, virtue of the name, 51l, 5 > 

Tonga islands, state of, 66. 

Toplis, Mr., on dry rot, 43. 

Toro Boca, harbour, 30. ; 

Torres strait, Hervine, voyage of, 491, - 

Capt. Blackwood on, 688. 

entrance, 693, | -» = 

islands in, 689. 

losses in, 719, 

natives, 695. 

Tory ship, ease of, 726. | 

Trail’s storm sails, 329. 

Treasure, discovery in China sea, 329. 

Trenails teak, 432. 

Turner, Capt., on Rodger’s anchors. 91.” 

Mr., on Friendly, islands, 70. 

Turtle seasons, 26. 

Typhoon in China Sea, 714, ~ an 
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Vaughan, north-west voyage of, 128. 

Vavao islands, notice of, 68. 

Venomous bites, cure for, 213. 

Vestal, HLM.S., from Port Jackson to 
Hong-Kong, 337. 

Victoria, yacht club, 712. 

Vigi islands, notice of, 69. 


Wade, Capt., at Ichabo, 624. 

Walker, Mr., on the compass, 30. 

——_—_—_——— on Rodger’s anchors, 264. 

Wallis islands, 691. 

Wanks river, Mosquito coast, 28. 

Wasp, boats’ crew, 498. 

Water at L Condore, 2. 

Waterspout in a hurricane, 75. 

Watkins, Mr., on the Tonga islands, 66. 

Wellington, ship, collision of, 103, 

Were, Capt. on lunars, 144. ~ 

West India earthquake, 170, 

Western yacht club, 325. 

Weymouth harbour, report on, 205. 
north-west voyage of, 124. 

Whaler, story of one, 475. 
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Whaling expedition, 135. 

William, Port, Falkland Island, $77. 

Willoughby, Sir H., north-west expedi- 
tion of, 122. 

Wilson, Capt., capture of pirate, 611. 

Lieut., and crew, sufferings of, 

432, 526. 

Mr., on ignorance of captaizs, 
214, 477. 

Winds, chat about, 400. 

Winter of 1821 in London, 181. 

Wood, north-west voyage of, 128. 

Wrecks at sea, dangers of, 527. 

of British shipping, tables of, 52, 

110, 271, 327, 445, 548, 612. 











Yacht club, eastern, 154. 

Mersey, 273. 

southern, 102. 

intelligence, club, 32, 224, 382. 
squadron, 382. 

Yachting cruize, 382, 550, 712. 

York, Cape, to Sydney, best route, 688. 
Young, north-west voyage of, 130. 
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Guano Ships atIchabo,_ : 
Mirage , a ; ; ; . 
Experimental Sailing of Line of Battle ships, ‘ : 

LIST OF ENGRAVINGS ON WOOD. 
Chart of Ichabo and Coast, 640 lenano Arms, 
Diagram, ; 313 Diagrams of Experpuciutal Sailing. 
Torres Straits beacon, - 267 591, 492. 
Guano pits at Ichabo, 629 Diayram Sutranha Bay, 

= WARAPTA. : 


Page 32, line 23 for “inkaid” read inland” 
308, line 15 for “1s” read 213" 
472, line 24 for “ships? sea! “suine’. 
694, line 30 for “depatched read» Jerachea”™. 
720, line 3 from foot, for & Lalla” rea. dutke™. 
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